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LINCOLN'S OPEN SPACE PLAN 


By Robert A. Lemire 
Chairman, Lincoln Conservation Commission 


There's been a lot of piecemeal reporting on the Conservation 
Commission's forthcoming program to complete protection of 
Lincoln's natural systems. Yes, the Commission will put forth 
a $3 million bonding authorization proposal at a future 

Town Meeting. But none of this money will be raised or spent 
without a specific Town vote on each and every parcel to be 
purchased. This year's proposed Smith, Snider and Warner 
acquisitions are cases in point. The proposed general author- 
ization is similar to action taken by unanimous vote in Lex- 
ington in 1976, when $2 million was authorized. Copies of our 
plan outlining this program will be mailed to residents in 
early March and public hearings held before Town Meeting. We 
welcome this opportunity to set the stage for the important 
public consideration that this plan requires. 


We are aware that there is a great deal of confusion as to the 
scope and purpose of Lincoln's new open space plan. Headline 
references to date have largely come from the vantage points 
of the Route 2 and 100% valuation controversies. Our plan is 
finally complete and we welcome the opportunity to focus dis- 
cussion on the protection of the Town's natural systems. 


The stated goals of the new plan are: 


..- To identify those natural features and systems which con- 
tribute vital functions towards the health and welfare of 
our citizens. 


...- Through an understanding of their interdependence, to de- 
vise the means of integrating these systems into a viable 
open space plan. 


... To assure their ongoing vitality. 


These are not frivolous goals. Our natural systems perform 
water supply, drainage and sewage disposal functions that 
would be expensive to replace with man-made systems. Our open 
fields have food growing potential that could become increas- 
ingly important to the health and well being of our residents. 
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LEMIRE Consider, for example, that much 
of our farmland is now producing 
15,000 ears of corn per acre. Our wood- 
lands provide us and our regional neigh- 
bors with needed recreational opportuni- 
ties while serving as water collectors, 
oxygen generators and air purifiers. Our 
woodlands have already begun to satisfy a 


modest portion of our energy needs. 


Land use and open space in Lincoln have 
been the subject of much activity over 

the years. In the process of guiding our 
population growth away from valued natural 
resource land, Lincoln has pioneered new 
zoning and other planning techniques that 
are being emulated all over the country. 
At their core has been the fundamental 
principle of fostering a healthy community 
that lives in harmony with its natural 
systems. 


Until now, undeveloped land in Lincoln was 
quite stable in its ownership and its use 
patterns, making it possible for Town 
agencies to cope with the relatively small 
acreage that annually became available for 
development. Lincoln is a town of 9,500 
acres. One third of this is undeveloped 
and privately owned. We have studied 
every parcel and the pattern is clear: 


--. In the face of 100% valuation, the 
days of privately owned undeveloped 
and unrestricted land in Lincoln are 
ending. 


--- We must be prepared to deal with all 
of the Town's remaining undeveloped 
land in the next one to five years. 
That is why we need a comprehensive 
plan now. 


The 100% assessments are a major factor in 
destabilizing land ownership. Lincoln's 
undeveloped land is presently assessed at 
approximately $1 million and is annually 
taxed some $65,000. As originally pro- 
posed in 1976, this land would have been 
reassessed at about $11 million and been 
taxed at $275,000. Developed property 
would have been reassessed from roughly 
$50 million to $120 million. The tax on 
developed property would have gone from 


rougnlyasss2> million to $3.0 mibizon. 

In other words, the tax on developed pro- 
perty would have dropped by 8% while the 
tax on undeveloped land would have risen 
by a factor of four. 


In our conversations with owners of land 
of conservation interest, we found that 
this increased burden could not be borne 
by many owners and they were going to 
sell. We had anticipated that much of 
this expected pressure could be relieved 
with a program of conservation restric- 
tions and participation in the State's 
agricultural exemption program. But as 
1976 wore on, it became clear this was 
not working. Legal questions emerged as 
to different tax liabilities that may be 
attached to short term conservation re- 
strictions. The complexities of the 
State's agricultural exemption program 
required more education than had been ex- 
pected. And, our new open space plan was 
still in draft. In short, we needed more | 
time and are pleased to have received it. 
We hope that the proposed open space plan 
will satisfy these educational needs 
while providing a clear statement of Town 
preference in the whole matter of its 
open space future. "4 


eee 


In preparing the open space plan, we have 
identified parcels totalling close to 
1,500 acres of privately owned land that 
are of total or partial public conserva- 
tion interest. Preliminary appraisals 
indicate that this land is worth $7.5 
million. In other words, Lincoln has a 
$7.5 million problem. 


We have studied each piece to see how the 
underlying systems could be best protected 
with a minimum of public funds. We have 
also identified land that required immedi- 
ate attention and land that we felt could 
wait two to five years. In brief, we have 
identified 72 parcels valued at $4.1 mil- 
lion that require immediate attention and 
have budgeted $3 million to deal with 
these. We expect to recover $1.5 million 
in State and Federal subsidies, which 
should suffice to deal with deferred par- 
cels. Further subsidies should recover 


‘But can we afford this program? 


LEMIRE $750,000 of this, leaving the 
Town with a $2.25 million net 
cost. This amount could be less if we 


succeed in obtaining the 75% funding that 
might be available. It could be more, if 
we fail to obtain the 50% funding that we 
expect. 


We have studied the probable fiscal im- 
pact of this program. Although the act- 
ual tax impact and its incidence will 
depend on actual expenditures and future 
Town growth, we deem it wise to consider 
the impact on a worst case basis of early 
expenditure. This in turn assumes a 20- 
year bonding of $3 million with average 
annual debt service costs of roughly 
$200,000 as shown in the following table. 
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tection of Lincoln's natural systems, 
there is no doubt that it would be a ser- 
ious burden to many of our residents. 
Fortunately, Lincoln has developed ways 
of guiding and accomodating growth, that 
can shift much if not all of the burden 
of our proposed program to new residences 
that are yet to be built. 


We have observed, for example, that the 
average town house at Farrar Village pays 
$2,000 more in property taxes than it 
costs the Town to service. Taken as a 
group, these 80 units carefully clustered 
on 30% of the original parcel contribute 
$160,000 to the support of our municipal 
services above and beyond their allocable 
costs, while the remaining 70% of the 


Projected Impact of Proposed 
$3 Million Program Upon Remaining Debt Service 


Present Town Debt Service 


Fiscal Probable Impact Combined 
Year Conservation School, Other (a) Total Proposed Program Total 
1978 6755000 $190,000 $265,000 $118,000 (b) $383,000 
1979 62,000 160,000 222,000 190,000 (b) 412,000 
1980 59,000 154,000 213,000 201,000 (b) 414,000 
1982 5,000 120,000 125,000 231,000 356,000 
1986 -~ 3,000 3,000 203,000 206,000 
2000 -- -- - 150,000 150,000 


(a) excludes water department debt 


(b) details in Open Space Plan 


(This table does not reflect the probable return of $750,000 in final reimbursements. 
Nor does it reflect the probable loss of $50,000 in annual revenues now being genera- 


ted by land to be protected.) 


The pre- 
ceding table shows the maximum projected 
annual fiscal cost of the program to be 
5231,000 or $5 on the tax rate, an in- 
crease of 8% over the present rate. Add- 
ing $50,000 to allow for the incremental 
impact of removing presently taxable land 
from the tax rolls indicates a maximum 
net annual impact of $281,000 or $6 on 
the tax rate for a 10% increase. 


Although this seems a reasonable and sup- 
portable price for us to pay for the pro- 


land is environmentally protected. Since 
our open space plan is compatible with 

an additional 200 or more such units, it 
seems entirely feasible to encourage 
growth that will carry the cost of our 
program. To the extent that such growth 
can contribute net funds to the cost of 
town government, the tax rate which im- 
pacts us all need not rise to defray the 
projected costs of our program. 


From a conservation point of view, it 
could be argued that such growth under 
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LEMIRE the Town's R-3 zoning provisions 
permits the maximum Town influ- 
ence over siting, sewage disposal, and 
other environmental issues while cluster- 
ing needed housing away from environment- 
ally sensitive land. Some would even 
argue that this is as it should be, that 
the Town's future growth should pay for 
the protection of the natural systems 
that it threatens and that it too will 
require. 


The above is not to say that all future 
growth should be of the R-3 kind. The 
Town has learned to encourage different 
kinds of housing to meet different needs, 
while balancing the fiscal impacts of 
different types of housing in such a way 
that overall future growth can pay its 
own way. Clearly, what is needed is con- 
tinued close cooperation amongst all who 
are involved in Lincoln's land use deci- 
sions. 


It is earnestly hoped that our new open 
Space plan will provide the understanding 
of Lincoln's natural features and systems 
required to focus this cooperation. 


- SELECTMAN CONTEST 


Both the candidates below answered the 
same question: 


"Is it right or possible to fight 

to keep Lincoln small and green?" 
Peter B. Adams: During the passage of 
the last three genera- 
tions, Lincoln has been transformed from 
a farming community to what by contempor- 
ary standards must be described as a sub- 
urban town. However Lincoln has main- 
tained far longer than neighboring com- 
munities a striking rural character. This 
country flavor of bumpy narrow roads, open 
fields and tangled New England thickets, 
dotted of course with houses, is the re- 
sult of the diligent efforts of many 
people. Untold hours and often financial 
Support have been offered by townspeople, 


both the prominent and the ordinary. From 
1900 right down to the present, each gener 
ation has made its contribution to the 

next one. This Town has pioneered in 
innovative land-use planning. As outside 
pressures continued to mount Lincoln has 
repeatedly acted with a conscience, to 
more carefully control its future growth. ] 
Zoning came to Lincoln in 1929. In 1936 
when Route 2 was completed in its present 
unfortunate position the Town voted one 
acre zoning. In 1955 after experiencing 

a twenty year population spurt, zoning was 
modified to the present two acre require- 
ment. In 1957 the Town began the conserva-= 
tion program. Today there are 1160.72 
acres held by the Town and the Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust. In addition, almost | 


30% of Lincoln's total land area is pro- 
tected by Wetlands Zoning. 
start! 


We have a good 


Smallness is the nub of the crisis that now 
faces the Town. Is it right or possible td 
fight to keep Lincoln small and green? My 
answer is simple. Of course! But let's 
work at it, fighting will get us nowhere. 

I have not seen the complete proposal of 
the Conservation Commission's Open Space | 
Plan but despite the price tag, on a sub- 
jective basis I support the concept. 
cally altered real estate assessment poli- 4 
cies scheduled for implementation in 1977 ~ 
are also going to have a dramatic impact 
on the amount of undeveloped privately held» 
open land in Lincoln, unless some innova- 
tive approach is tailored to dampen the 
financial pressures which are now developine 
on the private landowner. It is my conten# 
tion that open space both public and pri- 
vate in the correct balance is the single ~ 
most important contributing factor that has 
made Lincoln one of the most desirable and 
beautiful towns in the Boston vicinity. 


Every legal, reasonable and imaginative ap-— 
proach must be considered and acted upon 
in order to preserve the quality of the 
Lincoln environment. It is the duty of the 
Selectmen to exercise leadership of the 

first order during the coming year in co- 
ordinating diplomatically and Siar 


ADAMS the efforts of the various Town 
‘boards and committees dealing 
with this crucial issue. In addition, the 
burden of insuring that the Town is in- 
formed on an on-going basis rests with the 


Board of Selectmen. 


Beth Sutherland: i7chink4i tis “both 
right and possible to 
fight any governmental measures which 
would restrict Lincoln's ability to shape 
its own future. I feel it is right to 
keep Lincoln predominantly green and, 
based on present conditions, it is pos- 
Sible without combat. More than 1,200 of 
Lincoln's 9,550 acres are now held as 
public or private conservation land. 
Another 2,100 or so acres are owned by the 
town for other purposes or by institutions 
such as Minuteman National Park, Audubon 
and deCordova, and hence not subject to 
development. Furthermore 1,200 additional 
acres of land are protected by our wet- 
lands zoning. If large tracts are event- 
ually developed, devices such as cluster 
zoning and transferable development rights 
could be used to ensure considerable 
"greenness". 


Whether it is possible to keep Lincoln 
small is a more difficult issue and also 
depends on one's definition of small. It 
is interesting to note that although we 
have added approximately 70 single family 
homes, 50 condominiums and 165 apartments 
to our housing stock since 1970, the town's 
population has only increased by about 225 
during that period. Thus, if we consider 
keeping Lincoln small in terms of popula- 
tion, the declining birthrate has already 
helped to accomplish this. Changes may 
lie in the future, however. Even if we 
wish to limit new construction, it is 
still possible for the population to grow 
through an increase in the number of per- 
sons per household or by more conversion 
of existing structures. 


I would prefer to see Lincoln stay small, 
but feel that some growth is inevitable 
and basically healthy as long as it is 
carefully planned and carried out. If 
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SUTHERLAND trying to keep Lincoln small 
necessitates stringent re- 
strictions and/or very large conservation 
acquisitions which result in extraordi- 
narily high land costs and an increasingly 
wealthy and undiversified population with 
few children, I do not feel it is right to 
pursue this course of action. 


THREE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
CANDIDATES CONTEND FOR TWO SEATS 


All three candidates have answered the 
following question: 


"What do:-you most seek to preserve in 
our present school system, and what do 
you most seek to change?" 


As a member of the 
School Committee, I 

seek to preserve the commitment of the 
staff, the administration and the resi- 
dents of Lincoln to providing an excellent 
public school education to the children of 
this Town. There are inevitably and neces- 
sarily disagreements about how to provide 
that education. However, I believe that 
the disagreements are based on genuine con- 
cerns; with rare exceptions, we do not 
have the factional and political in-fight- 
ing which characterizes so many school sys- 
tems and which always works to the disad- 
vantage of the students. 


Roger M. Barzun: 


If we can preserve this commitment, the 
many difficult and often divisive issues 
which confront the School Committee and 
the Town can be effectively resolved. 


I approach my job on the School Committee 
with the intention of maintaining and im- 
proving the basically good school system 
we have. I have no desire or intention to 
foster major changes; I deplore the fact 
that education has often been the victim 
of fashion -- swinging from one extreme to 
the other. I agree with those who believe 
that a teacher's ability has a much greater 
influence on a student's achievement than 
any particular grouping method, innovation, 
or type of material. 
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BARZUN Since improvement is a never-end= 
ing goal of a good school system, 
there will always be changes in the pro- 
gram. No single change, however, will 
work a dramatic improvement. The superin- 
tendent has established a procedure for 
evaluating the program and its implementa- 
tion in order to identify weaknesses and 
remedy them. Evaluation is, consequently, 
a continual task of the administration and 
staff. It has and will continue to result 
in changes. Because the procedure is 
careful and methodical I believe it is the 
proper one for making improvements while 
maintaining continuity. 


James W. Spindler: I would seek to pre- 
serve the excellence 
exhibited by some of our very best teach- 
ers, whose traits include the folowing: 
great love and knowledge of subject areas, 
and ability to teach them well; knowledge 
of children and their developement; creat- 
ive approach in reaching children; high 
character; thorough preparation; and abil- 
ity to discipline in a firm but kindly 
manner. These teachers are highly re- 
spected by their colleagues, the children 
and their parents. Regardless of the 
methods of instruction or the physical ar- 
rangementof of the students or the type of 
building in which they are housed, schools 
are only as good as their teachers. I 
would work to reward those who are truly 
excellent, seek to have them as guides for 
others and encourage all to aspire to this 
high quality. 


I would attempt to change the way in which 
our schools are led so that they manifest 
a genuine sense of purpose and direction 
and earn the Town's respect and confidence. 
Such leadership would bring about better 
guidance and evaluation of teachers, bet- 
ter articulation of academic goals, rein- 
statement of the Spalding phonetic reading 
method to form a central part of the 
elementary curriculum, and rearrangement 
of classes so that alternate groupings and 
offerings are made available to satisfy 
the differing needs of students and of 
teachers. 


The single most val- 
uable feature of our 
school system, and the one we should seek 
most strongly to preserve, is the recogni- 
tion that each child is an individual. 

The Lincoln schools (K-8) strive to pro- 
vide each child with the maximum opportu- 
nity for advancement -- but not at the ex- 
pense of any other child. 


Abraham I. Mlavsky: 


This goal of providing individual atten- 
tion and understanding within a public 
school system is a formidable one to 


achieve. Attempts at implementation have 
generated many ideas -- not all good -- 
and many approaches -- not all productive. 


I believe that we must change some of our 
methods, but not our goals. We must recog- 
nize that effective discipline is nota 
means of repression, but a guarantee of 

the rights of every child to be able to 
participate safely and productively in the 
programs. 


We must refine our curriculum to be co- 
herent and complete. Not only must its 
contents be converyed, but the very tech- 
niques of learning must themselves be im- 
parted. There is surely no reason to fear 
that the doctrine of individual recogni- 
tion and emphasis is in any way inconsis- 
tent with the provision of a sound educa- 
tional base for high school and beyond. 


BEHIND THE AMBULANCE ARTICLE 


"259-8111 -- police? Please come. There's 
been a car smash.... Danny fell out of a 
tree and his arm... My father can't breathe 
--- This is Doctor X, can you arrange an 
ambulance run..." 


In 1974 the Lincoln Fire and Police ans- 
wered 175 such calls, in 1975, 199. All 
the regular men have had first aid "First 
Responder" training; most of them have 
completed the 81-hour Emergency Medical 
Technician training. While this does not 
enable them to carry out all the proce- 
dures we see on the TV "Emergency" prog- 


AMBULANCE ram (no shots, for instance, 
and no doctor at an emergen- 
cy hospital reading transmitted EKG re- 
cordings), it does mean they know what 
to do to handle fractures, bleeding, 
heart attacks, how to transport safely 

a possible broken back or neck, how to 
give cardio-pulmonary resuscitation. 

The cruiser is equipped with the usual 
stretcher, with various kinds of splints 
and backboards, airways, oxygen and 
bandages. 


Now the state, under General Law Chapter 
111C, says that this system must come to 
an end. In too many towns emergency 
coverage is too bad -- it is to be done 
Plont wor not rat tall. 


Beginning July 1 of this year, Lincoln 
must be covered by a "Class One ambu- 

lance" and properly trained people, or 
by nothing. The present system cannot 
continue. 


If we decide to have our own ambulance 
coverage in Lincoln, all the police and 
regular call firemen would complete the 
EMT training. This is given at Emerson 
Hospital and other places in the area. 
Technicians must be recertified every 
two years, a supplementary training that 
would cost the Town $300 to $400 per 
person. 


The vehicle would have to be one of those 
big van-type machines. Its ceiling 
height makes better treatment possible on 
the way to the hospital. It has room for 
two victims lying down and two more sit- 
ting up. 


The needs are not only for coverage of a 
Single person injured in sports or taken 
ill. We cover Route 2 and other big 
through roads -- multi-car smashes can 
make many victims. 


The price tag is $35-$37,500 the first 
year to buy, equip and run the new ve- 
hicle. We already have mostly trained 
people on the Fire and Police, who have 
been providing this service using the 
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cruiser as a vehicle. Firemen on duty at 
the station on the day shift would be the 
first to respond, and some rescheduling 
of on-duty and back-up people could cover 
the ambulance 24 hours a day without an 
increase in staff. There might, however, 
be some increase in overtime. 


To back up the ambulance there must be an- 
other Class One or Two ambulance. This 
might be arranged on a mutual aid basis 
with surrounding towns. Only if two such 
ambulances are otherwise busy and cannot 
come can we turn to the cruiser which is 
listed as Class Five. 


A number of the towns around us, such as 
Concord and Wayland, already have their 
own ambulance coverage. 


The likeliest alternative to having cover- 
age from our own Fire and Police is hiring 
a commercial ambulance service. For in- 
stance, the Corcoran ambulances already 
serve a number of communities around us, 
though not as first responder, only as 
back-up. The nearest of their vehicles 

is based in Lexington, though they might 
arrange to station a vehicle in Lincoln. 


Advantages of such commercial service 
might be more experienced people and more 
up-to-date training and equipment. Dis- 
advantages might be that they wouldn't 
know every nook and cranny of the town, 

and the price: perhaps $75 per run as 
against an estimated town charge of $35.00. 


A GREAT WINTER FOR SNOW 


Every snowstorm is different, but citizens 
might sleep easier if they knew how com- 
plete is the Public Works" battle plan to 
keep them rolling. Superintendent Dick 
Carroll presses into service every vehicle 
the Town owns that can be adapted for 
plowing or sanding -- from the 1975 350- 
horsepower GMC plow to the little 1976 
Bobcat that plows the bike paths. In ad- 
dition to 8 big and little town plows, 

a group of outside contractors work when 
needed. 
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The Public Works Department has 50 or 60 
miles of town roads to keep open, every 
public way with the exception of Routes 2 
and 2A and the road into the airport. 
They clear around all town buildings, in- 
cluding schools. The men work in pairs, 
each pair covering 5 to 10 miles in which 
they know every treacherous bump in the 
road and every impossible corner. Three 
to four hours' plowing will finish one 
area. Then the men check in, take a 
break, refuel, repair, and do the same 
again -- and keep it up as long as the 
snow falls. In the big back-to-back 
storms this winter, they worked nearly 
double time over two weeks. 


Once the storm is over, the plows make a 
final sweep of all areas with the sanders 
going full blast. 


Storm after storm, the snowbanks rise high- 
er and the men work harder to keep the 


roads wice enough. Mailboxes suffer -- 
inevita»lv. There's no practical way, 
either, to avoid bottling up driveways if 
there's any depth of snow to handle, 
Since it's the heavy plow's momentum that 
moves the snow. 


The winter of 75-76, we spent $33,157 to 
deal with the snow. This winter's budget 
was $26,000, already exceeded by some $10 
to $15,000 which we will hear about at 
Town Meeting. 


ROADS, WATER AND SALT 


Two amenities that suburban taxpayers have 
come to expect are water that is safe to 
drink and roads that are safe to drive on. 
The two might seem unrelated on first 
thought, but there is an established and 
problematical connection. 


Salt, which is used on winter roads for 
safety's sake, can find its way into pri- 
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259-9104 


Lois M. Alexander and 
Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 
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Barbara 1. O'Brien 


REALTOR 


At The Depot 
SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 
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259-8573 


Claire L. Mount, 259-8695 
George R. Kornfeld, 259-8936 
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vate wells and public water supplies, and 
there it may become a danger to human 
health. 


What is the situation in Lincoln? "When 
I came to work for Lincoln in 1972," says 
DPS Superintendent Richard Carroll, "I cut 
down on the use of salt. We are all con- 
cerned about ecology here. But if I could 
not use salt at all, I couldn't operate." 


The Lincoln DPW purchases about 10% as 
much salt as sand for the winter, compared 
with 30% for the state DPW. Further, 
Carroliesets the ratio,to. be used in. any... 
one storm with consideration for many fac- 
tors. Wet snow means the plows need more 
salt to help clear the roads in a hurry. 
If the temperature is expected to plummet, 
speed is even more important. In March, 
we can use less salt and more sunshine. 
Even the expected amount of traffic is con- 
sidered. 


If the townspeople wanted to eliminate 
salt on the roads, Carroll says, they 
would have to spend many more dollars on 
equipment and labor ($26,000 was appropri- 
ated for snow removal last year) or else 
tolerate hazardous driving conditions for 
longer periods after each snowstorm. (Some 
towns have tried the latter approach, only 
to revert to salting when they reached 
their limit of tolerance.) 


Does Lincoln's water supply need that much 
protection? The State Board of Health 
checks both Sandy Pond and the Tower Road 
well three times a year, testing levels of 
sodium and chloride as well as many other 
contaminants. Records available from the 
past 15 years show that the level of chlor- 
ide fluctuates but stays well below the 
limit of 250 parts per million set by the 
Federal Department of Health. Levels 

last fall were about 10 ppm. for Sandy 
Pond, and 20 for the well. 


Sodium, the more hazardous element, has 
not been subject to checking for as long 
but appears so far to be stable, hovering 
around 5 ppm. in Sandy Pond and 10 in the 
well; the Department of Health recommends 
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a limit for sodium of 20 ppm. 
One difficulty in assessing the situation 
arises from the fact that these chemicals, 
especially sodium, build up very slowly 


in the deep ground water, where water 
travel is measured in feet per day instead 
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RICHARDSON BUILDING 
LINCOLN 259-9177 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


259-8722 


DAILY TAXI SERVICE 
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Country Squire 
Restaurant 


The next time you’re 
in Lincoln Center 
stop by fora 
snack or a meal 


Lincoln Rd. = Lincoln 


Broken Bridle 
Leather Shop 


Custom Made Leather Goods 
Shoe and Tack Repair 


CUSTOM SANDALS 


Tues.-Sat. 
10:00-6:00 


259-9791 
LEWIS) STREET 
LINCOLN, MASS. 


DAVID WEINBERG 
PROPRIETOR 


259-9794 


C—> 


Doherty’s Garage, Inc. 
AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


William R. Doherty LINCOLN ROAD 


President 


LINCOLN, MASS. 


of feet per minute. Thus by the time an 
accumulation reaches the danger level, it 
has already become difficult to remedy, 
if not impossible. Our neighboring town 
of Weston closed two municipal wells be- 
cause of salt contamination, and now buys 
its water: from the MDC. 


Salt, of course, is only one of many pol- 
lutants that could affect a water supply, 
but it would be included in any compre- 
hensive research, such as proposed in 
Article 14 of Lincoln's next Town Meeting. 
This article, sponsored jointly by the 
Water Commissioners and Conservation Com- 
mission, seeks to authorize an in-depth 
study of all factors affecting Lincoln's 
water supply, now and in the foreseeable 
future. 


In the meantime, Lincoln citizens might 

be asking themselves, and each other -- 

which is more important, clean roads or 

clean water? It may, one day, be neces- 
sary to choose. 


617-259-8168 


LINCOLN 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Ethel C.Garrett | 
President | 


Lincoln Road Lincoln, Mass. 


n 
spring be far behind? 
by Allen H. Morgan 


Executive Vice President 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 


In March in Lincoln one learns from the 
trills of spring peepers around our 
marshes that there are other residents 
besides the dooryard jonquils to pop up 
from heneath the leaf litter. 


Despite their soprano clamor, which on a 
clear, quiet evening may be heard a mile 
away, spring peepers are very small frogs. 
Even the females, which are larger than 
males, barely spill beyond the one-inch 
mark when placed upon a ruler. And fe- 
males are the silent ones. The one- 

inch males provide all the uproar. 


We mention the spring peepers rather than 
the more silent spring-emergers, such as 
the painted turtle, salamanders, and the 
mourning cloak butterfly, since the noisy 
peepers can hardly be ignored. 


In addition, spring peepers for all their 
prevalence are mysterious little animals. 
Both legends and handbooks will tell you 
that these small frogs, whose "hands and 
feet'' are so well adapted to climbing, 
spend their summers in trees. But Dr. 
James D. (Skip) Lazell,, Jr., Massachusetts 
Audubon Society wildlife biologist, is 
not too certain about the summer where- 
abouts of spring peepers. Skip, who has 
spent much time studying amphibians in 
Lincoln and on Cape Cod and the Islands, 
estimates that there are no fewer than 

96 million peepers on Cape Cod. In eight 
years of searching for them outside the 
breeding pools, he has found a couple of 
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dozen. Statistically, his discoveries 
suggest that what he found were freaks. 
This leaves roughly 96 million healthy 
spring peepers unaccounted for. 


Enough spring peepers have been found 
under leaf litter in the winter to suggest 
that the mass of the population hibernates 
in such locations, 


At about the same time that spring peepers 
trill, one may hear in some of the hollows 
of woodlands, such as the Mount Misery 
conservation land, what sounds like the 
quacking of dozens of ducks. Yet there 
are no ducks present, at least not a- 
around the hollows flooded by melting 

snow and early rains. The quacking is the 
love call of wood frogs, small toad-sized 
frogs that wear a bandit's mask over the 
eyes. Wood frogs will spend the summer 
quite unfroglike, hopping around on the 
leaf litter far from water. 


Spotted salamanders, which one might think 
of as little black alligators with yellow 
spots, also emerge from leaf litter in 
mid-March and head for nearby breeding 
ponds. Spotted salamanders are five 

to eight inches long. Hundreds of these 
salamanders on rainy nights in early 
spring used to crawl to Cemetery Pond in 
Lincoln. Around 1968, Lazell and his co- 


operators noted a decline in Lincoln's spottec 


salamanders, and by 1976 only one male 
was seen at the pond. Supposedly no eggs 
were laid that year. The reason: Ceme- 
tery Pond has become too acid for spotted 
salamander eggs to survive in it. Where 
does the acid come from? Oddly, from 

the Middle West where electric generating 
plants burn coal -- and to some extent 
from man's efforts to clean the environ- 
ment. In the old days, coal was burned 
with little control on stack emissions. 
Fly ash, which is alkaline, went out the 
stack with sulfur compounds, which are 
acidic. Apparently the fly ash neutra- 
lized the sulfur acids. Modern methods 
have eliminated fly ash. 
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Around the Village 


NEW BUSINESS OFFICERS 
At a recent meeting of the Lincoln Busi- 
ness and Professional Association, John 
Ciraso was elected president, Art 
Tetrault vice president, Jim Saunders 
secretary, and Mary Glynn treasurer. 


Formed last November, the association 
has 35 members and serves as the focus 
of a business community of over 100. 


A special sub-committee has been appoint- 
ed to deal with business signs, with 
Dick Samson as chairman. Other members 
are Ernest Johnson, John Donelan, Fred 
Walkey, and Al Asaff. 


Members of the Board of Directors are 
Ernest Johnson, Kenneth Desmond, Marge 
Smith, Dr. Gauchman, Lillian Pappas, 
and John Donelan. 


SUMMER JOBS AT CODMAN 
Codman Community Farms has several full- 
and part-time jobs open during spring 
and summer. Salaries are modest, but 
workers will take part in the follow- 
ing, activitLess, «crop. planning, wlant-— 
ing, harvesting, pest control and 
crop marketing, sheep raising, bee 
keeping, seed cultivation, canning and 
freezing -- for starters. Anyone int- 
erested call John Solman, 259-0467. 


DAY SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES 
The Lincoln Country Day School at St. 
Anne's Church has some openings for 3 or 
4 day students with extended day. The 
resulapeday .runs .trom 9215) to. 12:00. 
The extended period adds 8:30 to 9:15 
and 12 noon to three. Charges are on 
an hourly basis. 


From June 6 through June 17 the school 
will have a program open to any child, 
hours from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. For infor- 
mation call Barbara Bergemann, 259- 
8607. 
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SUBURBAN 
SERVICES Co. 


Spring Clean-up 


Tire Repairs Roofing 


Backhoe Work 
Carpentry 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


259-9609 CONCORD Rd. 
LINCOLN 
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LINCOLN 
RICHARDSON 
DRUG. CO: 


RICHARD E. SAMSON 
JAMES X. SAUNDERS 
CARMIN J. SPIRO 


HOURS 
Mon. - Fri. : 7:30a.m. - 8p.m. 
Sat.: 7:30a.m. - 6p.m. 
Sun.: 7:30a.m. - lp.m. 


259-9484 


LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMING OF AGE 
The Council on Aging of Lincoln (COAL) 
was voted into existence at last year's 
Town Meeting. Since then, the twelve 
Council members have been seeking ways to 
help those over sixty continue to en- 
joy the pleasures of Lincoln. 


Did you know that well balanced meals 

are available right now at both of our 
local high schools? Lincoln-Sudbury 
offers its regular student menu at 

about eightycents between 1l a.m. and 

1 p.m.. Minuteman Vo-Tech on Route 2A 
costs $1.80 in the pleasant student-run 
restaurant, the Fife and Drum. It's open 
five days a week all year, 11 tol. 


We hear that the Old Town Hall Exchange 
now has low-salt, single-portion casser- 
oles for sale. If you need regular 
delivery of meals to your door and ex- 
pect to pay accordingly, Eldecare Ser- 
vices, Inc., of Belmont may be what 

you are looking for. Telephone 391- 
1600 for information. 


COAL has recently joined the Emerson 
Hospital's '"Wheel-a'Meal" program. A hot 
and a cold meal are delivered to one's 
door before noon Monday through Friday, 
at $2.00 a day. There must be a health 
need for this service. If you want 

the service, or would like to volunteer 
to deliver the meals, call Charlotte 
Barnaby, 259-8867, or Enid Winchell, 
259-8962. 


For preventive health care, there is a 
free 60-plus monthly health clinic, 

10 to 12 at Pierce House. It is staffed 
by the Emerson Hospital Home Care depart- 
ment. 


This spring, programs are being planned 
to follow the clinic. On March 15, Abi- 
gail Avery shows her slides of the Gala- 
pagos Islands. Between the clinic and 
the talk, dessert and beverages will be 
served. Take a sandwich with you if you 
'd like. Everyone is welcome to Mrs. 
Avery's talk’ starting at 12:30. 
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Clinic dates are March 15, April 12, May 
17, and June 21. For information call 
Louise Meeks at 259-0278. 


Other important services available in- 
clude transportation to health appoint- 
ments (call Doris Podsen, 259-9145 

or Harry Healey, 259-8476); help with 
household chores or shopping (call 
Minuteman Home Care Corp., 648-2410); 

a daily telephone check (Mrs. David L. 
Garrison, 259-8744); discounts at some 
area stores (Esther Shapiro, 259-9278). 


Clifford Bowles arranged a trip to Old 
Sturbridge last fall, and a similar ex- 
pedition to the Museum of Fine Arts and 

a bridge group have both been requested 
for the future. If these or other activ- 
ities appeal to you, call him at 259- 
8196 to offer help or suggestions. 


In this same category, there is a Senior 
Citizen Swim Program at Minuteman Vo- 
Tech from 11:30 to 12:15 on Wednesdays. 
What fun -- to swim, and then to lunch 
at the Fife and Drum: 


"4 “, 
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OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 


LINCOLN ROAD 


LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 


GIFTS for ALL 


ANTIQUES KIDS TOYS 
FRESH and FROZEN FOODS 
CANDY, CLOTHES and JEWELRY 


MON.-SAT. 


259-9876 
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BETHANY: A SPECIAL HAVEN 
When the Order of St. Anne set out to 
find new quarters for its convent and 
school for mentally disabled women in 
Kingston van: +ieg at found Jet le.encoun. 
agement from the communities of eastern 
Mass. Lincoln's response, however, was 
different. The Order was warmly wel- 
comed by the Selectmen, who assisted in 
locating a suitable site. Bethany 
moved into a contemporary structure off 
Cambridge Turnpike in August 1970. 


Bethany is a private, non-profit resi- 
dential school with a current enrollment 
of 37 women from 10 states. Its staff of 
42 Episcopal sisters come from England, 
the Philippines, China and the United 
States. The Order has five active 
facilities devoted to the nurture of 
women and children. The operating costs 
of the school are met principally by 

the monthly residence fee of $725 per 
pupil, with church and State aid contrib- 
uting only a small part of the total 
budget. 


The objective of the school is to allow 
each resident to grow toward her maximum 
potential achievement through individual 
attention, human warmth and group inter- 
action. Many, if not most, of the res- 
idents come to Bethany with a profound 
experience of failure. Social rejection 
has compounded the effects of their dis- 
abilities. The staff works with each 
entering resident to make her feel accept- 
ed in an approving atmosphere of love. 
When this love works its miracles, signi- 
ficant learning can take place. 


The program of study at Bethany includes 
reading, math, hygiene, Bible study, art, 
physical education, needlework, weaving 
and cooking. Drama, choir, bowling and 
square dancing (with the Minuteman Asso- 
ciatton for Retarded Citizens) are re- 
creational activities enjoyed regularly. 


The developing skills of the residents 
are put to practice in the kitchen and 
dining room, and in the sewing room where 
many gift items are created for sale to 
visitors. An important product prepared 
at Bethany is altar bread, which is dis- 


tributed to Anglican, Methodist, Catho- 
lic and Lutheran churches in the United 
States and abroad, with 1.5 million 
pieces sent out yearly. 


The chief event at Bethany open to the 
public is the Strawberry Festival, sched- 
uled this year for Sunday, May 22. This 
celebration gives the residents a chance 
to entertain their families and friends 
at their own "home" and to display their 
handwork to visitors. Proceeds from 
sales at the Festival go toward the pur- 
chase of needed extras. 


Bethany has a continuing need for volun- 
teers to assist with its program. Judy 
Hinds, Director of Volunteers, stresses 
that no specific skills are required, 
Since guidance is provided by the staff. 
What is needed is the desire to give 
warm Support to one or more women who 
may need assistance with handwork such 
as crewel or weaving. Particularly 
sought, also, are volunteers to be on 
call to drive residents to medical ap- 
pointments, shops, or the Lincoln Lib- 
rary. Those reading this article who 
would like to give time to Bethany 
should call Mrs. Hinds at 259-9800, Mon- 
day through Thursday, 9 a.m. to noon. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


BIKES What became of the bicycle bell? 
Walkers on the bike paths lose 
epidermis or a year's growth to the si- 
lent velocipedes, but fancy new bikes 
don't have bells, and they should. 


DUMP North Lincoln has had enough, and 
it is time the town recognize No. 
Lincoln is dumped on -- Route 2, Minute- 
man National Park, Hanscom Field, the 
present dump -- and now the proposed 
filling of the DiPerna gravel pits. We 
must face our responsibilities, compact 
our refuse, and take it out of town. 
The writing is on the wall: before the 
decade ends the present sanitary land- 
fill will be a Mt. Trashmore. 


Should Lincoln take to the courts and 
ask that conservation land be used for 
dumping? Should Lincoln force No. Lin- 
colnites into legal battles over this 
intended usage? 


We would like to con- 
gratulate Ruth Hapgood, 
Peggy Marsh and their collaborating 
team on the occasion of the publica- 
tion of the Lincoln Review's first 
issue. They have all worked long and 
hard to make their dreams a reality and 
we wish them all possible luck in the 
future. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The paper arrives at a very appropriate 
and exciting time of the year, with the 
current flurry of pre-town-meeting and 
election activities. It was thoughtful 
to provide each household with a free 
copy of the first issue, and we hope 
that a great many residents will follow 
our example in subscribing to future 
issues. 
Beth and Bob Sutherland 
Grasshopper Lane 
P.S. Enclosed is a check for $3.50. 
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ALNAH JOHNSTON'S CHINA ADVENTURES 
Reviewed by Lucy Cole 
Alnah Johnston's The Footprints of the 


Pheasant in the Snow reads like fiction 


because it is a remembering. The appeal 
of her book is the excited pleasure she 
finds at eighty in looking back at the 
girl, then the young woman she was in 
Pelinoe in) O25 een thie .tacul fue o tres 
ching University from then until 1926, 
she records these years of change and 
turmoil in China carefully, with a deep 
love for the Chinese people. But the 
light, gay side of the story is of par- 
ties in the legations' international 
community, of happiness within the col- 
lege, and of her enchantment with new 
scenes and different customs. Vacation 
expeditions were explorations into an- 
cient®times; out sto*the borders, even fo 
Mongolia. 


This beautiful book is a pleasure to 
see, to touch, and to hold. (Anthoen- 
sen Press, Portland, Me. A copy is in 
the Lincoln Library, or available from 
the Concord Bookshop or Hathaway House.) 


ST. ANNE'S ELECTS 
On Sunday, Feb. 13, 21 young people were 
presented by Father Stephen Apthorp to 
Bishop John B. Coburn in the service of 
Confirmation. They were Daniel Beau- 
dette, Kristen Bjork, Clarissa Dane, 
Thomas Dewey, Jill Gallagher, Eric 
Haessler, Lauren Hawes, David Holland, 
Kimerer La Mothe, Linda Lewis, Elizabeth 
MacMahon, Stephanie Miskell, William 
Moszka, Charles Nelson Jr., Stephen 
Nicolson, Mary Elizabeth Roehr, Gordon 


Row, Donna Snelling, Wendy Whitman, and 


Jennifer Wollmar. 


The following day Bishop Coburn and his 
wife were guests at the annual parish 
supper and business meeting. Albert 
Avery III was elected senior warden, 
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Marcia Roehr junior warden, Alden Briggs 
treasurer, Charles Snelling clerk. 

Patti Kazmaier and Murray Nicolson were 
elected vestry members joining Bruce 
Bare, Barbara Cone, Richard Ferraro, 

and Judy Gross. Beverly Eckhardt is 
delegate to the Diocesan Convention and 
Fdgar Davy is alternate. 


WESTON RACQUET CLUB 


Enjoy the pleasure of tennis all year long 


WINTER 


© 8 championship indoor courts 
@ non-glare, indirect, shadow free lighting 
® restored country mansion (circa 1880) clubhouse 
e dressing, shower and sauna rooms for men and women 


@ pro shop @ Jounge 


@ nursery with child care services 
@ Open 7 days 


@ Jessons @ fennis parties 


& SUMMER 


@ 8 lighted championship outdoor courts 


@ terraced sundecks 


© heated swimming and whirl pools 


@ food service bar 
PS2WEST ST: 


clarkgallery 


presents MARCH 8—26, 1977 


Hours: 
Tues—Sat. 10-5 
Thurs: 10-5, 7-9 
and by appointment 


Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Mass. 01773 


Tel: (617) 259-8303 


890-4285 


FLASH 


Since Bob Lemire's article was written, 
Town boards have met and decided to post- 
pone a vote on the bond issue to a later 
Town Meeting. This will follow a Seminar 
Similar to the By 80 conference of 1970. 
Annual Town Meeting will still consider 
the Smith, Snider, and Warner parcels. 


PLOTS AND PLANS 
Onehord hls apede30 em mas 
Gwyn Loud and Ann Coburn 
will present a session for 
gardeners on "Planning Your 
Plot.2" Abbeplotterssare icons 
dially invited to come to the 
Drumlin Farm Nature Center 
with seed catalogues in hand 
and visionary vegetables in 
their heads to listen to 
these two experienced and 
successful growers. 


GREENHOUSE 
Interested in planting, 
transplanting, or tending 
greenhouse in March & April? 
Call Ginny Lemire, in charge 
Ongthise CCh¥uragect. 


"BUT WHERE IS THE FRONT 
DOOR?" 
Before Christmas, Con- 
gressman Drinan was ask- 
ed by a Lincoln resident 
to assist in solving the 
back-at-the-front prob- 
lem at the South Lincoln 
PasteOLtices Many FoLbis 
zens have protested 
against the inside loc- 
ation of sthe front door, 
and it now seems that 
Congressman Drinan's re- 
quest to the Postmaster 
in Boston to look into the 
question may result ina 
welcome change. 


Coming Events 


Matched) | Zeno Loe Play: wethe Miracle 
Workers.'' No Exit 
Players, Minuteman Vo-Tech. Dinner 


Theatre, for reservations call 861-6500. 


MARCH 15 Film: "The Loneliness of the 
Long Distance Runner." Library 
Film Series, Town Hall, 7:30. Directed in 
1962 by Tony Richardson, this film has Tom 
Courtenay in his first screen role, play- 
ing the reform school boy of Alan Silli- 
toe's "Saturday Night and Sunday Morning." 


MARCH 15 Hanscom Task Force Open Meet- 
ing, Lexington Town Office 
Bldg, Mass. Ave., 7:30, Room G15. 
Change is coming to Hanscom under Mass- 
port. Series of meetings will discuss 
jet ban, night curfew, gross weight of 
Mercrare, ete. For informationscall 
R. Langdon Wales, chairman. 


MARCH15 Candidates' Night, League of 

Women Voters. Brooks Auditor- 
ium. Coffee with candidates 7:30-8. 
Formal presentations 8 p.m. 


MARCH 16 "Nostalgia Night" of silent 
films. Second in series of 
Wednesday eves. by Concord-Carlisle 
Continuing Education. 51 Walden, Con- 
cord. Adm. eee 
MARCH 18 Red Cross Bloodmobile, First 
Paras sconescourch. 2 to 7:45. 
For appointment, phone Bobbi Spreadbury, 
259-9567, or Sandy Bradlee, 259-8597. 


Lincoln Girl Scouts celebrate 
their founding, with enter- 
tainment by all local troops. 


MARCH 21. 


MARCH 23 Slide program: "Jimmy Who? 
From early Primary to Inaugu- 

ration" by Mikki Ehrenfeld, profession- 

al photographer who covered Carter's 

campaign. Library, Tarbell Room, 

230. 0.1, 
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MARCH 23 Foreign film night, 51 Walden, 
Concord, G p.m 92.00, 
MARCH 26 TOWN MEETING. 9:30 a.m. in 


Brooks Auditorium. Lunch 
break around noon, food provided by 8th 
Grade French Class to raise money for 
their Quebec trip. 

MARCH 28. Town Elections, Smith gym. 
Short films including 'Occur- 


rence at Owl Creek Bridge." 
51 Walden, Concord, 8 p.m. $2.50. 


MARCH 30 


APRIL 4 "Organic Gardening,'' open meet- 
ing sponsored by Lincoln Garden 
Club & Codman Community Farms. Drumlin 
Farm, /:30 p.m. Speaker: Penelope 
Turton from Stearns Organic Farm in 


Framingham. 


APRIL 4 Films La Salamandre.sttpswiss 

made, in French, English sub- 
titles, directed by Alain Tanner. Town 
Habis 723074 New Yorker says: *Capti= 
vating. ..drobl:..not'to*be*missede 
APRIL.5. .'The United Nations," LWV Unit 
Meeting. 9:30 a.m. Place to 
be announced. 


APRIL 16 Start of one-week Spring Vac- 
ation. Classes’ resume on 

Apr Li 5% 

APRIL 17 29th Annual Boston Printmakers 


Exhibition at De Cordova Museum, 
for two months. Includes entries from US 
and Canada in range of print media from 
etchings to experimental intaglios, colla- 
graphs, and mixed-media prints. The cur- 
rent exhibition, 'The American Dream," 
continues until April 10. 


APRIL*25 ,Film; “Henry V;" Town Hall, 
7:30. Laurence Olivier's 
great Shakespearean film. 


LATE APRIL Bicycle Safety Clinic and Sale 


by Cub Scouts. Save your old 


bikes. Time to be announced. 
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WINDOW TREATMENT SALE 
Until March 18 


20% off 


all custom window treatments 


Custom shades e Woven woods e Levolor blinds 
Joannae Del Mare Kirsch 


“= Inside- Outside 
Xe 


és Home mara t Studio 


The Mall - at Lincoln Sta. Lincoin 259-0310 


CONGRATULATIONS 
& 


BEST WISHES 
to 


Tremain Parsons 


eo ae 


Pianos tuned 
and 


reconditioned 


‘‘LINCOLN REVIEW’’ 


Tiel Aig ELREAWLT, INGmRes baa 
t LINCOLN 259-9220 


The Halper of Hallmark of Qual 


oe amas 69-1250 = 


Jane Butler Alfred Mag 


aletta 


Patriciays. fablan John B. Murray 


John W. Carman Lawrence A. 


John P. Cooper Marion R. 


Paglierani 
Killam 


Ruth Copeland Jenny O. Woodworth 


Claire F. Tetreault 
Arthur H. Tetreault, Fresident 


Serving Lincoln- Concord and Countryside 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


Realtors 


Bonnie Rich 


Bobbi Tucker 
Joanne Whitman 


Jean Lord 
Fan Cabot 


Office 
Olde Firehouse Walden St. 


259-8518 


259-0204 
259°9111 

369°6027 
369-3096 


(617) 259-9133 


Concord, Massachusetts 01742 (617) 369-8750 


With this issue the LINCOLN REVIEW begins 
its periodical career, expecting to pub- 
lish Lincoln news, history, comment; spec- 
ulation, opinion, centered on the town 

and townspeople. 


Write for us and to us. We value your 
interests and opinions; we seek a wide 
coverage in the town; we will continue 
to be concerned, topical, and opti- 
mastic. 


The first issue is being sent to the 
whole town. To receive subsequent issues 
mail the subscription blank TODAY! 


Next Issue 
Focus on RECREATION: Our Needs and 
Resources 


Deadlines 
Ap COREE Co an a ea a gaa Vay sk she 
aly to SS er Ae a a ee fe DYLEe 9D 
(PUBLICITY CHAIRMEN PLEASE NOTE) 


Editors and Publishers: Margaret B. 
Marsh,’ Ruth K. Hapgood. Associates: Nancy 
M. Bower, Janet Boynton, Raymond F. Cabot, 
Lucy F. Cole, Shelly B. Collingwood,)Bev-— 
erly Eckhardt, Phyllis Feingold, Eugenia 
Neaelant, Andrew. D. Fragiern, vJr.\,. Ann 
Gras, Elizabeth A. Little, Lucile N. Mc 
Mahon, Jeanne S. Roberts, Elizabeth Smith, 
Rhoda K. Tashioglou. 


PweQ. eBoxe45 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01/73 
LINCOLN REVIEW: Please enter my subscrip- 
Eicon tor, LO issues. 6 S3750. 
Name . 
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HISTORY STRIKES AGAING 


First: 


HOORAY for the LINCOLN REVIEWS 
ONE SMALL STEP For WORLD MEDIA, 
ONE GIANT STEP for LINCOLN JOURNALISIT4 


SECOND “23 YEARS AGO, BOB PEARMAIN | 
Started selling and appraising real estate | 
in LINCOLN and vicinity having built | 
TABOR HILL ROAD. Iwo years ago he Staite) | 
his own company 2g now haS four offices: | 
pearmain associATES Inc. REALTORS 


LINCOLN-REVIEW 


and see inside == 


Clement Sawtell's "Recreation in Rhyme" 
Pigs, Prime Recyclers 

Valentine Maroni: Older Needs 

Elliott Grabill on Town Meeting 


Focus on Recreation 


"WHAT DO WE WANT?" 


An Informal Survey of High Schoolers' Views on Something To Do 
By Walter Jacob, Sarah Franklin, Rachel Rapperport 
Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 


A major problem that has plagued families in Lincoln since, 
perhaps, the establishment of the community is entertainment 
of the children during after-school hours and on weekends. 


Lincoln is a unique community, and it is ironic that many of 
the assets prized by its adult citizens have created problems 
for its young people. Judging from the amount of conservation 
land and the size of private lots in Lincoln, one may conclude 
that many people move to Lincoln to lead quiet, semi-isolated 
lives. In essence, they feel a need to escape the hustle and 
bustle of neighborhoods and the pressure of highly structured 
social lives. In contrast, their adolescent children crave 
ample opportunity to socialize with their peers. While the 
rural environment is ideal for the nerves of the parents, the 
children are left somewhat at a loss getting where they want 
to go and doing what they want to do. 


One Lincoln-Sudbury student quoted her father as saying, "If 
you're bored, why not go out and get some kids together and do 
something? When I was a kid, we played stickball every after- 
noon." The fact is that Lincoln has few cohesive "neighbor- 
hoods" in which it is easy to organize a spontaneous game of 
stickball. Many children's best friends live five miles away, 
and a student needs either a strong will and a bicycle, or an 
obliging parent with a car. 


Still, for a child in Lincoln, the younger years are not a 
serious difficulty. Bus passes enable students to visit their 
friends after school on the Lincoln school buses. The high 
school student attending Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School, 
however, encounters a new problem. In the first place, the 
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school is located in 
Sudbury. In the second 
place, the school is about three quarters 
populated by students from Sudbury. While 
there is some tendency for students of 
the same town to stick with their old 
friends in a new environment such as L-S, 
it is inevitable that new inter-community 
friendships will grow over the years, and 
the transportation problem will once more 
raise its ugly head. 


WHAT DO WE WANT? 


The buses at the High School are, of 
course, able to take one student to an- 
other's house after school, but he will 
still have to get home. A major factor 
in his ability to resolve this dilemma is 
age. During a student's freshman and 
sophomore years at L-S, his friends will 
typically be students in the same grade. 
Since at that age nobody has a driver's 
license, underclassmen are virtually 
stranded. The upperclassmen who drive, 
or know others who do, have less of a 
problem; their only difficulties are 
money for gas and parental consent to use 
the car. 


Because getting to Sudbury is so diffi- 
cult, Lincoln students have a general de- 
Sire for more activities that are cen- 
tered in Lincoln. In an informal survey 
conducted among twenty L-S students of 
various ages, only two did not mention a 
.desire for more organized athletics 
available in Lincoln. A typical reac- 
tion was, "I wish there were more things 
to do here. I think we should organize 
more sports teams, like the Lincoln Legs, 
and we should establish a social center 
of some sort where people could get to- 
gether." 


The idea of more organized sports seems 
sensible enough, since it has worked in 
the past with, for example, the Little 
League and the Lincoln Legs; however, 
the idea of a social center is slightly 
unrealistic. Transportation could still 
be a problem. Will a parent reluctant 
to drive his child to Sudbury and back 
be any more willing to make the trip if 


ity iso arnsocial center. in Lincoln?) it 
seems, in fact, that some students have 
adopted the belief expressed by the par- 
ent quoted above, that if there were a 
soda-pop joint where people could "hang 
Ouc yeseucents would flock to ity “in 
fact, the Country Squire serves excellent 
sodas, but it is not heavily populated 
with teenagers. 


Obviously, there is a problem. The par- 
ents who moved to Lincoln for its soli- 
tude and individuality do not want to see 
a social center built in the center of 
town any more than they want to move back 
to the neighborhoods they left. 


Thus their children are ddomed to a fairly 
dull and isolated childhood until they 
obtain their driver's licenses. The big 
question is: can we obtain a more satis- 
factory balance in meeting the recrea- 
tional priorities of our younger citizens 
without disrupting the quality of life 

so pleasing to older residents? 


We who have compiled the information for 
and written this article feel that this 
question is something all of us must ask 
ourselves if we are to live in a success- 
ful community. 


HEARING FROM JUNIOR HIGH 

by Jane O'Loughlin 

(Ann Mellor's creative writing class 
Picked Jane O'Loughlin to speak for 
them. ) 


I think the town of Lincoln needs a place 
where junior high kids can go. There are 
very few activities for people in this 
age bracket. If the town had a pool hall 
or bowling alley as Concord does, every- 
one would probably hang out there instead 
of the drugstore and the mall. We don't 
need anything as expensive as that, but 
it would be nice if there were organized 
activities during the afternoon for all 
to participate in. Things like soccer, 
baseball, lacrosse, ping-pong, TV tennis, 
volleyball would be things that would 
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JUNIOR HIGH 


(Continued) 


draw people. 


If the kids were polled for their favor- 
ite activities, and their favorites were 
organized after school, a lot of kids 
would go. 


OTHER COMMENTS FROM EIGHTH GRADERS 


"If a program is set up for kids, it will 
be used for a while, then destroyed or 
forgotten." 


"You might be able to play tennis if the 
adults wouldn't hog the courts." 


",.-have one room where kids could go af- 
ter school and possibly in the early eve- 
ning to just sit around and talk or do 
anything else that they want, providing 
that it is not destructive." 
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"I think that in the winter Lincoln 


could set aside some hills for sledding. 
One good choice might be the Nike Base 
hill by Audubon." 


"The people who run Codman Pool could 
lower the prices and not put in so much 
chlorine." 


"Kids have brains. If they really want 
something to do, they should think of it 
themselves." 


"There are quite a few things to do in 
the summer....There are not many things 
to do in the winter when kids are mostly 
bored." 


"If children are willing to look around 
and sometimes pay a little, they can be 
active most of the time." 


Classified 


CLASSFIED 


(50¢ per 4C0-character line. Please 
send with remittance to Shelly Colling- 
wood, Beaver Pond Road, Route 4, Lincoln.) 


PHOTOGRAPHER Margo Ward will photograph 
Lincoln 4-H Horse Show May 14. For special 
photos see her at show or call 1-873-8917. 


HORSE: needs weekday rider. Some exper- 
ience necessary. Ace of Spades, c/O 
Hapgood 259-8485. 


WINDOW SHADES are energy savers. 
All styles available at Inside- 
Outside, 259-0310 
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RECREATION -- WHAT IS IT? 


Recreation is an umbrella word which every- 
one defines differently. To some, recre- 
ation is what the Recreation Committee pro- 
wides,) TO} Others;) Lire .n-lIicolnsewith 
wildlife at the window, seems recreation 
enough. Moving into increasingly organ- 
ized entertainments, we have a wealth of 
classes for fun from yoga to basket weaving, 
from gardens to horses, music, theater, art, 
and organized sports. 


Twenty years ago the Town had a tennis 
committee and one to administer a summer 
playground for six weeks. By 1951 the 
Town had grown so big, 2339 persons, that 
a full-blown Recreation Committee was 
established with a budget of $1900. 


It has always been puzzling to decide how 
far recreation should be supported by 
public funds. One subject everyone seems 
to agree on is some kind of summer program 
to take up the slack when school stops. 


This year's Recreation budget includes 
$20,150 for salaries and custodial fees, 
$3750 for the salary and $3700 for the 
expenses of a youth director, and $7825 
for general expenses, a total of $35,425. 
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PLAY BALL 


April saw the start of baseball season, 
with a Little League program that includes 
hundreds of boys and girls. There isa 
Saturday morning instruction program, April 
through June, and regularly scheduled games 
for Little League and Pony League. 


The program is entirely financed by contri- 
butions, which should be sent to treasurer 
Herb Stebbins. 


WATCH FOR OUR RUNDOWN OF SUMMER PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL’ AGES IN OUR MAY ISSUE 


: RECREATIONAL NEEDS STUDY COMMITTEE 
REPORT DUE 
by Janet Boynton 


A preliminary report offering an analysis 
of Lincoln's recreational needs is sched- 
uled for distribution to five town com- 
mittees this week. 


This three-and-a-half month undertaking 
has been the concern of members of the 
Recreational Needs Study Committee. Meet- 
ing weekly over a brown bag lunch at 

Town Hall have been Georgina Herschbach, 
selected by the School Committee, Carolyn 
Birmingham from the Lincoln School Asso- 
ciation, Lee Harrison, League of Women 
Voters delegate, John Garrison, former 
selectman, and former Recreation Committee 
chairman, Harry Hadley, who is now serv- 
ing as chairman of the new study group. 


In a telephone interview last week, Hadley 
said his group had been examining three 
dimensions of recreaticn: available facil- 
ities, programs and activities, and age 
groups. By looking for gaps or overlaps 
in this grid, problems of unused space, 
scheduling conflicts, or needed programs 
have been identified. The five group mem- 
bers will be recommending solutions to 
these problems. 


Hadley stated, "Our report contains noth- 
ing revolutionary. The bulk of the com- 
mittee's work is finding solutions to 
problems everyone knows about." 


The town's demographic shift, with school 
population declining and the number of 
elderly on the increase, has required 
attention to new and different types of 
programs, Hadley said. Priority-setting 
for use of school buildings, particularly 
in view of the contemplated closing 

of Smith School, is yet another concern. 
The committee has questioned to what ex- 
tent "is the town a parent of the kids?" 
Hadley pointed out that after-school 
sports programs, organizations such as 
"Just Kids," and the problem of vandal- 
ism in town are a few of the related 
issues. . 


RECREATION NEEDS (cont. ) 


"Tt's a study committee without portfolio," 


chairman Hadley said. "When we feel that 
we've beat the subject to death, then we'll 
ork aha 


HAY BURNERS 
by Ruth Hapgood 
About 150 horses (and one donkey) inhabit 
the wilds of Lincoln, making horseback 
riding a more popular recreation than 
most people realize. 


Young riders of some 20 of these animals 
belong to the Lincoln 4-H Horse Club, ano- 
ther half dozen to the Musketaquid Pony 
Club in Concord. Some adults ride with 
the Norfolk Hunt, whose joint master is 
Mrs. John Glass of Baker Bridge Road, or 
the Nashoba Valley Hunt, whose joint mas- 
ter is J. Quincy Adams, Old Concord Rd. 


May 14 is the date of this year's 4-H 
Horse Show. This small hunt seat show 
is open to all junior riders of Lincoln 
and by invitation to the members of Wes- 
ton and Wayland 4-H horse clubs. 


One of the most exciting classes, though 
baffling to spectators, is the Fitting 

and Showmanship contest. Members show 

the animal they have cared for for many 
months and are judged on the condition 

and training that result. The club's Barn 
Trophy, based on care of horse, barn, pad- 
dock, and tack, is another reward for 

hard work. 


Mary Hadcock and Joan Neely, the Club's 
leaders, remind us that the meetings are 
open to anyone who wants to learn more 
about horses and their care. 


For parents whose youngsters have "horse 
fever," maintenance of a horse these days 
is around $1000-1500 a year. It is some- 
times possible for two to share a horse, 
or a local horse can sometimes be leased 
or borrowed, perhaps in exchange for dedi- 
cated barn work. So don't just rule out 

a horse project, the 4-H leaders say, 

but talk to them about possibilities. 
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They add a warning -- whatever you do, 
don't buy or borrow a horse for your 

child without good advice as to its health 
and safe riding behavior. The child also 
needs basic riding skills before taking 

on a horse or her own. Horse care is 

more difficult and demanding than dog or 
cat care and needs a full family commit- 
ment. 


Leaders and members are to be found any 
Wednesday during the spring, between 
3:30 and 4:30 at Browning Field, Weston Rd. 


To watch our local horses performing, see 
the Lincoln Horse Show on May 14 or the 
Musketaquid Show in Concord on May 15. 
Another high point for younger children 

is the Middlesex County 4-H Light Horse 
Field Day, April 23, 9-3, 4-H Fair Grounds 
in Westford. Lincoln will participate 

in the morning horse judging contest. 
After lunch comes a Horse Bowl, and dres- 
sage and gymkhana demonstrations. 


CONTRA DANCING - NEW ENGLAND STYLE 


When the Town Hall rocks on Friday night, 
it's Roaring Jelly, caller Dan Watt, and 
perhaps 100 townsfolk performing squares 
and contras in authentic old New England 
fashion. 


Once a group of musicians who met at each 
other's houses to enjoy the dance tunes 
which derive from old England, Roaring 
Jelly now carries out a regular schedule 
of dances in Concord, Wayland and Lincoln. 


Lincoln's Stuart Coffin plays various 
stringed instruments with the group, 
including a hammer dulcimer he built him- 
self. Jake Jagel, who teaches at Hart- 
well School, performs on the banjo. 


Next Lincoln date: 
person. 


April 22, at $1.00 per 
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RECREATION IN RHYME 
by Clement Sawtell 


You can put on skis when the ground is 
white 

And ski cross country in the bright moon- 
Lech, 


Lincoln's got scouting for girls and boys 
With hikes and camping and all its joys. 


If you don't like scouting, you can try your 
hand 
At a bit of farming on the Codman land. 


You can ride your bike down a good bike path 
Out of the way of the auto's wrath. 


We've got birds and we've got bird walks 
And Audubon folks that give bird talks. 


If you want to march and play the fife, 
The Minute Men offer the best in life. 


You can throw your leg across a horse 
And show your skill, in the ring of course. 


We've got tennis on our own town courts 
Where there're sights and skills of many 
sorts. 


The ball field's there for all kinds of ball 
Played by players both great and small. 


There's also a pool where we go in swimming, 
Boys and girls and men and women. 


We've got fish, in case you're wishing 
To practise Izaak Walton's fishing. 


In green Pierce Park on a nice warm day 
Dogs and horses and kids make hay. 


On a well-known road there's a rock for the 
spooner 

Who by instinct finds it, not later but 
sooner. 


For the lucky ones who are able to read 
We've a library filling every need. 


There's the Garden Club that makes things 
grow 
Indoors and out in the absence of snow. 


Schools for tumbling, skating and ballet, 
Judo and gymnastics most every day. 


De Cordova art and free Bemis Lectures 
And education beyond conjectures. 


Grey hair parties, thanks to our friend Joe, 
And other nice folks whom of course you 
know. 


‘They're other things we've failed to mention 
But not with malice or evil intention! 
a ] 


Just as the recreation of viewing the 
latest DeCordova show moves into art education, 
so bird feeding, watching and walking 
‘shade into questions of pollution and re- 
searches 


WHAT IS MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON? 
WHAT IS IT DOING IN LINCOLN? 


Allen Morgan replied: 


The last half of the question is more ; 
easily answered: the Society has its 
headquarters in Lincoln because Mrs. 
Louise Ayer Hatheway left her 175-acre 
Drumlin Farm and the buildings on it to 
the Society by bequest in November, 
1955. Mrs. Hatheway had admired the Soc 
iety's education program. To utilize 
fully Mrs. Hatheway's mansion home and 
other structures, and to achieve space 
badly needed, the Society moved its 
offices from Boston to Lincoln in 1957. 


Almost ten years later, in 1964, a com- 
mittee of Lincoln members of the Society 
raised money locally to buy 45 acres of 
Boyce Farm land which extended the wild- 
life sanctuary southward and brought the 
total sanctuary acreage to 220. 


The Society is a non-governmental, non- 
profit organization whose primary mis-~ 
sion is the protection and enhancement 
of both the human and natural environ- 
ment. The Society has more than 24,000 
members, most of them residents of Mas- 
sachusetts. It is the largest state 
conservation organization in the United 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON States and the 
oldest Audubon 
Society in the world. Of its 150 emp- 
loyees, half work elsewhere -- princi- 
pally in the system of wildlife sanctu- 
aries which operate across the Common- 
wealth, and as teachers working under 
contract with schools. It is the 
Society's long-range plan to increase 
its out-of-Lincoln staff through a 
series of regional offices. 


The Drumlin Farm property has a dual 
role -- on the north side of Route 117 
is the Headquarters complex, which bas- 
ically consists of four buildings (the 
mansion, garage, kennel and employee's 
house) that were part of the original 
estate. These have all been converted 
into office space and house all the ma- 
jor departments, as well as providing 
workspace for such mundane but critical 
activities as mailing of membership 
materials, keeping of financial records, 
and similar office work. 


Charles E. Roth, the Director of Educa- 
tion, sometimes spends more time out of 
Pineoin than in it. Roth directs 18 
Audubon teachers in the field who teach 
science or ecology courses in public 

and private schools, along with an ex- 
panding program of inservice training of 
classroom teachers. And although the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society has been 

a pioneer in conservation education, 
beginning with its first instructor in 
1925, classroom education techniques are 
only one of Roth's prime concerns. He 
travels thousands of miles each year 
attending teacher's conventions, educa- 
tional curriculum conferences and similar 
gatherings, since Roth heads or has head- 
ed many of the important conservation or 
environmental educational organizations 
in the United States. 


RNS narenucauioonustarfew, Or. 1. C. TT: 
Nisbet, director of the Society's Sci- 
entific Staff, is also a frequent visi- 
tor to Washington and other parts of the 
world. He is an expert in the fields of 
chemicals and toxic substances and works 
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MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON with many other 


environmental or- 
ganizations as well as with government 
agencies. Another Audubon scientist, 
Dr. James J. Mackenzie, a nuclear physic- 
ist, is the Society's energy expert. 


Deborah V. Howard, director of environmen- 
tal affairs, coordinates the Society's 
work in Massachusetts with that of several 
other conservation organizations in areas 
of direct environmental concern -- pre- 
vention of pollution in all its forms, 
wetlands preservation, and so on. She 
directs many Audubon efforts and is a key 
person among those who still work for the 
Pewee Ler ils 


On the other side of the street is Drumlin 
Farm, which is basically a sanctuary for 
wildlife. At the entrance to the farm, 
the Nature Center provides facilities 
where adult education courses are given 
and many meetings on wildlife, conserva- 
tion and environmental issues are held. 
The Nature Center operates in part on 
energy collected by a solar unit on the 
south side of its roof. The solar unit 
was designed so that visitors unfamiliar 
with this still-novel heating system can 
inspect and learn from it. 


In the course of a year, Drumlin Farm has 
somewhere around 100,000 visitors, which 
includes 35,000 school children. This 
visitor attendance figure has remained 
the same for the last 10 to 15 years, a 
figure primarily limited by the amount 

of good weather on weekends, and the phy- 
sical capacity of the property's trails 
and parking, which are designed to limit 
additional visitors when capacity has 
been reached. 


_ UI 
"Towns like Lincoln represent something 


that is steadily disappearing from Ameri- 
can life - a sense of place. Americans 
are the most mobile people on earth: 
every year approximately one family in 
five changes its residence. Like trees 
grown in a nursery, our roots are kept 
trimmed close to the trunk against the 
day when we shall be transplanted." 

Paul Brooks, THE VIEW FROM LINCOLN HILL 
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The Diminished Fifth 


A FOUR PIECE DANCE BAND 
Specializing In All Forms Of 


POPULAR MUSIC 


GIRL SCOUTS FLOURISH 
by Joan Perera 


Right over left and wpe left over right 
and under! 


Tying knots in preparation for camping is 
only one of the activities of the Lincoln 


Girl Scouts. Cook-outs, cake decorating, Mike Getz Ted Hibben 
and bicycle trips keep the Girl Scouts very 443-9242 259-8993 
much alive in Lincoln. Avant Coodrich Ken Keyes 


443-6865 259=87 19 


There are over 100 participating Girl Scouts 
in the town. Forty seven 2nd and 3rd 


graders have joined at Brownie level. Jun Lor site ake 3 9 2k 24a a ak IE 2 a fe 2h afc a ak fe fe ake aie ac ae 


include 18 Fourth graders, -25 Fifth graders, R d B 
and 8 Sixth graders. Seventh, Eighth and e arn 
Nursery School 


Ninth graders form a Cadette Troop, and 
124 Boston Post Roat 


there are 15 girls at this level. Working 
Weston 


with these Scouts are 15 mothers 
who meet 2 to 4 times a month with 
7 yy, (A Parent Co-Operative) 


their troops. 


The flavor of programs is Similar at all 
levels; however, the scope broadens with 
each successive year. Enjoyment and con- 
servation of the outdoors are emphasized. 
Service to community is a focus, and indi- 
vidual as well as collective responsibility 
is encouraged. Also, fun with one's con- 
temporaries is an important by-product 


of the Scout program. We are still taking applications for 


September 1977. Red Barn offers: 3-day 
afternoon programs and a five-day 
morning program. Kindergarten option. 
Extended day lunch program. 

Summer program will begin June 27 

for 6 weeks. Call for more information. 


893 ~ 8020 
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In Lincoln, one might find 2nd grade Brow- 
nies hiking near a pond to observe the 
migrating Canadian geese or 3rd grade 
Brownies picking up trash along roadways. 
One might see 4th grade Girl Scouts roll- 
ing sleeping bags or assembling tents 
while 5th graders might plant a tree or 
bulbs at the schools, or check their bikes 
for safety. One might observe the 6th 
grade Girl Scouts studying natural dyes 

Or’ preparing. for.a camping trip. The Ca- 
dette Girl Scouts might be researching BSaom Fram Ragto Bock 


cave exploration around the world or ay Private Parties & other Occasions = 
planning meals for their next camp-out. 
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F mm Kenneth Keyes 
The Lincoln Girl Scout program is strong. io, ; os 259-8719 
It is also a lot of fun. Any interested 
‘girl or adult is welcome to join - the only 
qualification (current pressure to the 
contrary) is that one be female. So, ladies, 


call Joan Perera, 259-8944. 
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LINCOLN AUTHORS AT THE LIBRARY 
by Lucile MacMahon 


A great recreation resource for all ages 
is Lincoln's library, with its special 
events: film showings, lectures, exhib- 
its, story-hours. Yet a unique feature 
which many Lincolnians may not have dis- 
covered is its Lincoln Authors collect- 
ion. 


In the subject catalog, under Lincoln, 
Mass., Authors, you will find a listing 
of some 100 books published while their 
authors were Lincoln residents. (Some 
nationally known writers, including 
Bernard De Voto, are not included be- 
cause, while some of their books were 
written here, their official residence 


was elsewhere at publication time.) The 
category, Lincoln, Mass., Illustrators, 


macas to the total] Part of the collec- 
tion is together in the Lincoln Histori- 
cal Room and the remainder shelved by 
subject matter in the library at large. 


Novels, poetry, biography, books on nat- 
ure, history, science, politics, law, 
music, architecture, decoration, cookery 

- the collection covers a wide range of 
interests. The author with the greatest 
number of books is naturalist Henry 
Bugbee Kane, who wrote and/or illustra- 
ted fifteen of the collection. Charles 
P. Kindleberger's eight books on busi- 
ness come next. Present Lincoln resi- 
dent Jane Langton is a runner-up, being 
represented by seven works, including 
mysteries, and fiction and non-fiction 
for young readers. 


The earliest contribution is Lee at 
Appomatox and Other Papers, by Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr. (1835-1915) given in 
1902. Internationally famous architect 
Walter Gropius is represented by Apollo 
in the Democracy (1968). among recent 
acquisitions are Trial by Fire 

(1975) by Paul Brooks, sponsored by the 
Lincoln Bicentennial Commission, from 
his 1976 book The View From Lincoln Hill, 
and New England over the Handlebars, by 
Michael H. Farny (1975). 
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The collection was initiated in the early 
1930's by the then librarian, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Farrar. In the days when authors 
had extra copies at their disposal, many 
books were donated by them. These days, 
purchase and donation are often made by 
friends. 


Librarian Jean Tenander hopes to get the 
word to present Lincoln authors and their 
friends, since it is her impression that 
the collection is far from complete, and 
there is no formal mechanism for adding 
Ovi. 50.) if you -are..an- author. oraanow 
one, please SPEAK UP. 


We discovered a fascinating book by our 
neighbor, Addison Cowles, entitled On 
the Trail,of the Golder, Bear (1966) uuaipe 
you know what your neighbor has written? 


PLOTTERS TO ASSEMBLE 


Garden plotters at Codman Community Farm 
will be gathering on Saturday, April 16 
for the Spring Work Day and to garner 
useful and timely gardening information 
from Bob Henderson during the lunch break. 
Soup and biscuits will be served. 


Work Day begins at 9:30 a.m. sharp, and 
all those who are planning to have plots 
this year should attend. Help is needed 
with painting stakes, staking plots, and 
rock removal. Plotters should put lime 
and fertilizer on their plots before the 
plots are plowed, and Work Day is a good 
time to do it. Bob Henderson can inform 
you of the amount required for your par- 
PeculLer plot. 


This is also a good opportunity to sign 
up for plots. Deadline for last year's 
gardeners to renew their former plot is 
April 23. After that, plots will be 
asSigned to other Lincoln applicants 

and then to non-Lincoln residents. Get 
your name in early - it should be a good 
year for rice paddies: 


RAIN DATES: Sunday, April 17 and Sat- 
urday, April 30. 
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COMING OF AGE 


Following the morning session for blood 
pressure checks and a social period to 
enjoy a sandwich, cookies, and orange 
dessert, close to fifty citizens sat 
down at the Pierce House on March 15 

to take a trip with Abby Avery to the 
Galapagos Islands. Abby and her slides 
provided an hour or so of pure pleasure. 


Other programs are planned to follow 
future health clinics. 


Identification cards for those who are 
sixty and above are available from the 
Town Hall, or by calling Esther Shapiro, 
COAL co-chairman, at 259-9278. These 
cards entitle the holders to discounts 
at: Codman Community Farms, in season; 
Lincoln-Sudbury RHS (for courses there); 
Busy Fingers (crewel and needlepoint), 
176 Great Road, Acton; the Continental 
(hairdressing), 19 Pelham Island Road, 
Wayland. There are discounts avail- 
able, also, at two Howard Johnson res- 
taurants (they have an "Over-Sixty- 
Club"), and probably at other places. 

If you know of any, please tell Esther. 


COAL needs to know what services or 
programs you'd like, what you would like 
to help with, and also what you have 
enjoyed or disliked about the over-sixty 
offerings you have used or attended. 


Although the transportation committee is 
prepared to offer rides to the health 
clinic and to necessary medical appoint- 
ments, it would be nice if there were 
enough volunteer drivers so that more 
frivolous destinations could be reached. 
If you would like to take passengers 

to films and talks at the Library, exhi- 
bitions at DeCordova, or just for a ride, 
call or write Doris Podsen at 259-9145. 
If there are programs you would like to 
propose to follow the health clinics, 
call Margaret Kirkpatrick, 259-8258. 

For general suggestions, call or write 
co-chairmen Beverly Smith at 259-9237 

or Louise Meeks at 259-0278. 


-. om 


ARE YOU ALONE? 
WOULD YOU LIKE A DAILY PHONE CHECK-UP? 
CALL MRS. DAVID L. GARRISON, 259-8744. 


She is prepared to organize under- 
three-minute telephone check-ups for 
anyone who wants them. and she would 
also be glad to hear from anyone vol- 
unteering to make such calls. 


PROFESSIONAL 


LANDSCAPE & CONSTRUCTION 


All phases of maintenance 


BACKHOE WORK 
-TREE WORK 


LAWN REPAIR 
BARK MULCH 


SUBURBAN SERVICES CO. 


Concord Rd. So. Lincoln, Ma. 


Est...1969 259-9609 


PN i ger Pee 


NORMA CASNER 
PIANIST 


TEACHING VOCAL ACCOMPANIMENT 


Many Years Experience Teaching 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced 
ADULTS and CHILDREN 


Graduate, New England Conservatory 
Student of Victor Rosenbaum 


Studio located on Lewis St., So.Lincoln 
259-0443 
Se 


PRESERVING THE TRAIL NETWORK 


A Joint Trail Committee is being formed 

by the Conservation Commission and the 
Land Trust and asked to assume the follow- 
ing responsibilities: 


1. To review with landowners the status 

of all trails on private property used by 
the public. 

2. To determine what new trails are desir- 
ahle as connectors and to recommend routes 
for them. 

3. To recommend regulations for trail use 
by hikers, riders, and skiers, with partic- 
ular attention to uses which may be con- 
flicting such as hikers and horses. 

4. To maintain liaison with the police in 
regard to the enforcement of regulations, 
particularly the control of trail bikes 

and snowmobiles. 

5. To consult with Town residents who may 
be concerned about the public use of trails 
on or near their property. 

6. To organize regular maintenance of 
frais, 


LINCOLN 
NEW SPRING MLS EXCLUSIVE 


4 > 


WORTHY OF AN ETCHING © 


A SPECIAL COUNTRY HOUSE with character, 


gle in the 1930's with fine attention 
to detail - 4 bedrooms, 1% baths, "new 
kitchen, formal dining room with 
adjoining sunporch, 
ing room. 


and gracious liv- 


owner-hobby use, 
reside here as well. A nifty extra! 


(and pollywog) pond too. MLS ExcluSive. 


259-9133 
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Superbly constructed of brick and shin- 3 


Agee . A _ Y' 
Besides the 2 car heated garagé under ‘this. house, Hees is a separate 
heatable BARN-STUDIO that was originally designed for antique auto resoration 
complete with a hydraulic lift.. 


This is a unique property offering a fine Lincoln location. 


i COUNTRY HOLDINGS 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Anyone interested in serving on such a com: 
mittee is urged to volunteer by calling 
Roberta Page at the Town Hall (259-8850). 


LINCOLN'S FOREMOST RECYCLER 
by Margaret Marsh 


Among the long standing independent enter- 
prises important to the town of Lincoln is 
the pig farm owned and managed by Joseph 

D. Cotoni of Mill Street. It is Joe who 
comes in his red truck to collect your 
garbage. He also collects from farm stands 
and has recently won the garbage contract at 
Hanscom Field. 


All of Joe's pigs are Yorkshires which he 
breeds and raises himself. Properly 
started on grain, they go on to garbage 
and at 6 or 8 months depending on weight 
are ready for market. 


Ironically enough, the worst hazards in 
pig raising come from the food source -- 
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-tho horses have been known to 


A private skating 


» INC. 
369-8750 
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garbage, or rather, from people's mixing 
trash with garbage. A pin or a piece of 
plastic can easily be the death of a baby 
pig. Moth balls and rock salt are both 
poisonous, and Joe lost a number of pigs 
and had to doctor others because of rock 
salt this past winter. He rejects garbage 
that has been sprayed with deodorant -- 
also poisonous and fortunately easily 
detected by its own smell. 


Joe Cotoni has lived all his life in Lin- 
coln. Joe's father bought the farm land 
when he came from Italy in 1901 and lived 
in a small shack while he built his 

house -- the same one Joe and his wife 
live in today. Joe went to school in 
Lincoln. He and his four brothers looked 
after the horse, milked the cow, kept 
their mother supplied with stove wood and 
water. At that time the whole farm was 
planted, and in vegetable season Joe and 
his brother Angelo drove a truck full of 
vegetables to the Boston market every 
night, sleeping in the truck so as to be 
ready for early sale. 


Part of the farm runs north into woods 
where the remains of old breastworks, prob- 
ably Revolutionary, still show as humps in 
the ground. In this area Joe once found 
an ancient rifle with bayonet and a sword, 
long buried, still in its scabbard. 


Joe has been a member of the Fire Depart- 
ment for 39 years. The North Lincoln en- 
gine is housed at his place, and both his 
sons are firemen, Artie full time and Joey, 
who works at Donerty's Garage, as a call 
fireman. A daughter, Diane, lives in Wal- 
tham. 


Joe knows just about every driveway in Lin- 
coln, and they are a costly part of his 
business. He only gets 6000 miles to a 

set of tires: 


Five years ago feeding garbage to pigs 

may have seemed to some simply a charming 
anachronism. Now, with increased awareness 
of environmental questions, the pigs are 
reestablished as better disposers than 

the disposall or the incinerator. 


enw cohen cae ea nae 


Barbara 11. O'Brien 


| cemiaa, 


259-9104 


Lois M. Alexander and 
Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 
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REALTOR 


At The Depot 
SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 


(259-9152 


Claire L. Mount, 259-8695 
George R. Kornfeld, 259-8936 
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MANAGING THE CONSERVATION LANDS 
by Ruth Hapgood 


see it as part of my job to keep a diverse 
number of habitats." 


A walk or talk with Russell Barnes, the 
naturalist for the Conservation Commission 
(and town Tree Warden) gives one a 

whole new view of the life in Lincoln's 
fields and woods. He has in his care 


In Lincoln, where woodlands tend steadily 
towards a climax forest of mixed hardwoods, 
this means encouraging some brushy half- 
open areas and all the creatures that 
benefit from them. 


all the animal and vegetable life on 
some 900 acres, providing trails where 
recreational use iS appropriate, encour- 
aging wildlife, keeping fields open and 
woodlands properly managed. 


Much of the land is devoted to individual 
recreation -- walking, riding, skiing, 
photography, with some limited camping 
planned for the future. All this involves 
Barnes with building trails and keeping 
bridges in repair, with maintaining fire 
lanes, and with the policing of the woods 
with the help of summer rangers. 


Eventually, as Barnes sees it, the pro- 
ductivity of the land will be able to pay 
for its protection. Already the woods 
produce maple sugar, firewood, and some 
timber. On an ever-yielding basis, more 
of the land can be put to work, while 
other portions are kept in a wild state. 


One between-seasons job Barnes has in 
hand is to bring back a small area of 
aspen, now disappearing as it is shaded 
out by red maple. On two acres near a 
field south of Baker Bridge Road, he is 
removing the red maple and cutting some 
90% of the aspen, which will regenerate 
with enthusiasm from its widespread roots 
when the overstory is removed. 


This quaking aspen, or big tooth aspen, 
is the best source of food and shelter 
for ruffed grouse, particularly in stands 
of varying ages. It also shelters small 
prey mammals such as the eastern cotton- 
fail, Mice, and voles. 


"If you can improve your cottontail habi- 


tat, that's the best thing you can do for 
wildlife -- there's something for every- 
body to eat," says Barnes, and adds, "I 


PENNIES ON THE TAX RATE 
MAKE THOUSANDS IN THE TILL 
by Dan Boynton 


Our March Town Meeting voted $325,400 on 
special articles and $4,448,844 on the 
regular budget. Balancing all the im- 
ponderables of valuation, credits, and 
non-tax sources for money, the tax rate 
is expected to be $68.15 per thousand 

-- until June Town Meeting. 


Item Tax Rate Impact 
Town Government $47 5as one 
Police Department Loe 
Fire Department 3427 
Public Works 52.98 
Other government pa ee 
Elementary School 34.06 
Regional High School 1 95 
Vo-Tech High School Revs 
Library 2.40 
Recreation - 66 
Cemeteries .14 
Debt Service 22 
Pensions & Insurance 3,06 
Misc. ai9 
Reserve Fund .84 
Special Articles 

10. Phillips Academy Land ---- 
13. Planning Board study Bie 
14. Water Pollution study U5 
16. Dog Officer salary eel OS 
23. Pumping Station ——— 
24. Water Mains ment om 
25. Tree & Shrub care cLG 
28. Public Works equipment .28 
29. Fire engine repairs “O03 
31. MDC sewer assessment og 
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OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 


LINCOLN ROAD 


LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 


GIFTS for ALL 
ANTIQUES KIDS TOYS 
FRESH and FROZEN FOODS 

CANDY, CLOTHES and JEWELRY 


MON.-SAT. 


259-9876 
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25% OFF 
Stainless Steel 
WOK 


SOK oe 


SPECIAL $29.95 
Regularly $39.95 


RUST FREE WOK GOOKING IN A 14 STAINLESS 
STEEL WOK — PLUS RING, LID, AND 
COOKBOOK 
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“Something “Special 


The Mall at Lincoln Station Lincoln Rd Lincoln 


Mon & Tues 9 30-500. Wed -Sat 930-600 Thurs til 8 00 
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FIRE AND POLICE ACTIVITY 


Come one, come all to the Fire and Police- 
men's Ball -- Friday, May 13 at the Nash- 
awtuc Country Club. Here is an opportun- 
ity for Lincoln to enjoy an evening of 
dining and dancing together. 


Soon invitations and tickets for the Ball 
will be mailed by Cliff Bradley, President 
of the Lincoln Fire and Police Association, 
and Rick Goddard, Chairperson of the Ball. 
They hope townsfolk will keep the tickets 
and send a donation to the Association in 
the enclosed self-addressed envelope. To 
attend the dinner which precedes the Ball, 
tickets must be picked up ($10.00 per 
person) at the Fire and Police Station 
before May 6. Both the donation to the 
Ball and the tickets for the dinner are 
tax deductible. 


This event is the only source of revenue 
for the Lincoln Fire and Police Associa- 
tion. Initially it was set up to pay 
death, disability, and retirement benefits 
to its members. Now it is a non-profit 
group which promotes the safety and good 
fellowship of its members, as well as of 
the whole community. Its charter permits 
it to assist needy people and events as 
well as to do charitable work, especially 
among young people. This organization 
has been able to buy needed safety equip- 
ment for the town as well as a dishwasher 
for the Station. 


PROMOTION: Lorraine Dean has recently been 
promoted to Confidential Secretary to 
Chief Arena. Known to most Lincolnians 
as the pleasant voice at the switchboard, 
Lorraine has been on the Communications 
desk for fifteen of her seventeen years 
on the force. She has also served as 
traffic guard and many people remember 
her directing traffic at Ballfield Road. 
Along with her new responsibilities, she 
will continue as Public Relations Officer 
for the department. 


; 
§ 
: 
: 
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OLDER NEEDS 
To the Editor: 


The Council on Aging has brought to life 
a number of helpful projects which are 
giving a certain amount of security to 
the “over 60" residents of Lincoln. 
However, it is obvious that the "over 
75" will become more numerous as time 
flies by, and that telephone numbers to 
call, when in need of assistance, will 
not be enough to take care of the prob- 
lems. 


Therefore, a health center consisting of 
an infirmary with a number of beds, 
staffed 24 hours a day by nurses, as part 
of a building containing two or more dozen 
small apartments, should be one of the 
first priorities to be considered by the 
town. 


Mr. Lemire talks at length of over 1,000 
acres of land available for conservation. 
Their owners will want to sell as their 
taxes are raised to 100% valuation. Some 
of these landowners might be interested 
in donating the necessary acreage for a 
project which could some day be useful 

to them too. 


If the Council on Aging were interested 
in such an enterprise, a committee under 
their aegis should be created, in charge 
of raising funds necessary to start endow- 
ing the plan as a non-profit organization. 
After the different town boards competent 
to deal with this project had given the 
go-ahead, the committee could proceed 
with delegating authority for planning, 
designing, and recruiting the future in- 
habitants of those apartments. 


Each applicant would have to provide also 
some endowment, as if they were buying a 
condominium in which one has also to pay 
a monthly fee. The difference with an 
ordinary monthly fee would be the ser- 
vices received in these apartments, each 
containing two rooms, a bathroom and a 
small kitchen: bi-monthly cleaning of 
same, flat laundry done and ironed, 
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LINCOLN 
RICHARDSON 
DRUG. CO: 


RICHARD E. SAMSON 
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JAMES X. SAUNDERS 


CARMIN J. SPIRO 


HOURS 
Mon. - Fri. : 7:30a.m. - 8p.m. 


Sat.: 7:30a.m. - 6p.m. 
Sun.: 7:30a.m. - Ip.m. 


259-9484 


LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 


carom 
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The best doesn’t have 
to be expensive... 


Custom Colored 


Paints 
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* Martin Senour ° Williamsburg 
* Cabot’s Paints & Stains 
¢ Olympic Stains « Minwax 
The area’s most complete paint store 
- Interior & Exterior - 
: 


Inside- Outside 


MARTIN 
SENOUR et The Mall - at Lincoln Sta 


neol 259-0310 


PAINTS 


Mon.-Fri. 9-6, Sat. 9-5 Eves. by Appointment 
: ahs 
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dining-room at optional fee, lounges for 
entertaining, shuttle bus to shopping areas 
or to doctors' appointments for non- 
drivers, and, of course, the health care 
provided at the call of an emergency push 
button in your room. 


Complete independence and privacy are 
yours as usual. 


This may seem like utopia but it is not: 
places like that are in existence in other 
parts OLcthistcountry, ande1h Lincoln 
gives thought and space to conserve birds 
and other creatures, it is a shame to see 
our older citizens forced to leave, if 

a house becomes too big or expensive to 
keep, or when a lonely survivor has no 
children nearby to give physical and 

and moral comfort. 


There will be many details to iron out, 
but let us ibeqaini.: 


Valentine R. Maroni 
Ridge Road 


| Broken Bridle 


leather Shop 


CUSTOM 
SANDALS 


Wide Selection 


Shoe & Tack Repairs 


Tues.-Sat. . 
10:00-6:00 


259-979 


DAVID WEINBERG 
PROP, 


LEWIS STREET 
LINCOLN, MASS. 


HARDWARE 


Plumbing Supplies- Electrical Supplies 


Lawn ¢ Garden Supplies 
Tools - Power Tools - Housewares 
Exterior Paint 
and Much,Much More! 


. The Mall At Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Hours: Mon. - Fri. 8-6, Thursday ’til 8, Saturday ’til 5 


TO) THE. EDITOR: 


.-Modest yell at: your point of view on 
the dump is splendidly forthright. It is 
indeed time the Town as Town stopped kid- 
ding itself about the way it treats its 
northern subset. 


But even so, I am sorry you have taken the 
name of Mt. Trashmore in vain. 
prise, in fact, is something Lincoln ought 
to study for possible emulation here. Far 
from being the symbol of waste disposal 
gone mad, as you suggest, Mt. Trashmore is 
an innovative and highly effective imp- 
rovement on the old-fashioned hole-in-the- 
ground dump which (according to its de- 
signers, at least) has done considerably 
less damage to the local environment, pro- 
vided a handy source of methane (used as 
an alternative energy source), and ended 
its glorious career as a disposal locus 

by being transformed into a unique recre- 
ational resource: Mt. Trashmore, you see, 
was created in the drab, flat midwest, 

- and is now a ski area. 


Alvin Levin 
Old Winter Street 


TO THE EDITOR 


Mr friends have been apologizing to me 
because they were unable to vote in 
favor of Cemetery purchase of "my" 
land. One of them didn't rise to vote 
against it, either, wanting not to 
offend another nearby Flint who was no 
more immediately concerned in the pro- 
posed purchase than was I. 


The overlapping names in the Flint 
families are very confusing. The bro- 
thers Henry and Edward F. Flint are 
first cousins of the brothers George, 
Warren, and the late Edward W. Flint, 

my husband. The land wanted for the ce- 
metery belongs to the former pair of 
brothers. 


When the Route 2 alignment is resolved, 
my land Will be on Ehesmarket. sf at is 


That enter- 
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proposed that the Town purchase it, I 
Shall absent myself while the purchase 
is considered in Town Meeting. I would 
hope, in any case, that no one would 
vote to buy anything whose value to the 
Town was not absolutely clear to them. 
Dollars and cents matter to all tax 
payers, and cost and expected income, if 
any, should be spelled out specifically 
to be weighed against the possible loss 
of open land to less desirable uses. 
Eugenia N. Flint 
(Mrs. Edward W. Flint) 
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Luminize 


by Clairol 


Turns on the lights In your air 
Great News! 
We're now featuring Luminize, the exciting new shade-of- 
difference conditioning treatment that you've seen in 
Vogue and all the leading fashion magazines. 


You'll love Luminize. It brings out your hair's aatueal 
highlights as it conditions. Leaves your hair radiant and 
glowing. 


| 
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Liucolu Geauty Salou 


Owner: Jeanne RGALL: 


, Lewis St Lincoln 259 8361 | 
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REFLECTIONS ON TOWN MEETINGS 
March and June '77 
by ElI1ott® Ve Grabi il 


As faithfully and fully reported by John 
O'Keefe in the Journal, the Annual Town 
Meeting was good. It was long, discursive, 
sometimes tedious and repetitive, and some- 
times demanding and exacting. The result 
was a feeling that the Town had made known 
its demands. 


A message for the Town Boards and for those 


that propose Town Meeting action is the 


Town Members' requirements for sound pre- 
paration. Projects were defeated when they 
lacked full, factual presentations. 


TPwoolitica ieethe srt of trying) to laccom- 
plish what is realistically possible, the 
democratic process requires the understand- 
ing by the Town Boards that it is the 
Members of the Town Meeting who pass on 
major policies and major projects. 


‘They do not want to be confronted with 


. black or white situations but desire the 


Listening intently and making use of all 
notes provides some focus. Accuracy will 
be enhanced when the reticence of the 
Moderator and the Town Counsel relaxes 

to permit a tape recording. It is puz- 
zling that Town Meeting Members are willing 
to speak in front of 450 people and news- 
paper reporters but need to be protected 
from a tape. 


Annmarie’s 
“ANS” 
Specializing ta 
Cutting EElowing 
TEchuUcgees 


GULL SERVICE 
SALON 


RICHARDSON BUILDING 
LINCOLN 259-9177 


opportunity to consider reasonable alter- 
nates. 


For example, the open space plan, a master- 
ful study in preparation, which would shape 
the Town of Lincoln for a long time, has 
been put forward with no gradations -- 

with no alternate approaches. 


Of Lincoln 's.9,550 total acres;33,690.85 
are now non-residential public holdings. 


Thus more than one third of the Town is 
non-residential at the moment. 


Of the 5,858.45 acres left and available 


for residential (including the land now 
used for residential purposes), 1,190 
acres are protected by wet land zoning. 
This leaves 4,608.5 acres which currently 
Can be or are being used for residential 
purposes. It constitutes a little less 
than one half of the Town of Lincoln. 


Of that total of 4,600 acres which includes 
all currently used residential land, the 
Conservation Commission has identified 
parcels totalling close to 1,500 acres that 
are of total or partial couservation 
interest. 


This land may be worth $7 }s5 million. 


In addition, the Planning Board has con- 
cern for 250 smaller lots which involve 
more than 1,000 acres beyond the Conserva- 
tion Commission's requests. A package 

of $19,250 is being devoted to a consid- 


. = 


€ration of these added acres by the Plan- 
Ning Board. 


At Town Meeting three maps of Lincoln were 
superimposed upon one another. The first 
showed lands already owned by the Town, 
the second lands that the Conservation 
Commission would like to acquire, and the 
third those scattered lots in which the 
Planning Board has an interest. 


It was difficult for some to see much 
Space left over for residences. 


As indicated on Page 27 of its excellent 
report, the Conservation Commission is 
interested in acquiring 1,453 acres, 119 
parcels, held by 101 owners. 


The smaller areas in which the Planning 
Board is interested presumably run from 
one acre up. 


In 1975, Lincoln's population stood at 
4,851 persons. Approximately 3,100 are 
now voters. More than two thirds of 
these voters own and live on lots of less 
than three acres. These voters are con- 
cerned with what they believe to be prob- 
lems related to policies such as taxes, 
conservation restrictions, etc. 


Possibly the convocation or planning session 
Which it is said will be called before a 
June Town Meeting will sort out important 
problems so that the Town Meeting may con- 
sider alternates and avoid confrontations. 


There are problems. A year ago, in April of 
1976, Town Boards accepted without dissent 
Peerract that full. and fair valuation, 
sometimes called 100% assessment, would go 
into effect at the end of 1976. This was 
postponed in December of 1976 until Decem- 
ber of 1977. There are many who feel the 
Town Boards agreed that this adjustment 
would take place during 1977 for the year 
1978. If Boards are going to oppose this, 
because of continuing unreadiness after 
eighteen months, or because they are just 
Opposed to it, it will be helpful if they 
openly say so that the Townspeople may 
hear and understand. 
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LINCOLN. MASS. 259-9000 | 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, 
Inc. 
HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
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TOWN MEETINGS (cont. ) 


The Townspeople need an agreed upon state- 
ment relating to conservation restrictions 
with definitions from the Boards. 


Above all, the Townspeople need the exper- 
tise of the Conservation Commission in 
listing, space by space, number by number, 
the land objectives of the open space 
As set forth on Page 27 of the report, 
there are 1,453 acres held by 101 owners 

in 119 parcels which the Commission seeks 
to acquire. The Commission sets forth 
criteria on Page 27-50 of their report. If 
the Commission now lists each space by 

its order of priority, giving numbers, 
acreage, and approximate appraisal, the 
Town will be able to exercise its judg- 
ment and will draw a line somewhere on 

that list which will involve a total sum 

of money and total acreage beyond which the 
Town will not now go. Whatever the amounts 
may be, it is the Town that should decide 
and will decide. 


Apparently the "Smith land" which was voted 
at the Annual Town Meeting is on the 
priority list. It is not clear whether 

or not the land desired by the Cemetery 
Commission is on the priority list. 


If all the proposed parcels, including the 
above, have a number and a place on the 
list of priorities, the Town will decide, 
and the Town Boards can proceed with know- 
ledge. 


The situation to be avoided is a black 

and white confrontation because the Town 
Boards, or some of them, insist that all 
the land they want should be acquired, 

and those who vote, and decide, the citizen 
members of the Town Meeting, do not have 

an opportunity to participate in listing 
the parcels in order of their priority. 


Finally, confusion about the proposed ambu- 
lance may be straightened out prior to 

the June meeting. If we are preparing to 
commit large sums of money for land, we 

can certainly spend what is necessary for 
an ambulance -- if the Boards will doa 
factual and thorough job of presentation. 


plan. 
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“Luncheonette 


The next time you're 
in Lincoln Center 
LINCOLN, MASS. 


stop by fora 
snack ora meal 


é 


LINCOLN ROAD 


Fre derick 0 Adams 


259-8067 
lawns 


Mowed & Trimmed 
Estimates Gladly Given 


Coming Events 


April 16 Work Day at Codman Farm. 
Rain dates April 17 or 23. 
April 16 Paul Revere's Capture reenacted. 
Minute Man Nat. Park, 3:15. 
April 17 29th Annual Boston Printmakers 
Exhibition opens at De Cordova. 
April 17 Memorial Service, Lexington Rd. 


Cemetery, 3.p.m. Tea at Pierce 
House, 4 p.m. Alarm & Muster of Minute 
Men, Town Center, 7:25 p.m. 


April 18 Patriot's Day. Muster at Town 
Halki,* /sam. 
April 18 Harold Clurman, "The World of 


the Theatre," Spingold Theater, 
Brandeis, free. 


School vacation. 
Special programs daily at 
Drumlin Farm Nature Center. 


Bowed 18 = 22 


April 20 Wild Bird Photography, Drumlin 
Farm, refreshments, guests 
welcome, 8 p.m. 


Bemat 22, 23, 24, 29, 30 Concord Players 


BaveL, ©, 7 “Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?" 
April 22 Roaring Jelly contra dancing, 


Tawn «Hall, 8 p.m. $1.00. 
April 25 Henry V, Laurence Olivier's 
great Shakespearean film, Library 
Film Series, Town Hall, 7:30. 


April 26 Historical Room Open House, Tea, 
3-5 Lincoln Library. 
Roland Robbins slide show on 
recent archeological findings in Lincoln. 
Historical Society, Town Hall, 8 p.m. 


Mpril 27 Dr. Louise Bates Ames, "Success 
for Children an’ School.” LSA, 
Brooks Auditorium, 8 p.m. 
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April 29 Bemis Lecture, 14 Great American 
Woman, Joanne Hamlin. Brooks 

Auditorium, 8:15 p.m. 


May 1 Spring Wildflower Walk, Drumlin 
Farm, 3° p.m 
May 3 Start of Tuesday lecture series, 


Mexican Art & History, 9:45 a.m. 
or 8:30 p.m. $1.50 members, $2.50 others. 


May 5 Poisonous Plants & Animals, Red 
Cross HQ; Emerson Hosp. 77730, 
369-2590 to register. 


Cary 


May 7 First Parish May Breakfast 8 to 10. 
Yard Sale’ 9 to 1. 
sale received Mondays, Parish House, 9:30 
to noon, or call Penny Reid, 259-9348 for 


pickup.) 


May 11 Council on Aging Board Meeting, open 
to public,’ Pierce House, 8 p.m. 
May 11 Films for children 5 & up, Velveteen 


Rabbit, Circus Day, Kontiki Kids. 
Lincoln Libramw2: 30 sand 3:45. 
May 13 & 14 Springthing, Regional HS. 
Call Phyllis Kaufman, 443-9647. 


May 14 Lincoln 4-H Horse Show. 


May 14 St. Anne's used clothing sale, 10 
to noon. Donations received May 


Seow sy oS fOr noOon. 


May 16 Lincoln Land Conservation Trust 


Annual Meeting, Drumlin Farm 
Nature Center. 8 p.m. 


May 19 Curriculum Workshop for K-8 parents. 
Language arts and math. Repeated 
several times from 3 to 9. Hartwell School. 


May 21 COAL Health Clinic, Pierce House 
10-12. Bring lunch. Dessert & 
beverage provided. Program follows. 
May 22 Strawberry Festival and Fair at 
Bethany. Handicrafts made in 
Bethany Workshop, refreshments, entertain- 
ment... $1.50 adults ,wSli chitdren 3-12; 
under? 3 no chargey "Spi. “to °7. 


(Contributions for 
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Unusual Plants 
Cut Flowers 


Weekly Specials. 


Mon. - Sat. 9:30 - 6 Thurs. - until 8 
f 
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COMPLETE SELECTION OF " brtddardl cA 
Burpee Seeds Vegetables and Flowers _ Pee aan cape 


Starter Cubes and Soil Gardening Hints 


BRIGHTEN YOUR HOME. WITH SPRING 
BULB PLANTS, DAFFODILS, TULIPS AND 
HYACINTHS ENJOY THEM NOW AND 
PLANT OUTSIDE FOR NEXT SPRING. 


IN THE MALL AT LI? 
259-0538 


EXCITING NEW SPRING OFFERING 


In Lincoln 
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( 


& 
Unique Country Estate on over Six Acres 
Gracious, large Living Room overlooking Conservation land and Bridle Traiis 
Balcony above Dining Room designed for Musicales 
Library contains circular staircase leading to Gallery 
Master Suite includes study, sewing room, dressing room and Efficiency Kitchen 
Five Additional Bedrooms Four and a Half Baths 
Lower level with Rifle Range, Fallout Shelter and Wine Cellar 
Shown by Appointment 
MLS, . 


_ A.H. TETREAULT, INC., Realtor 
LINCOLN 259-9220 r Lincoin Road, Lincoin CONCORD 369-1250 


and see inside REMIT 


SUMMER SUMMARY 

LINCOLN'S FIRST SOLAR HOUSE 

WILD FOODS IN LINCOLN 

JUNE TOWN MEETING AND RESOURCE LAND 


ONE HOOK AT A TIME 


By Clement C. Sawtell 


Lincoln has never had the problem of policing Russian fishing 
fleets on her ponds or that of enforcing a 200 mile limit. But, 
believe it or not, in 1823 Lincoln ponds were fished for winter 
pickerel by many persons tending 50 hooks or more at a time. 

In fact, so heavily were they fished that the State stepped in 
with restrictive legislation, on the strength of a petition 
filed in behalf of the Town by her Joel Smith. 


If you don't believe it, take a look in the Lincoln Library at 
J. W. Barber's 1840 Historical Collections which, under "Lin- 
coin," gives an.account ‘of the matter. 


And if you are still in doubt, climb up into the attic of the 
Library with the help of the obliging staff, plus a flashlight, 
and poke around till you come on the 1823-24 volume of the 
Special Acts of the Massachusetts Legislature, and turn to 
HYG Chap.»1l10. "Me Pai lang that,, heme it sis: 


An ActT to prevent the destruction of Fish in the town of Lincoln. ‘ Chap 110. 

Secr. 1. BE it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, in General Court assembled, and by the autho: ity of 
the same, That from and after the passing of this act, it shall not persons forbid- 
be lawful for any person to set or use more than one hook atany den to fish with 
one time, on any of the ponds in the town of Lincoln, in the ores prt 
county of Middlesex, between the first day of December, and the 
first day of April, annually : and if any person or persons shall, 
after the passing of this act, be found setting or using more than 
one hook at any one time, such person or persons shall, for each 
hook so set or used, after the first, forfeit and pay a sum of not 
less than one dollar, nor more than two dollars. 

Secr. 2. Beit further enacted, That all penalties incurred Recovery of 
by any breach of this act, may be recovered by any person who Penalties. 
shall sue for the same, in any court in said county of Middlesex, 
proper to try the same ; aod if any minor or minors shall offend 
against the provisions of this act, and shall thereby incur any of 
the penalties aforesaid, the parent, master, or guardian of such 
minor or minors, shall be answerable therefor, in which case, the 
action shall be commenced against such parent, master or guar- 
dian (as the case may be) of such minor or minors, and judgment ~ 
rendered accordingly : provided, however, that the inhabitants of Proviso. 
the said town of Lincoln may, at their meeting in March or Aoril. 
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ONE HOOK AT A TIME (cont.) 

"annually suspend, in whole or in part, 
the provisions and restrictions of the 

act aforesaid, for any term of time 

not exceeding one year. (Febs 16). 182 45.) " 
It may still be on 


Fishermen, beware. 


the books. 

"Some fish for pickerel through the ice, 
"But summer fishing will suffice 

"For me who thinks it much more fun 

"To fish relaxed in nice warm sun." 


(From the Light-Hearted Angler, 
Lincoln Mass. 1975) 


VERY MIDSUMMER MADNESS 


Lincoln's oaks and ash trees may stretch 
overhead but "this is Lllyria, lady," 
the setting of Shakespeare's rollicking 


comedy, Twelfth Night. 


Nancy Caskey directs the Lincoln Play- 
ers in the footsteps of the Lord Cham- 
berlain's Men in the De Cordova amphi- 
theater, June 10 and lil. 


Illyria's Duke Orsino (Paul Roberts) 
loves a noble lady Olivia (Rachel 
Sugar) who rejects his suit. To plead 
for him, the Duke sends Viola, his page 
(Lynn Donaldson), not realizing that 
Viola is really a girl disguised as 
aman. Now Viola loves the Duke, and 
Olivia loves Viola. 


While these noble lords and ladies pur- 
Sue their romantic complications, the 
Lady Olivia's people "set about some 
revels...sport royal, I warrant you." 
Here we have her cousin, Sir Toby Belch . 
(Andreas Lehner of Newton), in another 
great part for the Elizabethan company's 
Falstaff. His fatuous sidekick, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek (David Ogden) is a ° 
"great eater of beef and I believe that 
does harm to my wit." Olivia's woman, 
Maria (Stephanie Rolfe), "a most excel- 
lent devil of wit," schemes up a ploy 


against Olivia's stuffy steward Malvo- 
lio (Duncan Nelson of Concord),°a "nig- 
gardly rascally sheep-biter...He has 
been yonder i’ the sun practicing beha- 
vior to his own shadow this half hour." 


Complicate all this with a twin brother 
for Viola (Mike Farney), and some very 

professional clowning, and a "high fan- 
tastical' comedy is the result. 


An authentic musical setting for the 
Play is provided by the Concord Callippe 
group directed by Nancy Nichols. Real 
lutes will accompany the lute songs of 
the day sung by Janet Armstrong as Feste 
the Clown. When Sir Toby and his drink- 
ing companions "squeak out their coziers' 


catches without any mitigation or re- 


morse of voice,'' they will sing the orig- 


inal rude lewd Elizabethan rounds. 


Performances are Friday and Saturday 
evenings, June 10 and 11, Saturday ma- 
inee at 2. Tickets are on sale through 
Susan Michener, 259-8860. Any perfor- 
Mance rained out will take place the 
following weekend. 


DE CORDOVA FIESTA FOLKLORICA 


The DeCordova is maintaining a 23 year 
old tradition in presenting the 1977 gala 
Fiesta Folklorica on June 25 and 26. The 
theme is Mexican, and Lincoln residents 
are invited to taste guacamole, DeCordova 
style, or to feast their eyes on a varie- 
ty of color and pageantry. 


People often speak of the DeCordova as an 
arts center, a musuem that lives, for ex- 
hibits have long been supplemented with 
classes, concerts, and festivals. The 
festivals and balls, especially, have add- 
ed color to the town and given a lively 
flavor to the Museum. Residents will re- 
member last year's Greek festival, includ- 
ing the dancing, decorations, and games. 


Children enjoyed the spirit of an ancient 


culture that still influences our lives. 


Old timers may recall the first DeCordova 


ball, the Coronet Ball, as well as the 
Festivals of the Oregon Trail and of the 
Mardi Gras, when we northeners had a view 
of New Orleans. And how many of you at- 
tended the Surrealist Ball, or danced with 
the literati at the Arts and Letters Ball? 


The people of Lincoln have been active 
participants in DeCordova festivals and 
balls since they began in 1954, when the 
Festival of Sherwood Forest drew a crowd 
of 3,000 people who viewed mounted knights 
in armor and ladies of the court, as well 
as Robin Hood and his Merry Men. A soli- 
tary bagpipe accompanied the winding par- 
ade that year. 


This year, visitors will probably be ten 
times that original number, and they will 
see glass blowers, potters and Cortez 
confronting the Aztecs. Music will come 
from Mariachi bands (and if you don't 
know what "mariachi" means, you're an ob- 
vious candidate for this year's Fiesta). 
At the same time the summer exhibit will 
be on view: sculptures by Mexico's fore- 
most sculptor, Francisco Zuniga, who has 
successfully combined simplicity of 
spirit with the complexity of the Mexican 
culture in his work. 


Since 1949, when the Museum began to take 
shape after a bequest from Julian DeCor- 
dova, many townspeople of all ages have 
volunteered to work for various Museum 
programs and festivals. They hope that 
this June many of you will visit your 
-neighborhood art museum as we celebrate 
its 23rd year of festivities. The Fiesta 
Folklorica will feature fine crafts dis- 
plays, ethnic performances, demonstrat- 
ions of tortilla and pottery making, and 
decorations that will transport visitors 
far away from everyday life in the United 
States. Combined with the striking Zuni- 
ga exhibit, the Fiesta on June 25 and 26 
will offer something for all: from seri- 
ous art lovers to restless children. In 
addition, anyone arriving in Mexican cos- 
tume will get free ice cream! 


For further information, please call the 
DeCordova Museum at 259-8355. 
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Classified 


(SO¢ per 40-character line. Please 
send with remittance to Shelly Colling- 
wood, Beaver Pond Rd., Rt. 4, Lincoln.) 


SAILING SHIPMATES WANTED. Share expenses, 
work, pleasures on 52' ketch Merry 

Maiden. Now in Caribbean, entering Pa- 
cific June. 3-month passages available. 
Cabiicras) “25995144 


WANTED: 
per week, for active toddler. 


daytime childcare, 1-2 mornings 
259-8270 


YOUNG MOTHERS: 
your families. 
en Voters. Call Wendy Kameny, 


Feed your minds as well as 
Join Lincoln League of Wom- 
259-9345. 


WANTED: 
Lincoln Review. 
brownies. Lucile McMahon, 


Three copies of Issue No. 2 of 
Will pay in cash or 
259-9571. 


CLRID 


Deadlines for Next issue 


Pretatd nary. ss be acts» ic +, ho come ieee Le 
Pinatri st ie oe tke 5 33S Ree eee 
(PUBLICITY CHAIRMEN PLEASE NOTE) 


Editors and Fublishers 
Margaret B. Marsh, Ruth K. Hapgcod 


Advertising Manager 
Shelly B. Collingwood 


Asscciates: Nancy M. Bower, Janet Boyn- 
ton, Lucy F. Cole, Beverly Eckhardt, 
Phyllis Feingold, Eugenia N. Flint, Ann 
Gras, Mary Ann Hales, Elizabeth A. Litt-e, 
Lucile N. McMahor:, Jeanne S$. Roberts, 
Elizabeth Smith, Rhoda K. Tashioglou. 
LINCCLN REVIEW, INC. 
Pe Os BOR eS 
. Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 
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SUMMER AT THE LIBRARY 


The Lincoln Public Library has many spec- 
ial summer arrangements. Before you 
leave for some sunny tropic isle, you 

can check out books on a vacation basis 
to keep until September 15. Reserve 
books, rentals and 14-day books are the 
only exceptions. 


You can visit the Museum of Fine Arts, 
DeCordova Museum, the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society, and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, all courtesy of the Library. Insti- 
tute membership cards are available ona 
"first-come, first-served" basis and may 
be used for four days. 


Children, ages 3-5, will have a Tuesday 
morning Story Program, presented by Mrs. 
Heddy Kent, Children's Librarian. The 
time will be 10:15 through June 14 and 
11:00 beginning June 2lst. 


As throughout the year, each month will 
bring a new exhibit, usually for both 
children and adults. Oil paintings, 
etchings, pressed flowers, and children's 
illustraticns are already scheduled for 
exhibition. The Library encourages local 
artisans to display their works -- just 
contact the Assistant Librarian to ar- 
range the dates. 


The Summer Book Sale will be held on June 
25th. Duplicates and discards will be 
sold, as well as many items patrons would 
like to donate. "Recycle" the books you 
no longer want. 


| The Diminished Fifth 
7 A FOUR PIECE DANCE BAND 
Specializing In All Forms Of 
POPULAR MUSIC 


i Mike Getz Ted Hibben 


n 443-9242 259-8993 
Alan Goodrich Ken Keyes 
443-6865 259-8719 


SUMMER SUMMARY 
Things To Do Outdoors From Now to 


Labor Day 
by Beverly Eckhardt 


Lincoln is an ideal environment for 
those who want nothing more than to walk 
and observe the marvelous changes as the 
warm season matures. For walkers, maps 
of paths through conservation land are 
available for $1 at the Town Hall, to- 
gether with rules for their use. 


Biking 
With the ever increasing probability of 
a shortage of gasoline (not to mention 
the higher prices for what is available) 
biking has become a prudent means of 
transportation as well as a pleasurable 
exercise. Lincoln's network of bicycle 
paths is expanding yearly to provide 
safety from automotive traffic. 


For those interested in group activi- 
ties and active sports, Lincoln Review 
has compiled the following information 
for townspeople of all ages. 


Baseball/Softball 
The Boys/Girls League, for which there 
has been a recent townwide mailing, 
involves over 300 boys and girls from 
grades 2 through 8. It is supported 
solely by the contributions of inter- 
ested citizens. Included is instruc- 
tion for second graders, Little League 
for youngsters aged 9 through 6th 
grade, and Pony League for 7th and 8th 
graders. The regular schedule runs 


8B A.M, —6 P.M. 


AIR CONDITIONED 
CLOSED MONDAYS ; 
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from April through June. 


Men's Softball League has games in the 
evenings throughout the summer. 


Girl's Softball League includes teen- 
aged and young adult women. 


For information on these programs, 
call Recreation Committee member Leo 
‘Algeo (259-8489). 


Bird Walks 
Anyone interested in birds at any level 
of expertise is welcome to join the an- 
nual Audubon bird walk conducted by Bill 
Preston from his home off Weston Road 
on Saturday, May 21, starting at 8 a.m. 
This tour follows the conservation 
trails from Beaver Pond to Twin Ponds, 
and features spring warblers as well as 
a great variety of transient and resi- 
dent birds. Binoculars are a help to 
identification, as are pocket field 
guides. 


soccer 
The first assembly for all young people 
grades 1 - 6 who want to learn and to 
play soccer took place last month on the 
field at Center School. These Sunday 
games will take place until the end of 
the school year. Anyone can come any 
day they are free. The activity is di- 
rected by Harry Bradlee (259-8597). No 
fees 


NORMA CASNER 
PIANIST 


TEACHING VOCAL ACCOMPANIMENT 
Many Years Experience Teaching 


1 Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced 
| ADULTS and CHILDREN 
Graduate, New England Conservatory 
Student of Victor Rosenbaum 


Studio located on Lewis St., So.Lincoln 


259-0443 
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Swimming 
The Codman Pool, located behind the Brooks 
School Auditorium, will open its season 
on Saturday, May 28. The Pool is support- 
ed entirely by seasonal membership fees 
and daily admission tickets. Although 
not subsidized by the Town, it is admin- 
istered by a Town committee appointed by 
the Board of Selectmen. Current members 
of the committee are: Harry Hadley, 
Chairman; Virginia O'Brien, Ann Paddock, 
Bud Reed, Mary Terrill and Kay Yeuell. 
Mary Terrill prepared an information sheet 
and Pool membership form that was mailed 
townwide about May 1. The committee would 
appreciate receipt of fees and forms as 
soon as possible. The family membership 
fee is $60, with deductions made for fam- 
ily members enrolled in the Day Camp. 
Individual membership is $30. Blocks of 
10 tickets may be purchased at the Town 
Hall for $7.50. Single admissions at the 
Pool are $1 on weekdays and $1.50 on 
weekends. 


The tentative schedule is as follows: 


Open after school until 6 p.m., and on 
weekends in June until school closes. 


Summer schedule: 6:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
(Pool use limited to Swim Team from 8 
to 9 a.m., and to Day Camp when in ses- 
SrON, (oO aem ato em. } 


Instruction at all Red Cross levels will 
be offered, depending upon demand. This 
year it is planned to increase the adult 
program, including water polo on Satur- 
day mornings, synchronized swimming and 
Sswim-and-trim (weight control). The 
staff welcomes suggestions for programs, 
and will provide any course for which 
there are interested members. 


The Swim Team was very popular last year. 
Sign-up this year will take place at the 
Pool after its opening. 


Peter Chamberlain will again be the Pool 
Director. Pool Committee Chairman Harry 
Hadley advises that swimming instruction 
and Swim Team are available only to sea- 
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son members. Call him at 259-8583 for 
any further information. 


Tennis 
Tennis courts are located at either side 
of Ballfield Road. All residents may 
use these courts, with the exception that 
children under working age are excluded 
after 5 p.m. According to Tennis Sub- 
Committee Chairman Nancy Harris, there is 
no formal organization for play, so it is 
best to find a partner, come down to the 
courts, and look for an opening. Stick- 
ers that verify residency will be avail- 
able to all players at the Town Hall. 
Sneakers must be worn, and users are re- 
quested to sweep the courts on completion 
of play. A monitor will be present begin- 
ning in early summer to assure compliance. 
No fee. 


LINCOLN SUMMER DAY CAMP 


One of Lincoln's most successful recrea- 
tion programs for children, the Summer 
Day Camp evolved from an earlier "Play- 
ground" program about five years ago. 
Held on the grounds of the elementary 
schools on Ballfield Road, the camp last 
July provided organized activities for 
350 youngsters. 


This year the camp will be in session 
from, July 5 ton Julyn29),) 8:45 ‘acm. £0 
2:30 p.m., Monday through Friday. The 
camp accepts any Lincoln child, from 
entering kindergarten up to children 
completing eighth grade, for a regis- 
tration fee of $42.50, including insur- 
ance. This year there will be a spec- 
ial unit for entering 7th and 8th gra- 
ders for whom there will be an added 
fee, not yet determined at this writing. 
Campers bring lunches from home and may 
buy milk at the camp. Once a week a 
cook-out is held. 


According to the Director, Joe Giordano, 
the campers are grouped by their grade 
in school, then each unit is divided 
into groups of ten, each with a counsel- 
or. The staff numbered 56 last season, 


including a full-time nurse, special- 
ists in various camp activities, and 
counselors. 


A counselor-in-training program for stu- 
dents entering ninth grade provides them 
with experience for employment in their 

high school and college years. 


The camp is financed by the Town and 
supervised by a sub-committee of the Lin- 
coln Recreation Committee. Mary Silver- 
stein, a Committee member, serves as 
liaison to the Day Camp Committee, which 
is co-chaired by Henri Ann Sussman and 
Jane Tatlock. In addition to Director 
Giordano, and Assistant Director Shelly 
Rosen, the Board has Maureen McMorrow 
managing publicity, Bobby Spreadbury 


scheduling counselor's interviews, Noel 
Manion and Monica Dubork responsible for 
registration, and Talbot Lovering in 
charge of equipment. 


The Camp's program includes a variety of 
indoor and outdoor athletics, instruc- 
tional and recreational swimming, canoe- 
ing;acamp crarts, mature studies, outdoor 
cooking, photography, ceramics, and bi- 
cycle and hiking trips. The Smith School 
gymnasium is used for tumbling, gymnas- 
tics and basketball, and the Town courts 
are used for tennis instruction for older 
campers. 


This year there will be a special unit 
for entering 7th and 8th graders. They 
will use the Brooks Field House and will 
have weekly overnights and weekly field 
trips. The additional fee mentioned 
earlier for this group will be used to 
defray the costs for transportation on 
the trips. It is’ hoped that the special 
program will enhance the appeal of the 
Camp for older students. 


One of the highlights of each season has 
been the presentation of a play, skill- 
fully presented by Children's Librarian 
Heddie Kent. "Seven at a Blow" was last 
season's dramatic undertaking, with star 
performances by some of the very young- 
est campers. 


"Specialty Days" have been held in past 
years, including Olympics, Wild West Day 
and a carnival. Another ongoing popular 
venture has been the production of a 
Camp newspaper. 


The outdoor coed sports program, encom- 
passing archery, track and field, soccer, 
baseball, flag football and street hockey, 
stresses the development of skill and co- 
ordination, rather than competition. 


The object of the Camp, Giordano empha- 
sized, is to give each child an opportu- 
nity to experience all of the possible 
offerings, and, most of all, to see that 
each camper has a good time. 


Thirty-one members of last summer's staff 
will be returning to the day camp this 
year. In addition to the returning coun- 
selors there will be a number of new faces 
at camp this summer. 


Returning Staff from 1976 
Joe Giordano, Director 
Shelly Rosen, Assistant Director 
Laura Shieb, Outdoor Cooking, Unit Leader 
Stu Rosenwald, Tennis 
Peter Krammer, Tennis 
Dean Aldrich, Orienteering, Unit Leader 
Angel Torres, Archery, Unit Leader 
Larry Volpe, Leader Senior Camp 
Heddi Kent, Play. Director, Producer 
Leo Algeo, Counselor 
Kathy Burrows, Photography 
Ken Keyes, Woodworking 
Dave Keevil, Newspaper 
Rosane Friel, Batik 
Johanna Chiotellis, Song and Dance 
Margaret Toler, Pottery 
Steve Calabresse, Sports 
Betsy Striker, Arts and Crafts 


Counsellors: Rob Summers, Judy McGarry, 
Ellie Coons, Michelle Boyer, Pam Elias, 
Bennett Heart, Henrietta Lazaridas, Susan 


Neilly, Keith Nelms, Lynda Rasco, Sarah Van 


Leer, Nancy Austin, Chris Keyes. 


Please remember to register your children 
before the May 31 deadline. If you have 
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any questions, call Henri-Ann Sussman, 
259-9044 or Jane Tatlock, 259-0447. 


60-PLUS CLINIC 


The June Clinic will begin at 9:30 a.m. 
on June 21 at Pierce House. A brown bag 
lunch period will take place from noon 

to 12:30, with dessert and beverages pro- 
vided. Following dessert, there will be 
a talk entitled "A Certain Grandeur", 
illustrated with slides, and presented by 
Mrs. John B. Warner of Blueberry Lane. 
Mrs. Warner is a volunteer at the Museum 
of Science in Boston. 


MAILBOXES 


Now that the mailboxes at the South 
Gincoln Post Office are pleasantly re- 
established, it would be helpful to have 
directional lines painted large and 

white on the pavement to prevent people 
who are mailing from cars from a head- 

on meeting with cars headed for Donelan's. 


o> 


Doherty’s Garage, Inc. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


259°9794 


259-8034 


LINCOLN RD 
LINCOLN, MA. 01773 


WILLIAM R DOHERTY 
Pres 


Gountry Squire 
*Luncheonette 
The next time you're 
in Lincoln Center & 
LINCOLN, MASS. | 


stop by fora 
snack or a meal 


é 


LINCOLN ROAD 
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THOSE DRATTED MOSQUITOES 


By Ruth Hapgood 


Once upon a time it seemed as if that 
itchy nuisance, the mosquito, could be 
removed from our world, and Lincoln could 
become an Eden where nothing was biting 
us. 


Lincoln joined the East Middlesex Mosqui- 
LOLCONCLOLSProjectuinekoo lee pit) tC nOSse 
daysyn 1/ 5th toler oreo Dl eapplied tO 
our swamps gave some control over the 
June mosquitoes, the Aedes. Other spray- 
ing and fogging seemed to promise con- 
trol of the Culex species later in the 
summer. 


Gradually over the following years, it 
became clear that the price wasn't just 
the pennies on the tax rate. DDT and 

the early more sophisticated sprays did 
not just kill mosquitoes. They were 
deadly to whole ranges of fish and frogs, 
and to all the helpful creatures, birds 
and insects, which had eaten mosquitoes 
by the stomachful. 


The DDT threatened to poison the soil far 
into the future, killing its helpful 
earthworms and micro-flora vital to fer- 
tility. The accumulation of poisons be- 
gan to raise questions for human health. 


The mosquitoes mutated and bred resistant 
strains. Five pounds per acre of DDT was 
not enough (and the Cambridge dump had 
gone up to 10 lbs.). No widespread life- 
threatening diseases were being carried 
by our mosquitoes, no malaria or yellow 
fever, though there was occasionally a 
very rare case of eastern equine enceph- 
alitis. But in breeding resistant 
strains, we were making ourselves sit- 
ting ducks if ever we really needed to 
move against mosquitoes carrying a new 
foreign plague. 


By 1962 enough evidence was there for 
those who could read. David Garrison 
(then Mosquito Commissioner) cited bird 
studies. Paul Brooks was in the thick of 
it as Rachel Carson's editor on Silent 


Spring (a book whose essentials are con- 


firmed more clearly with-.every year that 
passes). Richard Eaton knew it from bot- 
any. The League of Women Voters studied 
Le yop. 


They learned: Killing mosquitoes safely 
and selectively was a fairy tale. The 


efforts to do so were destroying the coun- 
try that people moved to Lincoln to enjoy. 


In wet years the mosquitoes always won, 
and in dry years they weren't worth all 
that bother. 


One of the last strawS was a spraying by 
airplane against some pest or other, when 
fish and frogs all over town bellied up 
and died. The smell lingered. 


In 1963 the Town voted itself out of the 
Mosquito Control, and has stayed out. 


Since then we have learned that our nat- 
ural allies do the best and safest job -- 
until specific new biological controls 
emerge. The Central Mass. Mosquito Con- 
trol Project is now experimenting with a 
nematode parasite on mosquitoes. 


Against the Aedes mosquitoes that will be 
with us any minute for about a month, 
David Garrison tells us there is not much 
we can do. The eggs were laid last year, 
and the bugs travel many miles. 


Against the summer mosquitoes, Culex Pip- 
iens and his relatives, much can be done 
since they breed in any standing teaspoon 
of water. Cut back the shaggy grass and 
bushes some twenty yards from house or 
favorite sitting spot, eliminate the pud- 
dle spots in gutters, sandbox toys, snow 
tires, a disused bird bath. Put repellant 
on yourself and on screen doors so the 
bugs don't. sit there waiting for you to 
let them in. 


For a special party or wedding, a fogging 
spray can cut down the numbers for a day 
or so. (Be sure the fogging is done 

safely by an experienced person, preferably 
in the still air of dawn or dusk, and with 


- 
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Luminize 


by Clairol 


tie on the lights in your hair 
" Great News! 
We're now featuring Luminize, the exciting new shade-of- 
difference conditioning treatment that you've seen in 
Vogue and all the leading fashion magazines. 


You'll love Luminize. It brings out your hair's natural 
highlights as it conditions. Leaves your hair radiant and 


glowing, 


Liucotu Beauty Salou 


Owner: Jeanne ty Be 


ess St.Lincoln ds “$361 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, 
Inc. 
HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


| GROTON. MASS. 


LINCOLN MASS. 259-9000 | 
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due regard for the neighbors' bees, fish- 
pond or organic vegetable garden, to say 
nothing of their asthma or other drug 
sensitivity.) 


__LINCOLN'S FIRST SOLAR HOUSE 
By Ann Gras 


We live in a modern house with an antique 
solar collector. By "antique", I mean it 
was one of the first house heating solar 
collectors built in this country. 


Back when thermostats and speed limits 
were set at 70, long before OPEC and ERDA, 
my engineer husband decided that fossil 
fuels were on the way out fast. When we 
planned our Brown's Wood house in the 
early 50's, we opted to put at least part 
of our faith in sunshine. Our site was 
ideal for sun-gathering, being at the 
South end of a ridge, and surrounded by 
deciduous trees to shield our collector 
in summer. 


We moved into our house (with a gas fur- 
nace) in 1956. In 1959 we spent a busy 
and happy summer adding the collector on 
the south wall. Carpenters built the 
main frame of 2 x 12's, glaziers added the 
final touch, but we did all the work in 
between by ourselves. 


The collector itself is quite simple: a 
62 ft. by 22 ft. panel of glass, aluminum 
sheet, and air spaces, divided into vert- 
ical columns. 


Its operation is simple, too. On sunny 
winter days light from the low-hanging 
sun streams through the collector's glass 
front, and strikes the sheet of black- 
lacquered aluminum. (Where we wanted 
windows, we merely substituted window 
glass for the aluminum, maintaining the 
integrity of the air columns.) 


When the light hits the black metal, a 
most marvelous metamorphosis takes place, 
and the light is transformed into heat. 
Now this heat can't get out through the 
glass nearly as easily as the light got 
in, so it sits around and makes hot air. 
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FIRST SOLAR HOUSE (cont. ) 


When the temperature in the air columns 
gets high enough (90 degrees or so), a 
thermostat turns on the fan, and all 
that lovely warmth is brought into the 
house proper. 


Of course there are cloudy days - and 
there are nights. Even then, our collec- 
tor helps, providing extra insulation. 
And as a rule, if there are any rules for 
New England weather, the coldest winter 
days are bright and sparkling. 


And of course there is summer. In summer 
the collector is shielded from the sun 

by green trees and a wide roof overhang. 
Anyway, with the sun high overhead, any 
sunlight that does strike the glass does 
so at such an angle of incidence that 
most of it bounces off. 


In spring and fall, I must confess, I 
have been known to open doors and windows 
to let out a little surplus balminess, 
but please do not remind my husband of 
this fact. He cherishes every BTU. 


Ideally, a solar heating plant includes 
some form of storage, to even out the 
climatic peaks and valleys. Some users 
install water, but then one has to worry 
about leaks, anti-freeze, and such un- 
pleasant considerations. Some use bins 
of gravel, in our case perhaps the blue- 
stone ledge on which we sit, and the pun- 

ice block of which the house was built, 
serve the same purpose. 


Originally, we did intend to fill up part 
of our cellar with five gallon cans of 
sodium sulphate decahydrate, otherwise 
known as Glauber's salts. This cheap by- 
product of the chemical industry has the 
happy habit of freezing and/or thawing, 
according to circumstances, at the con- 
venient temperature of 90 degrees (F.), 
giving off or soaking up enormous quan- 
tities of heat in the process. Unfor- 
tunately, while the salts are cheap, the 
canning is not. Furthermore, years of 
experience (by others) have shown that 
more research is needed to develop an 


additive to prevent gradual deteriora- 
tion of the cyebing process. So we are 
still looking for a better heat trap. 
With storage, our collector would in 
theory provide 90% of our heating needs 
each year, whereas in present fact it 
provides about 50%. Not bad, for free. 


We are very happy with out solar collect- 
or. It cost us approximately $3,000, 
paid for itself in 10 years, and since 
then has been supplying largesse from 
above at no cost except replacing one re- 
lay switch and oiling the fan every year 
or two. 


SHOULD WE HAVE A RETIREMENT 
RESIDENCE? 


In the April issue of Lincoln Review, a 
description of a residence for older 
people was the subject of a letter by 
Valentine Maroni. 


In the event that such a retirement- 
residence combined with a health care 
center became feasible, would you be int- 
erested in helping its creation? 


If you think you would, please answer the 
following questions on a postcard: 


a) Would you want to reserve an apartment 
for yourself there by pledging an en- 
dowment? 


b) Each apartment would have two rooms, a 
bathroom and a kitchenette. Smaller 
size would require $18,000 and larger 
size $22,000. Which one could you or 
would you like? 


c) What is your date of birth? 


d) Are you at present living alone? 


e) How many acres do you consider neces- 
sary for such a project? 


£) Should it be only for Lincoln resi- 
dents? 


g) Would you prefer to see it combined 
with a neighboring town and located 
out of Lincoln itself? 


All answers will remain confidential and 
more information available as soon as 
replies come to Lincoln Review. 


ow 


EleCAN TT GET HOME TONIGHT..." 


So many trees and branches and hot wires 
were down across town roads the night of 
the May 10 storm that eleven people 

were unable either to walk or drive home 
-- they spent the night in the Town Hall. 


LINCOLN NURSERY SCHOOL 


Are you looking for summer activities for 
Vour Ss, 4 or 5 year old? The Lincoln 
Nursery School has a summer day program 
beginning June 28th on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday mornings, 9:00 to 12:30, to 
end July 28th. Martha Platt will be in 
charge and the fee is $15 a week. For 
information and/or reservations call 
Wendy Kameny at 259-9354. 


FESTIVAL AT BETHANY 


The annual Strawberry Festival and Fair 
Will be held at Bethany on Sunday, May 22 
meom 3 to / p.m., rain or shine. This 
celebration is the major fund-raising 
event on Bethany's calendar. Featured 
will be beautiful handicrafts made in the 
school's workshop, refreshment booths and 
entertainment, including a magician, a 
folk guitar group, Scottish Highland folk 
dancers and a Madrigal choir. The enter- 
tainment and a delicious strawberry des- 
sert are included in the admission fee of 
$1.50 for adults, $1.00 for children aged 
3 to 12, younger children free. 
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LINCOLN 
RICHARDSON 
DRUG CO. 
RICHARD E. SAMSON 


JAMES X. SAUNDERS 
CARMIN J. SPIRO 


HOURS 
Mon. - Fri. : 7:30a.m. - 8p.m. 
Sat.: 7:30a.m. - 6p.m. 
Sun.: 7:30a.m. - lp.m. 


259-9484 


LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


259-8722 


-DAILY TAXI SERVICE 
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LINCOLN 
TOWN 
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LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 
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MAY SHEEP SAFELY GRAZE? 
By CCF Sheep Committee 


Codman Community Farms is getting ready to 
put out lambs in the Codman pasture for the 
Summer. This is Codman's fourth season 
with lambs, and the controlled grazing is 
largely responsible for the gradual im- 
provement of the 12 acre field. 


At the start of the season ewes and pos- 
sibly twin lambs will be kept with the 
Codman lambs. Even though they will be 
fed a small quantity of grain, the ewe's 
milk is still the chief nourishment for 
young lambs. 


Getting ready involves a number of tasks, 
the most exacting of which is securing 
the fence. Last year shortly after the 
Sheep arrived, two dogs got into the pas- 
ture and chased them. Ten lambs were in- 
jured, the udders of several ewes were 
torn, one lamb was killed outright and 
another died later of tetanus. 


Any pet dog will run sheep, given the 
chance. Only trained sheep dogs can be 
allowed in the pasture. Anyone seeing a 
dog harass the sheep -- on either side of 
the fence -- should report this at once 
to the dog officer (Laura Perry), the 
Codman farmer (Bob Henderson), the sheep 
project leader (John Dunkle), or any 
other person who might act swiftly enough 
to prevent another slaughter. 


This is a typical suburban problem -- up 
country, dog owners tend to keep tighter 
control of their dogs, and farmers tend 

to shoot any animals which pose a threat 
to their livestock. 


Codman fencing had four kinds of winter 
casualties: damage from falling limbs, 
crushing and loosening from people who 
climbed over, holes from persons or ani- 
mals attempting to get through, and one 
case of cut wire. Some cross-country 
skiers apparently take the cross-country 
idea too literally, and destroy fences 
that are the most expensive element in 
raising livestock. 


Codman fences are all now being repaired 
or replaced, and it is hoped that sheep 
and lambs will safely graze and that their 
presence in the field will enhance the 
view for everyone. 


Any person who would like to take part 
in the sheep project and help with feed- 
ing or checking should call John Dunkle 
(259-9744). The more shepherds the 
merrier! 


FARMING AT CCF 


Informal planting and mulching demonstra- 
tions will be taking place in the plots. 
Check the bulletin boards for times and 
places. 


In June the first results of gardening 
efforts will appear. For the benefit of 
new gardeners and those of some years ex- 
perience who are ready to carry their 
garden experience a step further, Eleanor 
Wilfert, Dot Manzelli and Callie Hender- 
son will demonstrate some methods of 
"SutLIng Loodssby.'  Cannive and freeze 
ing will take place in tne Codman Farm 
kitchen on several Saturday mornings 

at 10:00. On June iS, hot water bath 
canning of fruit and freezing of straw- 
berries and eariy vegetables will be 
demonstrated. 


617 — 259-8168 


LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


Lincoln Road 


WILD FOODS IN LINCOLN 
By Elizabeth Slayter 


This is the era of natural foods and here 
we are in a town where open land abounds - 
I propose that the Lincoln Review educate 
us concerning what is here for the forager. 
New England may be sterner country than 
Euell Gibbons' Pennsylvanian paradise, but 
our fields and woods do produce such de- 
lights as dandelions, milkweed, berries, 
grapes, acorns and black walnuts -- not to 
mention some of the novel "pot-herbs" for 
which the enthusiasm of many families is 
more limited. In the capacity of enthusi- 
ast (not expert) I propose to discuss these 
foods in this and succeeding issues, hoping 
others will join in and amplify. 


First, a general word: the food forager 
must be a trifle crazy. Picking, picking 
over, de-sanding, hulling, and grinding are 
all strictly labor-intensive processes. 
Many plants have thorns or stain your fin- 
gers. Then, too, the process of collection 
lay demand a certain self-assurance; middle 
aged ladies who gather dandelion flowers by 
the gallon are not treated unkindly, yet 
there are those who find them fairly ec- 
Sentric. . Food foraging may save you 
money, but not much. Not when you tot up 
the kilowatt hours to boil all that water 
Poeeextracting bitter flayors! .. . No, 

if you're going to collect wild foods, do 
it for love, impelled by an irrational pas- 
Sion for the act of picking. Heedless of 
brambles, blundering into unexpected patch- 
es of poison ivy, you must glean with a 
poetic yearning for the beautiful fruits 

of the earth: 

The dandelion season is waning; 
and day-lilies seem too lovely to be eaten, 
so let us begin with the milkweed. A won- 
derful food, this, but one perhaps best 
served stealthily, since some seem discon- 
certed when told they must try this vege- 
table. Better to reveal the secret when 
your guests enthuse over the unusual flavor 
of the "broccoli." I speak here of milk- 


weed buds, which seem the most practical forn 


since they can be harvested over a conven- 
ient range of maturity. The buds should 


fiddleheads 
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hold tightly together, with no traces of 
pink showing yet. 


The most unmistakably milkweedish pods 

are another possibility, but only if har- 
vested at precisely the right stage, since 
they can be unpleasantly stringy if allowed 
to grow to two inches or more long. The 
flavor of pods and buds is the same, but 
its much easier to find enough buds at a 
Suitable stage. 


PROFESSIONAL 


LANDSCAPE & CONSTRUCTION 


All phases of maintenance 


BACKHOE WORK 
TREE WORK 


LAWN REPAIR 
BARK MULCH 


SUBURBAN SERVICES CO. 


Concord Rd. “So. Lincoln, Ma. 


BSt. 51969 259~96090 


Nursery School 


124 Boston Post Road | 
| Weston 


We are still taking applications for 
September 1977. Red Barn offers: 3-day 
f afternoon programs and a five-day 
| morning program. Kindergarten option. 
H Extended day lunch program. 
1} Summer program will begin June 27 
for 6 weeks. Call for more information # 


393 ~ 8020 
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WILD FOODS (cont.) 


Locating milkweed for 
harvest is a trifle 
trickier than one ex- 
pects of so ubiquitous 
a weed. It seems to 
flourish in recently 
abandoned agricultural 
land (and so must be 
past its heyday in New 
England). Adjacent 
plants are sometimes 
(though not necessarily) 
at very different 
stages of flowering and 
fruiting. While some 


plants are lushly fertile, a whole stand 


may bear only the odd flower. 


If you go 


patrolling for milkweed by car, you will 
have to get out and take a close look. It 


doesn't take many well laden plants fora 


good supply of buds. 


Your fingers will 


get horribly sticky as you pick, but that 
is a matter of no concern whatsoever to 
the enthusiastic forager. 


In cooking, an alleged bitter taste must 

be leached out with boiling water. (Start- 
ing with cold water is said simply to seal 
the taste in). One extraction can suffice, 
or three may be necessary. The immediate 
effect is spectacular -- buds and pods 
alike turn a brilliant green as soon as 
they hit the boiling water. This fades as 
cooking proceeds; I mean to find out this 
summer whether a pinch of baking soda 

might preserve it. After extraction, the 
milkweed may be cooked a few minutes longer, 
with salt, until tender, or it can be 
bagged up and frozen. The amount of fuss- - 
ing around with boiling water seems to 
justify preparing a large batch and then 
freezing most. 


(To be continued in future issues.) 
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RESOURCES FOR THE FUTURE 
By Ruth Hapgood and Elizabeth Smith 


Town Meeting comes round again on June 15 
and the future arrives with a bang. 


a general kind of way that the 
U.S., the state, and the Town 
should not lose another rod of cropland 
to manmade foolishness such as develop- 
ment, erosion, or soil destruction. We 
knew that the energy crunch was coming 
sometime, and renewable resources such as 
trees would have to be utilized ina 
practical way. We knew that the east was 
outgrowing its water supplies in the same 
way as the west, if more slowly. 


We knew in 
world, the 


But we didn't realize we had to do some- 
thing about it now. Yet it is clear that 
the new application of the 100% valuation 
rules has created an engine of destruc- 
tive change for such a town as Lincoln -- 
a town that can still be productive rath- 
er than urban and non-producing. 


The interlocking proposals of the Conser- 
vation Commission, the Planning Board, 
the assessors, and the Lincoln Land Trust 
may have as a side effect the preserva- 
tion of some typical Lincoln green. But 
that is not their practical purpose. 


Neither are the proposals an exercise to 
bail out 216 owners of lots five acres or 
larger who will get it in the neck in 
January. 


Neither are they a clever device to keep 
out people who need a place to live. Our 
metropolitan area is scarcely growing in 
population, and state policy calls for 
rehabitation of urban sections rather than 
continued destruction of open space. 


The practical aim of all this is preserv- 
ing resources for the future. 


Take the question of 
do nothing, the Town 
14,500 people, yet a 
only gives us enough 
Town for some 11,000 


water supply. If we 
may well grow to 

1971 water study 
water from within the 
residents. We would 
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then need to depend on the MDC, but the 
MDC is already hard pressed and trying 

to negotiate for water from the Connecti- 
cut River to supplement Quabbin. We must 
try not to outgrow our water supply. And 
we must preserve the purity of our ground 
water -- from road salt, from industrial 
contamination, from pesticides, from ill- 
planned or too many sewage disposal systems 
-- because once ground water is contamina- 
ted, there's no way to clean it up. 


Famine does not stalk Lincoln but it stalks 
the world. And well grown food at reason- 
able cost is in short supply. First class 
agricultural land therefore must be pre- 
served wherever it exists, even in New 
England. 


Trees must be viewed as an endlessly re- 
newable source of fuel, fiber, and oxygen. 
The ugly methods of loggers need not 
frighten us off from the ideal of well- 
managed woodlots, our own or the Town's. 


A part of this last chance preservation 
scheme is our internal network of trails, 
fire lanes, horse-powered circulation 
(another renewable resource fueled by 

a renewable resource). We are asked to 
preserve main trails now -- rather than 
wring them out painfully by eminent do- 
main when land pressure closes them. 


Despite occasional voices raised to attack 
snob suburbs, our planning for the preserv- 
ation of resources makes a positive, not a 
negative contribution to our region. "Lin- 
coln is in step with the world," says Rob- 
ert Lemire, chairman of the Conservation 
Commission, and cites the recent compli- 
mentary letter of the Open Space Plan from 
Evelyn Murphy, state secretary of environ- 
mental affairs. 


At the June Town Meeting we will be asked 
to buy the Warner and Snider properties, 
since the Conservation Commission feels 
their acquisition is urgent. 


Some form of authorization of the Open 
Space Plan will also be asked for, though 
whether this will be a bond issue or the 
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RESOURCES FOR THE FUTURE (cont. ) 


development of more specific plans first 
has yet to be settled as we go to press. 
Some kind of general authorization by 

the Town would be helpful to the Commis- 
sion is seeking state and federal money. 


Of the various methods of funding the 
program, Bob Lemire favors a bond issue 
on the order of $3 million (spelled out 
in the Open Space Plan), since this would 
spread the impact and amount to no more 
than $1500 per family, interest included, 
or $75 a year. And this would not all 

be needed at once, but only when a piece 
of land vital to preservation of water, 
farmland, or forest came on the market. 
For each specific piece of land, a two 
thirds vote of the Town is needed. 


Over the summer, much work is planned at 
all levels. The Commission will consult 
the 101 owners of key 119 parcels of 
land already identified, and the 21] 
owners of 24 pieces of farmland. The 
Planning Board's Neighborhood Land Prog- 
ram is going full steam ahead, and the 
two will be carefully coordinated. 


There have been problems with some of 

the land the Town already owns. Some 
landowners hope the state will change its 
mind and the increased valuations will 
not go through. Others fear that if the 
Conservation Commission buys land, taxes 
will increase again, or the Town Dump 
may be located next door, or a Mt. Mis- 
ery parking lot in the front yard. The 


COUNTRY 
CLEANSERS 


Conservation Commission is actively 
improving its methods of acquiring and 
protecting land. 


The initial Planning Board meetings 

have been held in each neighborhood, and 
committees formed to evaluate land which 
might go into house lots. It is hoped 
that the local committees will help 
townspeople preserve some of this land in 
a way that will satisfy the owner, the 
neighborhood, and the Town. This may 
sound utopian, but such things have worked 
out before in Lincoln. 


The eight neighborhoods and their cur- 
rent chairman are as follows: 

LT) sstiver Heli: Liz. Corcoran 

2) Conant Road: Vincent Merrill 

3) SE Lincoln: Bobby Spreadbury, Win- 

throp Harrington 
4) SW Lincoln: Walter Pianka 
5) Adams Est.-Baker Bridge: 


6) Center: John Carley, Rosamund DeLori 
7) Bedford Rd-NW: Peg Simms, Pearl 
Kaplan 


8) Mill St-NE: Clifford Bowles 

{fhe June Town Meeting confronts us now. 
Over the summer many questions will be 
clarified. In October a general confer- 
ence on land use is planned, which will 
deal with such questions as how to balance 
open space versus our responsibility for 
letting in more people and encouraging 
diversity. Another important Town Meet- 
ing will probably follow. 


clarkgalery 


prevents May 17 - June 11, 1977 


NORMAN FINE-PAINTINGS 


and some aspects of conteniperary realism 


featuring JIM DINE 


We have a choice this year -- a choice bet- 
ween letting the 100% valuation engine 

do its work -- or fighting it off at every 
level. Spending money for land is only 

one part of a program which includes help- 
ing landowners use conservation restric- 
tions, sale or gift of development rights, 
other schemes now being worked on -- to 
keep valuable resource land from being 

lost to those uses for good. 


POPULATION PRESSURE 


To the Editor: 


At a time when we are actively planning 
the future of our town, it seems appro- 
priate to consider Lincoln in the context 
of the national population crisis. 
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The common impression that the population 


of the U.S. is now stable or declining is, 
unfortunately, totally incorrect. (What 
is true is that recently, and perhaps only 
temporarily, the birth rate has fallen 
below the "replacement rate"; the statis- 
tical American woman is producing only 1.8 
babies per lifetime. Since our national 
population is predominantly young and fer- 
tile, however, it will take over half a 
century of continued low birth rates to 
Stabilize population - even if there were 
no immigration whatsoever. ) 


In fact, the latest statistics are far 
from encouraging: in 1975, births ex- 
ceeded deaths by 1.234 million, 400,000 
immigrants were admitted, and 800,000 are 
believed to have entered our country il- 
legally. Even if the latter figure is 


somewhat high, this adds up to two million 


MORE Americans every year: 


I have been surprised to learn that, de- 


Plumbing Supplies- Electrical Supplies 
Lawn & Garden Supplies 
Tools - Power Tools - Housewares 
Exterior Paint | 


and Much,Much More! 


The Mall At Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Hours: Mon. - Fri. 8-6, Thursday ’til 8, Saturday til 5 


HARDWARE 
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POPULATION PRESSURE, Continued 


spite migration to southern New Hampshire 
or to the "sun belt," population is in- 
creaSing as fast in Massachusetts as 
nationally -- from 5,539,811 in +1971 to 
5,790,478 in 1975, or more than 4.5% in 
four years. . . Just think! By building 
enough condominia to squeeze in something 
over 65,000 new residents, Lincoln could 
accomodate one year's growth in the popu- 
lation of our own state! (Provided, of 
course, that we could supply enough water 
ANOVeLe. ).. 


Many economists have regarded a growth 
rate of 1% per annum as "manageable." 
Yet continued growth at that rate will 
double the population of both state and 
nation in 70 years. Can we ever manage 
to provide food and everything else for 


twice our present numbers, given dimin- 


ishing energy resources? I doubt it! 
I believe that growth of populations and 
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economies must cease. Still, people are 
not lemmings, and we'll have to wait a 
generation or two, at best, for the 
crunch to subside. 


What happens to Lincoln in the meantime? 
The picture seems bleak. We need to re- 
member that while a rural impression is 
conveyed, in part, by open land, it also 
depends on the total population and the 
traffic load. If we have to pay for con- 
servation land by having another cluster 
development, that is better than letting 
it go, but the land is "free" only ina 
fiscal sense. 


Lincoln can yield to "moral" pressure to 
provide needed housing. We can release 
10 acres for carefully planned develop- 
ment one year, and 20 the next. Event- 
ually, we'll be pressured to build a sec- 
ond cluster development on the green 
space that was intended for just one. By 
then, we'll be well on the way to being 
just another suburb in a drab supermetro- 
polis. 


On the other hand, we could search for 
every conceivable means to terminate con- 
struction and development. We could be 
completely "selfish" and try to let no 

one more into our nice town. .. . Or 
would that be so selfish? As the years go 
by, we could be increasingly important as 
an island of green space to refresh the 
multitudes cooped up in that supermetro- 
polis. We can be a haven for wild life. 
We can contribute to the revitalization 

of agriculture in an area that currently 
produces only 15% of its own food. (For 

a run-down on the alarming status of food 
production in New England, see the article 
on "Our Vanishing Farmland" by Charles 
Bonenti in the Globe's "New England" 
magazine for Sunday, March 27, 1977.) 


Whatever we decide to do about conserva- 
tion purchases and 100% valuation, let's 
do it with full understanding that the 
simmering threat of population growth is 
coming to the boil now. The pressures 


on Lincoln aren't going to go away, they 
are going to mount. 


Elizabeth Slayter 
Trapelo Road 


_FOR OUR OWN AMBULANCE 


Having lived in this town since 1953, and 
having been a horse 4-H leader for many 

a year, I have had a good deal of first 
hand experience of the first aid provided 
by "our guys." 


Maybe we don't appreciate them until some- 
thing happens,’ but our guys are there tak- 
ing care of us day and night. If we smell 
smoke they come, and if we hear a fright- 
ening noise they come, and if someone is 
hurt they are there by the time we draw 
breath, and they know what to do. And 
beyond the expertise, it means a lot to 
have a friend. 


When a life-threatening riding accident 
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happened back in the woods, they knew the 
quickest way in and the smoothest way out, 
and a child is alive today because of it. 


When our guys are not doing ambulance runs, 
they will still be right in town taking 
care of us in other ways. When a contract 
ambulance service is not doing ambulance 
runs for us, it may be out of Lincoln on 
other runs. 


There may be an insurance saving at the 
moment in hiring a contract ambulance 
package, but if ambulance malpractice 
insurance iS important for a year or two, 
the rates will equalize. 


I'd rather stick to the system where trust 
and friendship are already built up. Con- 
tinuing the first aid care is something 
our guys want to do for us. And I for 

one want to have them do it. 


Ruth Hapgood 
Page Road 


This custom Country French flavored home was designed for a genuine 
Frenchwoman by a genuine French architect! 
and this home offers primarily one level 
Four-five bedrooms, 3 full baths, charming country-kitchen 
with fireplace, formal dining room and living room PLUS a contemporary 
flavored (and yet unfinished) addition destined to become a splendid 
family room adjacent to the kitchen. 
throughout this custom designed home. 


CHARM and INDIVIDUALITY abounds 


#k”~ MLS Exclusive, ** S$l12,000 
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Tonthne, Editor: 


The quality of life is quite clearly a 
major concern to Lincoln citizens. As 


evidence, I note green space and conserva- 


tion areas, the very extensive school 
plant, recreational facilities (tennis 
courts and swimming pools, to name only 
two), extensive and handsomely landscaped 
bicycle paths and sidewalks, innumerable 
bird feeding and befriending arrangements, 
activities of the garden club, mainte- 
nance of Pierce Park and De Cordova, an 
unusually fine small town library, and 
other things. The comfort, convenience 
and safety of our fellow citizens is 
important to all of us. This being so, 
it is hard to understand the sad plight 
of the MBTA commuters, who with little 
complaint became dispossessed of their 
convenient parking space, for the benefit 
of whom? Why, for the benefit of employ- 
ees and would-be patrons of the Mall 
shops, of course. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR BEAUTY AND CONVENIENCE It seems reasonable that Lincoln resi- 


dents who commute by train, should re- 
gain the use of their original convenient 
parking area. It would be fair for the 
many Mall employees, whose cars at least 
equal in number those of Lincoln commut- 
ers, to join non-Lincoln parkers in the 
back parking areas, less convenient to 
the trains. I need hardly point out that 
to conserve energy, we are urged to use 
mass transport, and to do so should be 
made as convenient as possible. Cer- 
tainly for some of the older townsfolk, 
who prefer to go to Boston by train, it 
would be nice to meet their efforts half 
way, rather than expect them to wade some 
distance through snow and slush or just 
simple beating rain, as a preparation 

for the day in town. 


Lincoln residents, both young and old, 
are on the whole good about keeping their 
bicycles on the bicycle paths -- to the 
comfort and safety of both cyclists and 
car drivers. Is there some way that 
out-of-town cyclists can be encouraged 


WHO LIVED IN THE 
PIERCE HOUSE? 


The first ten people to bring this adin 
and answer the question correctly get 


10% of f 


regular prices on any item in the store. 
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“Something “Special 


The Mall at Lincoln Station Lincoln Rd~ Lincoin 


Mon & Tues 9 30-5:00. Wed -Sat 930-600. Thurs ti 800 


to use the paths also? 


The many scarred tree trunks along the 
slalom course of Lincoln Road give mute 
testimony to the invisibility of those 
trees after dark. Could we not have re- 
flectors placed to give warning to driv- 
ers, of the unseen dangers lurking in 
the shadows? This would be a small and 
relatively inexpensive undertaking, but 
it could save a human life, or at least 
a fender. 


For a town quite completely dependent on 
electricity, we are peculiarly inattent- 
ive to the wires which bring us our ener- 
gy. The recent May snow with its broken 
wires is a case in point. Could we not 
begin on a policy of placing wires under- 
ground? A golden opportunity existed 

When the telephone wires were buried 
Several years ago. What a waste of energy 
that the Edison wires were not put in 
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May 21 COAL Health Clinic, Pierce House 
10-12.. Bring lunch. Dessert & 

beverage provided. Program follows. 

May 22 Bethany Strawberry Festival. 3 pm 

to 7. Handmade crafts, flea mar- 

ket, Highland Dances, Folk-Rock, Madrigal 


Peoris.. >is ouetadults, Si ichildren. 

May 22 L-S Senior Prom 

May 24 Primaries to nominate senator, 
5th Middlesex District 

May 24 Future of Hanscom Field, 7:30 
Lincoln Town Hall. 

May 28 Codman Pool opens 

May 31 Deadline, Day Camp registration 

gupert Last day to register for June 21 
election. Town Hall until 10 pm. 

June 1 L-S seniors, Children's Day 


the same trench. 


COMING EVENTS 


~ June 21 


- June 
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I have no doubt that 
the Edison company will find it inconve- 
nient or not in line with their estab- 
lished policy to put wires underground. 
However, Lincoln exists for our comfort 
and well-being, not for theirs. I am 
told that Belmont buries all wires and 
consumers pay less for electricity than 
in most neighboring towns. 


While talking about wires in trees, in- 
evitably broken by falling branches, 

might it not also be well to consider 

the wisdom of replacing large forest 
roadside trees, when they must be removed, 
by small flowering trees and shrubs, less 
likely to block traffic with fallen 
branches after snow? There could also 

be unexpected esthetic delights, as we 
drive along flower-bordered streets. 


Edwin M. Cole, M.D. 
Beaver Pond Road 
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June 3 L-S Graduation, 
at school (rain: 


Framingham) 


6:30 p.m. Outdoors 
Loring Arena, 


June 7 Smith Chorus, Brooks Auditorium, 


8 pm. 
June 8 "Runaway Railroad" movie at library 
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Judy Gross - THE 4TH OF JULY 
Lang Wales —- HANSCOM 

Betty Little - IRON MINE BROOK 
Ruth Hapgood - CODMAN HOUSE 


THE FLOWERS OF YESTERYEAR 
9 BGR ne REDRESS ee ea RN a a RESELL 
By Olive Floyd 


As Fifteenth-Century Francois Villon wrote so long ago, "But 
where are the snows of yesteryear?" so progress and modern 
times force me to inquire: "But where are the flowers of yester- 
year?" 


A present-day inhabitant of Lincoln, Massachusetts, unless born 
here long before the advent of housing developments and the 
Mall, can have no conception of what this lovely town was like 
soon after the turn of the century. For grown-ups, and especial- 
ly for children, it was a paradise of fields and meadows and 
brooks, wild life and flowers everywhere, of farms whose owners 
were pure Yankee and known and trusted by all. Of course, there 
were few cars, and the ones that did exist passed slowly in a 
cloud of dust, their occupants well covered with dusters and 
veils, vizored caps and long gauntlet gloves, or sunk in shame 
because of the unpredictability of machinery and pulled by a 
trustworthy pair of horses! It was peaceful and safe anywhere 
in town, and there were no restrictions on one's desire to ex- 
plore. One was forewarned only about the Town's several drunk- 
ards who were harmless but inglorious examples of frustration 
and to be circled when met on one's path and so kept ata 
distance. 


Collecting flowers was a happy pursuit. I could collect alone 

or with others, on foot or from the family carriage, or from 
"Calico's" basket-type pony cart. The field where the Fire 

and Police Station now stands was planted with peach trees; and 
underneath, Quaker maiden flourished as they did also on the 
tract where the Mall was constructed. One joyful bit of explora- 
tion consisted of a walk across that Codman field and a turn 

left over the Codman bridge that spanned the railroad tracks. 
What matter if one suddenly and unexpectedly found oneself in 

the Codman flower garden? If one went out-of-town to school 
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THE FLOWERS OF YESTERYEAR (cont.) 

as I always did, there was nothing fear- 
some about the Codman family; I saw 

them every weekday boarding the train 
unless they were in France. From the 
Codman place I came out on Codman Road 
and looked delightedly at the trees still 
arched in full beauty, unscathed as yet 

by the Hurricane of 1938. Charles Francis 
Adams had remarked that this was "the most 
beautiful road in America." I knew then 
that he was right, the courtly old gentle- 
man who often greeted me with a pat and 
"How is my little girl today?" That some- 
times the men with him were his eminent 
brothers I did not realize. They were 
simply the kind of people to whom we fortu- 
nate few in Lincoln were accustomed. 


Pipsissewa abounded in the woods beyond 
present Ridge Road. Cowslips, or marsh 
marigolds, grew profusely in the Jones 
meadows on South Great Road to the right 
beyond Tower Road. "Bijah" Jones, as he 
was known, was a familiar figure as he 
went his way in his open carriage with 

his beloved old horse. If one ventured 
just beyond the Weston line and turned to 
the left behind the delapidated white house 
that had once served as the "Poor Farm," 
one found oneself in the Harrington pas- 
tureland, hopping perforce from hummock to 
hummock while in search of pitcher plants. 
Then the total surprise of finding oneself 
on Tower Road, with one of the Town's 
n'er-do-wells standing in the street stun- 
ned to see two small girls emerging from 
the swamp! We went our way without a 
word. Lincoln drew its social linés as 
firmly then as now. There was the day 
when we braved alone the mysteries of 
Mount Misery and felt the thrill of high 
adventure, our own edition of Everest. 


Behind my childhood and girlhood home at 
the northern corner of Lincoln and South 
Great Roads, the one now owned by the A. 
Wade Perry family, stretched as far as 
Concord Road unending and varied delights, 
fifty-five acres of Farnsworth land, then 
owned by my uncle, Dr. Joseph Storer Hart. 
There were the brook where I tried my hand 
at building a dike like those known to ~ 


Hans Brinker and the meadow land: where 
skunk cabbages flourished. There was the 
handsome chestnut hill where the blight 
had not yet struck. There I picked chest- — 
nuts each autumn. Beyond, the seemingly 
endless Farnsworth apple orchards with 
certain spots well known to me where 
yellow violets and hepaticas, windflowers, 
solomon seal, the true and the false, 
bloodroot, and sheep laurel grew. That 
was my special playground except for the 
all-too-brief period when cherries were 
ripe at the edge of the Floyd land on 
South Great Road which was nameless at 
that time. Years later I saw the Hurricane 
dash all three trees to the ground. No 4 
longer would the local boys and girls stop | 
in to ask if they might climb the trees 
and eat their fill of the: luscicusttrare. 


The Edward Farrar land, the environs of 
the Pond which had become a new feature 
of Lincoln once the Farrars had completed | 
the retaining barrier and let in the water © 
--an exciting moment for Lincolnites like ~ 
my uncle, Murray P. Farnsworth, who were 
on hand to see the miracle happen--the 

woods above Farrar's Pond, were open to 
freends.or: the Parrar: family o) eee 

brated many a Nineteenth of April in those | 
Farrar woodlands looking for flowers. - 


% 


Many a nai lady's mea ss did I find 
there. 


My specimens of Lincoln flora were brought — 
triumphantly home, pressed and dried be- ~ 
tween sheets of blotting paper and nena 
down with flatirons, and finally pone. 


The flower press in ne ce a3 ae them out ~ 
in the field deserves special mention. It 
had been brought to me by my aunt, Beatri = 
Farnsworth (Mrs. Grover F. Powers) from a 
Ys ree sped. She had found He in ay t 


ena denerated sie oa ea chet Sr) 
white perennial herb that grows high in 
the ‘Swiss a This treasure of ay child- 
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Les fleurs d'antan -- the flowers of yester- Move your cut wood away from other trees 
year -- I mourn them all and remember them nd your home as carpenter ants will be 
well. To one little girl they meant pure attracted. They particularly like Lin- 


delight in this enchanted town where she 
grew up. 6G 


a 


Author Olive Floyd grew up in Lincoln as 
her article indicates. A graduate of 
Miss Allen's School and magna cum laude 
from Bryn Mawr, she also has a degree 
from Harvard and has studied at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Several biographies 
are the product of her skillful and 
tireless research: Doctora in Mexico; 
the Life of Dr. Katherine Neale Dale, 
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Cheney Thorne (with Samuel Thorne), 
Phebe Anna Thorne, Quakeress. Her 
latest book is on early American tin- 
ware and displays original designs by 
her aunt, Beatrice Farnsworth Powers, 
who with her husband, a celebrated 
pediatrician, lived in the house at 
the corner of Lincoln and South Great 
Roads where Miss Floyd was born. Miss 
Floyd has travelled widely in the 
course of her career. 


HELPING YOUR TREES 
by Betty Smith 


Russell Barnes, Lincoln's tree warden, 
assures us that most damage from the 
recent spring storm can wait awhile. 
Here are some pointers. 


Wait until you can obtain a reputable 
landscape service or tree specialist to do 
your pruning. A service which just bought 
its chain saw and went into business this 
spring may lack experience and insurance. 


Your pruning can probably wait until Fall. 
So plant your garden and care for your 
fruit trees. Do check that damaged limbs 
will not topple in the next storm on 

your home or wires. 


When you do start pruning, make clean cuts 
on the limbs and treat with pruning paint. 


coln's oaks. Small branches may be 
chipped and other logs kept for a win- 
ter's fire or the next power failure. 


Classified 


FOR SALE: 1948 Ford tractor, 4 cyl. gas, 

4 spd trans., 3 pt. hitch with depth con- 
trol. New tires front, good rubber on 
rearmeAtso -Fordus ftv epty bitch fiaty 
safety mower, new teeth, vy good condition, 
light mowing. Tractor $1600. Mower $400. 


- Call 259-9744, 6-9 P.M. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 10 yr old red dun mare, 
15.2 hands, excellent temperament & barn 
manners, started over fences. For inter- 
mediate or above rider. Could do 3-day at 
lower levels. Good home/rider only. Asking 
$1000. Call Peggy, 259-9744, 6-9 p.m. 


Next issue in September. Have a good 
summer! 
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STORM 
By Jane Rood 


The radio spoke softly on the air 
"_-in the eighties. For tonight, 
chance of light showers. 

For tomorrow, fair." 


A serene sunlit day in early May. 


And it was hot -- in the nineties -- 
ry inland. 

And sure enough, the light showers did 
come, 

but changed to thick wet snow on the next 
day aa 

with screaming pulsing winds out of the 
East. += 

wrenching with devil's grip the verdant 
boughs 

low-weighted by the clinging vicious 
snow -- 

snapping and tearing like a berserk 
beast. 


Oh terrible to see: 

The shattered trunk, 

the splintered twisted limbs 
of new-leafed tree. 

No stretch of lawn 
unlittered by the storm. 

No patch of woodland 

but is tortured, torn. 


Be it beloved beech 
or straggly pine, 
something is gone forever 
that was mine. 


s 


Dear God -- did you forget 
it is springtime? 


GLORIOUS FOURTH 
By Judy Gross 


The editors have asked me to write an 
article about the Lincoln 4th of July 
parade. Although I am flattered to be 
identified with such a grand and happy 
occasion, my knowledge of the parade is 
somewhat curtailed by the fact that I am 
usually in it. Huffing and puffing along 
the route, often under a sheet of some 


sort of plastic, I am unable to see much 
more than my own two feet and sometimes 
not much of them. 


The 4thvot July in Lincoln is a major 
event. Residents have been known to can- 
cel vacations in order to be here and 
former residents return for the day. It 
is a parade without equal, a celebration 
of true independence! 


Anyone can be in it. The floats can be 
on any subject. The only requirement 

is) thateyourturn up lat the Smith School 
in time to join in the line of march. 

The half hour before the starting time is 
a frenzied one with everything falling 
apart. It's a good idea to have plenty 
of pins and scotch tape along. A staple 
gun is helpful. A calm disposition is 
even more helpful, but if you have been 
up all night thinking of and writing signs 
you are apt to forget to bring them with 
you. 


Anything can be a float, a flatbed truck, 

a VW bug or bus, a group of costumed march- 
ers carrying signs, a unicycle, or a large 
grubby wudge of material careening along 
labeled "Smoke Pollution." For the most 
part the parade gives the town a giant 
opportunity to laugh at itself. 


Incidents which occur at town meeting in 
March are likely to be subjects of attack 
on the 4th of July. Giant mosquitos 
appeared on several floats the year that 
the town voted in their favor. When the 


telephone exchange became "Clearwater" 

an extraordinary number of the great un- 
washed paraded. Garbage is a popular sub- 
ject along with the dump. Years ago a 
float with two little pigs riding on it 
was a suggested solution for garbage dis- 
posal. When the dump changed its name to 
Sanitary Landfill, ladies marched in their 
high heels and white gloves carrying gar- 
bage on silver platters wrapped in saran- 
wrap. 


Most of the town's boards and organiza- 
tions participate in the parade. Their 
floats depict some of their successes but 
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more often the disasters of the past year. 
These have a conciliatory effect; when 
the school committee invites you to shoot 
arrows at it in July you forget why you 
were so irritated with it in February. 
(February is a very cross month in Lin- 
coln -- has been for years.) 


The Lincoln Academy of Arts and Sciences 
is said to have been formed for the sole 
purpose of creating floats for the 4th 

of July although their by-laws state that 
they might occasionally do something else. 
(According to the by-laws, they might give 
an annual ball -- they never have.) One 
of their most memorable appearances was 
the 1/5-foot boa constrictor. Signs 
Seated, Boa, | Moa Boa,” “Somoa Boa," 

and finally "Noa Moa Boa." (This was in 
memory of the boa constrictor that Dave 
Webster, the science teacher, lost in 
Smith School that year.) 


The Lincoln Academy's first float is not 
remembered by anyone and the story is 
only told here in hope of encouraging 
first-time float builders. The year was 


1957 and the float was planned to celebrate 


the International Geophysical Year. A 
mock balloon ascension was felt to be 

most appropriate. A giant weather balloon 
was ordered from the New York Times, and 
after some difficulty a tank of helium 

was procured from the Mass. General Hospi- 
tal. The balloon was attached to a play- 
pen which was tied to the top of a VW 

bus. Members of the Academy were jubi- 
lant as the balloon was inflated and rose 
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LINCOLN, MASS. 


in Lincoln Center 
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grandly in the air, but the Founding 
Fathers of the Academy, scientists and 
engineers except for the doctor who stole 
the helium, had neglected to take into ac- 
count the height of the balloon in rela- 
tion to the tree branches along the route. 
The inevitable happened and long before 
reaching the judges' stand the balloon 
burst, and the International Geophysical 
Year was heralded into Lincoln by a large 
limp piece of rubber hanging forlornly 
over the side of a playpen and a VW bus. 


One of the miracles of the parade is the 
judges' ability to make award decisions 

as the phantasmagoria passes the stand. 

In most years ribbons have been awarded 

to each float, which necessitates some 
quick thinking and inventiveness on the 
part of the judges. The signs are often 
unintelligible and the concepts baffling. 
In one parade (back when the dump was 
open on holddays) the Lincoln Painting Co. 
had gone to the dump and on their return 
realized the parade was just making the 
turn past the Library and back down Lin- 
coln Road. They waited patiently until 
the last float had gone before continuing 
their journey. Much to their astonishment 
as they passed the Center School they 
were stopped by the judges and awarded a 
ribbon. 


Last year's Bicentennial Parade was so 
spectacular, many may feel inclined to 
take this year off. I hope that won't 
happen and that instead new groups will 
be inspired to parade and start this coun- 
try's third century off with a bang! & 


NORMA CASNER 
PIANIST 


TEACHING VOCAL ACCOMPANIMENT 
Many Years Experience Teaching 


Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced 
ADULTS and CHILDREN 
Graduate, New England Conservatory 
Student of Victor Rosenbaum 


Studio located on Lewis St., So.Lincoln 
259-0443 
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BABESIOSIS ANYONE? 


News of strange insect-borne diseases in 
Nantucket or Lyme, Conn. may make us look 
nervously at our ticks and mosquitoes. But 
while experts in wildlife diseases want us 
to regard such possibilities with respect, 
especially when on vacation, the numbers 

of human cases are rare to nonexistent. 


Some ticks on the Cape may carry Rocky Mt. 
Spotted Fever, but not so far as is known 
in our area, and the total of human cases 
in Massachusetts last year was 5. Babe- 
siosis is carried by some ticks on Nan- 
tucket and the islands, and possibly on 
the Cape -- last year's state total was 

5. Eastern Equine Encephalitis often 
goes years without a single human case in 
the state -- there were none last year. 
This is carried by mosquitoes from birds 
to humans in very rare cases. Leptospi- 
rosis is a water-borne disease of wild and 
domestic mammals -- 3 human cases occurred 
statewide in 1976. Rabies shows up occa- 
Sionally in wild mammals, especially bats. 
There have been no human cases for years. 
As for plague, transmitted by fleas from 
wild rodents, none is known in our area. 
And "Lyme arthritis" remains a mystery 
disease that isn't seen here. 


As for our pets, dogs of course have 
rabies shots for registration. Canine 
distemper occasionally affects our wild 
skunks, raccoons, and foxes. An annual 
booster for the dog's distemper protec- 
tion should save him from this. Cats too 
Should be protected against rabies and 
against cat distemper. 


COMING OF AGE 


Alan McClennan of Silver Hill Road has 
been appointed to the Council on Aging 
for a three-year term. Margaret Kirk- 
patrick, Claire Pearmain, and Enid M. 
Winchell have been re-appointed to the 
Council with terms also ending in 1980.’ 


There will be no Health Clinics during 
July and August, nor will the Council 
meet until September. 


METCO EXCURSION 


The afternoon of Sunday, June 6, was 
filled with food and fun for 143 METCO- 
Lincoln family members who joined in a 
boat trip from Rowe's Wharf to Georges 
Island in Boston Harbor. The event was 
coordinated by Louise Davy of the Lin- 
coln Host Family Committee. 


On Georges Island the kids had great 
fun exploring Fort Warren, popping up 
out of hidden nooks to startle the 
grownups preoccupied with the archi- 
Ceclure, 


Fort Warren, a pentagonal structure 
which housed Union soldiers and Confed- 
erate prisoners in the Civil War, is 
the place where "John Brown's Body" 

was composed. An observation tower at 
the northern corner of the ramparts 
affords a superb view of the Harbor and 
the Boston skyline. 


On the return trip, Bill Doherty was 
presented with a gift and a signature 
scroll in thanks for his many acts of 
kindness and support. Bill has provided 
special METCO bussing throughout the 
school year, and he donated his bus and 
services as a driver for Lincoln families 
on the excursion. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE BLOOMS 


Bob Cummings! 2nd and 3rd graders have 
made the approach to Codman Pool glow 
with color this spring. As part of their 
environmental studies, the students dug 
into the practical aspects of preparing 

a flower bed; spading, fertilizing, and 
setting out seedlings. The result is a 
representation of Old Glory in red, white, 
and blue petunias, with a "flagpole" of 
yellow dwarf marigolds, and edgings in 
brilliant portulacas. 


The design was first planted last year by 
the K-1 classes of Sue Downey and Dorothy 
Kano, under the direction of Science Volun- 


‘teers Beverly Eckhardt and Lee Harrison. 


. 


——— 


1 
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FREEDOM 
TO THE EDITOR: 
Is waste part of our freedoms? It seems 
so, but it should not be, and it has be- 
come urgent to look at our way of life and 
see honestly what we can and must do. Al- 
though we have plenty of economists, econo- 
mizing has not been part of their usual 
vocabulary. é 


"Live free or die" say New Hampshire's 
license plates. This is very well put, 
although some have disagreed. 


The freedom to disagree is one of great 
importance and we shall continue to use oy 
hopefully, forever. 


Freedom to waste does not exist any more 
But freedom of choice, even the freedom to 
choose when to die, should be considered 
by all thoughtful people. 


From serving huge plates of food in rest- 
aurants many people cannot absorb, the rest 
being thrown into garbage cans, to over 60 
pages of newspapers when 20 would be quite 
enough to give us the news that is really 
fit to print - a lot of waste can stop if 
we take time to think and are a little less 
selfish or careless. 8TH.GRADE TRIP FIRSTHAND 

By Lauren Hawes 


Valentine R. Maroni 
Ridge Road 


Waste is everywhere around us. Unwanted 
children conceived by carelessness, leading For the 8th grade graduation trip we went 


to abortions, if not to child abuse, are to Washington, D.C. with ten adults. We 
some of the most terrible wastes. Putting left from the 128 station on May 12 and 
sick people on costly machines to keep them arrived home late May 15. We stayed at 
semi-alive, in a coma, when they cannot be the Shoreham Americana and ate at dif- 
brought back to health, is another waste, ferent cafeterias. (Our best meal was 


a sad one. It creates the colossal increase at a MacDonald's we went to just once:-) 
in hospital costs. Many old people end 


their days in nursing homes, some barely Our first day there, our group of 84 stu- 

conscious in a vegetative state. This is a dents split up into two and went by a 

waste of energy, space, food, heat, nurses, double decker bus to either the FBI Build- 

for what? It seems evident that many who ing or the Bureau of Engraving. We then 

are there would rather avoid it, if they all went to the White House, the Lincoln, 

had a choice. What choice? Live with rela- Jefferson, and Washington Memorials, the 

tives is a thing of the past. Being finan- Kennedy Center of the Performing Arts, 

cially able to afford helpers at home is a and the Iwo Jima statue. 

rarity. Then what is left? The nursing 

home for the aged completely incapable of Next day, half of the group went to Kings 

caring for themselves, the institution for Dominion, an amusement part in Virginia; 

the mentally incurables, all very distaste- the other half visited Mount Vernon, the 

aa) . Air and Space Museum, Georgetown Shopping 
Center and one of the older parts of 

We have reached a point (in time) where it Washington. 

is somewhat acceptable to "pull the plug" 

when people are terminally ill. It is not On our last day, we all visited the Capitol. 

enough. The motto of Life, Liberty and the There we saw the National Archives and 

Pursuit of Happiness does also mean the the Senate in session. Congressman Drinan 

Liberty to stop Life when one can no longer talked to us and joined us when we had our 

pursue Happiness. Congress should write picture taken on the steps. We then 

and pass a law to protect physicians, should visited the Library of Congress, the Zoo, 

they agree to stop a life on demand from the Smithsonian Buildings, and Museum of 


those who would have requested it in writing, Natural History and the Museum of African 
at a time when they were still sound of mind Art. After that, a group of tired 8th 
and body. graders left for home. 
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LINCOLN Soo 


Daisy 
Fresh! 


A NOBLE COLONIAL of 40-year vintage, Architect de- 
Signed for gracious lifestyle, all lovingly and taste- 
fully restored within the last year -- now, every 
inch SPARKLES! 

A welcoming entry hall, formal fireplaced living- 
room with doors leading out to grande lawn-terraces, 
spacious and stunning '77 kitchen with breakfast area, 
pantries, all of the modern amenities, and the back 
stairs. Fireplaced library paneled in "pumpkin pine," 
and a relatively new room addition -- an acoustically 
engineered music (FUN) room 24x38 wired-for-super- 
sound and with marble floor and gabled ceiling. 

Upstairs, the splendid master's suite consists of 
sleeping area with fireplace, dressing area, and full 
bath. Four additional twin-sized bedrooms, 2 family baths. 

The third floor offers two finished rooms suitable for 
studio, bedrooms, etc. and a bath. Immaculate basement 
has auple storage, a wine cellar, and 3+ car garages. 

The 2 acres offer absolute privacy in one of Lincoln's 
very desirable, central locations. 


- BEAUTIFUL 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


My, y WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 369-8750 
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LINCOLN SPEAKS OUT 
ON HANSCOM'S FUTURE 
By R. Langdon Wales 


Chairman 
Governor's Hanscom Tas force 


Massport is listening, is considering the 
views of citizens. Now we have the oppor- 
tunity to have a constructive impact on 
the future of Hanscom Field through the 
master planning process now being carried 
out by Massport with participation by the 
Hanscom Task Force. One element in this 
process was the public meeting held in 
Lincoln on May 25th. 


Concern for the environment and for the 
area economy were evident at the Lincoln 
meeting. Some residents are disturbed by 
any awareness of aircraft whatsoever. Most 
find present aircraft operations accep- 
table (except for the occasional exception- 
ally loud one, of course) but are concerned 
that the future may bring an increase in 
noise, particularly at night. Some value 
feeeairport for its utility to the area, 
seeing it as a business asset, and are 

less concerned about noise. 


The public meeting, sponsored by the board 
of Selectmen, Planning Board, and Conserva- 
tion Commission, was conducted by the 
Governor's Hanscom Task Force, appointed 

by Governor Sargent in 1974 and contin- 

ued by Governor Dukakis, to provide for an 
examination of the future of the civil 
airport at Hanscom. 


The Task Force comprises local legislators, 
members from the four contiguous towns 
(Bedford, Concord, Lexington, and Lincoln), 
Massport (Massachusetts Port Authority} owner 
and operator of the airport), representatives 
of airport operators and area businesses 

and public interest groups. 


The activities of Hanscom Air Force Base, 
which houses the Air Force Electronic 
Systems Division, are not within the purview 
of the Task Force. The Task Force does, 
however, recognize the importance of the Air 
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Force facilities to the national defense 
and the area economy, and intends to 
initiate no actions that would hamper the 
functioning of the Air Force at Hanscom. 

It is important to note that Hanscom is 

no longer an Air Force operational base, 
and any flight operations there, which are 
but a small proportion of Hanscom's total, 
are all related to the Air Force research 
and development and contracting activities. 


The purpose of the meeting, one of five in 
area towns, was to involve the public in 
the evaluation of alternatives for Han- 
scom's future. Massport staff presented 
the results of a consultant's study of 
eight alternatives. These are summarized 
in a report available at the Town Hall 

and Library. In the ensuing discussion 

it became apparent that while residents 
wished to restrict the growth of noise, 
especially the louder jets, most were also 
concerned lest actions be taken that would 
impact the area economy unfavorably. 


The Task Force is currently working toward 
adopting a policy recommendation to Mass- 
port at the July 7 meeting. Concerned 
citizens should act NOW to communicate 
their desires to the Task Force. It's 
better to write; then your views can be 
circulated as you state them. 


My view right now is that no restrictions 
should be adopted that would curtail 
existing operations, but that users should 
be put on notice that no introduction of 
noisy types of aircraft and that no regular 
use of larger jet aircraft/will be perma 
ted. that so long as the present informal 
curfew on night operations remains effec~ 
tive it will not be made more strict, and 
that over the next five to ten year period 
noisy types of aircraft now in use must 

be modified or phased out. I expect that 
with the present rapid rate at which the 
technology of quiet engines is being em- 
ployed (because of fuel economy) we shall 
find that use of the airport can grow to 
its present capacity without increasing 
the noise to which the airport's neigh- 
bors are exposed. 
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INTERNATIONAL DESIGNS 


KobenstyleCookware 
20-40% OFF 


Gourmet Glassware 
40% off 


1/3 off 
Teak ‘ea BLT 


40% off Only $14.35 


Something “Special 
The Mall at Lincoln Station 259-0544 
Lincoln Rd. - Lincoin 


Mon. & Tues. 9:30-5:00; Wed.-Sat. 9:30-6:00 
Thurs. 'til 8:00 


ok ok ok Ok OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK 


LINCOLN 
RICHARDSON 
DRUG CO. 


RICHARD E. SAMSON 
JAMES X. SAUNDERS 


CARMIN J. SPIRO 


HOURS 
Mon. - Fri. : 7:30a.m. - 8p.m. 


Sat.: 7:30a.m. - 6p.m. 
Sun.: 7:30a.m. - lp.m. 


259-9484 


LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 


HANSCOM'S FUTURE (cont.) 


As Lincoln's member of the Task Force, I 
would be glad to hear from you on these 
questions. Write to Lang Wales, Mocassin 
Hit) Orecali2 59-5934, You are also 
welcome to attend any Task Force meeting. 
The next one is Tuesday July 7 at the 
Lexington Town Office Building, Room G-15. 


SUMMER FIELD TRIPS 


The Habitat Institute for the Environment 
in Belmont has planned a full summer of 
natural history field trips and courses in 
art and the environment. 


Leading off Monday June 20 with a guided 
walk through the Estabrook Woods in 
Concord to study forest ecology, there are 
frequent trips throughout the following 
weeks covering stars, wildflowers, open 
space, Thoreau's Concord, wild foods, pond 
life, and many another fascinating subject. 
Sign up at least three working days before 
each trip with Habitat Courses, 489-3850. 


There is also a Summer Day Camp for 6 
to 9 year olds, offering four two-week 
sessions which start on June 27. 


LONG VIEW OF A LINCOLN FARM 


Kerry Glass is the author of "The Nathan 
Brown Farm" which is being published by 
the Lincoln Historical Commission. In 
it the author discusses the history and 
land use of an 18th century Lincoln farm 
near the center of town, as Mrs. Glass 
has discovered it through years of 
research. 


After July 5th, a copy may be obtained 
free at the Lincoln Library. The yellow 
notice which accompanied the recent town 
mailing will serve as identification for 
obtaining your copy. Additional ones 
may be purchased for $1.00 per copy 

at the Old Town Hall Exchange when it 
reopens after the summer. 


The book is being printed at the Minute- 
Man Vocational Technical High School. 
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JOHN BURROUGHS ON LANES AND FOOTPATHS  urday mornings at 10:00, and another 


"As a people the English are a private, designed for classical lovers. The 
domestic, homely folk: they dislike pub- Greenwood Consort will appear July 13, 
licity, dislike the highway, dislike noise, the Boston Repertory Ballet on July 
and love to feel the grass under their 20, and the Cambridge Symphonic Brass 
feet. They have a genius for lanes and Ensemble on July 27. 


footpaths; one might almost say they in- 
vented them. The charm of them is in their 
books; their rural poetry is modeled 

upon them. How much of Wordsworth's 259-8355. 

poetry is the poetry of pedestrianism! = , 
A footpath is sacred in England; the king 
himself cannot close one; the courts 
recognize them as something quite as im- 


iy ; COUNTRY SQUIRE 
portant and inviolable = al a CLEANSERS 


DOROTHY CODMAN CONCERTS 
HEAD MUSICAL SUMMER 


In case of rain, concerts are cancelled. 
For- more information call Julie Horner, 


The summer of 1977 marks the fifth season 
of Dorothy Codman Memorial Concerts at 
the DeCordova Museum. The concerts be- 
gan in 1973 when the amphitheater was 
only partiatly completed. They have been 
funded in part each year by a grant 

from the Codman trustees. The grant 
comes from a special fund established 

by Dorothy Codman to sponsor activities 
in the town of Lincoln, and all Lin- 

coln residents are admitted free to 

these concerts. 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


259-8722 
DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


The season begins Sunday, July 3. Con- 
cert manager Gayle Rich has put together 
a varied collection of music, theatre, 
and dance. The emphasis is on quality 
groups that offer entertainment appeal- 
ing to a broad age range. Both audience 
and performers have always taken pleasure 
in Lincoln's "Mini-Tanglewood." 


OK OK OK OK ok ok ok OK KOK 


LINCOLN 
TOWN 
CAB 


Some highlights of the series are God- 
spell (July 24), the Pocket Mime Thea- 
tre (July 31), the Herb Pomeroy Orches- 
tra (Aug. 21), Danny Sloan & Co. (Aug. 
28), the Shaw Brothers (Sept. 4), and 
the Concord Band (Sept. 11). 


ok KK ok oR a ok KR ak a aK KKK 


zAN AIRPORT -RVICE 
In addition to the Codman concerts, LOGAN AIRPO SERVICE 


there will be two 3-concert series, one 
for children beginning on ey to» goat 
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NO MOPEDS ON BIKE PATHS 


The Lincoln Bicycle Path Committee has 
recently taken a strong stand that the 

bike paths are closed to motorized vehicles. 
Denise Bienfang, Chairman of the Bike Path 
Committee, said that the direction of the 
economy coupled with the energy crisis 
could force many people to use motorized 
bicycles; but that both state law and town 
policy ban mopeds and other motorized ve- 
hicles from bicycle paths. 


Ms. Bienfang stressed that the bike paths 
exist for the benefit of children and those 
adults who ride slowly enough to need pro- 
tection from higher speed auto traffic. 
Cyclists using the bike paths must ride 


slowly to create safe conditions for 


cyclists coming in the opposite direction 


as well as for other bike path users, in- 
cluding horses and people on foot. 


The Committee recommended that all bikes 
be equipped with bells or horns, and that 
these signals be used to warn people on 
foot as well as other cyclists that a 
bicycle is approaching. 


The Committee also took note of the hard- 
ship imposed by the recent Spring snow 
storm on the town maintenance budget and 
requested that cyclists using the bike 


‘paths stop and brush off glass and remove 


branches where necessary for safety. It 


‘is necessarily a time of self-help for 


cyclists! 
Hobbs 
Brook 
Bonin p 
Lexington Road 
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frapelo Road 
IRON 
MINE 
BROOK 
Koay’ ke Weston Road 
pDeaver 
Pond 
Iron Mine Brook 
and Drainage Area 
Stony traced from Wetlands , 
Brook Map (1973). CAL 17 


LINCOLN LANDMARKS: IRON MINE BROOK 
By Elizabeth A. Little 


Many local landmarks of historical, geo- 
logical, or environmental interest are 
known only to their neighborhoods and 
would perhaps be of interest to the lar- 
ger community. 


Iron Mine Brook begins in swamps to the 
north of Trapelo Road and flows south 

into Beaver Pond. The main branch can be 
traced back upstream to swamps north of 
Lexington Road near the Lincoln Cemetery, 
where the divide between the Hobbs Brook 
watershed and the Iron Mine-Stony Brook 
watershed is not only uncertain, but has 
been altered by ditches dug by generations 
of Flints. 


The name "Mine Brook" occurs as early as 
1719 on Elisha Smith's deed of sale of 108 
acres north of Trapelo Road with a mansion 
and barn. The land was bought in 1711 by 
Elisha's father, Jonathon Smith, from 
Joseph Lynde of Charlestown, and Daniel 
Davison, merchant. Now these men were ab- 
sentee landowners of the merchant class 
which was involved in the iron industry in 
New England between 1650 and 1700. There 
were iron mines at Saugus, at Taunton, and 
most significantly, at Concord. Further 
research is clearly needed, but these two 
deeds definitely support the assumption 
that this land was valued in the 17th cen- 
tury for its bog iron ore. 


Does the land have bog iron? It does, as 
was proved by Ted Tucker of Winter Street. 
With a fan, he converted his forge into a 
blast furnace in which a small amount of 
rusty sandy dirt taken from the banks of 
Iron Mine Brook, mixed with some local 
limestone as a flux, was transformed into 
greyish particles which could be picked up 
by a magnet. 


What is bog iron? Although Iron Mine 
Brook has a distinctly rusty color, bog 
iron originates not in brooks, but in 
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Swamps, ancient or modern. According 

to Leonnie Champeny, iron ore was formed 
and is being formed by the action of spe- 
cial kinds of bacteria which concentrate 
iron from water. These bacteria, when 
they find favorable conditions, such as 
warmth and a spring or seep of water from 
iron-bearing underground sources, will 
experience a bloom and form a red, irri- 
descent scum on the surface of stagnant 
water. It looks as if someone had dis- 
carded a gallon or so of rusty oil in 

the swamp. The analogy is apt, for bog 
iron production in nature appears to most 
people as pollution. The red oily scum 
between tussocks of sedge or grass will 
disturb us. It need not. Not only is it 
a natural process in almost all of Lin- 
coln's swamps, it is a culturally inter- 
esting one. Out of this red guck from 
swamps, the early technologists of the 
Massachusetts Bay made nails, pots, and 
other valuable tools. An even more re- 
markable fact has just come to my atten- 
tion: that the red ocher, used for reli- 
gious purposes both in New England and 
other parts of the world, is derived from 
bog iron ore. 


Although it can be found in almost every 
swamp in Lincoln, good places to look for 
the bloom of iron ore formation are in the 
Todd Pond area, and along the Sudbury Ri- 
ver swamps near Route 117. G2 


<2 


617 — 259-8168 


LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


Lincoln Road 
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4-H FOR HOMEGROWN YOUTH PROGRAMS 


Rocketry -- Small Engines -- Bicycles -- 
Photography -- Automotive -- Aerospace -- 
these are some of the projects that 4-H 
members can do. Organized for young 
people 9 through 18, 4-H clubs come under 
the wing of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
adult volunteer. There are no dues or 
other entrance requirements. A club or- 
ganizes itself, keeps records, works at 
the project or projects it chooses. At 
year's end the members display what they 
have made or demonstrate their skill. 


No longer is 4-H just something farm kids 
do, or (in Lincoln) horse-crazy types. 
The 4-H program is adapting to suburbia 
and the cities. 


Net only do members have the fun of form- 
ing and running their own club. They can 
go to the 4-H camp in Ashby for minimal 
cost, attend state 4-H conferences, ex- 
change programs, fairs, the National 

4-H Congress, and even share in inter- 
national activities. 


Lincoln's own history of 4-H shows a lot 
of variety -- everything from beef and 
rabbits, veterinary science, environment 
and conservation to clothing and child 
care, and dog obedience training. Cur- 
rent clubs include the horse club, one 
of the nation's oldest, led by Mrs. Mary 
Hadcock and Mrs. Joan Neely, and the 
general club under Mrs. Jane Coffin. 


The Diminished Fifth 


A FOUR PIECE DANCE BAND 
Specializing In All Forms Of 


POPULAR MUSIC 


Ted Hibben 


Mike Getz 


443-9242 259-8993 
Alan Goodrich Ken Keyes 
443-6865 259-8719 


All it takes is five kids and an 
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PEREGRINE PROJECT 


Two years ago Mass. Audubon in Lincoln 
received three very special downy white 
chicks. They were young peregrine fal- 
cons, part of a project to raise the 
birds by hand and release them to the 
wild in hopes that the breed could re- 
establish itself in the East. DDT 

had wiped out the peregrine falcon in 
the eastern United States. 


Bird one probably lost his life by elec- 
trocution. The fate of bird two has 
now been established, Wayne Hanley 
reports. Following the traditional 
peregrine route, he flew south and 
reached Cranbury, N. J by Labor Day 
1975. There he was shot by a hunter 
who found him a more tempting mark than 
the pigeons he intended to shoot. 


Finding that he had brought down one 
of an endangered species, he put the 
bird in his freezer and waited several 
months before feeling safe in taking 
it to a taxidermist. Nevertheless he 
was happy to know that the bird was a 
certified peregrine falcon: it said 
so on the Peregrine Project band on 
his leg. 


With any luck bird three can still soar. 


Cy oe 


SIGN UP : 
Parents should sign up ahead of time 
for the weeks between Jun 27 and Jul 29 
when they wish to have their children 
in the Day Camp program run by the Lin- 
coln Nursery School at the Stone Church, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays from 
9-12:30. This program is open to chil- 
dren aged 3-5 from Lincoln or elsewhere 
and will be run by Martha Platt and her 
aides. Arts, Crafts and outdoor acti- 
vities will be featured. A snack is 
provided but children should bring 
lunch. Call Wendy Kameny 259-9354. 
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PIANO TEACHING 
SS 


CLASSICAL MUSIC ENTERTAINMENT 


DINNER PARTIES 
WEDDINGS 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


VIVIAN BOREK 


Old Sudbury Road, Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


259-9819 


VOLUNTEERS FOR BETHANY 


Judy Hinds, Director of Volunteers for 
Bethany, asks that residents of Lincoln 
consider joining their volunteer team 
after summer vacation. Particularly 
needed are the following: drivers on 
call to take residents to medical appoint- 
ments, drivers for monthly shopping trips, 
a drama coach for two hours each week, 
women to give basic instruction in 
needlework, someone to lead various 
workshop projects such as finger painting 
and clay modelling, and a teacher team 

to work with basic grade school math and 
reading. 


Anyone interested in giving help in any 


of these areas can call Mrs. Hinds, 259~-98003 


Mon.-Thurs 9. to 1, or evenings 263-45/1, 


HARDWARE 


Plumbing Supplies- Electrical Supplies 


Lawn & Garden Supplies 
Tools - Power Tools - Housewares 
Exterior Paint 
and Much,Much More! 


The Mall At Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Hours: Mon. - Sat. 8-5:30 259-0652 


rene ne ns re ee a ele 


LWV STUDIES SCHOOLS, LAND BANKS 
By Lucile McMahon 


"The two new local studies adopted by the 
Lincoln League of Women Voters at its annual 
meeting in May point up its special role 

in Lincoln's outstanding participation in 
town government," says Ruth Ann Hendrick- 
son, incoming president of the LWV. 


One of these new programs is local educa- 
tion review, the other is land banking for 
municipal needs. 


"There seems to be a different conception 
of the schools between those who know what 
is going on and those who hear what is 
going on,'' said Henry Morgan, in moving 
approval of the school study recommended 
by the League's board of directors. 


The study's goals are: to develop a 
method for assessing educational quality 
for use by any school system; to inform 
the public about our local school program; 
and to reach a better understanding of the 
relationship between school program and 
school budget. 


Education has been of long-standing int- 
erest to the Lincoln LWV. In 1924, two 
years after its founding, the League 

took up ability grouping, and problems 

in selecting teachers. In 1926, the 
League sponsored a successful warrant 
article increasing the school committee's 
administrative powers. From 1948 to 1951, 
the League played an important part in 
getting the New School (Smith) estab- 
lished. In the 70s it carried through ac- 
tion to increase the school committee 
from three to five members. 


Henry Morgan, long a 
school committee and 
board, will head the 


member of the regional 
now on the League 
new school study. 


The second new local study is "land bank- 
ing" with a view toward meeting Lincoln's 
long-range needs for additional municipal 
land. Some typical needs: fire, police, 
town offices, library, recreation, waste 
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transfer, and housing for the elderly. 
These possible needs are not under con- 
sideration by any town board, but should 
be taken into account along with conser- 
vation acquisitions, since land bought 
for conservation may not be diverted to 
such uses. 


The Lincoln LWV has the resources and 
background for making this study, going 
back to its land use studies in the late 
40s and early 50s which resulted in its 
support of land acquisition for conserva- 
tion purposes. More immediate are the 
League's efforts to insure that Lincoln 
residents take a good look at all aspects 
of the proposed Open Space Plan. These 
have included posing specific written 
questions to the Conservation Commis-— 
sion, and sponsoring public hearings at 
the Commission's request. 


Heading the Land Banking Study will be 
Dia Chigas of the League board. 


Beyond the local level, the League will 
be active in support of national rati- 

fication of the Equal Rights Amendment 

and state judicial reform. 


Membership in the Lincoln LWV increased 

bye20Z,, from. 152. to 162, during thexpase 
fiscal year. It is hoped to increase par- 
ticipation by men, who are now a minority, 
through a proposed new category of family 
memberships. 


Joan Kimball, outgoing president and new 
finance chairman, points out the tangible 
benefits of membership, especially to 
young home-makers. 


"League participation can result in mar- 
ketable skills, as well as greater self- 
realization, self-confidence, and know- 
ledge of the town and fellow townsmen,'" 
she says. "Although members who want only 
information are welcome, and we never 
pressure any member, those who invest the 
most effort in line with their interests 
reap the greatest dividends." © 
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i LIME VAND THE CODMAN HOUSE from day to day in this house and on this 

By Ruth Hapgood land, as far back as it can be traced. 
The Codman House is a familiar sight as The three handsome stories in grey and white, 
it rises serenely above its meadows, but topped by a widow's walk, were created at 
few people know that it reflects hundreds _ the end of the 18th century, and the master 


Of vears: Of; Local) history, back sco) thexdays hand that styled them was probably that of 

of Indian cultivation. Today visitors pay Charles Bulfinch. Before that, the house 

$1.00 to the Society for the Preservation consisted of a two story Georgian mansion, 

of New England Antiquities to view the built between 1735 and 1741 by Chambers 

house and garden. The farm, itself, which Russell. 

once stretched from St. Anne's to Audubon, 

now is represented only in the 19 acres of Even in its original form, it was no 

Codman Community Farms. typical New England farmhouse, but the 
central house of an 800-acre farm in what 

Codman House opened as usual on June 2 and was then Concord. White men probably never | 

can be visited (until the end of September) hacked this farm from the wilderness. Much 


on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sundays from one of the fertile land was already cleared by 


to shaver, the Indians and planted to corn, 


Living in the house and pursuing the his- 
torical and archeological work of this 
unique museum, are Curtis Chapin and 
Barbara Chapin. As they fit tiny pieces 
of information together, the past rolls 
back to show how life was actually lived 


It came into Russell and Codman hands through 
Charles Chambers, who bought the part where 
the house stands from the Rev. Samuel Parris 
of Salem witch-hunting fame. The house was 
built by his grandson, Chambers Russell, a 
Harvard graduate, selectman and representa- 


pero oe 


by Clairol 


© esceamy: 
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HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, 
Ine. 
Cu ae 
HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


Great News! 

We're now featuring Luminize, the exciting new shade-of- 
difference conditioning treatment that you've seen in 
Vogue and all the leading fashion magazines. : 


You'll love Luminize. It brings out your hair's natural 
highlights as it conditions. Leaves your hair radiant and 
glowing, 


Lincolu Ceauty Salou 


' Owner: Jeanne Sokolows 


1_Lewis St.Lincoln 259-8361 | 
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| Turns on the lights in your hair 
i 


GROTON, MASS, 448-5900 


tive of Concord, judge of the Superior Court. 


In 1754 Judge Russell was one of the 
petitioners to create a separate town of 
Lincoln. The name Lincoln may well have 
come from his grandfather's birthplace in 
Lincolnshire, England. 


When Judge Russell built his mansion in 
the mid-18th century, he had meadows and 
orchards, five dwellings, and six barns. 

A lime kiln burned limestone from a quarry 
near Perry Culver's house. 


The estate might well have been lost to 

the family in the Revolution, since the 
owner Dr. Charles Russell was a Tory and 
fled to Antigua. He died there, caring for 
American prisoners taken by the British. 
Other members of the family managed to 

hang onto the property, and the first Cod- 
man came into the story as an executor for 
one of the Russells, his brother-in-law. 


John Codman was a wealthy shipping owner 
and merchant of Boston, who planted the 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 


LINCOLN ROAD 


LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 


GIFTS for ALL 
ANTIQUES KIDS TOYS 
FRESH and FROZEN FOODS 

CANDY, CLOTHES and JEWELRY 


MON.-SAT. 


259-9876 


iS 
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farm to hemp to supply his rope walk off 
Charles Street. It was Codman who turned 
the Russell's Georgian mansion into the 
elegant country seat in Federal style that 
we see today. 


Did Bulfinch design the change? There is 
no proof, but the evidence is very suggest- 
ive. John Codman, the wealthy Bostonian, 
was on several boards with Charles Bulfinch, 
the rising young architect. A number of 
John Codman's friends had city or country 
houses designed by Bulfinch. A sum of 

$300 which might be an architect's fee 
changed hands at the time, but it was part 
of a complicated exchange of credit rather 
than a payment from Codman to Bulfinch. 
Some specialist workmen who worked on the 
building are known to have worked for 
Bulfinch on other buildings. 


The SPNEA gives a "Strong attribution" 

to the Bulfinch idea, and if it is correct, 
this is the only remaining wooden house by 
Bulfinch, and the only remaining country 
seat known to have been designed by him. 


In the early 19th century, the house 
passed out of the family, but was bought 
back by Ogden Codman Sr. in the 1860s. 
His five children were the last private 
owners of the house. 


As we see it today, the house is frozen 
in time, preserved as of the moment that 
the last Codmans left it. Such preserva- 
tion is one of the principles of the 
SPNEA, which took over the house in 1969. 


"A house whose history is preserved in 
its entirety to the present day will look 
as if its owner just stepped out," said 
George L. Wrenn, formerly the Society's 
Associate Director. "The magazines are 
in the rack, the gewgaws are on the table, 
the furniture may be just a bit shabby 
and of different periods." 


Thus the visitor, viewing the four main 
downstairs rooms (including the ballroom) 
and the upstairs front bedrooms, will 
find old family furnishings along with 
pieces from France, China, Portugal, and 
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CODMAN HOUSE (cont.) 

the antiques collected by Ogden Codman,Jr. 
The old Russell house, encapsulated within 
the Codman renovation, can be seen in 
ornate panelling, or doorways, or a wall 
within a wall. 


When Curtis Chapin was a boy, he used to 
explore this very spot, fascinated in 
particular by the ruined formal garden. 
The garden had been created by Ogden 
Codman, Jr., an architect and enthusiast 
for the Italian Renaissance, for his 
mother, Sarah Fletcher May Codman. He 
and Edith Wharton the novelist had col- 
laborated og a book called THE DECORATION 
OF HOUSES published in 1897. Then Cod- 
man designed his Italian garden and Mrs. 
Wharton wrote ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR 
GARDENS (1904). There is little doubt 
she had a hand in this one. 


A low wet place "out back" gave Codman 
his opportunity for a perfect New England 
version of an Italian Renaissance garden 
-- with terraces, wall fountains, a re- 


259-9104 


Lois M. Alexander and 
Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 
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Barbara W111. O'Brien 


REALTOR 


At The Depot 
SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 


flecting pool, marble colonnades, and 
arbor vitae to stand in for the Italian 
cypresses. 


After 1922, when Mrs. Ogden Codman, Sr. 
died, the garden was not kept up. The 
flowers and shrubs went wild, trees seeded 
in, walls fell, the pool was choked with 
brush and weeds. By the time Curt Chapin 
stumbled on it as a boy, vines had pulled 
down the columns and the original design 
was scarcely visible. He dreamed of re- 
storing the garden to its original beauty. 
In 1970 he began work on the long job as 
resident curator of the Codman House. 


Visitors this summer will see Flora once 
again mirrored in her reflecting pool, 
the gravel walks excavated from 8 inches 
of leaf mold, the terraces and retaining 
walls restored. Something like half the 
plants were rescued and propagated from 
what originally grew there--lilacs, for- 
sythia, arbor vitae, roses, foxglove, 
Plantain and lemon lilies. Each year a 
little more of the garden is restored. @ 


3 
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259-9152 


Claire L. Mount, 259-8695 
George R. Kornfeld, 259-8936 
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exhibit for July 10 Ukrainian American Youth EnCeEe, 
n Library © De Cordova Summer Concert 

BS 3: 30 p.m. in outdoor amphitheater 


barry ateraier y tit July 17 The Quadrivium, De Cordova Summer 
June 17 rected: from last week, "Twelfth - Concert, 3:30 pime 


“Night, ' De Cordova, evening A | 
it a Sst | July 23 Codman Community Farms, freezing 
June 18 Codman Community Farms demon- eer and pressure canning demonstra— 
stration, freezing and hot water _ tion. Farm kitchen, 10 a.m. 


canning. ‘Farm kitchen, 10, a.m. 


i 
+ 


June 18 postponed agen ert week, "Twelfth 


Night," De Cordova, 2 p.m. and eve. 
Eleanor Clark 
Meredyth Moses 

Grace Nicholls 


June “ai 60+ eect Health Clinic Koje 


10} a vine at Pierce House. i ys P.O. Box 339 


Lincoln Station 
2-12: 30, lunch (bring as own, dessert Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


d beverage provided). Bigeousy talk and | bie 1(617) 259-8303 
slides SOA Certain Grandeur," by Mrs. John aes 


‘iB. ‘Warner. (No clinics in July & August) 
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_ June 20 Brooks School eeeanar ton, 8 p.m. 


aa 20- 24 LSRH exam “week 


: eqs Children! et ‘etary Program, pe oa 
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is | 3 
June _ 22 Lincoln Schools classes end. : es ak & 
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= Orentne nite party ‘for De Cordova 
Fiesta Folklorica. 
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Celebrate Our Anniversary 


With Us 


|}PAINTS - Save up to °4/gal. 
|WINDOW SHADES - Save *1/each 
FABRICS - 20% off 
WALLCOVERINGS - up to 50% off 


ARMSTRONG FLOORING save *1/yd. 
CARPET - save *1/yd. Lincoln, MASS. 01773 
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37 Thoreau St., Concord, MA. 01742 
(617) 369-6175 


583 Massachusetts Ave., Acton 


MA. 01720 (617) 263-5820 STANDISH ROWE 


Winter Street 
Lincoln (617) 259-8553 Realtor 


and see inside == 


“While You Were Away - - " 


Elizabeth Slayter 
"Wild Foods in Fall" 


Lucile McMahon 
"Who Represents Lincoln?" 


LINCOLN IN TRANSITION 


Yes, it's coming. The biggest land sale of all time has begun. 
But the Town's determination to shape its future has only grown 
stronger over the summer -- together with the encouraging feeling 
that we can turn threatened disaster into a great opportunity. 


max. biste a year away 


To begin with, the big tax readjustment is now promised for the 
tax bills that go out next July and are not due until a year 
from now. Before then we will each receive a letter from the 
assessors with their estimate of what this will mean. 


Everyone's house today is assessed at 40% of market, roughly 
speaking. The Town's former way of dealing with undeveloped land 
is still inforce, and the biggest change will be the increased 
tax on that land as buildable lots. But everybody's assessment 
will go up to the required 100% -- then based on the Town's need 
for spending money the tax rate will go down -- and a new balance 
will be struck. You don't have to multiply your new assessment 
by the present rate and think that is your tax. 


Win a few -- lose a few 
Town fathers confirm that the likelihood of much state and fed- 
eral money to help us preserve land has faded over the summer. 
Either those sources don't have the funds or they figure Lincoln 
has already had its share. 


On the other hand, the work of Buzz Constable (heading the Open 
Space Program), Lee Dane (wetlands expert on the Conservation 
Commission), consultant Bill Rand, and others now shows that instea 
of an estimated 1900 buildable lots, there are only a few over 

900. 
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LINCOLN IN TRANSITION (cont. ) 


che new-element here was gained from the 
soil survey done for the By ‘80 plan. 


Under the state's new stringent rules for 
S-:tic systems, much open space not classi- 
fied as wetland is nevertheless unbuildable 
because it won't "perc" under the new 
rules. Combining the wetlands map, the 
soil map, and the individual lots map, 
rough estimates can be made even before 
testing of individual spots: these show 
that much land formerly thought buildable 
is already protected from development. 


(Buzz Constable points out that for any 
individual owner his figure of the number 
of buildable lots is just an educated 
guess, but as more is learned about the 
geology of the Town and as more percola- 
tion tests are made and mapped, it is 
clear that this is a reasonable approxi- 
mate total.) 


Everybody working 
The Neighborhood Land Program, headed by 


Ann Brown, has provided a great amount of 
needed information and constructive con- 
cern from all the neighborhoods. The 
summary of that work will be pulled to- 
gether in the next few weeks. The hope 
that a neighborhood might buy land of 
local concern has not worked out, but 
their part in developing creative solu- 
tions has been important. 


Boritne good of the Town 


Immensely heartening to everyone is the 
way the Town's needs have been considered 
by landowners who have said in effect, 

"I am going to have to sell but before I 
talk to a developer, what does the Town 
want?” 


In the three major developments that 
came up over the summer, the Town was 
consulted early and it seemed possible 
to reconcile the various interests of 
owner, developer, neighbors, and pro- 
tection of resources and open space. 


Recently a 34-acre piece on Page and Trap- 
elo Roads was sold to Philip de Normandie. 
Simple arithmetic seemed to presage 17 
new houses and the loss of many acres of 
exceptionally fertile pasture. De Nor- 
mandie's first plan was for 12 houses, 


but then more of the land than expected 
failed its percolation tests. Plan after 
plan was worked out, many with the help of 
landscape architect Ken Bassett, and the 
result is preservation of most of the open 
fields, acquisition of some of the buildable 
land by neighbors, and a plan for a probable 
4 houses. 


In similar careful if complex fashion, 
plans are being worked on for the large Um- 
brello farm on 117, and the Sandy Pond 
Trust which holds the Sumner Smith land, 
much of it in the Sandy Pond watershed. 


November Conference 
the date -- November 19 -- for the 


Save 
Land Use Conference where we can find out 
what all our committees have been doing and 


thrash out with them the policies and prob- 
lems that need to be thought through. 


The Selectmen have appointed Joan Kimball 
to head the steering committee for the 
Conference. 


In town mailings ahead of time and at the 
conference we will receive all the new 
information that has been gleaned, 


The Steering Committee sees the Conference 
seeking a breadth of feeling on land- 
related issues rather than an attempt to 
reach consensus or to sell any particular 
idea. 


"We are assuming that the town will con- 
tinue to grow," they say, "that 100% 
assessment, if implemented, will force land 
onto the market, or, if not, land will come 
Slowly onto the market anyway. If we choose 
to plan a course of action, the town needs 
to outline its priorities." 


"Ouestions to consider are: Do we want 

to continue to pay a price for open space? 
What price? How much open space? How 

large will we grow? What characteristics 
will be important to us to keep? What are 
the tradeoffs? What are the social impli- 
cations for growth? How involved should the 
town be in guiding growth?" 


See for yourself 
Saturday, October 22, will be Tour Day to 
get acquainted with Lincoln by bus or on 
foot, bike, or horse. Guided tours morning 


LINCOLN IN TRANSITION (cont. ) 

and afternoon will give a general over- 
view ofthe Town's geography and important 
natural systems, as well as visiting some 
areas coming on the market soon. 


Morning tours will leave Smith School at 
9:30 for foot, bike, and horse riders, 
10:30 for bus. The bus will go rain or 
shine, other tours will be held Sunday 
in case of rain. Afternoon tours will 
start at l p.m. 


Free tickets for the bus ride should be 
obtained at Town Hall (so they know how 
many buses to have on hand). 


Bring sandwiches for the noon get-togeth- 
er at Smith School, where Girl Scout's 
will provide coffee and cocoa. Tour 

Day is headed by Mrs. Gordon Donaldson. 


The Lincoln Land Trust is conducting 
walks to key areas of conservation 
interest, Saturday mornings at 9:00. 
The first walk will be held October 1, 
starting from the DeCordova parking 
lot and taking a 3-mile route around 
Sandy Pond and the lands to the east. 


We CAN do it 
"We can save the land that needs to be 
saved. We can provide the housing that 
needs to be built," said Conservation 
Commission chairman Bob Lemire when asked 
what had been learned over the summer. 


The problem is redefining itself, he 
says, and despite the loss of funds from 
other sources, we are finding that we 
can cope -- because we have to. 


One helpful element is that the Boston 
metropolitan area as a whole has almost 
ceased growing. It is clear that the 
flood to the suburbs is almost ready to 
ebb. 
ends, cities will reconcentrate, people 
will live nearer their work. Lincoln's 
low-density style is not contrary to 
enlightened land use policy. 


"We're not doing anybody any favors by 
moving people onto our aquifers," says 
Lemire, "when we know we are facing a 
water crisis. We're not doing anybody 
any favors by moving people onto two-acre 
lots of farmland when we know we are fac- 


As the age of free cheap auto travel 
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ing a food crisis." 


A need for locally grown food is clearly 
coming. So Lemire finds it heartening that 
"almost all the farmland that ever was in 
Lincoln is being saved." Warren Flint and 
Warren Fiske Flint have been most active 
working in this direction. 


Lemire sees the November 19th conference 
as the time when we in Lincoln can take 
our land use destiny in our own hands, 


LWV AND THE LAND 

By Lucile McMahon 
"Land Use -- Diverse Housing" was the topic 
of the League of Women Voters of Lincoln's 
opening meeting this season, Co-sponsored 
by the Lincoln Fqual Employment Opportunity 
Committee, the meeting in Upper Town Hall 
on September 29 featured speaker Paul 
Davidoff, director of the Suburban Action 
Institute. 


Thss study, like the ones scheduled for 

the October discussion units, will feed 
into Lincoln's upcoming Land Use Conference 
in November. The subject of the October 
units is Landbanking -- the idea of pur- 
chasing land for future municipal use. 

One group will meet on Tuesday, Oct. 25, 

at 8 p.m. at Terry Brown's house on Bedford 
Road, the other on Thursday, Oct. 27, at 


9:15 a.m. at Harriet Todd's house on 
Farrar Road. Baby-sitting services are 
available. 


Landbanking is one of the two local issues 
the League will consider this season. The 
other is local education review. In 
addition the League will participate ina 
state-wide study on financing government 
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LWV (cont. ) oo 
at state, county, and local levels. Two 
national League topics will be studied: 


Energy, and Cities/Urban Crisis. 


SESE as ahs afc 2c 2hc 2c 4c 3c he ae 
LINCOLN 
RICHARDSON 
DRUG CO. 


RICHARD E. SAMSON 
JAMES X. SAUNDERS 
CARMIN J. SPIRO 


Membership chairman Wendy Kameny (259- 
9354) invites newcomers to find out how 
rewarding League participation can be, 
whether they only wish to receive the 
monthly bulletin with reports by the Observ- , 
er Corps of all Town committee meetings, 
or plan a more active part in League 
affairs. 
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WHILE YOU WERE AWAY -- 
While you were away -- the various town 
bodies took the money we voted them and 
ran with it. 


HOURS 
Mon. - Fri. :  7:30a.m. - 8p.m. 
Sat.: 7:30a.m. - 6p.m. 

Sun.: 7:30a.m. - lp.m. 


* Selectmen are negotiating to buy tke 
Warner parcel voted for in June. 


259-9484 


LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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* The Conservation Commission has laid 

out its $12,655 mostly on salaries, to Buzz 
Constable, director of the Open Space 
Program, consulting fees to Wm. Rand, to 
Ann Brown, to appraisers if needed, and 

for a report and town mailing before the 
Land Use Conference. The Selectmen have 
$2000 aimed at the same Conference. 


* The ambulance has been bought and 
equipped for a rough total of $38,000. 
Bethany, the Order of St. Anne, made a 
gift of $6000 to the cost. The vehicle 
itself, named Rescue One, cost between 
$18 and $19,000, and equippping it cost 
another $23,106. The radio for comnu- 
nicating with the station and hospital 
cost $1850 all by itself. 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


259-8722 


DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


Ride now -~ pay later -- but pay you 
must to ride in the new ambulance. The 
Selectmen have voted a basic charge of 
960.00 per run. Hardship cases may ap- 
ply to the Selectmen for a reduced rate. 


ee ee ee 


LINCOLN 
TOWN 
CAB 


Emergency Medical Technicians go out on 

each run. They are trained to stabilize 
your condition until you get to the hos- 
pital. Later this fall a hospital-ambulance 
radio link will be available. 


When Lincoln's ambulance is busy, neigh- 
boring towns will provide backup with 

| their ambulances. If none should be 
available, one of Lincoln's cruisers can 
answer. It is still equipped for this. 
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LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 
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WHILE YOU WERE AWAY (cont.) 
* The Cemetery has been rounded out south 


LIMCOLN'S of its entrance by the acquisition of 


Parcel 1 of Flint land. 


* The $6200 voted for a station platform 
will be spent this fall, when the platform 
designed by Max Mason will be built. Under 
COMMUNITY the new scheme, westbound trains will pull 
up opposite the town parking lot at the 
Mall, and a 4-car train will clear the inter- 
section so traffic will not be held up. 
Eastbound trains will stop at the Richard- 
son platform but will clear the intersec- 
tion in that directzon. The MBTA has 
taken over from the B & M, and Director of 
Public Works Dick Carroll has cleared the 
plans with them. 


Groceries 


* Regulations on towing illegally parked 
cars were passed by the Selectmen and now 
& have to be OK'd by the DPW. With any 

luck they will come through in time for 
traffic problems in spring 1978. 


Provisions * The sum of $10.00 has been spent to 


acquire a bit of vacant land on Old Brooks 
Road. 


* We have renewed our contract with the 
MDC for septage disposal, but by 1979 we 
will have to find some other way of taking 
care of the problem. Warren Flint is 
looking into the question. 


* Henry Morgan heads a committee to deal 


with Pierce Park and House. 
a2) 


oinaot ae 
4 


enue’ | * The Department of Public Works had its 


. summer plans knocked into a cocked hat 
by the devastating May 10 snowstorm and 
OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE the collapse of the Pierce Park wall. After 
LINCOLN ROAD ' working full steam just to open the roads, 
LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 the crews then dealt with trees and brush 
along the roadsides (not yet finished) and 
rented a bucket truck to deal with "hangers." 


GIFTS for ALL The Pierce Park wall was known to be on the 
ANTIQUES KIDS TOYS ‘| move, propelled by water pressure accumu- 
FRESH and FROZEN FOODS | lated from the hillside up toward the 

CANDY, CLOTHES and JEWELRY White Church. Surveyors were checking its 
progress every four months. When the DPW 
MON.-SAT. finally tackled the problem of drains, the 
wall came down. A whole new drainage sys- 
259-9876 ‘' tem has been installed, feeding the water 


‘ | eventually into the Pierce Park pond, and 
the wall has been rebuilt. 
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WHILE YOU WERE AWAY (cont. ) 

Some resurfacing was also done over the 
summer and the chief fall project is 
curing the icing problems on Baker 

Bridge Road. One small but impor- 

tant job was the removal of the steps 
opposite the Country Squire. Children 

on the bike path had been shooting out 
into the rush hour traffic of Lincoln 
Road rather than walking their bikes down 
those steps. Now they ride down the ramp 
and cross the RR tracks safely. 


* The Water Department has been dealing 
with new mains in the Concord and Old Con- 
cord Road area. Their next big problem: 
some method of covering the reservoir. 


* The schools, which will spend 603 of 
our budget in ‘77-78, braced for the 

fall invasion. The Lincoln schools now 
have 702 students, not as big a drop as 
expected from last year's 759, and a bud- 
get of $1,880,900 to take care of them. 


The Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 
has 1749 students (291 from Lincoln), of 
whom 417 are freshmen (70 from Lincoln). 


Hours: Mon.- Sat. 


Screen & Storm Windows Repaired 
Electrical Appliances Repaired 
Professional advice on all building & remodeling 
free of charge. 


The LSRH Lincoln budget of $639,058 
reflects a complicated formula for shar- 
ing regional costs. The LSRH School Com- 
mittee met in Lincoln on Sept. 27 and 
will do so again Nov. 22 and Jan. 24. 


The Minuteman Regional Vocational Tech- 
nical School, a region of 12 towns, this 
fall admitted its fourth class, and has 
33 Lincoln students in its 1263 enroll- 
ment. Lincoln's share of its budget 
will be $91,270. 


(Interested citizens may of course div- 
ide the budgets by the enrolled totals, 
but the answer is not per pupil cost, an 
arcane and technical figure.) 


A pleasant way to get acquainted with 
Minuteman might be to have lunch at the 
Fife and Drum Restaurant or go shopping 
at the school mall for plants, baked 
goods, metal crafts, and other things 
the students have made. 


It is also possible by appointment to 
have your hair -- or your car -=- done. 


JHARDWARE 


The Mall At Lincoln Station 
Sharpening Service 


Hardware ~ Plumbing ~ Paints 
Electrical ~ Housewares 


B-5:30 Fri.eve.till 7:00 259-0652 
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CET TOS GAC TOIPALT, concentrate which can be diluted one to 
By Elizabeth Slayter one, or a little more. 


Wild apple trees are found here and there 


Some foragers more knowing than myself, on conservation land, and many of us have 
so I'm told, can locate reachable wild unsprayed trees on our own property as 
grapes in Lincoln -~ others have vines of well. A good thing to do with those 
their own. In either case, if you snarled and/or wormy fruit is to make them 
should have quantities of these fruits, into apple butter. For this, core and cut 
and have made all the jelly you can cope up the apples (remove the badly rotten 
with, consider preserving the juice. bits but don't be too fastidious) and 
Here's how. cook them till soft in a big pot of water 
to which half a cup of cider vinegar has 
Simmer 14 cups of picked-over grapes in been added. Grind through a food mill, 
two cups of water for half an hour. and then add one half cup sugar to 
(Careful about scorching; it can ruin a each cup of pulp, and also as much spice 
whole batch instantly:) Strain through as you fancy. (Two teasponnfuls per 
a jelly bag, squeezing as much as you gallon -- a mixture of cinnamon, allspice, 


like, since this step simply filters out cloves, and ginger -- is about right.) 
seeds and skins. Then chill the juice in 
the ice box for 24 hours, causing beauti- 
ful shimmering crystals of tartaric acid 
to precipitate out; the crystals are re- 
moved by a second quick trip through the 
jelly bag. Then add about one and a half 
cups of sugar, bring to the boil, and 

process in pint jars in a water bath for 
ten minutes. The product is a delicious 


The pulp is now cooked down until it gets 
thick, dark-colored, and glassy-looking. 
While this may be done over low heat on 
top of the stove, constant vigilance and 
frequent stirring are essential. A much 
more casual and convenient procedure is to 
cook the pulp in a 300° oven, stirring 
about every 15 minutes. A large batch can 


La 
Agi 
Cant 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


McKnight’s Nursery, Inc. 
Garden Center 


AT THE WESTON-LINCOLN LINE 


* Sterilized potting soil for cactus, 
African Violets and all houseplants 


ROUTE 117 


* Complete line of pots -- . 
clay, ceramic, plastic 


+ WE ARE GROWERS + 
259-8884 


* Plant foods 


* Plant accessories for displaying 
your plants properly 


JUST IN! Large, specimen, hanging 
plants--spiders, Swedish Ivy, ferns 


OPEN DAILY 8 am. - 6 p.m. — TO SERVE YOU BETTER ALPA IS EXPANDING 


a ae 
BIMGIABOEA™ © Pm. € aN THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION | 
. master cnatge 


teleFlora 


259-0538 
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WILD FOODS IN FALL (cont.) 


be worked up in a turkey roaster, and takes_ 


about three hours. To pxeserve the butter 
properly, process jars in a water bath for 
10 minutes. 


Another recipe should interest those who 
froze some of Lincoln's luscious black- 
berries at midsummer. This one is found in 
the Thistle Farm file of recipes under the 
pseudonym of “Bea's Raspberry Dessert." 

One simply dissolves a small package of 

an appropriate flavor of jello in a cup of 
boiling water and completely mixes ina 
pint each of frozen berries and vanilla ice 
cream. The dessert sets after about 20 
minute's refrigeration. Beware, however -- 
there's a fatal flaw in the Thistle Farm 
Girections: They fail to point out tht 

the frozen berries MUST come apart easily. 
A single cup of boiling water is no match 
for one of Bird'sEye's solid slabs, let 
alone a pint of ice cream thrown in. Your 
own dry, home-frozen blackberries, singly 
or in small clumps, are the sine qua non 

of success. 


Finally ..the nut season is coming: White 
and chestnut oak acorns may be converted, 
albeit with the utmost laboriousness, into 
a dark, gritty, and tasty flour. (So 
indeed may all species of acorn, but other 
oaks produce inherently more bitter fruit.) 


Black walnuts have an unusual taste -- one 
that harmonizes with the butterscotch and 
sweet potato family of flavors -- and 

some older cook books provide a number of 
recipes for their use. Black walnut trees 
have all but disappeared from many parts of 
the U.S.A. because their wood is in demand 
for fine furniture, but here in Lincoln the 


species is flourishing. If you don't know 
what a black walnut looks like, take a 
drive past the Center School. Approxi- 
mately half of the tree there is current- 
ly in good leaf with few nuts, while the 
half on the Lincoln Road side is almost 
bare except for a big crop of the round 
green fruit. 


Black walnuts, to coin a phrase, are a 
tough nut to crack. I'm still wondering 
what the best approach to them might be, 
but thanks to Alan Hall's THE WILD FOOD 
TRAIL GUIDE I have a new procedure to ex- 


periment with this fall. Details -- anf# 
directions for acorn cookery -- will ap- 
pear in the next thrilling instalment. 
Meantime, enthusiasts may collect any 
black walnuts they can find and store 


rs 


Now th 
complete 
line of 
Redken’ 
products is 
available at 
our Salon. 


Beautiful. | 


At Capelli we can’t take any chances on 
beauty products that aren't the very best. 
That's why we use Redken. ® 

And now the full line of Redken® products 
from shampoos to wave set to moisturizing o 
Iction to nail care is available for use at home. 

Redken.® Sold by the most exclusive 
hairdressing salon in town. 

Capelli. The Mall at Lincoln Station, 
Lincoln, MA. 


a 


€$REDKEN? ! 


LABORATORIES, INC. ff 
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HARVEST HOME AT CODMAN 
Codman Community Farms invited the town 
to join in celebrating its fifth harvest, 
and a good part of Lincoln turned out to 
help the celebrators celebrate. 


To strains of "The Solway Reel" and 
"Montgomery's Rant," Mozart and "Turkey 
in the Straw," the labors of many volun- 
teers produced a two-day gala. 


For Friday night, Linda McConchie, fear- 
less on the phone, made hundreds of calls 
to garner 37 casseroles, salads, etc. 
Litt Meeks and Ed Davy collected tickets 
from the 300 diners who sat down to tables 
set up by Ellen, Meta, and Eric Schwarz. 
A genial crowd in the kitchen (including 
Ginny and Bob Lemire, Gwyn Loud, Bever- 
ly Eckhardt, Louise Davy, Jane and Craw- 
ley Cooper, Linda and Jim McConchie, Kag- 
gy Wells, Jan Collins, Sue and Bill =¢ 
Stason, Gail and David Salvini) served 

up the menu made up by Diane Schliemann, 
who also served the dessert with her 
husband Peter Schliemann. Sue and Bill 
Stason get extra credit for washing up 
the pots and pans . Then came a family 
style square dance with enough dancers 
for two barns. 


Saturday was a day of relentless rain. 
The large blackboards distributed around 
town to give notice of the raindate were 
donated by Mary Kay Timm, local potter 
and director of the crafts exhibits this 
year. 


Sunday's Fair-goers proved to be a very 
hongry and thirsty crowd. The tally 
sheet shows that 426 cones of popcorn 
were sold at the stand operated by Jack 
and Maribeth Klobuchar, while Evelyn Har- 


Country Squire 
*“Luncheonette 


The next time you're 
LINCOLN, MASS. 


in Lincoln Center 
stop by fora 
snack or a meal 


é 


LINCOLN ROAD, 


October 16, 
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ris' cider making demonstration sold 20- 
odd gallons of cider from Lawson's, not 

to mention all that was pressed from 

Bisty Donaldson's antique cider press. 

Peg Elliott was in charge of the food con- 
cessions that also included cheese, sal- 
ad, hotdogs, and bemonade and were staffed 
by Peg's family, Joanne Sullivan and 
family, Denise Bienfang, and Nelleke 
Allen. 


Presiding at the gates were numbers of 
hard-working ticket takers and scrip 
sellers; Kay and Dick Bolt in charge, 
plus Tita Emerson, John Todd, Ann and Lou 
Paddock, Harry Hadley, Sue Stason, Homer 
Eckhardt, Ed Davy. 


The produce exhibit and contest, a highlight 
of the Farm Fair, was directed this year by 
Olive Barr of Weston Road. She tells Lin- 
coln Review that the judges and clerks are 
usually neglected when articles are writ- 
ten about the Fair, and she wants its read- 
ers to know who made the event a success 
this year. The judges were: Dr. Don Bien- 
fang, Barbara Brannen, Petie Church, Susan 
Craig, Dr. Dean Eschleman, David and Ilary 
Ford, Petie Heijn, Bob Henderson, Dr. 
Charles Kubik, Rob Loud, Chris and Jeffrey 
Mudge, and Dr. Irving Telling. Clerks 
were: Liz Cherniak, Abby Coffin, Alma 
Dickie, Julia Hibben, Beth Sutherland, and 
Katy Scheuer. 


An appropwopriate opening of the Fair's 
scheduled events was the demonstration of 
talented Border Collies, directed by Betty 
Levin and Ellen Raja. Those who missed 
seeing the dogs at work will have another 
chance at the Codman Farm trials on Sunday, 


o> 259°9794 


Doherty’s Garage, Inc. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


-259°8034 


} WILLIAM R. DOHERTY LINCOLN RD. 
i Pres LINCOLN, MA. 01773 
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HARVEST HOME (cont.) 


A vegetable stand, glowing with color, 
provided food to take home, and Bob Gargill 
did an excellent trade in corn, apples, 
pumpkins, and hollyhock seeds. 


For the children there were games under 
Donna and Chrissy Snelling’s cheerful 
direction and John Dunkle drove dozens of 
happy hayrides. Sherry and Ray Stevens 
provided colorful direction for a variety 
of children's painting projects. John Sol- 
man and Roy Raja were on hand everywhere 

to help. 


Music has always played an important part 
in the entertainment at the Fair. Lincoln 
is indeed fortunate to have such an array 
of talented residents who are willing to 
volunteer their time not only for the per- 
formance, but also for all the rehearsal 
time needed to put a program into shape. 
The Codman Trio this year had four members: 
Rob Loud, Shawn McGivern, Austin Rasco, and 
John Steczynski. The Codman Festival Sing- 


ers, directed by Diane Phelps of Silver Hill 
Road, were new to bhe Fair. 
voices included: 


The fourteen 
Katie Constable, Louise 


“A Fresh Slant on Fashion” 


coats - dresses 


Davy, Ron Davis, Beverly Eckhardt, Carol 
Forsythe, Ginny Lemire, Gwyn and Rob Loud, 
Ann Pearson, Ellen and Roy Raja, Ron Row, 
Al Rossiter, and Ellen Schwartz. Quartets 
of Mozart were beautifully performed by the 
Codman Chamber Ensemble of Ethel Farngy 
flute; Nancy Garth, violin; Clayton Hoyt, 


viola; and Philip Moss, cello. The final 


happy entertainment of the day was provided 
by the Concord Scottish Dancers, directed 
by Ed and Nancy Rawson of Moccasin Hill, 
with Lang and Ruth Wales, Mary Louise and 
Bob Schechter, Jack and Eleanor Clark, 
Alistair and Beverly Duncan completing the 
set. 


The Fair traditionally closes with the 
auction of donated exhibits, CCF produce 
and leftover food. Fred Taylor, former 
Town Treasurer and ardent garden plotter, 
is a wizard at mab:ing the food disappear 
into the hands of Fairgoers who want some 
edible souvenirs to take home. 


When the Fair was over, all those tables 
and chairs had to go back to the Town Hall 
and churches. Ben Lavine, who had been 
hard at work all day with fellow Boy 
Scouts Kris Cassner, Rick Holland, and 
Mark Pianka, got the last chair back to 
the Stone Church assisted by Harry Hadley, 
Alan Marsh, Homer Eckhardt, and Ed Davy, 
and the weatherman went back to the busi- 
ness of making rain. 


sportswear 


‘COUNTRY SQUIRE! 
CLEANSERS 


accessories 


jewelry 


A 
C ] O at 39 Thoreau Street 


Mon. = Sat., 9:30 - §:00 Concord 
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LIVELY OCTOBER AT THE LIBRARY 
Lincoln's three children's librarians are 
Presenting a special program on books, chil- 
dren, and TV, Thursday, October 13 at 8 
p.m. in the Tarbell Room. 


The recently published book by Marie Winn, 
THE PLUG-IN DRUG: Television, Children, 
and the Family (Viking) was the catalyst 
that brought about the program. 


"I was aware of a lot of these things in 
the behavior of young children without 
knowing the cause," said Mrs. Heddie 

Kent, who has been children's librarian 

in Lincoln for twenty years. "I have 

seen incredible changes in the way chil- 
dren read, in the way they respond. And 
even worse, in the way they listen. Their 
attention span is almost non-existent -- 
they can't stay with you." 


The author Marie Winn feels particular 
concern at the influence of television, 
any television, on the development of 
children from two to five. She regards 
the effect as amounting to brain damage. 
The librarians plan a discussion program 
to share these concerns with parents. 


October will also see the beginning of 
story programs and book talks for chil- 
dren. A Halloween party is planned for 
October 31. 


On October 6 the Library's film series 
will open with Charlie Chaplin against the 
machine in "Modern Times." On October 27 
the 1949 film "Fallen Idol," directed by 
Carol Reed and starring Ralph Richardson, 
will be shown. Films are at 8 p.m. at 

the Town Hall. 


Arthur Thiessen will lead off the Wednes- 
day morning lecture series with color slides 
on "The Animals of East Africa." Coffee 
will be served at 10:30 and the program 
Starts at 11:00, on every second wednes- 

day through the winter. 


A brand new Xerox 3100 has been installed 
at the Library, which will copy anything 
at 10¢ a legal-size sheet. Copies can 

be made onto plain paper, or even onto 
transparent sheets. 
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On display throughout October are the 

wall hangings and tapestries made by weaver 
Sophia Bair of Morningside Lane. Ms. Bair 
has worked as an occupational therapist and 
a teacher of arts and crafts. A catalogue 
and price list can he consulted at the 
Library's front desk. 


Turns on the lights in your hair 


Great News! 


We're now featuring Luminize, the exciting new shade-of- - 
difference conditioning treatment that you've seen in 
Mogue and all the leading fashion magazines. 


. You'll love Luminize. it brings out your halr’s natural 


highlights as it conditions. Leaves your halr radiant and 
Slowing 


Liucatu Geauty 


Owner: 


Lewis St.Lincoln 
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Jeanne Sokolowsak: 
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WISHING 
by Jane Rood 


I wish I coulée teach the squirrels 

To bury their nuts near tree roots -- 
Not in my lawn 

Where they will spawn’ 

Dozens of unwanted shoots. 


I wish I could teach the raccoons, 
Raiding my garbage at night, 

To eat cecorously -- 

Not-messily -- 

Leave all their leavings in sight. 


I wish I could teach the wild winds, 
Lashing with rage my tall trees, 
Never to break 

Live branches -- just shake 

Down the dead wood, if you please: 


What use to rant? 
Clearly, I can't -- 


GLAUCOMA CLINIC NOV. 5 
A cowmunity-wide clinic for the detec- 
tion of glaucoma, the visionethreaten- 
ing disease that strikes many adults 
without symptoms of discomfort, will be 
held at Pierce House from 9 a.m. to 12 
noon on Saturday, Nov. 5. The testing 
-- free, simple, and quickly done -- is 
under the direction of opthamologist 
Don Carl Bienfang, M.D.. The arrange- 
ments are being made jointly with Lin- 
coln’s Council on Aging and the Board 
of Health. 
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NORMA CASNER 
PIANIST 


TEACHING 


Saw 


Elementary. intermediate and Advanced 
ADULTS and CHILDREN 
Graduate, New England Conservatory 


% 
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VOCAL ACCOMPANIMENT | : 
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259-0443 Lewis St., So. Lincoin 
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259-9000 | 


LINCOLN MASS. 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, 
Inc. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


| GROTON. MASS, 448-5900 
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Christmos Cards 
by 


CASPARY 


& 
“Something “Special 


The Mail at Lincoln Station 259-0544 
Lincoln Rd. - Lincoln 
Mon. & Tues. 9:30-5:00; Wed.-Sat. 9:30-6:00 
Thurs. ‘tit 8:60 
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PROGRAMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Of special interest to older citizens 
are four programs coming this month. 


wl ALFREDO 


N 
sRBE pus 
ToS 
TYL\S 


Now Featuring Hennas and Luminize. 
Brings out your hair's natural 
highlights as it conditions, 
making your hair look healthier, 
fuller, brighter, and easy to 
manage. 


On Oct. 7 the Widows-Widowers Outreach 
Program presents "Financial and Legal 
Issues of Widowhood," 7:30 p.m. at the 
Assembly Room at Emerson Hospital. 


For 60+ and their spouses, there is a 
tour of Saugus Iron Works and Museum 
on Oct. 12. The bus leaves Lincoln 
Mall at ll a.m. Call Clifford Bowles 
259-8196, for weservations on or bef- 
ore Oct. 10. 


The Tuesday Pierce House Clinic on Oct. 
18 ( 9-11 a.m.) will feature a talk by 
Lila Buerger, "Fun Decorating with Seed 
Pods" at ll a.m. All ages welcome. 

* * We Also Sell Hairpieces * * A 60+ social afternoon will be held at 
Pierce House at 1:30 p.m. on Oct. 20. 
There will be whist, bridge, and crib- 
bage (if convenient, bring a card table). 


APPOINTMENTS 
CALL 891-3737 


913 Main Street 


Waltham, Mass. 02154 
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Psssssttttt LINCOLN’S BEST BUYS!! 


A French Hideaway of solid masonry construction -- pretty 


hip roof -- fireplace in kitchen -- 3 full baths -- 2 car 
garage, plus many extras! MLS Exclusive. Asking Just Over 
$100.000. 

ALSO 


Older quality-built Country Colonial house of 8 plus rooms 
with separate Studio-Barn -- Private Setting -- fine central 
location. Asking over $100,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 369-8750 
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OLD FASHIONED FALL FAIR 

AT ST. ANNE'S CHURCH 
St. Anne's Church will hold an Oktober- 
fest of games, entertainment, and good 
things for sale on Saturday, Oct. 15 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. The raindate is 
Sunday, Oct. 16, froml2to 5 p.m. 


Boutiques will offer for sale an array 
of knitted goods, holiday decorations, 
dried floral arrangements, baked goods, 
preserves, penny candy, and recycled 
toys, books, and records for children. 
The young people's group will preside 
over a midway of games of skill and fun 
for all ages. Also planned is a musical 
entertainment with folk singing and rev- 
ival hymns. 


A special feature for children is a per- 
formance by the Cranberry Puppet Theater 
of Brookline. This well-known group 
will present a 45-minute program of three 
plays on Saturday the 15th at ll a.m. 
rain or shine. Included will be “Devil 
in the Pumpkin Patch," "Stone Soup," 

and “Billy Goats Gruff." During the 
time of the performance the boutiques 
will be open. Admission to the grounds 
is free. Tickets for the puppet show 
will be $1.00, available in advance 

now at Richardson's. 


BARRACUDAS 

A number of local young people have been 
accepted by the New England Barracudas, 
named for swift-swimming tropical fish and 
dedicated to training the techniques of 
competitive swimming to youngsters demon- 
strating natural ability. Tryouts were 
held in Lexington on Sept. 10. 
ing will begin the new season in October: 
Lucy and Linda Buchan, Earl and Karen 
Dawes, Lili Eckhardt, Phyllis and Buffy 
Hansen, Jonathan Keevil, Steve Kim, Han- 
nah Munroe, Chris McDonald, Robert Mc- 


Morrow, Andrew and Kerri-Joe Sussman, Abel 


and Betsy Tong, and Juliette Wang. The 
director of the Barracudas is Jean John- 
son, former director of Codman Pool. 


The follow- 


FALL SEASON AT BETHANY 
The ladies of Bethany are again busy mak- 
ing holiday items that will be offered 
for sale at their gift shop. Nylons are 
needed for .stuffing handmade cloth ani- 
mals. They may be left at the front of- 
fice. Help from volunteers is welcomed 
in a number of areas. Especially needed 
are drivers for monthly shopping trips 
and for on-call transportation to doctor 
and dentist appointments. Women are 
needed to work with small groups in hand- 
work and art, and to do recreational 
exercise or table games in an afternoon 
workshop. Also, members are sought to be 
part of a teaching team to instruct in 
reading on the K through 3rd grade level, 
and couples who have been on trips to far 
places are wanted to give slide shows 
from 2:30 to 4 p.m. on Saturdays. 


Volunteers will be assisted by the Sis- 
ters of St. Anne at Bethany. Anyone who 
wishes to contribute time and skills 
should call Judy Hinds, Director of Volun- 
teers, at 259-9800 during office hours 

9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Monday - Thursday or at 
263-4571 evenings. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 


AULT) ELECTRIG 1096. 


Master Electricions 


South Great Road 
Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


RESIDENTIAL - COMMERCIAL - INDUSTRIAL WIRING 


Electrical Designing 


Fire and Burglar Alarm Systems 


cio 
DIAL 259-8950 
2 
Radio Dispatched Vehicles 
Route 117 at RR Crossing 
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Red Barn 
Nursery School 


a parent co-operative 


724 Boston Post Road 


PIERCE PARK 
by Joanna Bradshaw 


As the great-granddaughter of John H. Pierce 
I feel it is extremely fierce 

That the land he left for a park 

Is now used for a careless lark! 


John H. will surely turn in his grave 


se 
i 
i 
eo 
5 : 
< | 
Pas Weston = If he would know how the visitors behave: 
| R 90 k Their attitude is one of misuse 
: ( oute ) i And the lovely park is subject to their abuse 
; OPENINGS § In the midst of the park, is the grand 
re 7 stately elm 
} 3, 4&5 year olds i Gazing at beer cans and litter within its 
* realm 
E a Instead of a clean, green, beautiful vista 
»! % It's ruined by man, woman, brother and sister. 
: Flexible options: ° 
5 . CALL Please, people of Lincoln and Town Fathers, 
f 5 mornings or fewer eo 
“ = Anyone whom this condition bothers 
to meet your and your . Bri i ffend al 
] -child’s needs 893~8020 a Rally together and cast out the offenders 
= bes Fi Let them go elsewhere for their benders. 
i Extended Days ! 
- 1) 
aa 


We were so blessed with this gift 
And now in town it's causing a rift 
Let us turn away the crowd 

Who really should not be allowed. 


THE 
CONCORD 
LAMP € SHADE 
SHOP 


The park is really for us of the town 

Where clean recreation and pleasure may 
abound 

Let's keep it to ourselves, nice and clean 

Which I'm positive John H. Pierce did mean: 


Yu are cordially invited tovisit 
The Concord Lamp ¢ Shade Shop 
which we recently purchased 


From the Bradbury Y family. 


eect is epee an 
F 


exciting collecti S 
and lamp sha mer 
Also Rae isa tha Rome 
Selection of lamp parts and 
&@ lamp repar Service. 


21 WALDENST. CONCORDAA 
10-5 Monday thru Saturday 
369-2597 


Fau2 é Cincy Hfambery 


CODMAN FARMS SHEEPDOG TRIALS 
The 4th annual sheepdog trials sponsored 
by CCF for entrants throughout New Eng- 
land will be held at the barns on Sunday, 
Oct. 16 starting at 10:30 a.m. rain or 
shine. Last year this event attracted 200 
or so spectators, in spite of inclement 
weather. The trials, judged by Dan Hurld, 
Essex County Agricultural Agent, are for 
the fun of competition. Spectators will 
be asked for a voluntary donation to help 
defray some of the expenses for putting on 
the event. Coffee and hot cocoa will be 
served. Needed are young people to volun- 
teer as gatekeepers, and strong arms to 
load and unload sheep. For information, 
call Ellen Raja at 259-9379. 
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PESTICIDFS FROM THE AIR 

-- AGAIN 
While you were away -- thousands of acres 
in eastern Massachusetts were nearly 
sprayed with Baytex, trade name of an 
organophosphate "fenthion” manufactured 
by Chemagro Corp. of Kansas City. 


Some 50,000 acres were sprayed in 1976. 
Because of concern over Baytex toxicity, 
in April this year the state secretary 
of environmental affairs, Evelyn Murphy, 
ordered a 90-day ban on the pesticide. 
At the public hearings, Chemagro refused 
to give toxicity data. Other evidence 
dealt with the danger of Baytex to wild- 
life, and with symptoms of nerve damage 
and damage to the retina in people. The 
ban was extended for another 180 days. 


Before the ban ends, Massachusetts will 
have to revise its state control of pesti- 
cides or see it taken over by the Federal 
Government through EPA. Pesticide prob- 
lems are the concern of many state depart- 
ments, from Public Health to Environmen- 
tal Management. 


NANNING RIAN 


259-9104 


Lois M. Alexander and 
Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 


BBBEESBREEAEZ 


Barbara 11. O'Brien 


REALTOR 


At The Depot 
SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 
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Earlier this year, a bill proposed to 
reorganize the Pesticide Board and move 

it from Public Health to Environmental 
Affairs. This was amended to give all the 
power to a special subcommittee to be 
headed by George Michael. Environmental- 
ists are concerned at what they see as 
Michael's pro-pesticide record. The bill 
now sits in the Senate Ways and Means. 


Why Not? 


In the years since World War II we have 
had plenty,of time to evaluate the wonder 
bug killers and herbicides -- the DDT, 
the organophosphates, the carbamates. 


We have learned that except on a one-shot 
basis, spraying mosquitoes from the air 
is self-defeating. The mosquitoes mutate 
faster than we can devise new sprays -- 
yet the last thing we want is a mosquito 
population resistant to insecticides, 
because sometime there might be a real 
human health reason to fight them. They 
might become carriers of something as dan- 
gerous in New Fngland as malaria in the 
tropics -- which they are not now. 


259-9152 


Claire L. Mount, 259-8695 
George R. Kornfeld, 259-8936 


NG 


Furthermore, spraying kills off or damages 
the birds, reptiles, fish, and other 
natural enemies that keep mosquitoes in 
control. Once these are gone, we have the 
whole joh to do ourselves. 


As for spraying from the air -- in areas 
where people live -- we expose the whole 
population, sick and well. Premature 
babies, old people in precarious health, 
asthmatics who cannot afford to have their 
air polluted -- all are harmed. 


It is not only the pesticide in the air, 
which may return again in the water or on 
vegetables or flowers. The petroleum 
carrier is also harmful to many. 


We have passed laws against air pollution. 
We know about the killer smogs at Donora, 
London, and elsewhere, which not only 
killed some people and made others ill, 


but shortened the lives of some exposed who 


did not die at the time. Yet because of 
nuisance mosquitoes, we are prepared to 
create a mini-Donora over our heads. 


ZIPPERS 


POOP HP PCOPVOOCOESOS 
SOMETHING NEW IN LINCOLN! 


A COMPLETE SHOE SERVICE CENTER 


HANDBAGS and LUGGAGE REPAIRED 
ORTHOPEDIC CORRECTIONS 


Ohe Cobbler & Cordwatner 


Lewis St. Lincoln (near Lincoln Station) New Owner — Manager 259-O945 
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Lincoln Practice 
Dick Carroll of the Department of Public 
Works says very little pesticide or herbi- 
cide is used in Lincoln. Methoxychlor was 
used this year for the control of the 
beetles that spread Dutch elm disease, but 
only in a few selected trees, such as the 
large old elm in Pierce Park. Methoxychlor 
has also been used in previous years to 
control oak leaf skeletonizers. The popu- 
lation of skeletonizers has been down the 


last couple of years, and no spraying has be 


considered necessary. 


Malathion has also been used selectively 
on such elms as those at Pierce Park for 
the control of aphids. 


.A herbicide has been widely sprayed along 


the wides of the Town's roads to kill 
poison ivy. (It has been our observa- 
tion that the treatment permanently kills 
bleuberry bushes and other small shrubs, 
but the poison ivy, with its very deep 
roots, keeps coming back strong not many 
weeks after the spraying. Ed.) 
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A. H. TETREAULT, INC. - REALTOR 


LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 


Tel. 259-9220 
$ b 
To: All Lincoln Residents eptember 26, 1977 


WELCOME HOME! Hope you had a pleasant vacation! While you were away 
during the summer chances are some new faces appeared in your neighborhood 
as a result of the sale of the following fine homes - 


Morning 


ie 


eo 


Tower Road ~~ Conant Road Old Sudbury Road 
May we have the pleasure of selling yours this fall? 


Sincerely, 
A. H. TETREAULT, INC. 


ES = 


Arthur H. Tetreault, President 


WHO REPRESENTS LINCOLN? 
By Lucile McMahon 


so much bi- 
Or uts 2984 


Politically, “Lincoln “is not 
partisan aS non-partisan. 
registered voters, 788 are Republicans, 
831 Democrats, and 1365 Independents. 
Our senator is a Democrat, our represen- 
tative Republican. 


Senator Carol Amick of Bedford was chosen 
in a special election last May to fill 
the position vacated by Ronald Mackenzie. 
At that time she was a member of the 
House of Representatives, where in 1975 
she became the first woman ever elected 
president of the Freshman Class of Repre- 
sentatives, 55 men and 5 women. A grad- 


uuate of Iowa State University with degrees 


in journalism and sociology, she began 
her career as a reporter and weatherperson 
of a television station in Ames, Iowa, 
1966-68. After her marriage and move to 
Bedford, she became an editor in the Min- 
uteman Publications, Inc., of Lexington, 
1968-74. Her committee assignments in- 
Clude Urban Affairs, Transportation, 
State Administration and Public Service; 
Governor's Committee on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals for Community Based 
Correctional Programs; Lead Paint Com- 
mission; Governor's Commission on the 
Status of Woman. 


Senator Amick's district includes her 
home town of Bedford and Belmont, Burl- 
ington, Carlisle, Chelmsford, Lexington, 
Lincoln, Waltham, and Wilmington. As 
citizens already know who have gone to 
see her in the Lincoln Town Hall, she is 
a very accessible senator. Every second 
Monday she is in Lincoln from 9 to 10:30 
a.m., and every fourth Monday evening 
from 7 to 9 p.m. Her phone number in 
the State House is 727-2572. Senator 
Amick runs for reelection in Nov. 1978. 


Our representative is Republican, Edward 
M. Dickson of Weston, who has been a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 

Since 1965. Elected to represent Lincoln 
in the 38th Middlesex District in 1968, 
along with Weston and parts of Lexing- 
ton and Wellesley, Mr. Dickson will repre- 
sent us only through 1978 when another 
districting shuffle will put Lincoln 

back with Wayland and Sudbury in elect- 
ing a representative. 
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Mr. Dickson holds an A.B. degree from Har- 
vard College and attended Harvard Business 
School. A former teacher, he now combines 
his public service with small scale farm- 
ing, principally raising hay and board- 
ing horses of neighboring young people. 

He is married and has four children. Long 
active in town affairs in Weston, he 
served as Town Clerk from 1951 tol 1971, 
and as selectman from 1954 to 1969, in- 
cluding six years as chairman. In the 
House of Representatives his committee 
assignments include Election Laws and Pub- 
lic Service. He serves on the Bicen- 
tennial Commission and the Commission to 
Recodify Election Laws. 


NASHOBA VALLEY 
TRAVEL 


26 MAIN ST.,CONCORD, MASS. 
369-7233 
Acton Office: 


263-7707 


Emily K.Lemander, Manager Weekends 


259-8726 


Eleanor Clark 
Meredyth Moses 
Grace Nicholls 


clarkga 


P.O. Box 339 

Lincoln Station 
Lincoln, Mass. 01773 
1(617) 259-8303 
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Wallcoverings 


Always 15 to 50% off. We can add a little style to 
yourhome. . . anystyle! And save you money too. 


O28 2888S88620S08800808 88888088808 


a 

Lincoln, MASS. 01773 
Inside- 

Outside, Inc. 


Paint and 
Home Decorati A U 


CREEPS weer 


Studio Gul) 


259-0310 XN Ke Oe 
The Mall - at Lincoln ne As? 
Lincoln Road 

Lincoin,Ma,o1773 |) 
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WE BRING PEOPLE HOME 


37 Thoreau St., Concord, MA.01742 
(617) 369-6175 


983 Massachusetts Ave., Acton 


MA. 01720 (617) 263-5820 STANDISH ROWE 


Winter Street 
in an 259-8553 Realtor 


cities S OWN NIGE 


by Ellen Faran 


l Imagination Unlimited 
NOW OPEN - A New Store at the Mall 


fresh cut flowers dried flowers silk flowers straw wreaths 


an arrangement for your home. 


259-0538 


i : The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoin Rd., Lincoln : : — 
: v een ate Pees 
Neo / | Mon. - Sat. 9-5 We Wire Flowers Anywhere 


: SOMETHING NEW IW LINCOLN! 
A COMPLETE SHOE SERVICE CENTER 
HANDBAGS and LUGGAGE REPAIRED 
ORTHOPEDIC CORRECTIONS 


-teleflora 


: 
|| 
NF _ Bring in your favorite container and let us custom design 
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Lewis St. Lincoln (near Lincoln Station) New Owner — Manager 259-0945 


WOFFORD ON PETITION (Cont. ) 


reveals that fewer than 20% of the sign- 
ers are parents and that their offspring 
represent approximately 13% of the stu- 
dent body. These findings pose two 
questions: (1) What information or rea- 
soning would lead non-parents to urge an 
alteration in what is an internal opera- 
tion of the school? (2) To whom should 
the school primarily attempt to respond, 
parents of students in the school or the 
general public who supports the school? 


While the message from the non-parents 
is unclear, I am also confused by the 
requests of the petitioners who are par- 
ents. One possible interpretation of 
what they are saying is that since they 
appear to value a more structured pro- 
gram for all youngsters, they must want 
it for their youngsters. If that is the 
case, then what are we to make of the 
under-enrollment in the Intensive Studies 
Program which was designed three years 
ago for those who wanted a structured, 
traditional program for academicaily 
inclined students? Originally designed 
for 100 students and now capable of ac- 
comodating more, that program presently 
enrolls only 80 students. 


In other words, the evidence is con- 
flicting. Before the Committee can at- 
tempt to respond, it has to guess what 
problems the petitioners are addressing 
as they prescribe their solution. For 
instance, are citizens saying that: 


-- they think the school is lacking in 
academic rigor and the schedule is a 
symbol of that laxity? 


-- they believe a change to a more con- 
trolled schedule would reduce costs by 
eliminating the breadth of course offer- 
ings? 


-- they feel more comfortable with the 
familiar 50 minute schedule from their 
own schooling and with it would be re- 
assured that their children are receiv- 
ing a better education? 
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-- they think the building represents a 
significant public investment and would be 
better utilized if students spent more 
time in class? 


-- they hope inappropriate behavior (in- 
cluding vandalism, drugs, and disorder) 
would be lessened by a tighter schedule 
because that would control those who 
disrupt the learning of others and cause 
trouble for themselves? 


-- they feel that the school does not 
adequately support them in their attempts 
to do what they believe is best for therr 
children; in fact by fostering the power 
of peer groups, the school exacerbates 
the potential for conflict between par- 
ents and their youngsters? 


-- they think that more time spent in 

class will result in increased learning, 
that experiential learning is either infer- 
ior to academic learning or is inappro- 
priate for a high school to offer? 


-- they realize that their children are 
not yet ready for the high school but 
since they have heard rumors about the 
school (or are dissatisfied with the ele- 
mentary schools) maybe the petition repre- 
sents the best way to "Shape up" the 
school? 
oak wee RP eK te RTS kes ee oie ves eek oie ee eee 
Christmas Issue 
First Deadline November 12 
Final Deadline November 19 


Publicity Chairmen Please Note 
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Editors and Publishers 
Margaret B. Marsh, Ruth K. Hapgood 


Advertising Manager 
Shelly B. Collingwood 


Associates: Nancy Bower, Lucy Cole, Marion 
Donnell, Beverly Eckhardt, Eugenia Flint, 
Ann Gres, Mary Ann Hales, Lucile McMahon, 
Elizabeth Smith, Rhoda Tashioglou. 


LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 
PEO. Box 7 e5 


Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 
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Each of these plausible assertions re- 
quires of the school a dramatically dif- 
ferent response. Until we can learn 
better what the petitioners are saying 

and how they believe their solutions are 
appropriate to their concerns, the School 
Committee cannot begin to respond. Hope- 
fully, the League of Women Voters' meet- 
ing on November 9th will provide the oppor- 
tunity to begin to clarify the message the 
petition is designed to convey. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PETITION 
By Nancy Bower 


On September 27, Sudbury resident and high 
school parent, Vernon Gearheart, presented 

a petition to the Regional School Committee. 
The petition calls for replacing the current 
modular system of twenty 20-minute blocks of 
time into which students may program a 
flexible curriculum, with a more traditional 
School day of seven 50-minute class periods, 
and scheduled supervised study halls. At 
this time, about 1700 people have signed 
this petition with an estimated 250 from 
Lincoln. 


Mr. Gearheart developed the idea for a peti- 
tion because he was dissatisfied with what he 
considered to be the free campus atmosphere 

of the high school. He felt that the majority 
of Lincoln and Sudbury students were being 
cheated out of a well directed basic educa- 
tion which would prepare them for the future. 


Beginning in July, Gearheart hung up his 
petition at various merchants’ premises 

in Sudbury, but response was limited. Gear- 
heart pictured his statement as a low-key 
effort, a personal statement. It wasn't 
until The South Middlesex News ran a head- 
lined piece in the middle of August that 
enthusiasm increased until he was inundeted 
with calls of residents, eager to work the 
petition. Gearheart estimates he had 12 to 
13 people soliciting signatures with a 70 to 
80% rate of response. In Lincoln, the peti- 
tion was circulated at Donelan's, the drug 
store, and the dump. 


The student Senate sponsored two %-hour 
assemblies during class time to acquaint the 
student body with Gearheart's proposals. The 
following day, aquestionnaire was distributed 
to all students in their math classes. Gear- 
heart questions the use of scheduled class 


‘time to accomplish this. 


_ On October 11, at the regular School Com- 


mittee meeting, two hours were devoted to 
what Gearheart calls a "football rally" 

type discussion. At that meeting, the peti- 
tion was read and explained, the results of 


the Student Senate survey of students were 


‘released, and comments were heard from the 


floor and some School Committee members. 


On November 9, at the High School, there 
will be another meeting sponsored by the 
Sudbury and Lincoln Leagues of Women 


Voters. Gearheart and his supporters are 
meeting to work on the strategy for that 
meeting. Everyone is invited. 


What are the issues? Why are people con- 
cerned? Many of the signers of the peti- 
tion have children who will be attending 
the Regional in coming years. These 
parents are worried about the level of 
education the school provides. Indirectly, 
money is also at issue. The school popu- 
lation is declining rapidly, but costs 
continue to rise. Gearheart feels that 
perhaps a strong voice by concerned towns- 
people will force the School Committee and 
Selectmen to examine budget issues in 

more depth. 


THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION - LINCOLN 


SQUASH RACQUETS | 
FACILITY 


LOCATED ON THE 


CONCORD— ACTON 
BORDER. 


Memberships 
Still 


A . 
OPEN FOR PLAY Available 


NOV. 15, 1976 


4 


cinco A? 
Pac nus © 


LINCOLN ROAD 


LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 


GIFTS for ALL 
ANTIQUES KIDS TOYS 
FRESH and FROZEN FOODS 

CANDY, CLOTHES and JEWELRY 


MON.-SAT. 


259-9876 


| OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 
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STUDENT SENATE POSITION 
by Amy Ginsburg '78 
Chairperson, Student Senate 


The Student Senate endorses the present 
scheduling system. We feel that the programs 
at Lincoln-Sudbury allow the student to grow 
according to his ability and aptitude. Our 
high school offers a wide range of courses 
and opportunities to appeal to the varied 
interests of its students. There are many 
excellent courses now, and it would be a 
shame if students could not take advantage 
of them because they were restricted to six 
courses. 


Our opinion of Lincoln-Sudbury is partly 
based on the results of an opinionnaire 

given out to over 1100 students. In general, 
the students were extremely supportive of the 
present scheduling system. 96% of those 
polled liked the current scheduling system and 
97% felt that they were being well educated. 
On the questionnaire, there was also a chance 
to make comments. One ninth grader wrote, 
"This is the first time I've ever liked 
school." 


Many students told us that a strict sched- 
uling system is not the answer to any prob- 
lems. Will the change of system proposed 
please everyone and improve the quality of 
education? A senior wrote, "Drugs and vandal- 
ism are not just problems at LS, they're 
cultural problems for the most part, unrelated 
to scheduling problems, and may be aggravated 
by increased structure." 


Lincoln-Sudbury students appreciate the free— 
dom that they are allowed in the high school. 
We recognize that our school is not perfect, 
and there are always areas which can use im- 
provement; however, the changes recommended 
in the petition will not specifically 
provide an answer to any of these problems. 
We need a better solution which will work. 
This must take the continuing efforts and 
cooperation of the students, faculty, school 
board, and community at large. 
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IN THE SUNSHINE 


On Lincoln's Tour Day, a cheerful group 
of horses, ponies, and riders met at 
Culvers' Field and under the guidance of 
Warren Flint (riding Keera) set out 
south. Following Joan Neile along the 
new trail on the border of Warner and 
Bergen land, they came by a pleasant, 
scenic route out to the rear of the Cod- 
man back field and then on through the 
woods to Woods End Road. Warren explain- 
ed the boundary lines, pointed out perco- 
lation test places, identified the 39- 
acre, 7O-acre, and other lots in question 
for future settlement. He led the caval- 
cade over to Sandy Pond Road and up Pine 
Hill to the Concord Reservoir and the 
high, colorful view towards Hanscom, then 
down and across toward Sandy Pond again 
through a rolling wooded area belonging 
to Sumner Smith, before parting company 
and dispersing in different directions 
for home and lunch. 


The riders included Leslie Kornfeld on 
Steel, Kerry Levey on Polly, Claire 
Sutherland on Alfie, Lynn Zuelke on Chip, 
Peggy Marsh on Nina, and Paula Bennett 
on Pepper. 
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MEDICAL SHAKE-UP COMING 
By Ruth Hapgood 


While we have been resting peacefully under 
the wing of Emerson Hospital, the basics 

of medical care in this country and state 
have been changing. 


First came the passage of the National 
Health Planning and Resource Development 
Actvo£ 1974 (Public. law, 93-641)... Under 
that law every state is developing a com- 
plete health plan. Of our state's six 
areas, ours is Area IV which includes Bos- 
ton, and our own local part of that is 
known as Northwest Metro. 


The Health Planning Council for Greater 
Boston is now engaged in a two-year project 
to create the basic plan for our area cov- 


TIME OF DECISION 


Town officials look to the Land Use Conf- 
erence to show them which way we want to 
go. We have our town's future in our hands. 


WALK 
Wm. Preston will be leading walks to con- 
servation areas into November. Check for 
time 259-8469. 


READ 
Everyone will receive the combined report of 
the Neighborhood Land Program and the Open 
Space Program, together with material on 
the Land Use Conference, early in November. 


DEBATE 
Land Use Conference all day November 19. 


VOTE 
Town Meetings will follow on individual 
parts of any land acquisition program. 
Officials of Planning Board and Conserva- 
tion Commission come up for election. 


PAY 
What we decide now will influence twenty 
years of taxes. 


KE KER EK Kh RS RICKS ee Ke ea 
ering every imaginable health need, and 
dovetailing with the plans of other areas 
in the state. 


This preliminary plan now appears in three 
large yellow volumes available at the 
Lincoln Library, and called THE HEALTH 
SYSTEMS, PLAN FOR HSA iV: 


Hearings on Health 


Public hearings are now being held. Our 
area's own hearing took place in Lexing- 
ton on October 25, but the central plan- 
ning group regard all the hearings as 
dealing with the plan as a whole, where- 
ever they are held. 


Another hearing is scheduled for Nov. 9 
at 7:30 in the Council Chambers at Boston 
City Hall, and the last one will take place 
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Nov. 16 at 7:45 p.m. at the War Memorial 
Auditorium in Newton City Hall. Anyone 
wishing to speak on any aspect of the plan 
will be heard, or may hand in written testi- 
mony instead. 


The planners will take into account what 
they hear from citizens through those hear- 
ings. But the time is now. Having gone 
through their public hearing process, they 
will proceed to make the final plan. 


Citizens who wish to make any such statement 
can send it to: 
Health Systems Plan Dept. 
Health Planning Council for Greater Boston 
46 Leo Birmingham Parkway 
Brighton, Mass. 02135 


Mark it "Testimony" on the envelope, 


Our Advisory Council 
—paya s I 


On-going citizens' advisory councils are 

a part of the set-up. A council has 

48 members (our Northwest Metro Council 
currently has 47) of which 40% are pro- 
viders, 60% consumers. (A provider is 

a doctor or nurse or spouse or anyone who 
works for any health agency. Consumers are 
mee -cne rest of us.) 


The councils also have mandated numbers 
of "Above 65 Years of Age Consumers," 
"Spanish Native Language Consumers," 


"Below Median Income Consumers," "Black 
Consumers," as well as "Unrestricted 
Consumers." 


These councils are not just a way of 
spreading the word. They advise. And 
their opinion is consulted by the state 
Public Health Council, or by the courts, 
when a certificate of need is being con- 
sidered, or fought over. Since anything a 
hospital does which will cost more than 
$100,000 requires a certificate of need, 
that is an important function. 


Run for the Council 

There are no Lincoln members on our 
Northwest Metro Health Council, and few 
from Fmerson Hospital's area. That 

could change in the elections this Decem- 
ber. 


Nineteen of a council's 48 members will 
be elected each year. Anyone who wishes 


to run must file an application during 


. November and the Council itself will vote 


on the applicants, Application blanks 
can be obtained from Mrs. Sherry Liebo- 
witz, who is the Northwest Metro's 
liaison person, at the Health Planning 
Council address. Her phone number is 
787-5800. 


The Council meets on the last Tuesday 

of every month at 7:30. To find out where 
the November 29 and the December 27 meet- 
ings will be held, phone 787-5800 nearer 
the date of the meeting. 


The Health Systems Plan 


The Greater Boston health plan is meant 

to be comprehensive, and it is. Here are 
details on emergency care, acute and long- 
term care, mental health, manpower, and 
technology. 


Have you a concern for more effective en- 
forcement of OSHA requirements for safety 
in the workplace? For a reduction in auto 
accidents, smoking-related deaths, rising 
cancer rates, high infant mortality? For 
better primary care for everyone? Fora 
ceiling on costs? It's all here. 


Onethewtotheri hand en. 


Did you expect that you could have your 
next baby at Emerson, or see your child 
hospitalized near to home in a place you 
had confidence in? It won't necessarily 
be possible. 


Birthrates are falling, say the planners. 
It is necessary to reduce beds. Of the 
hospitals in our Northwest area, Cam- 
bridge has 30 maternity beds, Choate in 
Woburn 19, Mount Auburn 20, Symmes in 
Arlington 18, and Winchester 29, while 
Emerson has 27. Only Emerson and Win- 
chester had over 1000 births in the year 
the plan was considering. But the goal 
is to close at once any maternity service 
with less than 1000 births, and to close 
by 1985 any having less than 1500. 


"The goal to reduce beds is aimed at 
containing cost...To be truly cost- 
containing, closure of whole units or 
total institutions will have to occur," 
says the Plan in Volume II. 
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EEE a LLL x 
executive director, has pointed to the 
MEDICAL SHAKE-UP COMING (cont.) involvement of citizens and consumers in 


The same reasoning is applied to pedia- eerly@auages Of the planning, “it is im-= 
trics. Emerson has 32 beds out of the portant that our citizens, the consumers, 
district's 122, but the plan sees this have early input as decisions are made to 
total being reduced to 91 beds by 1985. combine interests of other institutions and 
We may or may not have to go elsewhere our own in a health systems plan." 


for our pediatric care. - 
"The broad picture must be taken into con- 
pee Te ke sideration," he says. "Even while this is 
Emerson Hospital has long considered its being ‘done, local interests must be pro- 
district to include: Acton, Bedford, tected. However, the provider cannot do it 
Boxborough, Carlisle, Concord, Harvard, 
fancoln; Littleton, Maynard, Stow, and 


parts of Sudbury and Wayland. SRR R AE RHE HER EEE 


alone: " 


The Northwest Metro district and hos- ¥ NORMA CASNER 

pitals are as follows: % PIANIST ¥ 

Acton ‘ x 

Aa aa Tae 3 ad 4 TEACHING VOCAL ACCOMPANIMENT : 

Belmont ¥ Ge» ; 

Bex Panough : Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced s 

Bie aici ¥ ADULTS and CHILDREN * 

Cambridge Cambridge (190) *% Graduate, New England Conservatory i 
Mt. Auburn (300) E 250-0043 Lewis St., So. Lincoln 
pone Maria (150) he ste se afc ate atc He afc he aeafe she 34 Dhe afc she ake ale ake hc ae ahs Se ale: CF 
Youville : ; . 

Carlisle 

Concord Emerson (221) e 

Lexington LINCOLN'S 

Lincoln 

Littleton 

Maynard 

Somerville Central” (E27) 
Somerville (140) COMMUNITY 

Stow 

Wilmington 

Winchester Winchester (281) 

Woburn New Eng. Rehab 


Choate Memorial (189) 


Emerson Calls on Citizens 

Dr. michard Co OAGetingor  luncoln, «presi— 
dent of the Fmerson medical staff, has 

said, "It is entirely possible that unless 
consumers, in this case patients, speak out, 
Fmerson will be thwarted in its efforts to &E 
grow or even maintain its present ‘evel of 

service and variety of specialty care, as 


for example, obstetrics, pediatrics, and P © a 
cardiac aie ap TOVIS(ONS 


Thomas R. Crowdis, Jr. who is Fmerson's 


Groceries 
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ELEGYRIE ING. 


Master Electricians 
Roof and Gutter Ice Melting 
Cables 


Stand-by Power Generators 


Fire and Burglar Alarm Systems 


& 
DIAL 259-8950 
a 2 


Radio Dispatched Vehicles 


Route 17 at RR Crossing 
South Great Road Lincoin, Mass. 01773 


LINCOLN, MASS. 
HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 
H.B. KNOWLES, 
Inc. 
HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


| GROTON, MASS, 448-5900 


259-9000 | 


At DeCordova until November 27 


NEW ENGLAND ART OF THE WPA 


a ee De Sl 


A personal view by Barbara Stecher 


You catch an air of excitement as you approach 
the museum. Large placards flash the news -- 
"Stock Market Crashes" and "Art Is An Expen- 
dable Luxury." Your curiosity builds to see 
what it was that the government realized 

Was indeed not expendable and therefore 
worthy of financial support: to see what the 
depression years produced. 


Artists subsidized by the WPA were required 
to stay in their own home towns. As time 
went by, the work produced was either set 
aside and forgotten, or was displayed 
privately. Books of art history, in ad- 
dressing the period, rarely go beyond the 
Statement that the art was "regional." 

De Cordova has made a distinct contribution 
to the study of American art by identifying 
the artists, locating the work, and present-— 
ing the WPA art of the New England region 
in a revealing and informative show. 


The show should be used by The Smithsonian 
for one of its traveling exhibits to awaken 
museums over the country to the treasure 
trove that lies within their own areas of 
responsibility. Even without lofty objec- 
tives, the exhibit is a delight to look at. 


I had rather expected the art of the depres- 
sion would be somewhat pessimistic. The 
surprise was that the paintings are a view 
of the environment as fresh as if they had 
been done last week: a record of the endur- 
ing qualities that have always been here. 
Furthermore, they are in color -- photos, 
films, and memories of the period are in 
black and white. The varied artistic means 
are interesting and, of course, some of the 
paintings are more outstanding than others. 
Only a few are "dated" by vintage autos and 
apple carts. 


The collection has several categories: 
painting, drawing, graphics, murals, and a 
gallery devoted to the Index of American 
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NEW ENGLAND ART (cont.) 


Whatever 
you 


Design where not only the watercolors are 
shown, but the actual objects are there for 
comparison. I've never seen a museum 
provide for one exhibit so many avenues of 
information and so many ways to relax while 
you are getting it: An illustrated talk 

by curator Deede Tonelli (not her voice) 

is available to you by pushing a button. 
Printed explanations are placed at little 
bench-desks that punctuate the galleries. 
And there is a "Where's Boston" type 

of projected show about life in the 30s, 
set to lilting music. The Catalogue, a 
scholarly document in itself, is well 

worth purchasing for what would have 

been about a week's pay in 1930. To top 

it all, there is a Sunday night lecture 

and film series! 


want 
us to 


be. 


\\"\A \W West Newton 
Savings Bank 
West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; 
Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510 


With all the above, it's no wonder I 

stand in admiration of the total accom- 
plishment. I haven't mentioned individual 
paintings, but you will have more fun 
discovering them for yourself. Whatever 
the exhibit at De Cordova, one of the 

most important places to look is out, for 
birdseye views of an incredibly beautiful 
New England beyond the windows. 


ROUTE TWO SAFETY 
By Betty Smith 


On October 29 our Selectmen met with Secre- 
tary Salvucci who is in charge of the- State 


Department of Public Works. They proposed Now Featuring Hennas and Luminize. 
to him a number of suggestions for improv- Brings out your hair's natural 
ing safety on Route 2,and a general discus- highlights as it conditions, 


sion was held. making your hair look healthier, 
fuller, brighter, and easy to 
manage. 


1. The Selectmen asked that the State not 
sell off the properties that have been 

taken for the so-called Northern Corridor. 
Salvucci agreed to this suggestion "for an 


interim period. APPOINTMENTS 
2. The Selectmen asked for better enforce- CALL 891-3737 


ment by State Police of the speed limits 
and the "no left turn" signs on Route 2. 


* * We Also Sell Hairpieces * * 


913 Main Street Waltham, Mass. 02154 


2 eee fe i 2k 2k 2 I CHER aI ICO se ees 


COMPLIMENTS 
FROM 
YOUR FRIENDS 


este 2k 6 4 


— the Lincoln specialists ~ 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, 


[RQ WALDEN STREBT INC. 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


hoot 


259-9133 369-8750 


D4 He ofc aie 24c 3c 2c 2k 2kc ate oie nic ofc akc 2k 2k afc ate afc atc ofc ai 9fc aye afc 


He Hee Ie Ie He Be He Ife hc 24 24 24 24 df dhe He D4e 34s DI D4 DI Ic 9K 
Be afc afc afc 2fe fe 2fe 3fe 24¢ 4c 2h 3c 3fe 2c 2fe afc akc 2k akc akc 2fe 2c 2kc 24 2hc afc aie ake afc ofc afc 2h 


He ook 


The September issue of the 
Reader’s Digest called us 
Hardware U — the best on 
the Eastern seaboard to 
learn about nut &bolting. 


We just call ourselves 


VANDERHOOF'S 


28 Main Street, Concord 369-2243 
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ROUTE 2: (cont...) 


3. Salvucci was asked to have Juniper 
Ridge Road dead-ended on Route 2 and its 
entrance relocated onto Bedford Road. 


4. Further it was asked to have change 
lights at Bedford Road facilitate left 
turns. The Selectmen asked that split- 
phasing be tried again, with an alterna- 
tive of line stacking. 


5. It was proposed that warning lishts be 
placed 500 feet either side of the Bedford 


- Road intersection on Route 2. 


6. The Selectmen also asked that the no- 
right-turn into Sandy Pond in the morning 
be enforced by the State Police. 


The Selectmen feel that all these proposals 
are realistic and economically feasible. 
Salvucci has agreed only to the first pro- 
posal. He will review the DPW suggestions 
for safety improvement on Route 2, and when 
these are available another meeting will be 
scheduled. 


Recently 144 households responded to 

a questionnaire sent out by a concerned 
North Lincoln group headed by Peagy J. Simms 
and Pearl Kaplan. Their suggest#c safety 
improvements for Route 2 ranged from median 
strips, bike paths, and better left-turn 
control to over- and underpasses. All 

these suggestions were discussed with the 
Selectmen on October, but not all were sub- 
sequently put forward to the State. 


The Selectmen have accepted the decision not 
to relocate Route 2 northward, but still 

wish to keep options open if, for example, 
Route 2A were ever closed, or a change of 
state government were to bring about a review 
of this decision. 


KK OK KR OK Ke KK KOK KR KEK TK OR KEES KT 
"The unique character of our town is 
dependent on one fac’jor above all others: 
Open Space...this is what the citizens of 
Lincoln -- in advance of most other com- 
munities -- have sought to preserve." 
Braun-Eliot Report, PLANNING FOR LINCOLN, 
1958. 
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LINCOLN'S OWN NIGHT 
By Ellen Faran 


The DeCordova Museum is in Lincoln, and 
sometimes of Lincoln -- as it was in its 
exhibition of Lincoln artists on Septem- 
ber 17 and the accompanying "Lincoln 
Loves Lincoln" festivities. 


More than 75 artists and craftsmen living 
in Lincoln contributed to the exhibition 
of painting, sculpture, crafts, and 
photography. Individual artists were 
limited to two pieces each, and four 
classrooms were filled with their work. 


The exhibition brought together a large 
variety of styles and media. There were 
Xaintings in oil, acrylic, and watercolor. 
There was sculpture, pottery, photography, 
needlework, embroidery, quilting, weav- 
ing, silversmithing, and woodworking. 


Piel 5:68 PLA te) as eee Suton tae 


| CUSTOM DRAPERIES| 
| Greff Waverly 
| 


Schumacher 


Studio 
259-0310 


Lincoln Road 
Lincoin,Ma.o1773 |) 


Being "hung" at DeCordova was very popu- 
ars 


With admission open to all Lincoln resi- 
dents, "Lincoln Loves Lincoln" was a 
gala event. The setting was the amphi- 
theater, converted into a stylish cafe 
with table cloths of bright red, anchored 
with a black Pet Rock emblazoned with 

a red heart. All this was created by 
Ellen Faran, General Chairman, Janet 
Daniels, Hospitality, Carol Henebry, 
Reservations, with help from Ginny Jevon, 
Ellie King, Eric Kessel, and Mike Fpp- 
ling. The picnic-goers ranged in age 
from eight to eighty, and the clothing, 
equally diverse, ranged from lona skirts 
to blue jeans. 


The entertainment portion of the eve- 


ning began with Saturday Nite Live. 


Mark Scott wrote the script. Lynn Don- 
aldson, Ellen Faran, Bob Jevon, and 


McKnight’s Nursery, Inc. 
Garden Center 


AT THE WESTON-LINCOLN LINE 


ROUTE 117 


+ WE ARE GROWERS + 
259-8884 


OPEN DAILY 8 a.m. - 6 p.m. 


SUNDAYS 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 


Susan Wheelock prepared the lyrics. Jane 
Barnet at the piano and Stu Grover on 
drums provided musical accompaniment. 
From the moment that Bill Gregory, as 
;Walter Klondike, began describing "Opera- 
tion Lincoln Tunnel" to his final "and 
Piacente Way itis..." a group of 
talented performers recounting trials 

and tribulations of Lincolnites presented 
a spirited overview of the town clever- 
ly disguised as a national newscas’. 

Dave Garrison, Ron Davis, Dave Donaldson, 
‘and Dave Ogden portrayed their respective 
newsmen with consummate skill and great 
thespian ability. 


Beezie Garrison could not have sounded 
more like Barbara Walters mouthing 
"...here is where Lincoln residents 
come to receive confirmation of their 
agrarian aptitude..." than Walters her- 
self; and Lynn Donaldson's flat 
delivery of such lines as "Sex is one 


OG (eivgetd, ITE LRAIN STATION 


259-8722. 


DAILY TAXI SERVICE 
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LINCOLN 
TOWN 
CAB 
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of those things that a lotvoL* folks 
take for granted..." brought hearty 
ripples of laughter from an apprecia- 
tive audience. 


The “citizens of Lincoln", Gil and Shel- 
ly Collingwood, Ron Davis, Jolly and 
Jenny Merry, Lou Paddock, Sara Reece, 
Chris Walkey, and Suzie Wheelock, all 
entered into the spirit of the evening, 
presenting parodies of familiar songs 
with verve and enthusiasm. The finale 
had the entire cast dispensing candy 
kisses throughout the amphitheatre. 


After a pause for eating and drinking, 
Fred Walkey introduced the Boston Sym- 
phony Jazz Quintet. Starting with 
symphonic music, the performers subtly 
shifted into an appropriate jazz classic. 
"Forest Music" became "Mountain Greenery.” 
Each succeeding piece was greeted by an 


SRR AAA aK AIA AR 


CANDLES 
“By | 


Get the 12th One 
FREE! 


“Something “Special 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 259-0544 
Lincoln Rd. - Lincoln 
Mon. & Tues. 9:30-5:00; Wed.-Sat. 9:30-6:00 
Thurs. ‘til 8:09 
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SOUTII 


259-9104 


BEBBASSBBEBEAB 


LINCOLN'S OWN NIGHT (cont.) 


ever more enthusiastic reponse from the 
audience, who eventually were standing, 
cheering, and demanding encore after en- 
core. 


There was still more on the agenda. The 
Paul Monaghan Quintet played for dancing, 
which took place on the stage of the 
amphitheater. In one of the Museum class- 
rooms, a continuous showing of highlights 
from past festivals (1955-1966) could be 
seen. 


The whole evening brought together over 
700 Lincoln citizens for a happy experi- 
ence, a get-together in which a good time 
was had by all. 


"  ..'cause, once in love with Lincoln 
Always in love with Lincoln 

Never, no never, disappointed by her, 
Now you know the answer must be 
Lincoln is the place for you and me." 


Barbara 11. O'brien 


REALTOR 


At The Depot 
LINCOLN, MASS. 


Lois M. Alexander and 
Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 


ComTaa 


NAN GNGNGN GNC 


259-9152 


0606060606 


OPTIONS FOR FARM LAND 
by Lucile N. McMahon 


One option for land use in Lincoln - agricul- 
tural - has a wider importance than our local 
desire to retain some open spaces. Massachu- 
setts, once an agricultural state with more 
than 2 million acros in farmland, now has 
fewer than 600,000 acres under cultivation. 
We import 85% of all the food consumed here 
and practically all the feed grains. 
Dependence on food supplies from the west and 
south puts us at the mercy of the weather 

and water sources for irrigation in those 
regions, and also of spiralling transporta- 
tion costs. From a national point of view, 
the more food produced near the point of 
consumption, the less burden there will be on 
energy supplies. 


There are still 4971 farms in Massachusetts, 
though 700 fewer than five years ago. The 
average market value of farmland in the state 
has doubled in the past five years. If the 
trend toward planting houses on producing 
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and potentially producing land is to be slowed A conservation restriction - also known as 
down, public policy must intervene. a '"'sale of development rights" - provides 
the mechanism with the most promise for pre- 
At present, it is possible to assess land suit- serving land for agricultural use. Fred- 
able for agriculture at its value for that pur- eric Winthrop, state Commissioner of Food 


pose, rather than at market prices for and Agriculture, says, "There have been 
whatever development local zoning permits. exhaustive studies on how to save the 

For land to qualify for this assessment, the farms... All have come up with substan- 
owner must farm five or more acres in a tially the same answer: the development 
single unit, producing a gross income of at rights concept provides the only equitable 
least $500 per year for the previous two years. means of meeting the public need to 
Penalties must be paid by those who enter protect its food resources, without in- 


this program, enjoy tax savings, and then con- fringing on the traditional rights of 
vert the land to other use or sell it to those private property." 

who will. However, these penalties for the 

most part are such that only land speculators At present, the Conservation Restriction 


will be hurt by them, not landowners who Law (G.L. Ch. 54, Sect. 3-33 )) pene 

really want to farm. towns and cities to purchase development 
rights to qualified agricultural land. An 

Another program allows ten or more acres of Agricultural Preservation Restriction 

forest land to be assessed nominally, with a would be placed on the land, minus the 

Stumpage tax on forest products. The require- residence lot, and registered in the 

ment that the land must have a mean value Registry of Deeds. The owner would re- 

under $400 per acre essentially disqualifies tain all other rights of use, privacy, fete.am 


mincoln land. 


LINCOLN 
Regal Splendor 


Handsome English Tudor in Magnificent Location 
Surrounded by 3¥2 prime acres on Wheeler Road 
Dramatic Entry Foyer 
Five Bedrooms Five Baths 
Entertain Royally in Palatial Surroundings 


MLS 
Shown by Appointment 
$250,000 


A.H. Tetreault, Inc., Realtor 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Massachusetts 


| REALTOR 
wean 2599220 


259-9220 369-1250 | cers 


tn Real Estate 


ST cd | 


MEMBERS OF ... . Central Middlesex Multiple Listing Service and the 
Greater Boston Multiple Listing Se:vice. 
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FARM LAND (cont.) 


except the right to build on the land or 
destroy its agricultural potential. The 
farm could be bought, sold, and inherited 
at farm value, as well as taxed at that 
value. This would permit agricultural 
land owners to utilize their "development 
equity’ without ruining that land for 
agricultural purposes. 


A bill now in the state legislature pro- 
poses a $5 million dollar bond issue for 

a pilot program assisting the towns and 
cities to try out this concept. The 

bill (H. 6491) has passed the House and at 
this writing is in Senate Ways and Means 
Committee. The U. S. Congress is con- 
sidering a proposal (H. R. 5883) to make 
federal funds available on a 75% to 25% 
basis for such programs. 


Lincoln still has ©38 acres being farmed, 
though its last dairy herd went out of 
existence in 1964. Of these, 382 acres 
belong to 26 individuals, and 256 are in 
public ownership. More than half of the 
individual owners have already applied 
for tax relief under Chapter 61A, or 

have taken advantage of various conser- 
vation restrictions. 


Country Squite 
©. uncheonette 


The next time you're 
LINCOLN, MASS. 


in Lincoln Center 
stop by fora 
snack or a meal 


€ 


LINCOLN ROAD’ 


el iid 
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CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 Walden Street, Concord Center 


We repair & refurbish lamps. 


369-2597 — Open 10-5 


COUNTRY SQUIRE} 
CLEANSERS 


Eleanor Clark 
Meredyth Moses 
Grace Nicholls 


clarkgalliery 


P.O. Box 339 
Lincoln Station 
Lincoln, Mass. 01773 
1(617) 259-8303 


BEAUTY CARE 
HAIR STYLING 


Luminize SunFlicks 


Full Line Dermetics Make up 


Lincoln 
BEAUTY SALON 


Owner Jeanne Sokolowski 


LEWIS ST. LINCOLN 259-8361 


“Al Fresh Slant on Fashion” 


coats - dresses 
sportswear 


accessories 


jewelry 


A 
1& ] O at 39 Thoreau Street 


Mon. - Sat., 9:30 - £:00 Concord 
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NEVER ON SUNDAY 
Written by a Tennis Player 


The Blue Laws have done it! Even though 
you have a hunting license and a gun per- 
mit all in order, you may not shoot that 
skunk or confounded woodchuck -- or hunt 
ateall =--~on. Sunday. 


However, before you bag your weekday deer 
there are several things to do. First 
visit Nancy Zuelke in our Town Hall. There 
for a fee of $8.25 ($3.00 additional 

charge if you are an alien), you may pur- 
chase your hunting permit. (A non-resident 
citizen pays $35.25 for a deer hunting 
license.) 


Nancy Zuelke will also be glad to give you 
a yellow pamphlet number 425M. 10. 76. 
1291139. 20F. Wl =—van, abstract of the 

Fish and Wildlife Laws, 1977. 


Your next stop is the Fire and Police Sta- 
tion, for a Firearms ID card or License to 
carry, available to resident citizens only. 
(While you are at the Police Station you 
might inquire about target practice, as the 
police range may be used by Lincoln resi- 
dents age 21 and over.) 


I haven't been able to find out where you 
hunt deer in Massachusetts between Decem- 
ber 5 and 10, but probably not in Lincoln. 
Lincoln requires written permission of the 
landowner in order to hunt on private prop- 
erty. No hunting is allowed on conserva- 
tion land. The police will gladly help 
with trespassers. 


However, in the proper place you may 

shoot one deer with antlers three inches or 
longer but -- you must have your hunting 
license visible, be wearing 500 square 
inches of hunter orange (a hat will do only 
when shooting waterfowl). If you do shoot 
a deer you must next attach the tag por- 
tion of your license to it and then trans- 
port it in open view to your Division of 
Fisheries and Wildlife representative. 
Locally this is our game warden, Stuart 
Hildreth, Jr. who lives on Concord Road 

in Westford. He will affix a metal tag to 
your deer. 
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NEVER ON SUNDAY (cont.) 


If you prefer to use a bow and arrow, you 
must have a stamp on your hunting license 
and then may hunt from November 7 to 26, 

in addition to the five days in December -- 
always providing you have the proper equip- 
ment. 


In 1976, 48 hunting licenses were obtained 
in our Town Hall to hunt in Massachusetts, 
and 21 sporting licenses were issued which 
entitle a person to fish and hunt. 


You may prefer to fish, and this may be 
done on conservation land in Lincoln, parts 
of the Sudbury River, or at Walden Pond. 
Your sons or daughters may fish without a 
license if they are under 15 but older 
folks must pay the $8.25 for a fishing 
license. Except for trout, fresh water 
fishing is now on a year-round basis in 
Massachusetts, but you must stay within 
the established bag limits (listed in the 
before-mentioned yellow pamphlet). It 

is expected that this new law, which went 
into effect in January 1977, will lead to 
more productive and balanced fishing. 


Trapping is permitted in this state from 
November 1 to March 15. A trapping license 
is necessary for people 12 years of age 

and older. Pelts must be taken to the 
representative of the Division of Fisheries 
and Wildlife before sale or dispersal. All 
traps must have a valid registration for 
the year of use, and steeljaw leghold 

traps are légal underwater provided the 
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"If we are lucky, man's greatest achieve- 
ment of the next few years may be his 
realization at last that everything he 
makes and uses -- not forgetting his 
ships -- should be designed to work no 
injury upon the natural world, within 
which his own survival is linked more 
than symbolically to the long survival 

of leviathan." -- Alexander Laing, 
AMERICAN SHIPS 


animal dies by drowning quickly. You 


may not use a trap on another's land or 


on a public way, and you must visit your 
traps once a day (or every two days if they 
are below ice). Disturbing a muskrat's 
house or beaver's dam is illegal. 


nt cet 
off-color 
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your hair. 
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A supercut is #1, and coloring is #2. However, it must 
compliment your skin tone and eyes! 

Whether it be Highlighting, Streaking, Frosting or the 
oldest yet newest/natural coloring with Henna, we at 
CAPELLI are ready when you are. Come to Capelli and 
consult our expert colorist. 

Call us at 259-0500 or stop into our salon at the new 
Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 


259-9794 


-299°8034 


Doherty’s Garage, Inc. 
AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


f WILLIAM R. DOHERTY LINCOLN RD. | 
H Pres LINCOLN, MA. 01773. 
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SAT ANGI Ne) 
Glaucoma Screening Clinic. Free clinic to 
detect eye disease which is a leading cause 
of blindness for ages 35 and over. Pierce 
House 9 a.m. to noon, sponsored by Lincoln 
Board of Health and Council on Aging. 


FRI., NOV. 6 


Empire Brass Quintet, at Concord First Par- 


ish Church, 5 p.m. Benefit BSO. Tickets 
$3.00 available at Richardson's. 


WED., NOV. 9 


_ Friendship Sloops and the Maine Coast, 


slide show by Robert C. Duncan, 11 a.m. 
Lincoln Public Library (coffee 10:30) 


a Meeting on High School Schedules, 


+ sponsored by Leagues of Women Voters of 


Lincoln and Sudbury. Evening, at the 


High School. 


THURS 39° NOV: LO 
A Streetcar Named Desire, Lincoln Library 
Film series, Town Hall, 8 p.m. 


FRI.,;) NOV. 11 


a -Fisheating Creek, film on a Florida cy- 


“press swamp, presented by Mass. Audubon 
at Diamond Jr. HS in Lexington, 7:30 p.m. 
$2 adults, $1 students, youth, & senior 
Shown again at New England Life 
Hall, Nov. 12:at,10230 a.m. 


SUNY panNOVe wks 5 


Choir Festival, massed choirs from members 
_ of Mass. Council of Churches, including St. 


- Anne's. Trinity Church, Copley Square, 


> Boston, 4 p.m. 


TUES., NOV. 15 


“The Story Behind New England Colonial 
The Grange, 8 p.m. 


= Health Clinic at Pierce House 9 to ll 


PA. -m. Featured speaker at 1l a.m., Mrs. 
_ Joseph Hayes (sister of local resident 


(coffee 7:30) 
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Mrs. Joseph Snider) will talk on Fiji 
and Samoa. 


THURS 3 si NOV 17 
COAL Social at Pierce House 1:30 to 5, 
Cribbage, Bridge, and Whist. Call Clifford 
Bowles, 259-8196. 


SATs; ‘NOV. 19 
Ski & Skate Sale, LSA, Smith Gym, 8:30 
to 10:30 a.m. 


Land Use Conference, Brooks Auditorium, 
all day. 


THURS., NOV. 24 
Thanksgiving Worship Service, a joint 
evening service by First Parish and St. 
Anne's, at St. Anne's-in-the-Fields, 
8 p.m. Choral music by the choirs of 
both churches. 


TUES., NOV. 29 
St. Anne's Christmas Sale. Handmade 
items, decorations, plants, and baked 
goods for Christmas. Coffee and homemade 
desserts will be served. All proceeds 
to charitable work of St. Anne's Church 
Service League. At home of Corinne and 
Arnold MacLean, Trapelo Road, starting 
7330 prim. 
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44 eleven-ounce bags of 
Make offer. 


FOR SALE. 
raw peanuts in the shell. 
259-9744. 


SHARE-A-HORSE. I will syndicate my 
nice old reliable trail horse, needs 
reasonably adult rider. 259-8485. 
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Coast-Coast 
Gallery Gets Results! 


GALLERY OF HOMES 


583 Massact usetts Ave., Acton 37 Thoteau St.,Concord, MA.01773 
MA. 01720 (617) 263-5820 (617) 3e@-Rtye: 


and see inside = 


WILD FOODS III 
by Elizabeth Slayter 


UNEASY YOKE 
by Margaret B. Marsh 


DON'T SET SAIL WITHOUT IT 
By Ruth Hapgood 


Lincoln may seem to be an inland town, but at least one 
window opens on salt water, where the Robert White family 
produces the famous ELDRIDGE TIDE AND PILOT BOOK, now 
four years into its second century. 


Robert Eldridge White's great grandfather George Eldridge 
had watched with concern the swift building of dangerous 
sandbars outside his home anchorage of Chatham after an 

1851 storm. He soon considered them to make this "the most 
dangerous spot on the coast of the United States." Finably 
he rowed out in his dory to chart them himself, and added 
some advice to mariners for sailing safely among them. This 
was the famous Eldridge Chart No. 1, which was followed 

by thirteen others, as well as by two volumes of the 
ELDRIDGE COASTAL PILOT. 


This Captain Eldridge, "the Chartmaker," had a son named 
George Washington Eldridge, who spent much time in Vine- 
yard Haven where he sold his father's publications to ships 
enduring long waits for a favorable wind or tide before 
venturing into Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds fas allscoasis 


wise traffic did before the Cape Cod Canal opened). The 
captains kept asking him, "When does the tide. turnseast +> 
or west -- in the Sound?" There were no current tables 


then or even daily tide tables for the Sound. George 

made the measurements and developed his own current tables 
for the area, added other navigational aids, and published 
the first ELDRIDGE TIDE AND PILOT BOOK in ay Si 


This handy guide was rapidly expanded and became the Bible 
of coastwise shipping. Geo. W. Eldridge's son-in-law 


VOLUME ONE NUMBER 7 35 CENTS ’ NOV: =DEC. 1977 
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ELDRIDGE cont. 


Wilfrid O. White became the book's pub- 
lisher in 1910, followed by his son, our 
Robert) Ei White,) ine1955. 


It is the family's pride that even if your 
charts go overboard, you can navigate safe- 
ly from Norfolk to Halifax, just with the 
ELDRIDGE book. 


Robert White's wife Molly keeps the year- 
round work on the ELDRIDGE going. She 
starts by noting week by week the correc- 
tions in the National and local Coast 
Guard "Notices to Mariners," listing all 
the changes in buoys, lights, radar beacons, 
and the rest. The government information, 
published in minuscule print and using the 
Navy's 24-hour day, is transformed into 
12-hour time and printed large enough to 
be read in rough weather by a flickering 
kerosene lamp. 


All the members of the family pitch in -- 
including the White's three sons and two 
daughters-in-law -- to make up new tables, 
check them against the preceding year, and 
proofread them in galleys and page proofs 
and printer's "blues" before they are com- 
mitted to print. 


The White family's dedication to the accu- 
racy of the ELDRIDGE TIDE AND PILOT BOOK is 
complete. One year the current tables for 
Hell's Gate (the almost unnavigable entrance 
to Long Island Sound from New York's East 
River), were somehow printed in reverse, so 
the ebb tide was the flood and vice versa. 
On hearing from an irate tugboat skipper 
who had nearly come to grief with a string 
of barges as a result, the Whites printed 
up the correct table on a sticker, adver- 
tised in all the boating journals to warn 
IMariners of the error, and then personally 
delivered stickers to all their dealers up 
and down the coast and made sure they were 
put into all stock still unsold. 


People may forgive the government for a mis- 
print, says Bob White, but not ELDRIDGE! 


Not only is the material simplified (or 
sometimes amplified), it is printed on water 
resistant pages which will not stick to- 
gether after a wetting. And the edge of 


-I have at least produced twins." 
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the book provides a scale of nautical 
miles. 


The official address of ELDRIDGE is Commer- 
cial Wharf in Boston, also headquarters 

of Robert E, White Instruments, Inc, 

which sells all kinds of marine and weather 
instruments, including spherical magnetic 
compasses which were a family invention, 
However, most of the work gets done right 
here in Lincoln, 


With the 1978 edition safely in the hands 
of the printer, Molly White says, "I feel 
Now the 
family gears up for proofreading, mean- 
while fielding anxious phone calls, per- 
haps from a yacht club planning its next 
summer's cruise, or from someone who 
wants to know the date of the full moon 
next June for an evening wedding.’ 


At least this year they hope there will be 
no parcel strike just before Christmas. 
Last November all the family vehicles were 
loaded with books till their springs 
groaned, as the family personally delivered 
5500 copies to the boatyards and marine 
stores and bookstores to fill their 
Christmas orders. 


The book still contains old Captain El- 
dridge's first chart, the handwritten let- 
ter from Geo. W. Eldridge on how to stay 
out of the ship "graveyard" along the 
islands between Sow and Pigs Rocks and 
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ELDRIDGE cont. The Brahms Horn Trio in F Flat, Opus 40, 
Naushon Island -- through tide tables, will be played by Lucy Parker, Violin, 
current charts, astronomical date, to Fern Abrams, Piano, and Peter Abrams, 

the latest information on Atlantic Coast Horn; the Tchaikovsky Trio in A Minor, 
Radiobeacon Stations. Opus 50, will be played by Joan Comstock, 


Violin, Barbara Dee, Cello, and Carrie 
Prouty, Piano; and pianist Wanda Paik 
will play Beethoven's Sonata # 26 in 

FE Major and Chopin's Fantasy in F Minor, 
Opus 49. 


It is distributed from Canada to Florida, 
and it is no wonder no one sets sail 
without it. @&9 


FIRST PARISH CHRISTMAS 


The. December calendar of the First Parish 
in Lincoln is filled with regular acti- 
vities and highlighted with special events. 
Saturday, December 3, is the St. Nicholas 
Bazaar for the enjoyment of young and old 
at the Town Hall and Parish House from 

10 a.m. until 2 p.m. Workshops have been 
in progress for several months producing 

a wide variety of items for sale. . ’ 
Bargello pin cushions, aprons, quilted BETHANY CHRISTMAS SHOP 
pillows, Christmas tree skirts, puppets, Pie Babes, 
Christmas tree ornaments, plants, poin~ 
settias, hand-made gifts, balsam wreaths, 
Christmas decorations, books, a special 
Children's Corner, and homemade baked 
goods and frozen entrees for holiday din- 
ing. Santa arrives at noon, the "Worlds 
without End" quilt raffle drawing will be 
held at 1:00 p.m. , and the doll house 

and cookie farm drawing takes place at 
1:30 p.m. Everyone is invited to join the 
fun on December 3 for luncheon and holi+ 


The ladies of Bethany and the volunteers 
who give their assistance work the year 
around making dolls, stuffed animals, all 
sorts of personal accessories, skirts, 
sachets, and the like that are offered for 
sale at the gift shop run by the Order of ' 
St. Anne. Shoppers may visit on weekdays _— 
in the morning and afternoon. This year 
there will be two special pre-Christmas 
teas and shopping hours on Saturday, Dec. 
ba. IS Svand: Saburday,, Dec. 10 ,. from2) poms to 

4 p.m. The shop will feature gifts ranging 
in price from 35 cents to $20. The pro- | 
ceeds of the sale of gifts go to foster 
the work of Bethany. There is always ample 
and convenient parking. Access to the con- 
vent can be gained from Cambridge Turnpike | 
or Sandy Pond Road. | 


Thursday evening, December 22, at 8 p.m. 
‘The Candlelight Service will he held in 
the White Church. The choir will sing 
_The Midnight Mass for Christmas by Marc- 
Antoine Charpentier and a Fantasia on 
“Christmas Carols by Vaughan Williams. 


Saturday, December 24, at 1l p.m. will FUNDS FOR THE PUG MILL 

be a Stes SC SANE and a Christ~ Pottery made by the teachers and stu- 

mas Family Service will be at 10 a.m, ah dents in De Cordova ceramics classes 

December 25. Both services are in the : j 

———_——— — will be sold in the Museum Gallery 

White Church and all are welcome. on Saturday, December 10, from noon to 
4 p.m. 

Sunday evening, Degember 4, at 7 p.m. in 

the Stearns Room of the White Church a The potters need a Pug Mill which 

Classical Instrumental Program will take reconditions and recycles clay, and 


‘place as part of the Sunday Concert Series. this is their way of raising the money. 
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work can be bought as books: 


ST. ANNE'S CHURCH SERVICE LEAGUE SALE 
The Old Town Hall Exchange and the Con= 


A delightfully relaxing and sociable cord Bookshop carry many works by 
Christmas Sale is sponsored by the Church Lincoln authors. They have Paul 

Service League annually to promote its Brooks' recent Lincoln history THE VIEW 
charitable work. The League sends cloth- FROM LINCOLN HILL as well as his other 

ing to American Indian children, bandages essays; Jane Langton's many books for 

to those providing care for lepers, af- older and younger readers including THE 
ghans to the Home for Little Wanderers, TRANSCENDENTAL MURDER (now in paper) and 
and makes cash donations to support health |THE DIAMOND IN THE WINDOW and its sequels; 
care in isolated areas of Appalachia, as Henry Bugbee Kane's many nature books with 
well as responding to appeals from local his timeless illustrations; Daisy Newman's 
charities. This year the Christmas Sale Quaker novel I TAKE THEE, SERENITY; Carol 
will be held on the evening of Tuesday, and Dan Hart's book on NATURAL BASKETRY; 
November 29, at the home of Corinne and Ruth Hapgood's advice for the new horse 
Arnold MacLean on Trapéelo Road starting owner FIRST HORSE; Ted Tucker's booklet 
at 7:30 p.m. On display vill be an un- on HAND FORGED IRON; Elizabeth Winship's 
usual selection of handmade items, decora- ASK BETH--on teen problems. 

tions and baked goods for the holiday 

season. Coffee and dessert will be Of course, for a deeper look at Lincoln 
served. authors past and present you have to pay 


a visit to the Lincoln Public Library, 
consult the LINCOLN AUTHORS subject 
listings, and browse in the Historical 
Room through Wm. Gregory's AND THE ANSWER 


ANOTHER HOME-GROWN HARVEST 


While you are filling your Christmas 


stockings with all the handcrafted gifts i 
made by Lincolnites, you might also re- Is YES:, Elizabeth M. Slayter's OPTICAL 


member some other Lincoln artists whose METHODS IN BIOLOGY, Olive Floyd's DOCTORA 
save SNOT IN MEXICO, Clement Sawtell's history and 
verse, and many another work. 


MLSS. 


COAL CHRISTMASTIME 


The two third-Thursday card parties at 
Pierce House have been much enjoyed by 
those who have attended them. There will 


GREAT IDEAS FOR be a third such gathering on December 
fifteenth. Do come and join the fun. 
CHRISTMAS 
A holiday atmosphere will prevail at the 
GIVING AND WEARING December 20 Tuesday-at-Pierce-House. Cof- 
Ven is fee and refreshments will be served during 
seg hhe clinic hours, from. 9%uo0 leas m. AL 
MON.—SAT. 9:30—5:00 11 o'clock, Mrs. Alden C. Brett (Kathrene) 
39 THOREAU ST. CONCORD will give a piano concert to which resi- 


dents of all ages are invited. 
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Stoves on display will cover the best 
of international contemporary design. 
From the Vermont Iron Stove Works, Inc. 
comes a vertical cylinder with brass 
and hardwood fittings called "The Elm. 


WINTER WATERCOLORS AT DE CORDOVA 


Opening on December 4th, the new show 

at the De Cordova Museum will feature 
remarkable views of the New Fngland 
winter indoors as well as out in an 
exhibit entitled "New England in Winter." 
Works by outstanding New England water- 
color painters, including Tom Nicholas 

of Rockport, Don Stone of Ogunquit, Maine, 
and Loring Coleman of Harvard, Mass., 

will be on display. 


From Scandinavia comes the "Lange G20 
BR" whose enameled surface is covered 

in Furopean tile patterns. Also on 
display will be the "Pyrius" designed 
by Soren Orengaard, which combines fire- 
place and stove, handmade in 3 mm. black 
sheet iron with two front-mounted doors. 


"Stove design is like color," says Bib- 
bins. "There is no right or wrong color; 
it's just the way it's all put together. 
What counts is that it's a decently 


Ana to warm you up after all the wintry 
scenes, there will be a display of 

wood burning stoves chosen by William 
Bibhins, an architect who is also the functioning stove." 
proprietor of the Bow and Arrow Stove 
Co. in Cambridge. Architect Bibbins has 
been experimenting with both solar heat- 
ing and airtight stoves, notably in 

the renovation of the cafeteria in the 
Cambridge School of Weston. museum school, 259-0505. 


De Cordova classes will end the second 
week of December and resume January 30. 
A new catalog will come out in the 
interim. For more information call 
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TRAVEL 
CARDS 


WRAP 


& 


26 MAIN ST.,CONCORD, MASS. 


369-7233 


STOCKING STUFFERS 


At 


Acton Office: 


263-7707 


Emily K.Lemander, Manager Weekends 


259- 


THE STATIONERS 


68 Thoreau Street 
Concord 369-1692 
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HOME SAFETY REMINDERS FOR THE WINTER 
Perhaps you are installing a wood stove. 
Ernie Johnson, Lincoln's building in- 
Spector, would like to check the final 
installation. Among the things he will 
look at are the flue and the Underwriter's 
Laboratory (UL) seal. He must be sure 
there is tile or ceramic brick beneath 

the stove. 


We all remember last winter's leaky 
roofs. Perhaps you are installing a 
roof heating coil. Follow the manu- 
facturer's instructions carefully. 
Proper installation is essential. Do 
remember the coil will dry out your 
shingles if left on when not needed. 
Keep it running only when there is snow 
i Cne alr or ice on the roof. 


Perhaps you are conserving oil by using 
space heaters. Do remember they may 


everload your Circuit — particularly if 
you add on a TV and electric blanket! 


WE DELIVER 
($15.00 minimum order) 


CASE DISCOUNTS 


(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 


Concord Center 369-2604 
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There is the annual problem of Christ- 
mas lights. Safe usage means being 
careful of how many strings you attach 
together. You may find your plug heat- 
ing up. Also indoor lights are unsuit- 
able for use outdoors as they are not 
waterproof. 


Now going to 
Boston fora 
hairdoisa 
hair dont. 


Once if you wanted a really chic hair style you had 
to go to a salon on Newbury Street in Boston. Today. at 
Lincoln's new mall you have Capelli. And Capelli means 
hair, cut, designed, set and colored in the styles of today. 
Come and see us at Capelli — call for an appointment at 
259-0500. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Thurs. 9 a.m. 
to9 p.m. 

Capelli. The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 


apelli 


259°8034 e—> 259°9794 


Doherty’s Garage, Inc. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN RD. 


WILLIAM R. DOHERTY 
LINCOLN, MA. 01773 


Pres 
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|Old books make peculiar” 
Christmas gifts. 


i *pe-cu-liar. adj. 1. uncommon; unusual. 2. distinguished 
in nature or character from others. 


The BARROW BOOKSTORE 
The Depot-Thoreau Street 
Concord, Mass. 01742 
369-6084 


Old Books Bought and Sold 


THE ALTERNATIVE 
WINDOW 
TREATMENT 


Year After Year 


FINE PRACTICAL BASIC GOURMET 
Utensils, Knives, and Baskets 
-- and we have some DANDIES !! 


Remember: BROWSERS WELCOME 
--and practically nothing "as ad- 
vertised on T.V." 


Lavolor Blinds 
Vertical Blinds 


The 
Famous 


CONCORD 


Woven woods -Shutters 


s ng, kim be f 
SHOP Outside lnc. @ 7 KO-9” 
aint and . ) 
Home Decoratin yr 6 
Studio 
259-0310 


25 Walden St., Concord 
and 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace Boston 


Lincoln, Ma.o1773 


A TOAD-BENEATH-THE-HARROW VIEW 
By Ruth Hapgood 


It is a puzzle why state health plan- 
ners seem not to be checking a commu- 
nity hospital like Emerson from the point 
of view of the people in its district 

who are the most concerned, and who pay 
the money. 


How do we feel, for instance, about hav- 
ing to go elsewhere for maternity or 
pediatric care because planners think 
these Emerson facilities are too small? 


Good obstetrical care is, thank the Lord, 
not yet a matter of computers and expen- 
Sive hardware. It is much more a matter 
of confidence, of being in a humane sys- 
tem. Emerson's maternity nurses are close 
to geniuses; the labor rooms are set up 
for one, two, or four people; a woman is 
not trapped in some big-hospital system 
where things have to go by rule for mother 
and baby to be safeguarded. Emerson's 
nurseries are on demand feeding -- and 
any mother who ever had a 3-hour baby in 

a 4-hour hospital knows what a blessing 
that is. 


Where are we more likely to get the in- 
creasingly flexible and humane maternity 
care called for in other sections of the 
HEALTH SYSTEMS PLAN -- in some big city 
system or in Emerson where care is already 
individualized? Which hospital is more 
likely to be able to counter the protest 
movement of home births with in-hospital 
midwife care or with a birth room where 


the mother stays put in reassuring surround- 


ings -- one whose every foot of space is 
over-utilized already? or one where there 
is flexibility between services like 
Emerson? 


Having been in and out of Emerson for 20 
years, I have always been grateful that 
(despite changes in the medical system) 

it has always been a place where the nurses 
have gentle hands, where you can get anoth- 
er blanket without going to the UN, where 
you needn't fear being caught in the works, 
where even the man who sweeps the floor 
knows he is helping you get well by doing 
it gently and not joggling. 
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Compare what goes on at Emerson -- 
everything from possible visiting hours 
to the fact that the TVs are silent and 
there really is No Smoking -- with any 
other hospital you have visited or suf- 
fered in recently! 


A hospital is an organism, a social 
organism if you will, but a living thing 
nonetheless. Discourage the individuals 
there enough, tangle them up in red 

tape, penalize their hard-won quality 

by measuring it with a quantity yardstick, 
and it can be discouraged or seriously 
damaged. 


If we feel that our hospital is doing a 
good job and responding to our needs 

the way it is now, we have to speak up 

in order to keep it that way. The Health 
Planning Council wants to hear from you. 
Write to: 

"Testimony" 

Health Systems Plan Dept. 
Health Planning Council for Gr. 
46 Leo Birmingham Parkway 
Brighton, Mass. 02135 


Boston 


CONCORD 
ACTON 
SQUASH 
CLUB 


A NEW 
SQUASH RACQUETS 
FACILITY 


LOCATED ON THE 


CONCORD— ACTON 
BORDER 


Memberships 
Still 


Available 
OPEN FOR PLAY 


NOV. 15, 1976 


Knox Trail (Off Route 62) (617) 897-2972 
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THINK SNOW 
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Crosscountry skiiers will soon be in 
Lincoln - and many other neighboring- 
communities. Although we have many 
out-of-towners on our trails, Lincolnites 
enjoy the sport, too. Here are some 
courtesy and safety reminders. 


If it is necessary to cross private pro- 
perty, stay away from houses and keep 
voices down. Close a gate behind you 

as it may pen in livestock. Keep of 

the fences and stonewalls. To repair 
them is hard work in the Spring. Above 
all respect NO TRESPASSING signs. 


You may want to leave your dog at home 
as he might bark or nip at skiiers as 
well as dig up the trail... A well- 
maintained trail without holes is ap- 
preciated by skiers. Should you be 
walking or riding a horse, keep to the 
side of the trail when possible. 


Mike Farney suggests three people ski 
together for safety reasons - particular- 
ly on the back trails. When a CraLll suds 
denly ices*up, scarry your skiis. If 


you cross a pond, be sure the ice Ts )thiek 


enough under the snow. 


Before you go skiing, check a conserva- 
tion map. You may not have to cross 
private property and you may even find 
a parking area close by. Remember you 
can be ticketed (or perhaps towed) if 
you leave your car on the street: 


Lincoln Guide Service often maintains 
the trails at Mt. Misery and behind our 
community parking lot. You may find 
the skiing best there. 


Crystal 
Chiictmas 
Ornamente 


The finest crystal Christmas 
ornaments by KOSTA BODA 


“Something “Special 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Rd., Lincoln 


Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30 
OPEN SUNDAY 1-4 


259-0574 


LINCOLN MASS. 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, 


Inc. 
HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


259-9000 


448-5900 


GROTON, MASS, 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 


With the Vocational School 


By Mary Ann Hales 


The Minuteman Regional Vocational Technical 
School is humming and busy with the pro- 
cesses of learning and growing. For two 
hours, I toured the school with Beverly 

W. Lydiard, Director of Special Programs. 


Everywhere we went I saw students involved 
and active at "hands-on learning" and 
academic learning. The students' pride 

in their school is evident -- no vandal- 
ism is to be seen in the 4-year-old build- 
ing. In every classroom or shop were dis- 
played samples of the students' own craft- 
manship. Photos of students decorate the 
wall in the composing room of the Graphic 
Arts section. A delicate wrought-iron 
chandelier hangs above the noisy machines 
in the metal-working shop. Students and 
faculty asked Ms. Lydiard how visitors to 
the Concord Fair had liked their display, 
items ranging from elaborate bread sculp- 
tures to a large replica of the Tin Man. 


Students passing through the halls gave 
evidence of the wide variety of courses 
offered at Minuteman Tech. Majors in 
Culinary Arts wore tall white chef's 
hats. Cosmetology students on their 
lunch break wore crisp blue uniforms of 
their trade. Emblems and script deco-- 
rated the jackets worn by the students 
from Auto Mechanics. The carpenters and 
electricians who may build the homes of 
the future already wear their tool-laden 
belts with comfort and pride. 


I was amazed at the variety of vocations 
students could choose from. Some were 
completely new to me, such as Instru- 
mentation (the use of pneumatic and 
electronic sensors), and Packaging Tech- 
nology (controlling and repairing the 
machines which package most items we buy). 


In the Public Safety classroom, the teacher 
gave me a copy of the Miranda Warning ("You 
have the right to remain silent, etc.") 

and discussed its legal implications. 
Students can choose from 26 courses of 
study, and all freshmen rotate through them 
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during their "Vocational Exploratory 
Program." 


Ms. Lydiard spoke with pride of the 
accomplishments of this school and its 
students. A larger number of students 
than predicted are currently enrolled in 
the college preparatory program. Minute- 
man Tech is the only school in the state 
to offer both Black and Caucasian cosme- 
tology techniques. 


She spoke of the fact that they are an 
almost self-sufficient operation since 

the seniors are now able to make all in- 
house repairs. She did not need to point 
out the success of the Minuteman Mall 
complex -- the line of visitors waiting for 
the buffet-style lunch was already quite 
long. 


Most important to her were the students 
who had arrived at Tech with poor self- 
images and an experience of repeated 
failure. She saw many of them develop 

a passionate interest in one of the pro- 
grams and change their self-image to one 
of success. 


One of the outstanding aspects of the school 
is its design. The "Trades Hall" must 
surely be unique. In this enormous room, 
the construction skills are all inte- 
grated. The carpenters work alongside 
the plumbers and electricians, and the 
reason why things must be done a cer- 
tain way becomes self-evident. Their 
projects are not for practice only -- 
the sheds being built there were to be 
purchased by a customer (for the cost of 
materials only). 


Branching off from this central room 

are classrooms and shops for related 
courses. The library is also designed 

in this fashion. It is accessible 

from all of the academic classrooms 

which are clustered about it on all sides. 
The entire complex is open and bright, 
making it comfortable for students to move 
from one part to another. 


I left the Minuteman Tech feeling that my 
tax dollar is being well spent there. I 
felt fairly certain that their first grad- 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOL cont. GARDEN CLUB DECORATING 


uating class will soon repay "my invest- Under the chairmanship of Ellen Faran, the 
ment" in them by becoming craftsmen who Lincoln Garden Club is holding an all- 
will use their skills with competency day workshop at the First Parish House 

and pride. @® on December 5 from 10 to 4 to make some 


very special Christmas decorations. 


Members and their guests will be working 
Ca ta Ot eee eS | te onitwoepro jectertor Emerson Hospital: 

an outdoor tree for the birds, and a 
Give the LINCOLN REVIEW for Christmas. huge four-story mobile or tree for the 

John Cuming Building. 
What better present for a new neighbor? 


This is a part of the Garden Club's 
on-going projects in providing some dec- 
arations at Emerson Hospital, caring for 
the water trough by the Library and the 
"mini-park" in South Lincoln, and put- 
ting new flower arrangements weekly at 
kk kK kK KK RK RK OK kK Kk KK kK RK kK kK eK & & & & the Library and at Bethany. 


$3.50 for 10 issues, send name and check to 


Box 45 
Lincoln Center 


A. H. TETREAULT, INC. e REALTOR 
LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS’ 


Arthur H. Tetreault, President 


We take great pleasure in announcing the opening of our new office 
in Weston to more fully serve the needs of our clients in the west-of- 
Boston area. . 

To reach the Tetreault office in Weston take Route 20 (exit 49) west 
off Route 128. Our office is in The Century Building, first on the right off 
Route 128. 


A.H. TETREAULT, INC. e REALTOR 
: T \ “The Century Building” 


137 BOSTON POST ROAD WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
617-899-5800 


John W. Carman Ellen T. Flaherty 
Garfield Chase, Jr. Elizabeth B. Kennedy 


OUR THIRD DECADE. . . Offering the facilities of the largest, most experienced sales staff 
in the Lincoin area, 


SPECIALIZING IN... Lincoln, Sudbu 


ry, Weston, Wayland and other desirable West-of- 
Boston communities. tt, 


MEMBER OF .. . Central Middlesex Multiple Listing Service and the Greater Boston 
Multiple Listing Service. 


PREVENTION OF BURGLARIES 


The police report that breaking and en- 
tering has been on the increase in 
Lincoln. Here are some deterrents, 


Be sure to lock your doors, including 
garage doors and windows each time you 
leave your home. Cancel your milk and 
newspaper delivery when you go on vaca~ 
tion, and ask the post office to hold 
your mail. Also keep your valuables in 
a storage vault. 


When you see s suspicious car or person, 
call the police quickly. They never 

mind and it makes their job easier. The 
most effective means of scaring a burglar 
in Lincoln is an audible alarm. Do leave 
lights on (a bathroom light is a good 
idea) as well as a radio or TV when you 
are away. Vary your pattern of leaving 
home and do notify neighbors when you are 
away for an extended period, 


Above all do not admit strangers and in 


the case of a break, notify the Folice 
at fonce. It is best not to touch any- 
thing or attempt personal investigation. 


WO We 


617 — 259-8168 


LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION - LINCOLN 
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LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


259-8722 


DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


OK OK OK OK KOK KOK OK OK 


LINCOLN 
TOWN 
CAB 


LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 
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COUNTRY SQUIRE 


CLEANSERS 


Gountry Squire 
“_Luncheonette 


The next time you're 


in Lincoln Center 
stop by fora 


snack or a meal 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
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The Mall At Lincoin Station 


CHRISTMAS LAY—AWAY PLAN 
Make your purchase today with a small down payment 
Appliances Tools Housewares 
December Super Specials 

Spiece Tray Table $12.99 EXTRA SPECIAL 

Staple Gun $4.95 (while they last) 

Sparta Clocks $12.99 Skil Chain Saws 25%o off list price 
| Open ‘till 6:30 every night ‘till Christmas 959-0652 


NOW TWO STORES 
: dy 
“ Toucd 


€ awt” 
HOLIDAY PLANTS! HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS 
Poinsettias Christmas Cactus silk dried fresh 

Christmas wreaths § Boxwood Trees 


Bonsai Azaleas 
Dish Gardens Large Cactus Collection Christmas decorations 


¥ 
% 
¥ 
¥ 
He 
¥% 
¥ 
% 
+ 
: 
% 
% 
¥ 
We can wire your holiday plants or flowers anywhere 


259-0538 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon-Sat. 9-95 


WILD FOODS IN LINCOLN - III 
a ee es 


by Elizabeth Slayter 


Local varieties of nut--acorn and black 
walnut--reward the forager with unusual 
and delicious flavors. Be warned, how- 
ever, that the work-to-yield ratio is 
unusually high for these species, even 
as wild foods go. 


Euell Gibbons (in his classic Stalking 
the Wild Asparagus) speaks glibly of 
husking acorns in quantitity. I would 
advise collecting more than you need, 
and discarding all nuts whose husks fail 
to split spontaneously after a few days 
of indoor warmth. Acorns blacken upon 
exposure to air, and if you dig into them 
to get the shells off, the effect on 
fingernails is both unattractive and ex- 
tremely persistent. 


Shelled acorns should be dried in a 250” 
oven and then cut up and grated in a 
blendor. Their bitter taste must then be 
removed by repeated extraction with boil- 
ing water--just stir up the meal with a 
large volume and squeeze through a jelly 
bag. Six or eight extractions should be 
about enough--let taste be the guide. 

At the end, the rinse water will be nearly 
colorless. 


The extracted acorn meal must be spread 
out and oven dried once again; after that 
a second round of blendorizing is required. 
The well-dried meal keeps indefinitely in 
an airtight container. 


What to do with the meal? Mix it one-to- 
one with white flour and use in quick 
breads or pancakes . . . but consider one 
problem ignored by Euell Gibbons! Teeth 
will be in jeopardy if the acorn meal 
isn't thoroughly re-hydrated! A good 

way to do this is overnight soaking in 

an equal volume of sloshy applesauce. 


Here's my version of Gibbons' recipe: 
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Acorn-Applesauce Quickbread 


cup acorn meal 

cup applesauce 

cup milk 

Tablespoons salad oil 
cup white flour 
teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

1/4 cup sugar 

1 egg 


FPWwrRWrHREH 


Soak acorn meal overnight in applesauce, 
MELK and Saladmoils Wotirelne rou, 

baking powder, salt and sugar. Beat 

egg slightly and mix in. Bake ina 

greased loaf pan at 400° F for about 30 min. 


Ripe black walnuts in their thick green 
husks are an appealing sight on the tree 
in early October. Black walnut butter- 
scotch cookies and other products are 
delicious. Everything that comes in be- 
tween is laborious at least and, at times, 
downright repulsive. You have to be an 


addict--commercial black walnuts are some- 


times to be found at Joe's, and that's a 


much easier way! 


Removal of the husks is the first step, and 
the prime rule is this: no matter how much 
you enjoy getting your hands right into 
things, WEAR GLOVES!!! Black walnut 

juice is one of nature's foremost dyestuffs, 
and the only solvent, so far as I know, is 
time. The stain is in the husks only, 

not the nuts, however, so once all shreds 
of the former are removed, the latter can 
be handled with impunity. 


If you're in a hurry, you can just slice 
off the green husks but that one task is 
unnecessary. A friend whose family har- 
vested black walnuts regularly--in western 
Pennsylvania--tells me that they sun-dried 
the nuts on the roof for a week or two. 
That would certainly not work in Lincoln, 
for the red squirrels would steal the 
whole lot the first day. (How can even a 
squirrel crack those granite-like things, 
as big as their own heads? I've watched 
them carry the walnuts away, but never 
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LINCOLN'S 
COMMUNITY 


Groceries 
& 
Provisions 


| The Continental 
S\. HAIR FASHIONS 


Cutting Styling 


\')))))) Facials Waxing 


Perms Coloring 


SSREDKEN’ Manicures 


19 PELHAM ISLAND ROAD 
WAYLAND, MASS. 
Tel.358-7765 OPEN MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 


398-4997 THURSDAY & FRIDAY EVES 


Whatever 
you 


want 
us to 


be. 
Wa Newton 
Savings Bank 
West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116: 
Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510 


Ambrosia . KingChristianiX . Gouda 
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for all 


7) 
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2 Seasons! 

oO 

. PLEASE PLAN EARLY FOR GIFT BOX MAILING 
Fresh Quiche * Usinger-Schaller & 
Weber Sausage * Fine Wines & Beer 

53 Low-Salt Low-Fat Natural Cheeses 

YP Party Trays & Tasting * Fresh Pate 

-* Cheese Cake - N.Y. Style * Gift 

2 Boxes and Mailing 

re) 

Ps 

© 

ro 


29 Walden Street, 
Concord 


369-5778 
Portdu Salut - Caerphilly - Doux de Montagne 


ainayD 


Stilton 


A Cheese 


Camembert 


Brie 


Caprice des Dieux 


Roquefort 


WILD FOODS III (cont.) 

caught them in the act of cracking!) If 
the nuts are dried indoors in a sunny 
window, the hardened husks can be peeled 
off with reasonable if not extreme ease 
after two or three weeks. But the method 
of choice, it seems to me, is to let the 
nuts sit around in a pail or a heavy car- 
fon tor the best part of a month... By 
then, the blackened husks are all but li- 
quified, and they slough right off. (They 
may be infested with maggots as well, which 
is scarcely appealing, but it doesn't af- 
fect the nut meats inside.) Don't throw 
away these disgusting husks--take them to 
someone who's into dyeing, and they'll seize 
upon them with joy. 


Now to crack the nuts! The best method, 


im told, 1S samply to run the car back 
and forward over a pile of them. My 
driveway is unpaved, and, somehow, I've 


never quite been able to bring myself to 
the point of trying this method. Others 
recommend either a hammer or a rock. In 
my experience, that procedure is likely 

to end with the walnut (uncracked) on 

the opposite side of the room. The me- 
thod of choice seems to be cracking in a 
vise; set the walnut in with its striations 
vertical, and keep turning until the shell 
is cracked in several planes. 


Next year, I plan to wash the traces of 
husk off the uncracked nuts and let them 
air-dry for a week or so. That may just 
be the secret for easy removal of nuts 
from shells. As it is, some few--one 

in fifty perhaps--separate cleanly as 
whole nut meats. A larger minority have 
dried completely, leaving only a papery 
skin. Most of the nuts are moist, and 
firmly attached to the rock-like wooden 
labyrinth inside the shell. One then pries 
chips of meat from the inaccessible con- 
volutions with the tip of a steak knife, 
tantalized (as the hours go by!) by the 
guantities of nut meat that remain within, 
At least the task is lightened by the 
pleasant aroma which can be enjoyed at 
this point! 
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To make matters worse, it's difficult 

to distinguish fragments of nut meat from 
those of shell .. . until you start chew- 
ing, that is, Earlier this year, I read 
that gentle boiling would cause oil and 
nut meats to float, while shells would 
sink. “Why didn’t I think of ‘thatsae. 
wondered. Alas! this advice is incorrect. 
All that floats, other than a few small' 
oil droplets, is a scum formed by the 
tiniest chips of nut meat; pieces of any 
size are right down there on the bottom, 
mixed in with.the shells. Boiling does 
serve one important function, however-- 
it sterilizes this extremely mold-prone 
food. 


Speaking of sterilization, the procedure 
for preserving black walnuts (and other 
nuts) is as follows: spread them ona 
baking sheet and heat at 250° F until 
toasted but not scorched; about an hour. 
Then fill and seal hot sterilized jam 
jars. Process in a pot of boiling water, 
but with the surface well below the tops 
of the jJars,. for, 30 minutes: 


Now you have them--try blendorizing the 
soft, boiled nutmeats to make a distinc- 
tive pate. Try using one of Fannie 
Farmer's recipes: her Black Walnut Tea 
Cake (p. 465 of the current edition) is 
a worthy way of presenting half a cup of 
the chopped nuts; Black Walnut Butter- 
scotch Cookies (p. 434) are another 
sensible suggestion. Here are two other 
slightly more exotic recipes: 


Black Walnut Sweet Potato Pudding 


pound uncooked sweet potatoes, grated 
cup syrup or honey 

eggs, well beaten 

Tablespoons melted butter 

cups milk 

teaspoon cinnamon 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon nutmeg 

teaspoon ginger 

cup raisins 

cup chopped black walnuts--and more, if 
you like, to sprinkle on top after baking. 


SS, CC ed NO OL OO EN aol 
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WLid)) FOODS Tit (cont. ) 


Mix all ingredients and place in_a 
buttered casserole. Bake at 325 F Spruce up 


for one hour, stirring occasionally. for the holidays 
with a new 


lamp shade 


Black Walnut Parfait 


micup sugar 

1/8 teaspoon salt 

cup water 

stiffly beaten egg whites 

cup chopped black walnut meats 
teaspoon vanilla 

cups heavy cream 


NO ce eel OOO ©. 


Oo 
Cook sugar, salt and water to 230 F 


(thread stage) and pour slowly over the 
egg whites while beating constantly. Con- CONCORD 


tinue beating until the mixture is cool. LAMP & SHADE 


Whip the cream and fold it in with the 21 Walden Street, Concord Center 
vanilla and nut meats.  Freeze-until firm-- 
: ; ; ° : We repair & refurbieh lamps 
no further stirring is required. (This 
reminds me, Black Walnut is included in 369-2597 - Open 10-5 


Baskin-Robbins' repertoire from time to 
time. ) 


ate ie 34 2 4c akc a ae 24e e 

[LIN Go. IN 
RICHARDSON 
DRUG CO. 


RICHARD E. SAMSON 


"Wait a minute." you may be saying "I 
thought black walnuts were a kind of 
pickle!" Quite so:!--and that seems to be 
‘fheir routine use in England. For pick- 
ling, immature nuts must be collected 
from the trees in midsummer. (Surely 

the trees on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic must be more compact:) Direc- 
tions for pickling, which I have not tried, 
are given by Alan Hall (in The Wild Food 
Trail Guide) as follows: "Plunge entire 


immature nut into boiling water, then rub Happy Holidays lo All 


free of hairs. Further boiling softens 


JAMES X. SAUNDERS 


ote 4c fc akc aie ai a ake aie 2he 2e 


CARMIN J. SPIRO 7 Aust ‘ 


the nuts and removes the bitter tannin. HOURS 

Change water often; when it stays fairly Mon. - Fri. : 7:30a.m. - 8p.m. 
clear, pack nuts in jars with vinegar Sat.: 7:30a.m. - 6p.m. % 
and pickling spices." q Sun.: 7:30a.m. - lp.m. ¥ 
| Open Dec. 18th ‘till 5 PM ‘ 
Now, a Merry Christmas to all food fora- ¥ 
gers, and just one more exhortation: save 259-9484 ¥ 
those sherry bottles and their elegant % 
corks for storing dandelion wine next May! LINCOLN ROAD *% 
“63 LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS fe 
| 3 
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UNEASY YOKE bs 
Or The Tie That Binds? 


By Margaret B. Marsh 


Each year the Town Reports of Lincoln and 
Sudbury carry an identical item of more 
than local interest. © In fact; it is an 
item of common interest -- the Report of 
the Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 
Committee. 


Both towns have been noted for interest in 
education, and in 1956, the year their 
educational union began, the Regional Dis- 
trict School Committee reported, "The 
strong opportunity to establish a new 


secondary school of superior quality appears, 


at this time, to be well on its way to 
accomplishing just that." Though con- 
tinuing to support such an intent, both 
towns from time to time declare their dif- 
ferences by their views on how such sup- 
erior quality should be achieved. 


Without wishing to ascribe the views of 
the few to the many, or trying to elabor- 
ate on attitudes and hopes already much 
written about in the last year, it is 
interesting to consider the differences 
that do prevail in the state of the two 
towns. 


Both remained into the 20th century essen- 
tially farming communities. Neither was 
spirited into trade by any significant 
railroad extension. They differed in size 
and in traffic design and still do. 
Although Route 20 may look full of commer- 
cial opportunities, it is surprising that 
it is not more deeply developed, for from 
the first Sudbury has been in the highway. 


Originally on the Bay Path to Mr. Pynchon's 


emporium in Springfield, when the Bay Path 


widened into the Post Road, situated on the 
main route to New York, the Wayside Inn saw 


the mails go by, as well as stage coaches, 
post chaises, pedlars, Madam Knight on her 
celebrated journey, and Paul Revere and 
other gazetted riders to the Congress at 
Philadelphia. 
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Lincoln, while sporting the traditional 
North and South Great Roads, has no real 
highway in the Post Road sense, and has 
often been recognized only as a place on 
the road to Concord. Saved initially 
even from saturation farming by the per- 
centage of swamp and ledge within its 
borders, and with little open water, Lin- 
coln attracted few summer residents 
whose cottages would later become perma- 
nent homes like those on the pleasant 
ponds of Sudbury, and its farms remained 
much as they had always been. 


Its growth as a suburban town has been 
much slower than Sudbury's, a fact re- 
flected by statistics over the 20 years 
the Region has existed. 


When the High School opened its doors on 
September 10, 1956, of the group of 113 
boys and 134 girls, 64 were from Lin- 
coln, 182 from Sudbury. The Presidential 
election that year polled 2,081 votes in 
Sudbury, 1755 in Lincoln. The 224° house 
building permits issued in Sudbury and 
73 in Lincoln indicated proportionate 
building booms. Both towns were contem- 
plating new elementary school buildings. 
Lincoln was proposing parking lot res- 
trictions with an eye to avoiding com- 
mercial crewding, and Sudbury was pro- 
posing by-laws to permit shopping center 
districts in two areas. 


By 1960, the first graduating class to 
have completed four years in the new 
school numbered 209 from Lincoln, 422 
from Sudbury. That year saw Sperry Rand 
starting its building in Sudbury and 
Raytheon completing theirs. The Select- 
men's Annual Report urged more indus- 
trial development "to balance the budget 
without increasing our already high tax 
rate." 


More industry has, of course, meant more 
people and a more diverse and changing 
population for Sudbury, which now has 
many transient families. The latter 
often tend to favor a "standard" high 
school curriculum which makes moving from 
place to place easier for their school 
children. 
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UNEASY YOKE (cont. ) 


Lincoln, though it spent much time study- 
ing and presenting the possibilities of 

light industry, so far has none. Sudbury 
has grown eight times as fast as Lincoln. 


Many more facts can be conjured up for 
comparison, but it should also be kept in 
mind that regardless of facts, there is 
nothing unusual in discomfort within a 
regional relationship devised by the State. 
Planning by proximity ignores the natural 
incompatibility of abutting towns, where 
such knowledge of one's neighbor as pre- 
vails makes for mutual superiority rather 
than sympathy. Moreover, each likes 
basically to be independent and cares 
little for the standards of the other. Con- 
Sider the regions around us, and the fre- 
quently expressed envy of those towns which 
did not join a region, in spite of the 
favorable balance of state aid. 


Separation has never been practical and 
now, aS indicated in the current Town 
Reports, the High School faces for the 
first time the certainty of becoming 
smaller. 


Not so the towns. What will our future 
differences be? G® 


TETRAULT EXPANDING 


Arthur H. Tetrault, a realtor in Lincoln 
for over 25 years, announces that in ad- 
dition to his Lincoln Road office he is 
opening a second at 137 Boston Post Rd. 
in Weston. 


Members of the staff will include John 

W. Carman of Lincoln, Ellen’ T. Flaherty of 
Sudbury, and Elizabeth B. Kennedy and Gar- 
field Chase, Jr. of Wayland. The office is 
located in the Century Building on Route 

20 west of 128. 


BA. Ha Tetrault, Inc...iS 7a member of the 
Central Middlesex Multiple Listing Service 
and the Greater Boston Multiple Listing 
Service. 


Gourmet Slant Block 


A complete cutlery set, right at your fingertips. The 


low profile oak block holder allows you to put 


this set within easy reach of any work area. The 


oak holder contains five of our most popular 


knives and a professional 10’’ sharpening steel. The 3” 
parer, 6’ utility, 8’ slicer, 7%’ light slicer,and 10” 


chef's knife are all made of Chicago Special Steel 
with wood handles. Boxed. 


VANDERHOOF'S 


28 Main Street, Concord 369-2243 


A New Look For 
The Holidays 


BEAUTY CARE 
HAIR STYLING 


Luminize SunFlicks 
Full Line Dermetics Make up | 


Lincota 
BEAUTY SALON 


Owner Jeanne Sokolowski 


LEWIS ST. LINCOLN 259-8361 | 
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SOMETHING NEW IN LINCOLN! 
ACOMPLETE SHOE SERVICE CENTER 


BOOTS MADE TO ORDER 
SHEEPSKIN ITEMS 


Custom Leather Orders Taken 
Order Early For Christmas 


— Che Cobbler & Dianne 


| Lewis St. Lincoln (near Lincoin station) New Owner — Manager 259-O945 
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Lincoln Center : 
1ln,MA 01773 @ 
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OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 


LINCOLN ROAD 


LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 


GIFTS FOR ALL Mr, & Mrs. Robert Loud 
Doll House Furniture Barbie Clothes eae 
QUILTS All Sizes Knit Hats and Mittens 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


MON.-SAT. 


259-9876 
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Coast-Coast Standish Rowe Realty 


Gallery Gets Results! 


583 Massachusetts Ave. Acton, Mass. 01720 Gallery Of Homes 


(617) 263-5820 Winter St. Lincoln, Mass. 01773 37 Thoreau St. Concord, Mass. 01742 
259-8553 (617) 369-6175 _ 


LINCOLN-REVIEW 


WATER 
By Ruth Hapgood 


People are getting nervous about the water they drink. They 
hear about the carcinogens nobody knows a practical way to 
remove from Mississippi water, or about places like that 
little town in Maine where ground water recently became con- 
taminated with chemicals and families" wells became poisonous. 


We in Lincoln are lucky. There are no major polluting indus- 
tries spilling their wastes into Lincoln's sources of water. 
Water flows out of Sandy Pond, not into it from outside Lin- 
coln, because Sandy Pond and its watershed are higher than the 
land around. 


The only source of Sandy Pond water is the rain that falls on 
the watershed -- and while that is becoming acid enough to 
wipe out the spotted salamander in Lincoln's woodlands, and 
while it sometimes may contain traces of radioactive wastes 
and other dangerous airborne pollutants, the amount is con- 
sidered small. 


The water in the town well on Tower Road also comes largely 
from Sandy Pond, since the overflow of the Pond travels 
(above and below ground) along the brooks and swamps that 
lead from Sandy Pond via Stony Brook into the Charles. To 
this is added the rain that falls on the watershed of that 
brook. Some of this water makes its way into the 50-foot- 
deep town well, filtered by the sands and gravels that sur- 
round it. 


Two Immediate Problems 
Water Commission chairman Stuart Avery points out two prob- 
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West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; 
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HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


GROTON, MASS. 448-5900 
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A Distinguished LINCOLN Property Offering 


This Stylish Contemporary Estate is located in the heart of Lincoln's 
Greenbelt and Conservation Lands -- 14 rooms, 5 full baths, an easy small 
separate apartment potential . . . All blended together with a special 
warm magic that encourages comfortable, happy family coexistence ... 
Private and hidden from the road, the house nestles on 4% brilliantly 
"natural-landscaped" acres of land. The property also offers a fine Horse 
Barn of 3 box stalls, large hay loft, tack room, utilities and fenced 
paddock . . .a fertile garden area, a small orchard, a secluded 45' 
swimming pool, a small wild skating pond .. . and excellent access to 
miles of beautiful trails. 

Very Special, and priced over $200,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 369-8750 
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WATER (cont. ) 


lems which will cost the Town money, and 
which will probably come up at the March 
Town Meeting. These are the state of the 
reservoir and the problem of turbidity. 


No known illness has arisen from the fact 
that our million-and-a-half gallon reser- 
voir atop Bedford Hill is open to the sky, 
but the state is not about to let us con- 
tinue to use it in its open state. They 
worry about dead leaves, bird droppings, 
the possibility of a drowned mouse or 
squirrel. Some kind of roof will be re- 
quired above the earth dykes that hold the 
water in, perhaps a floating plastic cover 
or a rigid aluminum one. Once this is 
done, we will be able to stop the double 
chlorination the state now requires. At 
present, we chlorinate water as it 

leaves the Pond, since some of this goes 
direct to houses, and also chlorinate all 
water coming out of the reservoir, since 
this might have had further contamination 
in the reservoir itself. 


When we are using the well alone, as we 
are at this moment, we don't have to 
chlorinate that water at all. 


The reservoir work will probably have to 
be done in 1978 or 1979 and may cost from 
two to three hundred thousand dollars, 
according to Avery. 


Our Sandy Pond water is relatively clear, 
and its average turbidity of around 1.3 

is only slightly above the limit of 1.0 
set by the state (the federal limit is 1.5). 
For the coming year we can continue to 

use Sandy Pond water without filtration, 
subject to further testing. and investiga- 
tions, but if the turbidity finally proves 
to be unacceptable, this may mean either 
the construction of a costly filtration 
plant or one hundred percent dependence 
on a well supply. 


Turbidity itself is not a problem, but it 
may mask the presence of bacteria or pollu- 
tants, conceéied in the grains of the 
suspended material, which may not be dis- 
infected by the chlorination process. 
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Added Chemicals 

We add chlorine to our water to cut down 
the chance of disease-producing bacteria. 
The amount added is small: a few parts 
per million. We add fluorides for which 
the Town voted several years ago; ac- 
cording to state specifications going 
into effect next June this will not be 
more than 2 parts per million. We add 
soda ash to change the Pond's normal pH 
of around 6 to around 8. 


pH is measured on a logarithmic scale 
from 0 to 14. Seven is neutral. Six is 
ten times more acid, eight is ten times 
more alkaline than seven. Thus a change 
from 6 to 8 is a change by a factor of 
100. 


This change reduces the buildup on the 
inside of metal pipes and reduces the 
rust problem. It will reduce the minor 
eating away of cement linings in the 
many cement-lined mains. It will re- 
duce the chance of leaching out lead 
from joints, or from old lead pipes if 
any households still have them in their 
plumbing. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Special Issue on Farming and the Land 
coming in February. Deadlines February 5 
and February 12. (Publicity Chairmen 


please note.) 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Editors and Publishers 
Margaret B. Marsh, Ruth K. Hapgood 


Advertising Manager 
Shelly B. Collingwood 


Associates: Nancy Bower, Lucy Cole, Marion 
Donnell, Beverly Eckhardt, Eugenia Flint, 
Ann Gras, Mary Ann Hales, Lucile McMahon, 
Elizabeth Smith, Rhoda Tashioglou. 

LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 
Pao O.2 Box 45 


Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 
k *e *& *& & O&O ORhURhCUKRUCUKUCUKUCUCUKUCUK CO 
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* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


The following standards are promulgated 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


by the State Department of 


Quality Engineering under the EPA regulations that went into effect 


in June of last year. 


Chemical 
Arsenic 0.05 ppm 
Barium Lae 
Cadmium 0.010 
Chromium O205 
Lead GOs 
Mercury 0.002 
Nitrates 1G 0 ea 8! 
Selenium 0.01 
Silver 0.05 
Fluoride ce 
Sodium *k 20.0 
Chlorinated hydrocarbons 
Endrin 0.0002 
Lindane 0.004 
Methoxychlor a he? 
Toxaphene On005 
Chlorophenoxys 
2,4-D Osh 
2,4,5-TP (Silvex) 0.01 
k * * & k oe * * k & k ok 


WATER (cont. ) 


All these chemicals are monitored every 
day. So is the turbidity. Coliform 
bacteria are checked as they have been 
for years but now more frequently. Sam- 
ples are drawn from eight different 

taps around town, as well as at the 
reservoir and the well, once a month. 


Tighter New Standards 
What is new and what will be checked 


as soon as the state laboratory is 
ready to handle it, are the new state 
requirements based on the Environmental 
Protection Agency's safe drinking water 
standards. 


A great many chemicals will be tested 
for that were never checked before on 
a regular basis, such as pesticides, 
mercury, and radioactive materials. 


Radionuclides 
Natural 


Gross alpha activity 15 picocuries/liter 


Radium-226 + radium-228 5 
Man-made 

Gross beta activity 4 

Tritium 1000 

Strontium-90 2 


Turbidity lL turbidityenunas 


Coliform bacteria 1/100 milliliters 


* Varies a few tenths based on average ambient 
air temperature in various regions. 


** No, EPA ‘standard yet. This figuresis setepy 
the state to protect people on low sodium diets. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Unlike towns which must depend on major 
rivers (sewers) for their water, or 

which have a lot of nitrate in their water 
frem fertilizers, Lincoln is unlikely 

to find itself exceeding any of the 

EPA limits. 


In fact, as Stuart Avery says, "Lincoln 
has no dangerous problems that we know of." 


Tests run last April, for instance, showed 
4.5 parts per million of sodium and 6.0 
ppm of chloride, indication that road 

salt is not affecting the quality of San- 
dy Pond water. Nitrates showed up at 

0.1 and nitrites were too small to meas- 
ure at .000. 


Water and Growth 

Taking a longer view, Avery points out 
how closely water supply, housing den- 
sity, and type of sewage disposal are 
related. Lincoln's water customers re- 


WATER (cont.) 


ceived some three and a half million 
gallons in 1977. Except for the amount 
lost in evaporation, this all went back 
into the ground via gardens and septic 
systems. 


Nitrates in a district like ours, based 
on septic tanks, would probably get into 
the ground water from sewage systems 
rather than from agriculture. As long 

as we maintain two-acre zoning and strict 
percolation requirements, we are not 
likely to get significant nitrate pollu- 
tion in our ground water. Greater den- 
sities would increase the risk, yet run- 
ning all the town's sewage into pipes and 
thence out to sea would have inevitable 
effects on all water resources. (When 
Wayland some years ago was considering 

a town sewage system, Mass. Audubon's 
director Allen Morgan pointed out that 
this could even cut the flow of the Sud- 
bury River.) 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
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The Commissioners believe a population of 
8000 is about the limit for water supplied 
by Sandy Pond plus the present well. How- 
ever, to ensure an adequate supply for 
either a more populous town or a 100% 
dependence on wells, they are making four 
test drillings soon for more well sources. 


One test will be made near the present 
well site on the west side of Tower 

Road, one near Sandy Pond outflow on the 
Sumner Smith property, one further "down- 
stream" from the town well on the east 
Side of Tower Road, and one between 
Farrar Pond Village and the Sudbury River. 


Protection of watershed around Sandy 
Pond, the well, and possible future well 
sites fits in nicely with Open Space and 
Conservation plans. A well used for pub- 
lic water supply must have no sources of 
pollution around it for 400 feet in any 
direction. If considered as a square, 
this works out at 16 acres. @%@ 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


From THIS BROKEN ARCHIPELAGO by James Lazell: 


"Rain, snow, or precipitation in general 
was, a scant century ago, pretty pure 
water. It certainly is not today. Now 
it is worse than aqua regia, the hideous 
poison of the ancients. Aqua regia is a 
mixture of acids, and that is what now falls 
on us, and on the salamanders, from the 
heavens.... 

"What happens is this: sulfur dioxide 
and nitrous or nitric oxides are by- 
products of fossil-fuel combustion. Fossil 
fuels are coal, oil, gas, and their deriv- 
atives. In the atmosphere these sulfur- 
and nitrogen-containing oxides react with 
water and oxygen (often as O.,, or ozone) 
in the presence of electricity (lightning) 
to form the nitric and sulfuric acids... 
Pretty soon, down they come as rain. This 
rain eats up our marble and limestone 
structures, corrodes our metals, and burns 
the vegetation. It is even worse for 
the salamanders... 


Already our rainfall is apt to have a 
pH of less than four. That is pretty 
SErongsacid. «a+ 

"The scale used to measure acidity and 
basicity (or alkalinity), called pH, 
goes from zero to fourteen. Seven is 
neutral and zero is as strong as acid can 
be. Above seven are the bases, or 
alkalis, and fourteen would be as strong a 
caustic soda as you could make. A pH 
of four will dissolve bone. Adult spotted 
salamanders seem to be able to take it 
for the brief time they are in the ponds. 
Their skins are made of living cells, and 
the cells killed by acid can be replaced. 
But the developing salamander larvae are 
not so lucky. Their energies must go into 
growth, not replacement. And so the acid 
rain gets to them, and their very source of 
life becomes their death. 

"Pity the spotted salamander, for the 
acid rain is getting worse. But we live 
here too, and our day will come." 
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NURTURING NATURE IN WINTER 


Syne ee tanerge Lincoln Iravel Service 


All New Englanders are divided into two 
groups in winter--those who face the icy Sun Ss Rest 
breezes head on, and those who venture S 

forth as little as possible. Residents 
of Lincoln are fortunate to have close at 


hand facilities to enhance the enjoyment Gourmet Dining 


of nature from either standpoint. 
The Drumlin Farm Education Center offers 

indoor and outdoor study and fun for all SS 
ages, starting with the "Winter Adven- 

tures" program for 4-and 5-year-olds. TRY A CRUISE 
For those in the elementary grades there 
are a variety of nature and crafts courses. 
The array of adult courses includes out- 


door instruction for the winter naturalist 
at beginning and advanced levels, nature 


hot hy, and ob tion of the winte | 
apie ae siharcui wean "History E The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
Tel: (617) 259-8168 


of the Whaling Industry," “Wool Dying 
with Natural Materials," "Herbs for Use 
and Delight," and the ultimate for those 
who think warm--"Heating with Wood." 
"Waste Not, Want Not" is a course for 
those who want to learn how to cook with 


a wood stove. 
LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


Most courses begin the week of January 22. 
For registration information, call 259-9005. 
A regular activity is the monthly meeting 
of the Camera Naturalists. All interested 
in photography are welcome. For informa- 
tion, call Stu Young in Needham, 444-5467. 


Drumlin Farm offers a Winter Day Camp 
from February 20 to February 24 for stu- 
dents from Grade 3 through Grade 6. The 
program will provide nature studies and 
plenty of outdoor fun. Registration 
should be made early, and the fee payment 
should be completed by February 6. For 
information, call14259-9807.. 


LINCOLN 
TOWN 
CAB 


Sundays are special days for the whole 
family at Drumlin. Programs at the Audi- 
torium start at 2 p.m. with talks by noted 
naturalists. The pond near the Gift Shop 
will be kept cleared for ice skating, and 
sleigh rides will be conducted from 1-3 p.m. 


LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 


Dic aie 2ie 246 DiC 246 afc 2h fc aC 2h 24 ic 2Ic aie af af afc dc 2ys afc 246 afc ahs 2c afc ic 34 24c 2c 24 


Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 


School vacation week of February 18-25 
will feature a number of winter recrea~- 
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: ' . ; SHOEBOX DIORAMAS TO BE SHOWN 
tions--ice cutting, skating, walks, movies, 


and (snow permitting) snow sculpture. Beginning on February 13, the Lincoln 
Lincoln residents are admitted to Drumlin Public Library will be displaying small 
Farm free of charge for these events. dioramas dramatizing scenes from favorite 
The only fee will be 35 cents for sleigh books. Entries may be made by anyone of 
rides. For information on specific events cath A ope kt hares a subject, provided the book 
during Vacation Week, call 259-9807. is in the Library collection. Pooh Bear 
and Charlotte of CHARLOTTE‘S WEB have 
A number of Lincoln residents serve on been notable subjects in past contests. 
the staff at Drumlin. Linda Azzolino of A shoebox is the standard container, but 
Lincoln Road handles publicity and teaches any small container will do. 


school programs. Artist Jane Douty of 
Old Sudbury Road cares for the wild ani- 


There are no rules, no deadlines, and no 
prizes, says Children's Librarian Heddie 


mals, and Lloyd Douty (no relation to Kent. Props and figures can be made of 
Jane) of South Great Road has been Farmer anything handy, or even bought. The name 
for over 20 years. Jennifer Gowen of of the book and the name of the maker 
Winter Street is Secretary, and Gwyn should be on the diorama, so it can be 
Loud of Conant Road teaches 4-and 5-year returned at the end of the exhibit. A 
olds and coordinates the in-school program. pyymber of hobbits are expected. 
Drumlin welcomes volunteers from high Special children's programs for February 
school age to 60-plus. Anyone interested include a Tuesday morning movie for the 
in being a volunteer should call Cathy very young on February 7 at LOFTS pan 
Marsh at 259-9807. @& hour-length group of movies on Wednesday, 
February 8 at 3:00, and, for 6th Grade 
WINTER AT ELBANOBSCOT only, a vacation showing of CAPTAINS 


, } COURAGEOUS on Thursday, February 23 at 3:00. 
Another outdoor education center in our 


area is Elbanobscot, in a beautifully 
preserved area overlooking the Sudbury 
River, just across Sherman's Bridge Road Mrs. Thomas Winship, whose "Ask Beth" 
into Sudbury. column appears regularly in the Boston 
Globe and many another U. S. newspaper, 
will give the February Wednesday morning 
program at the Lincoln Public Library. 


"ASK BETH" TO SPEAK 


Besides the February day camp, which will 
offer all kinds of winter explorations 
during vacation week February 20 to 24, 
there are a variety of children's classes, Mrs. Winship will speak on "Lincoln's Miss 


running from late January into March, on Lonely Hearts" at 11:00 on February 8. 
wintry themes from wildlife to survival. Coffee will be served) at 10:30. 
For adults there is "Hiking and Trailing" LIBRARY FILMS 


beginning on January 23, a "Drawing Work- 
shop--Winter's Flora" starting February 2, 
and an "Environmental Education Training 

Course" starting March 22. 


The Lincoln Public Library films on 
Thursday evenings continue at the Town 
Hall at.8 p.m. coffee vat. 7330). On 
January 26 they will show THE CAPTAIN'S 


A "Family Winter Discovery Walk" is PARADISE, a 1953 comedy directed by 

scheduled for February 5 (register by Anthony Kimmins with Alec Guiness and 

February 1), and a "Tree Tap--Sap and Yvonne De Carlo. 

ae aes ee eer! Ly Charlie Chaplin's much banned MONSIEUR 
VERDOUX will be shown on February 9. 

For information about registrations and February 23 brings us the 1934 triumph 

fees call Elbanobscot at 443-9931. of Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers, THE 


Discount to senior citizens. GAY DIVORCEE. 
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I a a le rior tic tata 


PIERCE PARK PLANNING 
by Beverly Eckhardt 


As the use of the Pierce property has 
increased in recent years, so have com- 
plaints about the misuse of the House 
and its adjoining lands. In response 
to the concern of Lincoln townspeople, 
the Selectmen appointed a six-member 
committee to look into problems and to 
suggest improvements. 


The committee, with Henry Morgan as 
chairman and liz Corcoran, Margaret 
Flint, Bill King, Likki Olsen, and Bill 
Shea as members, started its work in 
September. It has now nearly completed 
its consideration of uses and abuses of 
the grounds. The next step will be to 
look at uses of the House and to sug- 
gest modifications needed to serve 

those uses better. From this evaluation 
will come an article in the Town Warrant 
to request an appropriation to carry out 
the improvements. 


"Tt is the intention of our committee to 
encourage proper use of the Park and to 


Bird Food Appliances 
After Christmas Clearance 


Were $229.00 NOW $169.95 
26 in. Cast Iron Wood Burning Stoves 


Sleds Toboggans 


discourage improper use," Morgan stated. 
"We want people to be able to enjoy them- 
selves there and don't want to chase 

them away." 


Some of the funds to be requested of the 
Town will be used to make a parking area 
along the right side of the driveway. It 
is intended thereby to separate parking 
for those using the grounds from that for 
those using the House. Some landscaping 
will be done to maintain the attractive- 
ness of the setting. The galvanized 
trash cans hanging from the trees will 

be removed, and containers more in keep- 
ing with the dignity of the area will be 
put at convenient locations. 


Funds will also be asked in order to 
provide some patrolling to keep regula- 
tions in force. The list of regulations 
will be posted on a wooden sign at the 
entry to the parking. Still unresolved 
at this time is the question of toilet 


facilities for those using the grounds. 


HARDWARE 


The Mall At Lincoln Station 


Housewares Tools 
January Super Specials 


Skil Chain Saws 25/o off list price 
Opiece Tray Table $12.99 


Models In Stock 


259-0652 


Uses of Pierce House 


Specific recommendations on the uses of 
Pierce House for group functions and any 
remodelling for such uses have not yet 
been drawn up by the committee. The deed 
to the Town specified the use of the House 
as a "health center" with the potential 
for use as emergency quarters for older 
persons in the event of some catastrophe 
that cut off power and heat to individual 
homes. 


At present, the House is used by the 
Council on Aging for monthly health cli-~ 
nics for the Town's 60-plus residents. 
Special-purpose clinics for flu shots 
and glaucoma detection and the like have 
also b een held periodically by the 
Board of Health and the Council. But 
the House serves many other uses--as a 
meeting place for Town Boards, a gather- 
ing place for entertainment such as the 
CCF winter party and the School's year- 
end tea to honor its volunteers. It has 
also been the setting for many elegant 
receptions for weddings, anniversaries, 
and retirements, both for local and out- 
of-town residents. 


The study committee has received some 
suggestions for modifications to the 
House. Among these are: light-proofing 
in one room to improve slide and film 
viewing; expansion of rooms into the 
porches to allow year-round use of those 
spaces; and modification of the ground 
floor to provide a congregate residence 
for a limited number of older people. 
The committee invites further comments 
by interested townspeople. Committee 
members may be reached by writing or 

by phone, and citizens are welcome at 
the periodic meetings of the group 

that are announced in the Town Hall 
calendar and in the paper. 


New Custodians, New Quarters 


Geoffrey and Bette Piece are the new 
Pierce House resident custodians. They 
assumed their duties last May, and moved 
into the quarters with their two-year-old 
daughter Amanda in July. 
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The living quarters of the second floor 
of Pierce House have been remodelled 
through funds of the Pierce Trust Fund. 
The work was undertaken to increase the 
privacy and comfort of the resident fa- 
mily. Among the major improvements has 
been the construction of an upstairs 
kitchen from space previously accommodat- 
ing a bathroom, a lavatory, and a hall. 

A new bathroom for the custodians has 
been installed behind the men's room, 

and the latter has been outfitted with 
new fixtures and linoleum. Also, a new 
toilet has been put in the ladies" room. 
New partitions allow the family to enter 
their living room directly. Previously, 
access to the living room was gained only 
by passing across the hallway shared with 
the public. 


The general remodelling has been handled 
by Mr. Philip Moody, who also has put new 
cabinets in the downstairs kitchen and 
has painted it. The Pieces have painted 
and papered the upstairs rooms. C2 


"Well, you may not want to go out ina 


driving sleet storm and crawl on your hands 


and knees through six inches of swamp 
water over two feet of mud; I will do it 
for you. I am a herpetologist." 


(from THIS BROKEN ARCHIPELAGO by James 
Lazell.) 


Country Squire 
“Luncheonette 


The next time you’re 
LINCOLN, MASS. 


stop by fora 
snack or a meal 


in Lincoln Center 
LINCOLN ROAD 
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LINCOLN'S 


COMMUNITY 


Groceries 


G 
Provisions 


WE DELIVER 
($15.00 minimum order) 


CASE DISCOUNTS 


(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 


Concord Center 369-2604 


TOWN OFFICE, ANYONE? 
by Lucile McMahon 


During January and February Lincoln's 
Town government pot begins to simmer, 
in preparation for Town elections on 
March 27, 1978, and Town Meeting on 
March 25, 1978. 


Any registered voter can run for local 
office by taking out nomination papers, 
obtained from the Town Clerk (except 
those for the Regional School Committee, 
which are secured from the office of the 
school) and securing the signatures of 
not fewer than twenty other registered 
voters. The papers must be filed with 
the Registrars by 5 p.m. on February 21, 
and after certification filed with the 
Town Clerk by February 27. 


Of the elective offices to be filled 
this year, the most intriguing is that 
of Measurer of Wood and Bark. This 

is virtually the only one which does not 
demand untold hours of volunteer work, 
expertise, patience, good will, anda 
certain toughness of skin in the face of 
inevitable criticism. 


Today the title of Measurer of Wood and 
Bark is honorary, usually a token of 
appreciation to a retiring Town officer 
who has already made his or her contri- 
bution. But what was its original func- 
tion? One ingenious theory is that in 
"the old days" the Measurer cut down a 
specified sized tree each year and 
measured the cut diameter, presumably 

as a record of growing conditions that 


year! Not so, says a local historian. 

The Measurer of Wood and Bark was a watch- 
dog to assure buyers that sellers of cord- 
wood gave an honest cord. 


The functional offices to be filled this 
year include: 


One Moderator for a three-year term. 
Duties are to preside at Town Meeting 
and to appoint the Finance Committee, 
the representative to the Minuteman 
Vocational Technical School Committee, 
and special committees created by Town 
Meeting. 


eee 


One Selectman for a three-year term. 

As executive officers to the Town, 
Selectmen carry a heavy and time- 
consuming load. Their powers and duties 
include hiring and supervision of all 
Town employes except school personnel, 
preparing the Warrant for Town Meeting, 
pre paring Town administration sponsored 
articles and presenting them to Town 
Meetings, issuing certain licenses and 
permits, enforcing the Bylaws and regu- 
lation of public ways, coordinating the 
Town's participation with regional groups 
working on regional problems (e.g. refuse 
disposal, mass transit) and board ap- 
pointive powers. Any person may bring 
matters before the Selectmen by appoint- 
ment and may attend regular meetings of 
the Board. 


One Assessor for a three-year term. 

The duties of the three-member Board of 
Assessors are obvious, but it should be 
noted that the tax rate they compute-- 
the total amount of money to be raised 
divided by the total valuation of taxable 
property, per $1,000--is subject to ap- 
proval by the State Commissioner of 
Corporations and Taxation. 


One Water Commissioner for a three-year 
term. The three Commissioners administer 
the Water Department, Lincoln's only 
municipally-operated public utility. 

They are responsible for making decisions 
on installations and maintenance of the 
system and for setting the rates to cover 
expenses. No operating funds are voted 
by Town Meeting. 


One Member of the Board of Health for a 
three-year term. This three-member Board 
is responsible for the enforcement of 

the regulations of the State Department 

of Public Health and the sanitary code 

of the Town of Lincoln. Their responsi- 
bilities include drainage inspection of 
new building sites, licensing of piggeries, 
dairies, restaurants, nursing homes and 
nursery schools, licensing and inoculation 
of dogs, reporting of contagious diseases, 
a Well-Child Conference, and other town- 
wide health programs. 


Two Members of the School Committee for 
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three-year terms. This five-member Com- 
mittee has another of those high visibi- 
lity, long hours, no-praise jobs. It 
derives its authority from the State 

and is subject to laws enacted by the 
Legislature and the authority granted 
to the State Department of Public Edu- 
cation by the Legislature. The Common- 
wealth grants the School Committees 
virtual fiscal autonomy. Because more 
than 50% of Lincoln's taxes go to the 
school budget, the Committee is a po- 
tential target of taxpayers as well as 
of parents with divergent ideas as to 
what is "quality education". 


Two Members of the Regional School 
Committee for three-year terms, to be 
elected at large by voters in Lincoln 
and Sudbury. All the features of the 
above, plus regional divergencies: 


One Member of the Planning Board for a 
five-year term. This five-member Board 
is primarily responsible for subdivision 
control. It also recommends changes in 
the zoning by-law and the zoning map to 
be enacted by Town Meeting. 


Also on the slate will be one member of 
the Recreation Committee, one Trustee of 
Bemis Fund, one Commissioner of Trust 
Funds, one Cemetery Commissioner, all for 
three-year terms; one De Cordova Director 
for four years; and Town Clerk and Town 
Treasurer for one-year terms. G2 


TAT Fe 


"Only a few of us know that snakes are 
abundant in downtown Boston, that mon- 
strous reptiles as heavy as a three-year- 
old child lurk beneath the scum of the 
Charles River, or that magnificent 
yellow-orange and jet-black salamanders 
prowl in numbers beneath suburban lawns. 
I wonder how many vacationing housewives 
would drive so unconcernedly over to one 
of my favorite dumps to unload the family 
refuse if they knew that dump to be a 
focal point of the serpentine world." 


(from THIS BROKEN ARCHIPELAGO by James 
Lazell.) 
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The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon-Sat. 9-9 


WE'VE HAD THE BABY BULGE 
BUT NOW WHERE ARE WE? 
By Ruth Hapgood 


Enrollment next year in the Lincoln Pub- 
lic Schools is expected to drop to about 
650 students, down by 50 from this year, 
which was down 50 from the year before. 
People mutter, "If the number of stu- 
dents shrinks, why don't schools, and 
budgets, and numbers of teachers shrink 
the same? Why aren't we back where we 
were when the schools were this size 
before?" 


And when was that? 


We have to go all the way back to 1956 
to get to a school with 643 children 
enrolled. We were just at the opening 
of the baby boom. The graduating 8th 
grade had had fewer than 40 children. 
The grades then in school averaged 70 
children each. The anticipated Kinder- 
garten enrollment was more than 100, 
and it kept on like that as far as one 
could see into the future. 


With Center and Smith Schools fully 
utilized, the old South School (now 

the Masonic Hall) was reopened to take 
care of four Kindergarten classes. The 
fall of 1956 saw the first students in 
the new Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High 
School, 64 Lincoln children in a school 
of 246 (some continued in Concord and 
Weston High Schools to graduate with 
their class). 


The Town, having declined to build the 
school needed by Hanscom Air Base, was 
considering running one for them if the 
federal government would reimburse all 
costs. 


And plans were going ahead in haste to 
build the Hartwell School. Nobody even 
foresaw the Hartwell Annex, or Brooks. 


Then as now the Lincoln schools were 
committed to giving the children the 

best education that could be devised. 

In addition to a superintendent and two 
principals, there were specialists in 
Art, Phys. Ed., Shop, Home Arts, Music, 
and "Remedial and Testing." Thirty-three 
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teachers took care of those 643 kids, a 
pupil/teacher ratio of 19/8. Today's is 
12/1. And in addition there are 22.1 


aides helping our present 57.6 teachers 
who teach this year's 699 pupils, which 
makes the pupil/teacher ratio even lower. 


In 1956 the average teacher's salary in 
the state was $4400, while Lincoln's was 
$4137, with a range from $3350 to $5600. 
In present dollars that works out at an 
average of $9070 and a range of $7339 to 
$12,264. Our present figures actually 
indicate a salary range of $10,554 to 
S20 OOF « 


The schools' 1956 report gave expendi- 
tures per pupil as $353.53, and the per 
pupil net expenditures from local taxa- 
tion as $265.20, while the total operat- 
ing budget was $243,939. 


The per pupil cost of $354 in 1956 would 
be $775 in today's dollars, while the 
Budget Alternatives report gives our 
actual per pupil cost today as $2689. 


No wonder people sigh for the old days. 
That total 1956 budget of $243,939 would 
be $534,237 adjusted for inflation, while 
in fact today's total 1976-77 operating 
budget was $1,747,399, three and a half 
times as much. 


What hoppen? 


Some of this increase is based on changes 
in methods of teaching. Take the matter 
of homogeneous vs. heterogeneous grouping. 
We have had a couple of decades of equal- 
ability grouping, only to learn the hard 
way that the benefits of teaching a group 
of similar abilities moving at the same 
rate were negated by the psychological 
results as faster kids were separated from 
the others and slower kids adopted a 
"dumbo" label. Teaching a mixed group 
means teaching more different levels at 
once, which takes more teachers and more 
flexible scheduling, yet there is general 
agreement that the method is worth it. 


Some of the increase reflects the improved 
standing of the teaching profession, some 
the fact that the balance is shifting 

toward experienced career teachers in con- 
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SCHOOL BUDGETS (cont. ) 

trast to the time of the bulge when we 
were begging for talented beginners. 
Some of it is required under Chapter 766 
to provide extra help for special needs. 


Another factor we must not forget is the 
four additions -- the Hartwell Annex, the 
Brooks School, the Brooks addition and 
town auditorium, and the Bud Reed Gymnas- 
ium. The upkeep and heating of all our 
buildings, bulging with children until 
two years ago, is a considerable factor 
still. 


We have chosen year by year, through 
our votes in Town Meeting and our elec- 
tion of School Committee candidates, 

to support the best education we could 
get, even if it meant higher teaching 
costs. 


But when we remove the factor of inflation 
from the figures, we can see that our 
present school budgets cost something 

like three and a half times as much as 
they did twenty years ago. Does "value 
added" account for all of that increase? 


Better go to the public hearing on the 
Lincoln School Budget -- February 13 
at Brooks School, 8 p.m. -~ and find 


"On bay and estuarine shores, where the 
interface between land and sea is less 
violent, the grasses grow in shallow water 
and may form huge salt marshes...the salt 
marsh is the richest and most biological- 
ly productive region on earth. It has been 
fairly stated that the entire earth eco- 


system -- all life as we know it -- depends, 


directly or indirectly, on the salt marshes 
of the world... It is by the grace of the 
grass Spartina that we live." 


(from THIS BROKEN ARCHIPELAGO by James 
Lazell.) 
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ARE SALAMANDERS CONTROVERSIAL? 
by Eugenia Flint 


On the grassy terrace behind our house 
in Wellfleet, there is a hand pump. The 
well from which it draws is deep and 
never dry. It has served us (well?--no; 
handily?--no) faithfully in times of 
need. 


Beneath the tiny circular Cape Cod 
cellar, there was a driven well, pro- 
bably dating from the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. From it, some years ago, sand 
suddenly appeared in the tub, in the 
basins, in the toilets. 


The men they make these days can't drive 
wells beneath houses in the circum- 
ference of a tiny Cape Cod cellar. Nei- 
ther, to the best of my knowledge, can 
the women. So--a long wait, to deter- 
mine location of, run pipes to, and 

dig a new well; to say nothing of re- 
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pairing the sand-logged pump ("better 
than any you can get these days, 
ma'am, and cheaper to repair it than 
to buy a new, inferior, pump"). 


During the so-called "wait," our days 
were spent pumping pails of water, 
lugging pails of water, and pouring 
pails of water into, especially, toi- 
lets. Oh, for the good old privy! 
Aching backs, tired muscles, and un- 
ending labor marked all our hours. 
Still, we were glad there was water 
to get and to lug and to pour and 
were grateful to our old hand-pump. 


The time came when the water gushed 
effortlessly from faucets. Our 
labors ended, we rejoiced and paid 
the bill for that beautiful triumph 
of engineering, Our New Well. 


Since then, the water has flowed from 
the faucets a good proportion of the 
time. Sometimes it doesn't. A call 
to the well-drillers, a return to 
the hand-pump, and a wait for the 
service bill ensue. The first such 
bill read "salamanders: $5." The 
next one read "Salamanders: $10." 
And so on and on they came to the 
most recent, which read: "take out 
owner's pump; install our pump; re- 
pair owner's pump; remove our pump; 
re-install owner's pump; salamanders: 
SS6ea 


fetainds ©. don t really love Salamanders. 


WATER AND GROWTH 


Confronted with planning for clean water 


under Section 208 of the Water Pollution 
Control Act, the Greater Boston Metro- 
politan Area Planning Council said in 
its basin report, "The most critical 
issue addressed by this effort is that 
water quality, land development, and 
growth management are fundamentally re- 
lated. Any action, or inaction, affect- 
ing one will inevitably and eventually 
affect the others." (Mass. Audubon 
Newsnote) 
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TOWN MEETING WARRANT PROCEDURE 


The Warrant for the Town Meeting is the 
official document, drawn up by the Select- 
men, setting the time and place of the 
Meeting and presenting the business of the 
Town to be acted upon by the voters. It 
is posted in at least three public places, 
and a copy of it is sent to each househoid 
at least seven days before the date of the 
meeting. It consists of Articles, propo- 
sals which the voters are asked to approve, 
modify, or reject, thus constituting the 
agenda for the meeting. 


Articles may be inserted in the Warrant 
by the Selectmen on their own initiative 
or at the written request of another 
town board or officer, or by written pe- 
tition of ten registered voters. 


The Town Counsel's services are available 
to help petitioners with the wording. 


Petitions must be submitted to the Regis- 
trars for certification of signatures at 
least seven days before the Warrant clos- 
ing date, which this year is February 6. 
Articles involving money transactions 
must also be submitted to the Finance 
Committee. Zoning articles may not be 
acted upon until the Planning Board 

has held an advertised public hearing. 
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"People just cannot bear to see a 
pond dry up. It somehow affronts their 
sense of how things should be. To solve 
the problem, people bring in a back hoe 
or a bulldozer and dig the pond out 
deeper, so it will hold water all year 
round. Then ail they need to do is 
introduce some goldfish and mallard 
ducks, and everything is made right. 
Nature has been improved upon. Of course, 
a hundred species have been extirpated 
in the process. 

"Another popular approach is to just 
fill the temporary pond in completely. 
That works just as well." 

(from THIS BROKEN ARCHIPELAGO by James 
Lazell.) 
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NEW LOOK AT DISCIPLINE 


The third of four lecture-seminar pro- 
grams for parents and teachers presented 
by the LSA and the Lincoln Public Schools 
in collaboration with Wheelock College 
will be held on February 15, followed in 
March by seminars on the lecture subject. 


Phyllis Sonnenschein, director at the 
Lincoln Nursery School, will speak on 
"Love and Discipline" from 7:30 to 9:30 
at the Brooks Auditorium on Wednesday 
evening, February 15. She will present 
a new perspective on discipline, showing 
ways to deal more effectively with a 
wide variety of problems. 


The follow-up seminars will take place 
on March 1, 8, 15, and 22, from 7:30 to 
9:30 p.m. at the Brooks School. The lec- 
ture is free, the seminars cost $20 per 
person or $32 per couple. Those wishing 
to register should get in touch with 

Mrs. Gerald G. Sheehan, Jr. 

Giles Road 

Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 
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HEALTH COUNCIL ELECTIONS 


The Northwest Metro Health Council in 
which citizens participate in health and 
hospital planning for our region has held 
its December elections. 


There are now six members of the Council 
who come from what might be considered 
the Emerson Hospital "district." Newly 
elected are J. David Naparstek of Boxboro, 
a public agency provider as he is assis- 
tant director of public health of the 
Nashoba Boards of Health, and Marjorie 
Margolis of Maynard, a below-median- 
income-consumer. Other local members 
include John Tulley, Jr., of Littleton, 

a major purchaser of health care, and 
three unrestricted consumers: Marianne 
Maguire of Acton, Michael Curran of 
Littleton, and Daniel Schwarzkopf of Stow. 


Two vacancies remain to be filled. One 
vacancy is for a mental-health-mental- 
retardation consumer, and the other is 
for an elected public official. 


It will be a year before another third 

of the council comes up for election. In 
the meantime, however, a concerned citi- 
zen might apply as an unrestricted con- 
sumer on the chance of filling one of 
those slots in case of a resignation. 

The person to get in touch with is Sherry 
Liebowitz of the Health Systems Agencies, 
at/67-5800. 


The Council meets on the last Tuesday of 
every month at 7:30. The January meeting 
will be held on the 3lst, probably in 
Arlington, but check by calling 787-5800. 


TIME TO VISIT VO-TECH 
Minuteman Tech is holding its annual Open 
House on Saturday February 4 from 10 
to 2. Tour the school, view the pre- 
sentations, enjoy the refreshments, 
carry home the new brochure with up-to- 
date information on school facilities and 
programs. 


The school is located at 758 Marret Road 
in Lexington, west of Route 128, south 
of Mass. Ave. 
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THIS BROKEN ARCHIPELAGO 
Cape Cod and the Islands, 


Reptiles and Amphibians 


By James D. Lazell, Jr. with photographs 
by Martin C. Michener. (Quadrangle/N. Y. 
Times, 1976) 


A Review by Adeline Naiman 


If it were not for Marty Michener, I would 
know nothing about leopard frogs, the 
taste of suckling pig baked in the earth, 
the music of the Concord-Boston train 
recorded at the rail and played back at 
50 watts in a small room, what homing 
pigeons like best--and Skip Lazell. 
Lacking Skip, the rare blue-spotted sala- 
mander might have lived its life un- 
heralded beside some local mossy stone 
and oh, the difference to me. Now 

both of Lincoln's dazzling wild men 

have given us a delicious gift--a book 
to join the Great Naturalists shelf 
after it has opened our minds and eyes. 


Good nature books abound; they are in- 
formative and useful. Great ones do a 
further service: they show us the con- 
nections between things and events, they 
grant us a glimpse of the meaning of the 
universe, they put us for a moment into 
the mind of an observer we can only hope 
to be and make us, too, for that moment 
magical, omniscient, godlike. Reading 
This Broken Archipelago, I learn not 
only about the icy birth of the Cape 

and the Islands, their ebb and flow, 

but also about the shy creatures that 
live their mysterious lives invisibly 
beside ours, content with one habitat 
but unheard of in another just like it 
ten miles down Route 6. Everything I 
always wanted to know about salamanders, 
frogs, toads, snakes, and turtles but 
didn't know whom to ask. . and pre- 
sented in a beguiling blend of Rabelais, 
boy Hemingway, and T. E. Huxley, to- 
gether with Marty's pellucid photo- 
graphs, each an evocation of summers 

and landscapes lost, turtles and toads 
my sons have loved. 


Last year I gave everybody in my family 
his own copy of this book, that they 
might have, in all their wanderings, a 
bit of shared delight and wonder, 
reason and memory. GX 
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THIS BROKEN ARCHIPELAGO can be bought 

at the Audubon giftshop or read from the 
Lincoln Public Library or ordered 
through your favorite bookstore. 
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"It was one of those fabulously clear, cold, 
mid-January days in 1964 when a Massachusett 
painted turtle -- Chrysemys picta -- first © 
intruded into my life. I was then a 
teaching assistant in Professor George 
Clarke's ecology course at Harvard, and the 
class was on a midwinter field trip to 
Beaver Pond in Lincoln. I was dutifully 
sweeping the snow off the ice with a big 
pushbroom; the students were all gathered 
around, rigging plankton nets and bottom 
samplers for our assay of the pond's life. 
Then, just below the crystal-clear ice, a 
painted turtle swam by... 

"Painted turtles, I thought, like 
most other reptiles, hibernate in the win-- 
ter. They don't hibernate by swimming non- 
chalantly around, either..." (from 


THIS BROKEN ARCHIPELAGO by James Lazell.) 
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NOTES FROM C.0O.A.L. 


Drivers are badly needed for emergency 
calls to take 60-plus-ers to hospital 
and medical appointments. Doris Podsen 
has been trying to do it all--but she 
gets sick sometimes herself! If you'd 
be willing to be called for transporta- 
tion in an emergency, please let her 
know: Mrs. Robert Podsen, 259-9145. 


Tuesdays-at-Pierce House 


The 60-plus Health Clinic is from 
9=tivaem. February 21.. At. 1l a.m., a 
representative from DeCordova will 
speak. Residents of all ages are in- 
vited to attend this talk. 


CCF/GARDEN CLUB JOINT MEETING 


On Monday, March 6, there will be a joint 
meeting of the Codman Community Farms and 
Garden Club Pre- 


the Lincoln Garden Club, 
sident Enid Winchell has recently an~ 
nounced. Starting at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Lincoln Town Hall, the meeting will 
feature a talk by E. Dexter Davis, 
Publisher of "Greener Gardening." 
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Third-Thursdays-at-Pierce House 


Games, games, games! Bridge, Whist, 
Cribbage, Pinochle--choose your favo- 
rite. Come alone, or bring your friends-- 
perhaps enough for one or two tables of 


the game of your choice. Tea, coffee, 
and cookies will be served. Remember to 
bring cards and score pads. Thursday, 


February 16, 1:30 p.m., Pierce House. 
Housing Needs 


The next C.O.A.L. Newsletter will in- 
clude a report on the results of the 
survey of housing needs for the 60- 
plus? Watch ‘for it: 


gt 
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“Ma, Flint’s Fare" 


By Warren F. Flint, Sr. 
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Thus did Simon Willard, William Wood, and Samuel Bass, the 
Prizers, list the farme in their inventory of Thomas Flint’s 


estate in 1653 -- did they suddenly remember the farme in the 
East Quarter as they stood “prizing" the Concord household 
chains, tools, tin, and the alchemy spoons? They went on to 


list “four score Bushells of Rye at the farme, in Wheate, 12 
Bushells...50 loades of Hay at home (north of the Concord 
River) & at ye farme." And after three and a quarter centuries 
the farm is still producing hay and grain crops, still owned 
by descendants of Thomas Flint. 


Thomas Flint with his family came to the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1635, and two years later moved to Concord, estab- 
lishing his homestall north of the river. For the next fifteen 
years until his death in 1653, he was involved with the settle- 
ment of Concord and the Colony, as deputy and later, magistrate 
of the General Court, and in negotiations with the area Indians 
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MR. FLINT'S FARME (cont. ) 


(from land purchase deeds to regulations 
regarding the length of their hair). Be- 
cause of the loss of Concord’s earliest 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


records, we do not know exactly how Thomas 
flint acquired the farm--as part of his in- 
vestment in the Concord plantation or by 
other purchase. According to his will 
(the first to be recorded in Middlesex 
County) and later inventory, there was a 
tenant here in 165], and at least one 
building. A 1657 rental agreement be- 
tween his widow Abigail and three tenants 
spells out the use of the farm, the crops 
to be raised, etc. 
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Sometime in the second half of the 17th 
century, Thomas’ younger son Ephraim 

left the home north of the river and 
moved onto the farm--and from deeds and 
inventories of succeeding years there are 
more clues as to what activities were 
carried on. In 1681 Ephraim recorded 

the bounds of the farm: included in the 
acreage was what is now the center of 
Lincoln, bounded generally by Sandy Pond, 
Beaver Pond, the east side of the present Paints e Stains e Wallcoverings @ Fabrics 
Flint holdings, the Cambridge Turnpike, 


and the Wheeler famm on the north. be Paint and — 
o [ Home Deécoratin 
Studio 


Two of the most basic needs must have been 
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met quite early. A dam and sawmill were 259-0310 
built at the location of the present ne Be ek aeege 
Peirce Hill Road. (The remains of the eed 


old spillway may still be seen; the dam 
served two purposes: the storage of water 
for the mill operation, and as a roadway.) 
The extensive meadow lands lying on the 
north side of the farm were dammed and 
ditched for the production of meadow hay. 
Over the years some of the farm acreage 

waS sold and more acquired; a second dwell- 
ing was built; a 1717 East Quarter valua- 
tion lists Ephraim'’s livestock as 2 horses, 


4 oxen, 5 cows, 10 sheep. 
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When Ephraim Flint wrote his will in 1723, People 
he left his estate to three nephews and 


two “kinsmen," and expressed his love for 


the farm thus: 
No 
"Further, my will is that my 


itemised Lands as abovesd. shall 
not be alienated at any time by “Wallcoverings © Upholstery ® Window Shades 
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the persons to whom they are de- 
mised, unless it be to one another." 


He would be pleased that a portion of the 
farm still remains with his descendants. 


One hundred years later the will of 
Ephraim III gives a good idea of the 
product of the farm in 1824: 


---And I give to my beloved Wife 

for her further Support during 

her natural life, to be delivered 

to her annually, One hundred pounds 
of well fatted pork, salted down-- 
Sixty pounds of good beef Salted 

down and forty pounds in fresh meat 
in beef, veal, Mutton or lamb or 
Poltery, agreable to her wish, in 

the Compass of one year--Seven 
Bushells of Rie, and Six Bushells 

of Indian-Corn, both ground to meal-- 
One Bushell of Malt, three Barrells 
of Cyder--fifty two of Butter, & 
fifty two pounds of Cheese both good-- 
And ten pounds of Flax & three pounds 
of Cotton, & three lbs of Sheeps 
WOOL. cies 


As for the latter part of the 19th century 
and thus far into the 20th, I can speak of 
the farm's operations from what has been 
recounted to me and from personal knowledge. 
Here, as elsewhere, this was a transition 
period from farming as a way of life to 
farming as commerce. I believe my great- 
grandfather, Major Ephraim, was the last 
one to operate the farm primarily as a 

way of life. There was also in this period 
a developing tendency to concentrate on a 
few crops. My grandfather specialized in 
strawberries, vine crops and dairying. 

The next generation added four large green- 
houses in which lettuce, radishes and cu- 
cumbers were grown for the Boston market 
during the winter and spring months. As 
time went on, improved transportation made 
possible the shipment of crops from the 
west and south throughout the year and 
brought an end to the raising of vege- 
tables under glass. 


My own farming was almost totally that of 
dairying with the exception of the war 
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years when we raised our meats and vege- 
tables, and obtained our lumber for the 
maintenance of the farm buildings by 
logging our woods. We took great satis- 
faction in a brief return to the methods 
and ways of generations long gone. 


There are pleasant recollections of 

the past which relate to the cattle 
drives in the spring and fall, the hay- 
ing of the meadow lands, the cutting 
and storing of ice, and the logging 

and cutting of wood. 


My grandfather's generation was the last 
to use oxen on the farm, and the last to 
flood and hay the meadows that had been 
dammed and ditched about the turn of the 
18th century. My father could remember 
the operation. In wet years it was a 
particularly difficult task. Needless 
to say, the cutting and drying of the hay 
was totally by hand. In the wet years 
it was necessary to pole it out to a dry 
area for loading onto a wagon. This in- 
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MR. FLINT'S FARME (cont.) 


volved making a stack ot hay on two poles 
which two men could carry to the point of 
loading. In drier years, it was sometimes 
possible to get into the meadows with 
horse and wagon. Frequently rackets were 
used on the horses’ feet for greater flo- 
tation. These rackets were built out of 
2" x 2" stock, circular, with a steel 
plate on the bottom and, above, ankle 
harness. It took a good steady horse to 
wear these rackets. I was once told that 
our 1870 barn was filled to the ridgepole 
with hay from these meadows. 


In the 19th century many farmers because 
of a shortage of pasture, drove their 
young stock and dry cattle to summer 
pasture in the Monadnock area. These 
drives were planned well in advance and 
farmers on the route would add their live- 
stock to the spring drive. This involved 
two or three men, at least one horse and 
wagon, and a couple of good herding dogs. 
The time required in our case was two 
days; one of the stop-overs was the old 
inn at Lake Nagog in Acton, where there 
was a corral for the animals and a place 
for the men to bed down. Each animal 

was ear tagged for herd identification-- 
the animals from this farm carried a steel 
tag stamped “Flint Bros. Lincoln, Mass." 
Such identification was useful in re- 
trieving animals lost on the way, which 
was not an uncommon occurrence. Animals 
which had gone on the drive several 

times became leaders and made the herding 
easier. I can just remember as a small 
child watching the fall return of the 
last drive. 


One winter operation which was carried 
on as late as my father's generation was 
that of harvesting ice from a small pond 
on the farm which was flooded for this 
specific purpose. (It is interesting to 
note that when the spillway was opened 


and the pond drained, the accumulation of 
silt at the bottom was used as a ferti- 
lizer under vine crops.) Part of an old 
shed on the farm had been converted to 
an ice house; this involved a foot of 
sawdust insulation packed between 
boarded walls. Later commercial ice 
cutting was done by the A. G. Davis Com- 
pany on Sandy Pond. Raising the great 
blocks of ice to the various levels of 
the ice house was done with a ramp and 
pulley system worked with horses. It 
took about a week's hauling with two 
teams of horses from Sandy Pond to fill 
the ice storage on this farm. 


There were many occupations locally 
upon which farming families were depen- 
dent--slaughtering houses, cider mills, 
blacksmiths, etc. One relationship 
which I remember was with a blacksmith 
named Daniel MacAskill, who had a shop 
behind where the Community Store is now. 
He was a keen Scotsman, who enjoyed his 
patrons’ discussions and had a great 
sense of humor. He never drove a car, 
but instead a magnificent black pacer-- 
I think his name, also, was Dan. In 
summer it was a buggy, and in winter a 
sleigh. It's pleasant to remember his 
gliding at top speed over the snow be- 
hind that great horse. Unfortunately 
Mr. MacAskill became blind and had to 
give up his profession. I used to visit 
him occasionally on rainy days in the 
1930s and listen to his delightful 
stories--some of which had to do with 
my grandfather. They were all inter- 
woven with the fabric of the Town, and 
the fiction he added made them great. 


"Mr. Flint's Farme" for over three 
hundred years has been an integral part 
of the community, and each of the ten 
generations living on it has participated 
in the community's life and government. 


CLNOKD 
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THE INDIANS FARMED IT FIRST 
by Ruth Hapgood 


Indian fields were already cleared, partic- 
ularly in South Lincoln, when the settlers 
came from Concord, from Weston and from 
Lexington. They flayed the swamps and 
started to clear the uplands. Grain crops 
were important: Indian corn was the prin- 
cipal cereal until after the Revolution. 
Rye was also popular, and the standard 
bread was made of "Rye and Injun." 


English grasses were planted, chiefly 
timothy, and red clover along with it. 
"English hay" was more nutritious than 
native hay and brought a good price. The 
cattle who ate it were not only being fat- 
tened or milked, but they also provided 
hauling power. (After a snow like the 
recent blizzard, teams of oxen opened the 
roads.) 


The early 19th century saw a wool boom in 
Massachusetts and the New England off- 
shore islands. 


Emerson tells us: 

"Bulkeley, Hunt, Willard, Hosmer, Meriam, 
Flint, 

"Possessed the land which rendered to their 
toil 

"Hay, corn, roots, hemp, flax, apples, wool 
and wood..." 


At the same time that families were farming, 
they were running the local industries -- 
there were brick makers, clothiers, cord- 
wainers, tanners, blacksmiths, house car- 
penters, joiners, millers, curriers, and 
the rest. The New Englander put kis hand 
to whatever there was to be done -- like 
the Down East man today who fishes, lumbers, 
plants a big garden. 


By the end of the 19th century the family 
farm was seeing hard times, and a lot of 
editorial ink deplored the fact, fearing 
‘that if the rural foundations went, 
democratic government would go with it. 

The railroads and canals brought in cheap 
food from further west. Farming in Lincoln 
shifted to dairying, truck farming, the 
glasshouses. And many old Lincoln farms 
became country seats. 


It wasn't all that long ago that Hans 

van Leer and Jim de Normandie and Warren 
Flint and Sumner Smith were milking night 
and morning, and many a green field 
provided pasture and hay and silage for 
them. Truck farmers set off nightly to 
the Faneuil Hall Market or the Farmers 
Market in Cambridge -- Van Leer, Sherman, 
Bowles, Panetta, Cotoni, Boyce, Hunter, 
Farrar, Umbrello. 


Every corner of town had its piggery -- 
John Boyce had over 200 pigs well fed on 
leavings from Boston hotels and restau- 
rants. Panetta, Lawson, Lunt, Cook, grew 
food for their farm stands. The Di Perna 
land was planted to asparagus. 


That age has now come to an end. Only 
Joe Cotoni still maintains pigs. Steve 
Verrill is planting alfalfa on the Milit- 
zer field south of 117, and has alfalfa 
and corn on the Baker Bridge fields. 
Arena grows vine crops and sweet corn at 
Mt. Misery. Harry Cook grows vegetables 
on National Park land and still runs his 
cider mill. That's about the extent of 
commercial farming in Lincoln. 


Nevertheless, Lincoln's citizens have 
chosen to retain some farming capability 
against the day we can all see coming. 
The Town has banked some land and Codman 
Community Farms is keeping more acres in 
heart. 


The Chigases grow peaches on their land in 
North Lincoln, and the orchards above 
Sandy Pond owned by Lutnicki, Pertzoff, 
and Banks still produce apples. Codman 
Community Farms has started young apple 
trees at the corner of Codman north field. 


Black Angus still peacefully browse on 
Page Road, as do the various farm animals 
at Drumlin Farm. CCF has sheep in season 
and plans for beef someday. The Rajas 
and Levins still pasture sheep. (The 
tonwspeople -- and their urban visitors -- 
have so far forgotten old necessities 
that they have no compunction at breaking 
down stock fences, or leaving gates open, 
or letting dogs run after stock. An 
Angus cow can settle the hash of any dog 
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THE INDIANS FARMED (cont. ) 


-- and hash it is -- but sheep are more 
vulnerable.) 


Tucked away in many a corner are the Town's 
150-plus horses. Viewed one way they are 

a recreational frivolity -- looked at 
another they may be an important link bet- 
ween past and future. 


Many old hay fields owned by the Town 


are hayed yearly, and some of them are being 


brought back to real productivity. This is 
not natural grassland. New England will 
grow a "mixed hardwood forest" anywhere 

you take your hand off it, and good hay 
means plowing, reseeding, fertilizing, and 
strategic mowing against weeds, as well as 
a necromancer's control of the weather at 
haymaking time. But with the rising price 
of hay it's becoming more worth it. 


Thirteen landowners have placed some 325 
acres under the agricultural tax shield of 
61A. And as the price of oil continues its 


inexorable rise, Texas carrots and Californ- 


ia lettuce will increasingly give place to 
our own more toothsome and delectable gar- 
den truck. QR 


THE LATE GREAT BLIZZARD 


Announced by all the trumpets of the 
sky, 

Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the 
fields, 

Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and the 
heaven, 

And veils the farmhouse at the garden's 
end. 

The sled and traveler stopped, the 
courier's feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the house- 
rates sit 

Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm... 


-~-from THE SNOWSTORM by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson 


THE FERTILE CRESCENT 
by Lucile McMahon 


Apricots ripening on Lincoln trees? 


Unlikely as it seems, Charlotte Phillips 
has been producing apricots on a terraced 
plateau on Tabor Hill for several years. 
Her crop averages about a bushel a year; 
she shares it with friends and her son's 
family in Concord and freezes some for 
her own use. This example inspired 
Florence and Lowell Hollingsworth of Twin 
Pond Lane to plant similar apricot trees, 
developed in Canada from Manchurian stock. 
The Hollingsworths are now awaiting their 
first harvest. 


Apricots are just one of the fruits 
grown on Tabor Hill by Mrs. Phillips, a 
Ph.D. in physics from Harvard, and her 
late husband, Dr. Henry Bayard Phillips, 
formerly head of the Mathematics Depart- 
ment at M.I.T. Others include apples-- 
eight varieties--peaches, plums, both 
sweet and sour cherries, blueberries, 
raspberries, strawberries, and five dif- 
ferent varieties of grapes. A fig tree 
on the sunporch produces real figs. 
Chinese chestnuts vie with native black 
walnuts. In addition there is a large 
vegetable garden which includes corn. 


Some two acres under intensive cultivation 
suggest a substantial crew of farm workers. 
On the contrary, Mrs. Phillips takes care 
of all of it herself, with the exception 
of some help from a schoolboy at apple 
harvest time. Last fall, the helper being 
unavailable when the Macoun variety was 

at its peak, she single-handedly picked 
twenty bushels, loaded them in her jeep, 
unloaded them at the house and carried 
them down to the apple storage room in 

the cellar. From March when she begins 
pruning until the last clean-up in Novem- 
ber, she does all the outdoor work plus 
the indoor processing. She even keeps 

her long driveway clear of snow with her 
jeep and snowblower. 


Dr. and Mrs, Phillips built their house 
on Tabor Hill in 1938, long before there 


- was a Tabor Hill Road. Access at that 
time was by a hairpin trail down to Old 
County Road. Their car was parked at 
the bottom of the trail and everything 
had to be carried up on foot. In the 
late forties, jeeps became available, 
and they joyously used one to snowplow 
the enlarged trail downhill (it would 
not plow uphill, so they had to make 
several downhill runs.) They made a 
driveway to Tabor Hill Road when it was 
constructed, about 1954. 


The house commands a dramatic view of 

the Hobbs Brook Reservoir and surrounding 
countryside. Two lower levels on the 
hillside were terraced, using the indi- 
genous rocks as retaining walls, then 
fertilized with compost over the years, 
and eventually protected from animals by 
an electrified fence. These half-moon 

_ shaped terraces are "The Fertile Cres- 
cent.” 


In the strawberry patch Mrs. Phillips 
rotates fifty plants each year with a bed 
of marigolds. "I thought companion- 
Planting might be an old wives’ tale," 
she said, "until a bulletin from the 
Connecticut Department of Agriculture 
convinced me that strawberries left in 
the same bed produce nematodes in the 
soil, which are destroyed by marigolds." 


The fruit trees are mostly dwarf or 
semi-dwarf. They and the berries are 
enclosed by a tall chicken-wire fence 
which in season can be covered with net- 
ting to protect against birds. There is 
no way, however, to keep the squirrels 
out of the Chinese chestnut trees, now 
quite tall, so the nuts have to be shared. 
Mrs. Phillips has a grudging admiration 
for squirrels: from her window she 
watched one chew a deep bite into the 
limb of a sugar maple, then come back 
_when the sap was running to lick off the 
maple syrup. 


The squirrels on Tabor Hill have plenty 
of examples of energy and initiative. 


Be Coan 
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SOME FAMILIAR HAZARDS REVISITED 
from the remarks of Moorfield Storey, 


Esq. at the Town's 150th Birthday 


I came among you as a farmer, anxious to 
try my hand at a new enterprise, and in- 
spired by the high ideal which my friend 
Mr. Brooks set before me at my first town- 


. meeting when he said, "One farmer is worth 


more than six lawyers." I have had much 
experience since then, and have learned 
how thorny is the path which one, who 
has had the misfortune to be bred a lawyer, 
must tread before he becomes a really 
triumphant farmer. Even the assessors 
mocked my efforts when they refused to 
assess my land as a farm, though I as- 
sured them that I was conscientiously 
doing my best to make a farm of it, and 
that I thought my failure to make any 
money by it was punishment enough with- 
out their fining me besides. 
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THE FARM ON THE DRUMLIN 
by Barbara Duffy 


Drumlin Farm is a wildlife sanctuary 
and--depending on who is speaking--a 
demonstration farm, a museum farm, an 
interpretive farm, a public farm. It 

is all of these. It is not a production 
farm, Or an experimental farm. It be- 
longs to the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety, which acquired 175 acres as a 
gift in 1955 and has added 45 additional 
acres to bring the total to its present 
220. Among the Society's numerous pro- 
perties in the state, it is the only one 
with a farm aspect. 


The Farm gets its unique character in 
good measure because of the woman who 
willed it, Louise Ayer Hatheway. "I 
give and bequeath all the real estate 
situated in Lincoln, Massachusetts now 
occupied by me and know as Drumlin Farn, 
together with all machinery, vehicles 
and tools used in connection with the 
operation of my farm...also all other 
farm implements to the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, Inc., of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts for the purpose of establishing 
thereon a perpetual bird sanctuary and 

a small animal sanctuary..." The farm- 
Sanctuary aspect was thus established. 
According to family members, her desires 
were to preserve the property "as was" 
and to allow for visitors, particularly 
those children whose only exposure to 
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farm and field was through books. It was 
specified that the endowment--the single 


largest gift ever made to Massachusetts 


Audubon--be large enough to ensure her 
purpose in perpetuum. 

Louise Ayer and her first husband, Donald 
Gordon, bought property in Lincoln in 
1904. This was the period, as Lincoln 
resident John Todd tells us, when “a 
major change took place in Lincoln's 
residential character. Farming had be- 
come less profitable in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century and more and 
more farms, pasture lands, and forests 
became available for purchase. Lincoln 
with its natural beauty, its nearness 

to Boston, and its relatively high alti- 
tude, attracted a number of persons who 
desired a somewhat spacious home sur- 
rounded by abundant acreage. As many 

as a dozen estate-like ownerships were 
established during the mentioned period, 
and among the country-seeking newcomers 
were Donald Gordon and his wife." 


From 1904 until Mr. Gordon's death in 
1923, the Gordons acquired more than 
ten separate but contiguous tracts of 
land north and south of South Great 
Road. Among the purchases was the 
24~-acre Eveleth Farm. This land in- 
cluded the summit of the drumlin, the 
long oval mound of unstratified glacial 
debris. Julius Eveleth (grandfather of 
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our researcher John Todd) raised prize 
dogs and fancy chickens. Another pur- 
chase was the Brennan property (on the 
westerly side of the drumlin, extending 
from South Great and Lincoln Roads to 
what is now Longmeadow Road) consisting 
of more than fifty acres. The original 
apple orchard existed here, and when 
the Hagers were owners in the 1880s, it 
is reported that apples were exported 
to England. The estate house, now 
called Gordon Hall, was built in 1915 
in a style patterned on buildings at 
Oxford University. The last purchases 
completing the estate were made in 1927, 
after Mrs. Gordon had been widowed and 
had married Conrad P. Hatheway. 


Originally there were about eight houses 
on the estate. The Gordons tore down 
most of them, and what a one-time Drumlin 
Farm director calls a "New England family 
farm" evolved. Mr. Hatheway's grand- 
daughter, present Lincoln resident Lucia 
Todd MacMahon, remembers sneaking visits 
‘to the big house kennels, and her many 
visits to the barnyard; there she found 
ducks, geese, cows, workhorses, chickens, 
turkeys, and pigs. She remembers milk 
being brought from the farm to her house, 
and seeing city children touring the Farm. 


The Farm's present-day farmer, Lloyd Douty, 


tused to take milk to the big house and to 
the Todd house. He came to work on the 
estate originally as herdsman in 1953. 
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Drawing by Kate Lord for PLEASANT VALLEY 
by Louis Bromfield. 


"The work was very hard then," Lloyd told 
us. "Everything was done by hand and 
horse--there was no truck or baler. The 
hay was all put in the barn by hand." At 
that time he milked five cows by hand and 
took the milk by wheelbarrow across South 
Great Road to the dairy morning and even- 
ing. 


Mrs. Hatheway died in 1955 at the age of 
79, leaving this working farm in its set- 
ting of natural beauty. The only real 
change--which she had agreed to during 
her life-time--was the temporary presence 
of a U.S. Government Nike installation. 
She rented the property to the Govern- 
ment for $1.00 with the specification 
that the area was to revert to its na- 
tural state at the end of the base's 
existence, and, to the relief of many 
Lincoln residents, this occurred two 
years ago. The area once contained one 
of Lincoln's best hay fields, according 
to Farm Director Dan Hart, and this year 
hay will be planted again. 


Dan Hart has been in his job now for two- 
and-a-half years. He is a very articulate 
spokesman for "Drumlin Farm Education Cen- 
ter and Wildlife Sanctuary," which he 
tells us is now the official title. "We 
are interested," says Dan, "in showing 
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DRUMLIN (cont. ) 


children and adults the 'web of life’, 
the interconnection we all have with land 
and animal. Considering our food and 
energy shortages, we must take more se- 
rious responsibility for managing our 
lands and animals and for learning to 
take care of our own needs." 


We asked Dan if there is a distinction 
between the farm aspect and the sanctu- 
ary aspect of the Farm. He mused for a 
moment, then gave this example of how 
the place works. "When we are ready to 
mow our hay, we call for someone from 
Audubon Headquarters across the street 
to come over and check the fields for 
nesting birds. If they are found, we 
must then decide whether to mow at peak 
time for the crop value, or wait for 
the birds. This is a hard choice. The 
grain quality affects the animals, but 
we'd rather try and lure the birds to 
another spot, or find some other alter- 
native to destroying the nest. We are 
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always aware of being a sanctuary." 
Web of life! 


In addition to the daily Farm Tours, the 
staff teaches adult courses that become 
specific in the area of caring for our 
own needs: heating with wood, meat but- 
chering, and others. 


The farm is certainly the living text- 
book for the curriculum. Lloyd Douty is 
now The Farmer and, with several paid 
assistants and volunteers from surround- 
ing schools, he handles all its aspects 
from haying to acting as veterinarian. 
From spring on, he puts in a twelve-to- 
fourteen-hour day. He manages the hay- 
fields--there are three of them making 
up about 31 acres--and the potato patch 
and four-acre vegetable garden. The 
Farm now owns the old Boyce Farm fields 
off Old Sudbury Road; these are leased 
to Stephen Verrill, Concord dairy farmer, 
and planted in corn. In return for the 
use of the land, Steve helps Lloyd with 
plowing. Another small plot of five 
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acres is leased to Codman Community 
Farms, which plants vine crops. Drum- 
lin Farm uses all its hay; its vegetables 
are sold as an extension of the total 
farm experience for visitors at Lloyd's 
small stand near the barn, as well as to 


the staff and on the big fall Harvest Day. 


Lloyd showed us the farm's machinery, 
which includes some older equipment to 
be used with horses that will soon be 
put back in service in line with the 
Farm's energy-conservation approach. 
Horse power is coming back, and the Farm 
hopes to use its work team for plowing, 
hilling potatoes, hoeing, and raking. 


Under Lloyd's care are, of course, the 
Farm's animals which, in addition to the 
work horses, include: two ponies for 
ranger activities and two donkeys; dairy 
and beef cows and calves; sheep (for 
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which the Farm has a breeding program); 
goats; pigs; chickens; geese; and ducks. 


This large population, in addition to 
being admired, patted, milked where ap- 
propriate, and studied by the thousands 
of yearly visitors, must be controlled, 
bought, and sold. We asked Lloyd if 
there was a bull. He replied, "We use 
artificial insemination, the bull on 
wheels." Milking is done by nursing 
calves--the mothers’ own plus extras 
bought for the purpose through FLAME, 
the Farmers’ Live Animal Market Ex- 
change. Calves are kept about two 
months and then sold to FLAME for 
about $.55 a pound. Meat is also of- 
fered to the Farm staff. 


The pigs come from local pig farms; 

the present ones are from Joseph Cotoni's 
farm on Mill Street. The chickens are 
from a hatchery in Essex--eggs are sold 
at the Farm on a low-keyed basis. Lambs 
from the Farm breeding program are sent 
to market and the wool not used in the 
education program to a wool pool (through 
the help of town resident Ellen Raja). 
There is some good old-fashioned animal 
trading. 


With a nod to Lloyd Douty and a look at 
the whole operation, Dan Hart said, 

"This farm has to go beyond the normal 
because it is a ‘public’ farm; you can't 
have a smelly barn, a messy hen house." 
What about that public for which the 
Farm grooms? How does the Farm control 
the numbers of visitors? Except on their 
fund-raising Harvest Day, the size of the 
parking lot dictates numbers to some ex- 
tent--at any one time the lot holds about 
80 or 90 cars. The question of parking 
for Harvest Day is still being studied. 
Dan told us that a major survey was done 
about two years ago on what numbers were 
reasonable. "The Farm," he says, “is 

run to protect its quality.” This 

sounds like an approach the Farm's cre- 
ator would approve: @f9 
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LINCOLN'S OWN FARM 
By Beverly Eckhardt 


Codman Community Farms, Inc. (CCF) is a non- 
profit corporation formed in 1973 by 

an enthusiastic group of Lincoln residents 
who loved farms and the broad variety of 
activities associated with farming. 


As stated in its by-laws, the purpose of 
CCF is to "encourage and stimulate the 
interest of the residents of the Town of 
Lincoln in the agricultural, animal hus- 
bandry, conservational and horticultural 
sciences; to create an environment for 
the advancement of such sciences...to 
advance the study of... (these) sciences 
through sponsorship of workshops, indiv- 
idual and cooperative progects, agricul- 
tural and livestock fairs and exhibitions 
and practical experience... (and to) 

make constructive and productive use of 
conservation land located in the Town 

of Lincoln... (and) to maintain, restore 
and preserve the rural beauty of the 


Lampshades 
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We have a large selection of lamp- 

shades in many styles, colors & 

febrics. Choose from fine names such 

as Diane, Artemis, Hedy, Verplex, & 
Woodstock. 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 Walden Street, Concord Center 
369-2597 — Open 10-5 


conservation lands in the Town of Lin- 
coln for the educational, recreational 
and esthetic benefit of the Town of Lin- 
coln,."™ 


CCF's activities are directed by a 12- 
member board elected from the membership. 
Today CCF numbers 350 persons who pay at 
least $2 in dues annually. Most are 
local residents. (The original by-laws 
limited membership to townspeople, but 
as of 1976 any dues-paying person may 
belong.) In 1977 the balance sheet showed 
a gross income of $35,361 and a profit 
of just under $5000. The 1978 budget 
looks for income of $47,200 with a 20% 
increase each of the next four years. 


In the beginning the organization 

turned much of its income to the acqui- 
sition of farm equipment, the lowliest of 
which is costly. It has now acquired most 
of the basic machinery for raising garden 
crops and bringing grain and hay to harvest. 
In addition to twelve acres of land adja- 
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cent to the barns, farming operations are 
being conducted on about one hundred acres 
of land in parcels throughout the town and 
involving private property as well as town 
and conservation land hhat owned by the 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust. 


An operation with potential as an example 
for other parcels has been the reclama- 
tion of idle and overgrown meadowland 
owned by the Donaldson family. To get 
the land into a condition to produce 
quality hay, it was necessary to remove 
shrubs and to till and reseed the area. 
The outcome has been the production of 

a crop with good market potential. (Bob 
Henderson, CCF's retiring farm manager, 
estimates a local market for 600 tons 

of hay per year, with the current Farms' 
harvest at only 100 tons.) Grain, such 
as the winter rye planted this year, 
offers another possible crop for re- 
claimed land. CCF's market garden has 
been profitable for corn, squash, and 
pumpkins, but less so for other produce. 


The most apparent success of CCF opera- 
tions has been in the stimulation of 
private production of vegetables. Dis- 
regarding the social and recreational 
benefits of tending a plot from May to 
November, the tangible yield of fresh 
produce is considerable for the 130 or 
so individual "plotters." The garden 
operations have demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of meeting local demands for a 
wide variety of vegetables through se- 
veral months of the year, with the ex- 
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panded potential of self-sufficiency 
through preservation techniques such 
as canning and freezing. 


The November 1977 Land Use Conference 
discussions indicated that there is 
considerable community interest in de- 
veloping some available land agricul- 
turally. CCF has demonstrated that 
farming can stage a comeback in suburbia 
if some land remains available for such 
a venture. As the energy crisis deepens, 
our population may well depend for sur- 
vival on local sources of human and ani- 
mal food. Thus the CCF experiment may 
be in the vanguard of agricultural re- 
vival outside heavily populated areas. OP 


LINCOLN'S OPEN SPACE 
from R. Langdon Wales" speech at 
the Land Use Conference 


We value open space for its spiritual as 
well as its visual and ecological effects. 
We value the degree of independence of 
action and policy that Lincoln is able 

to exercise within the framework of our 
state government, and we use that inde- 
pendence of action to define and accentu- 
ate the town's uniqueness. We value human 
goals, both as to the provision of housing 
and recreation. We value our money, but 
are willing to commit substantial amounts 
of it to realize goals supportive of our 
other values. Although we as individuals 
Place different weights upon the realiza- 
tion of these values, our aim this after- 
noon is to see if there is a common 
direction we can follow that will represent 
a substantial satisfaction of those values 
for most of us. 


Our problem is the prospect of rapid sale 
and development of 55% of our remaining 
developable land. 


Our opportunity is to use the powers of 
government to influence or control the 


use of that land to shape Lincoln's future-- 


economically, socially, environmentally. 


Our challenge is to make wise, far-sighted, 
and humane decisions about that land. 
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WHEN HOBBS BROOK RESERVOIR 
WAS A CUCUMBER FIELD 
by Lucile McMahon 


Auntie Flynn--Miss Helen Flynn--was the 
original oral historian. In 1967 when I 
first met her, vigorously pulling weeds 
in the large garden behind her house on 
Old County Road, it was hard to believe 
that this slender, bright-eyed, lively 
person was well into her eighties. She 
was, though, as confirmed by her niece 
Helen Flynn Ireland and by the historical 
dates of the events she recalled. Alas 
that no tape recorder has preserved these 
vivid tales of the past, and that she 
died in 1974 in her nineties with her 
stories only dimly remembered. 


One, however, remains crystal clear. It 
was of that day in the early 1900s when 
two strange men in a horse-drawn buggy 
pulled up at the hitching post at the 
Flynn farmhouse, in a fertile valley in 
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Helen's father and mother, John and Mary 
Roach Flynn, had emigrated from County 
Wexford in Ireland in 1863 and in time 

had established a productive farm here. 
Miss Helen was the last survivor of their 
thirteen children. She remembered that 
th2 whole family walked to Mass in Waltham 
every Sunday, and that her father was the 
first driver of the Lincoln school “barge" 
which picked up children in outlying 

areas and drove them to and from the ele- 
mentary school in Lincoln Center. 


She recalled that their farm produced 
hay and corn for their animals and the 
traditional New England vegetables: 
squash, pumpkins, turnips, potatoes, car- 
rots, onions--the lot. But her father's 
special crop was cucumbers for pickles. 
Not just for the family--a pickle fac- 
tory in Waltham paid good money. 


On that well-remembered day Helen's 
father had just finished his noon-day 
meal and was about to return to the 
cucumber harvest when the strangers 
drove up and asked for a private word 
with him. He led them into the parlor 
and closed the door. Helen, washing 
dishes, heard the voices grow louder. 
Then the door opened and the visitors 
came out, still talking loudly, followed 
by a flushed and irate John Flynn. One 
of the visitors was shouting a phrase 
which--no doubt often repeated--stuck 
in Helen's mind like a barbed shaft. 


"Eminent domain." 


So by 1912 the Hobbs Brook Reservoir had 
replaced the most fertile of the Flynn 
land and the family had moved to higher 
ground. They continued to farm, but it 
was never the same again. Most of the 
men of the family went into other jobs. 
All the girls except Helen married. 

She became a nurse, and during the in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1918...... but that 
is another story. &9 
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CLOSE FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS 
from “A Country Diary" 


by Clement Sawtell 


Our house lies in a bee way 
Which brings us yearly woe. 
They get in under shingles 

And start their honey flow. 
So then we call the bee man 
Who comes and gets them out 
From under ancient roofing; 
He knows what he's about! 


* 


One neighbor had a rooster 
That crowed to greet the dawn. 
Another had a cow or two that lowed, 
But now they're gone. 


This charming country music is replaced 


By rock and roll. 
It deafens and exacts at times 
A heavy kind of toll. 


* 


A sunken pail's no guarantee 

That raccoons will not quickly see 
A way to get the cover up 

And when it's dark climb in and sup! 


* 


Our breakfast sky rains chickadees 
That land within the feeder, 

As well as nut-hatch, finch and jay 
That fly down from the cedar. 


Cardinals and titmice also come 

Till squirrels drive them out -- 
They watch the rascals from a’ branch 
On which they perch and pout. 


* 


A perfect night for sleep say I, 
And so I raise the window high. 
Alas, an odour greets my nose, 

A skunk, no doubt, and not a rose. 


I shut the window, but in vain, 

The polecat's message fails to wane. 
His fragrance gives me extra dreams, 
And rather restless sleep, it seems. 
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SAVING CANADIAN FARMLAND 


As we try out various methods of pre- 
serving farmland in our community, and 
worry about the statistics on the rapi- 
dity with which U.S. farmland is disap- 
pearing, we might be interested to know 
how British Columbia has dealt with the 
same problem, 


Less than 5% of British Columbia land is 
considered suitable for farming, and in 
the early 70s it was being lost at a rate 
of 15,000 acres a year. In 1972, restric- 
tions on farmland development went into 
effect. B.C. now has a Land Commission 
which can designate Agricultural Land 
Reserves, where use is limited to farming, 
and can also buy land outright, not only 
for farming, but for parks, greenbelts, 
and “land banks." 


All soils in Canada are classified ac- 
cording to their suitability for farming, 
and the Commission had only to go down 
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the list, saving good farmland that 
existed in pieces of two acres or more. 


There were provisions for local planning, 
and for appeal and adjustment, but basi- | 
cally the Commission has saved the land 
by fiat rather than purchase. Where it 
has bought land, one purpose was "to 
establish a small supply of viable farms 
which could be made available to younger 
farm families on a career-long basis." 


The land provisions are linked with many 
other methods of supporting family farms, 
such as income assurance programs and 
marketing boards. 


Purchase of development rights seems to 
be a U.S. phenomenon rather than a 
Canadian one. "Down-zoning" is the 
major way of saving the land for the 
future. 


(For more on this subject, see "Saving 
the Farms in British Columbia" by Daniel 
Jack Chasan, Pacific Search, July/August 
1977.) 


BEEKEEPING 
by Betty Smith 


The Flight of the Bumble Bee could be 
dedicated to hive owners. Although it is 
an avocation only in Lincoln, some of our 
local musicians are busy raising honey. 
Among them are Stewart Coffin, Evelyn Har- 
ris, and Rob Loud. TI have even eaten 
honey produced by Newton Wayland (music 
director of "Zoom" and “Adventures in 
Music."™) 


A few years back Rob Loud put together a 
map of Lincoln for Codman Farm which lo- 
cated 40 bee owners. Thus owners can be 
notified when spraying takes place and 

can protect their hives. The Federal 
government has an indemnity program for 
bee owners when a loss due to spraying 
has been incurred (if the owner can figure 
out the paperwork involved). 


The State Food and Agriculture Dept. pro- 
vides us with a bee inspector -- Corinne 
Guilmain, Grape Street, Woburn. Her main 
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job is to check for disease. The Depart- 
ment is helpful in answering questions on 
bee raising. 


Drumlin Farm offers a bee-keeping course in 
spring, as does Al Delicata of the Middle- 
sex Bee Assn. at the Wayland High School 
(Monday evenings starting Feb. 27). 

In Weston, Harold Stevens on Conant Rd. 
(894-3617) is willing to answer questions 
and will sell you bees and equipment. 

Each county in Massachusetts has a bee 
association which meets frequently. 


Here is the bee-keeper'’s year: in the 
spring you can buy a package of bees and 
instructions as to what to do with them. 

If you are starting an aviary you will be 
buying a complete hive. In summer you add 
shallow supers for the bees to store honey 
in. In fall you extract the honey from the 
shallow supers, provided the deep super has 
enough honey to winter the bees over. In 
winter your biggest job is to keep the air 
entrance open, and hives must be checked 
after each snowstorm. 


The mail service no longer carries bees so 


you must depend on UPS, or a local dealer, 
or drive to the South, as many beekeepers 
are doing, and bring back your own bees. 


SHEEP 
by Betty Smith 


Which end of Lincoln is the Sheep's End? 
The Fourth of July Parade gives us no 
clue, but John Todd tells us that the 
area between Lincoln Road and Wayland is 
the Sheep's End of town. He says that 
while he was growing up they had a ball 
team over there which would come and 
Play the boys in the center. But, no, 

he doesn't remember any sheep down there. 


So if you go looking for sheep it would 
be best to go down Old Sudbury Road. 
There you will find Ellen Raja who is 
actively raising sheep. In addition to © 
caring for the more than 22 sheep in her 
flock, she is also spinning and produc- 
ing cloth, soap, and sheepskins. She has 


Many orders for her products and can't 
always fill them all. 


Ellen says she just naturally started 
raising sheep. She had goats for their 
milk while her children were growing up 
but then someone gave her some sheep. 
The hardest part of her job is taking 
care of the young or unhealthy ones. 
Parasites and dogs are a problem. Ellen 


is quick to say "the barbed wire fences 
are to keep the dogs out and I have be- 
come pretty mad about it. What do you do 
with dead sheep--think of the mess and my 
financial loss. I haven't lost a sheep 
in two years. I guess I am lucky. Yes, 
dogs are a sheep owner's major problem." 


These feelings are reiterated by Betty 
Levin who has been raising sheep on Old 
Winter Street for about 25 years and has 

a flock of around 30 sheep. In addition 
to the dog problems, Betty finds cross- 
country skiiers are a menace to her fences. 


At lambing time, Betty has had teenagers 
as lambsitters. In return she teaches 
them to help in sheep care. 


Sheep improve the land unless they are 
allowed to overgraze. Their pellets need 
no chemicals added to be adequate ferti- 
lization for the land. One acre of land 
is needed to graze five sheep success- 
fully, and rotation of pastures is a 
necessity. 


Codman Farm also has sheep and you may 
order lamb for your freezer from them. 
This year's project was headed by John 
Dunkle. 


Many years ago Mr. Alvin Huff, who lived 
on Tower Road, was active in sheeprais- 
ing in the 4-H, both locally and in 
nearby towns, and many town youngsters 
took part in sheep projects. Today one 
of his sons raises sheep in the West. 
Our town hall has on record 59 sheep 
living in Lincoln as of the first of 

the year. 
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NOTES FROM C.O.A.L. 


Tuesdays-at-Pierce House 


The 60-plus Health Clinic will take place 
as usual on February 21 from 9-11 a.m. 
However, the program planned for that 
date has been postponed, and there will 
be none. Mrs. Leland Pollock of De- 
Cordova will speak on March 21 at 11] a.m. 
on "Landscapes Remembered." Residents 

of all ages are invited to this talk. 
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A Social Afternoon with Games 


February 23, 1:30-4:30 p.m., Pierce House 
March 23, 1:30-4:30 p.m., Pierce House 
Cards, Refreshments, Sociability: 


“GIRL CRAZY" 


The Lincoln Players have announced tryout 


dates for their June production of "Girl 
Crazy." The dates are March 19, 20, and 
21, from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. at the Brooks 
School Auditorium. Final casting will 
be March 22. 


Stephanie Rolfe is production manager, 
Jeanne Cousins, director, Ginny Niles, 
assistant director, Lynn Donaldson, cho- 
reographer, Pip Moss, music director, 
Ellen Schwartz, set and costume design, 
Rick Jevon, lighting design, Don McInnis, 
set construction, and Lee Harrison is 
assistant to the producer. 


Musical numbers by George and Ira Gershwin 
include "Bidin' My Time," "Embraceable 
You," "I Got Rhythm," "But Not For Me." 


Production dates are June 2 and 3 and 
June 9 and 10. 


BEST BOOK TREASURES 


The three Lincoln churches, First Parish, 
St. Anne's, and St. Joseph's, are sponsor- 
ing a Secondhand Book Fair on Friday, 
March 31 and Saturday, April 1. The sale 
will be held at the First Parish Stone 
Church, and the hours are tentatively set 
for 3 to 8 p.m. on Friday, and 10 to 4 

on Saturday. 


Chairman Suzie Wheelock has been busy for 
months, planning the Fair and gathering 
books. She now boasts a cellar half full 
of treasures and welcomes contributions 
to fill the other half. 


To donate books, leave them in boxes pro= 
vided at each church, or call 259-8222, 
8000, or 8810. Books can be picked up, 


The committee hopes you will check your 
shelves soon, and contribute the books 
you no longer want which will be treasures 
to someone else. They will appreciate 
early donations, so that the pricing 
committee headed by Lynn Donaldson, can 


get to work on them. 


Most prices will run $1.00 or less, 
though particularly valuable books or 
sets will be sold by "silent auction." 


CONCERT BY THE GREATER BOSTON 
YOUTH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Greater Boston Youth Senior Symphony 
Orchestra is coming to Lincoln-Sudbury 
High School on Sunday, March 19, at 3 p.m. 
for a special benefit concert. tNLE ELS 
the first time they have appeared in the 
west suburban area. GBYSO (as they call 
themselves) has melded together junior 
and senior high school students from 90 
communities in four New England states. 
The orchestra is sponsored by the Boston 
University School for the Fine Arts and 
is directed by Walter Eisenberg. It is 
presented at the High School by the 
Lincoln-Sudbury Student Exchange Committee. 


This orchestra has traveled internationally 
and had wide acclaim in Switzerland, Israel, 
and Great Britain. It has also played in 
Symphony, Jordan, and Carnegie Halls. ‘Two 
thousand students in its twenty-year his- 
tory have received a top-notch musical 
experience with this group. 


Lincoln currently has four musicians play- 
ing in the GBYSO: Lucy Rossoni, Philip 
Rossoni, Heidi Willmann, and Linna Wu. 
Heidi is the only member of the senior 
orchestra and thus will be the only one 
performing at the high school concert. 


Auditions are held each Spring for all 
continuing and prospective orchestra mem- 
bers. You may get more information by 
calling their office in Boston (353-3348), 


On the March 19 program will be works by 
Beethoven, Saint-Saens, Wagner, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Tickets are available 

at Richardson's Drug Store in Lincoln, or 
you may send a check (made out to the 
Lincoln-Sudbury Student Exchange Committee) 
with a self-addressed envelope to Mrs. W.L. 
Ford, 52 Ruddock Road, Sudbury, Ma. 01776. 
Prices are: adults--$3.50; students and 
senior citizens--$2.50. 
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NEARLY ONE YEAR OLD 


Your Lincoln Review held its annual meet- 
ing on February 12, 1978, and reviewed 
the lessons of its first year: “One oF 
its original functions was to publish 
strictly local news which seemed not to 
be covered elsewhere. That picture has 
changed, with our esteemed colleagues 

the Concord Journal and the Concord Pa- 
triot both devoting more space to Lincoln 
news. 


Reflecting the variety, entertainment, 
and interest of things Lincolnian has 
become more important the more we look 
around. We will endeavor in the coming 
year to inform and amuse you, while con- 
tinuing to be concerned, topical, and 
optimistic. 


The Review's officers were reelected for 
a second term: Ruth Hapgood, president, 
Margaret Marsh, clerk, and Nancy Bower, 
treasurer. 


LETTER TO A FRIEND 


Dear subscriber, 
Please renew now? We need you! 
(And we know when your present sub- 
scription runs out, so you won't be paying 
twice.) But unlike the big magazines, we 
can't afford to send you umpteen reminders. 
With you for a subscriber, do we 
NEED to? 
Send $3.50 for ten'fissues to 


Lincoln Review, Inc. 
Box 45 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 
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Article 1. To see if the Town will vote to raise and appro- 
priate the sum of $45,000 or any other sum for the purchase of 
a front end loader to reopen the driveways which the other 
Town plows have plowed shut, and to clear mailboxes. 


Article 2. To see if the Town will vote to raise and appro- 
priate a sum of money for the use of the Conservation Commis- 
sion in acquiring trails or rights of way for a system of 
carriage or cart roads in Lincoln for the safe transport of 
goods and people by horse-drawn vehicles, to be accomplished 
before the end of gasoline-powered transport. 


Article 3. To see if the Town will vote to raise and appro- 
priate a sum of money for the use of the Recreation Committee 
to make snowshoveling fun again, by setting up a clearing 
house during snow emergencies so that those needing shoveling 
done may reach would-be shovelers kept out of school by the 
snow. 


Article 4. To see if the Town will vote to raise and appro- 
priate a sum of money to establish a scholarship in horology at 
the Minuteman Regional Vocational School, in the hope that the 
holder of said scholarship will stabilize the behavior of 

the Town Clock in the library tower. 


Article 5. To see if the Town will vote to raise and appro- 
priate a sum of money for the use of the Public Works Depart- 
ment to put reflectors or luminous paint on all trees or 
telephone poles closer than three feet to the edge of Lincoln 
Road pavement between the Railroad Station and the Library. 


Article 6. To see if the Town will vote to raise and appro- 
priate a sum of money for the use of the Physical Education 
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department of the Lincoln Public Schools 
for the purpose of teaching walking, so 
that the numbers and mileage of school 
buses can be reduced. 


Article 7. To see if the Town will vote 
to raise and appropriate a sum of money 
to buy a muffler for the green GMC De- 
troit Diesel 671 sander leased by the 
Town’ during; 1977-78) ongitatling the 
above, to buy earmuffs for the roadside 
residents on its route. 


Article 8. To see if the Town will vote 
to raise and appropriate a sum of money 
to keep the Lincoln Sanitary Landfill and 
the Lincoln Public Library open on Sunday 
afternoons from one to five. 


Article 9. To see if the Town will vote 
to raise and appropriate a sum of money 

to establish a mailbox sentry corps with 
powers to combat mailbox vandalism. 


Article 10. To see if the Town will vote 
to raise and appropriate a sum of money 

to build an underground parking garage not 
more than 50 feet from where the trains 
stop, capable of housing the cars of the 
town's regular commuters. 


Article 11. To see if the Town will vote 
to withdraw from the MBTA district and 
will apply the sum thus saved to the pur- 
chase of a bar-and-breakfast railroad car 
or cars to be run from the South Lincoln 
siding to North Station on a regular basis. 


MEET THE TOWN 'S EXPERTS 


With all the tub-thumping that goes on over 


town elections, we tend to think the elected 


officials run the town. Yet who is Lincoln 
when we pick up the phone or dash into the 
Town Hall ;for some, bit of -offiletal nein. 
It's embodied in those regular employees 
who keep things running day in and day out. 


"Lincoln Town 
four pleasant 
competence is 


Hall" may be spoken by any of 
voices, but the cheerful 

the same. Mrs. Roberta M. 
Page and Mrs. Nancy Zuelke are the first 
ones you come to in the town offices, the 
first to explain how to apply for a build- 
ing permit or register to vote. They have 
endless information on all functions of our 
town government, and hand out at need the 


zoning by-laws, the subdivision rules and 
regulations, the zoning maps, not to men- 
tion trail maps, the LWV studies of Lin- 
coln, the 1775 map, and order forms for 
separate sheets of the master map. 


They are assistant town clerks, and togeth- 
er they serve as general all-around helpers 
of any boards or committees that need it, 
while Mrs. Page is also secretary to the 
Conservation Commission. They handle the 
census and the street list, keep track of 
the school count, note the horses, swine 
and mules for the Assessors and dogs for 
the Board of Health. 


Mrs. Lee Spooner, retired from having been 
full-time assistant town clerk to George 
Wells, and clerk of the Zoning Board of 
Appeals, now relieves Mrs. Zuelke on Wed- 
nesdays. 


Also part of the front line at the Town 
Hall is Mrs. Elizabeth J. Snelling, elected 
yearly to the office of Town Clerk, and 
secretary to the Selectmen, the Planning 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


LINCOLN 
TOWN 
CAB 


LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 
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Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 


Board, and the Assessors. 
ings with the Assessors start with Mrs. 
Snelling, and everything to do with war- 


rants, voting lists, town meetings and elec- 


tions goes through her hands. 


Mrs. Snelling is responsible for getting 
out the Town Report on time every year, and 
when we were in to talk to her she had just 
tied up every last detail for 1977 and the 
copy was going off to Plymouth to be 
printed. It is due back on March 16, when 
the reports will be delivered to every 
household in town by Lincoln Boy Scouts, 
who have a tradition of running even the 
longest driveways to their end at last. 


If "Lincoln Financial Offices" is the 
response in your ear, the voice may belong 
to our assistant treasurer, Mrs. Virginia 
M. Niles or Mrs. Madge K. Fisher, our 
assistant collector of taxes, or their 
parttime assistant Mrs. Carol B. Caswell. 


Our treasurer, Richard Wengren, has the 
authority to take in, dispense, and invest 
town funds, and his two assistants have 
their finger on the town's financial pulse. 


Mrs. Fisher handles all the payrolls for 
school and town. The size of that commit- 
ment can be seen in the more than 800 

w2 forms sent out this year. She pays 
regularly not only some 290 people in the 
schools and 125 in the town, but the call 
firemen, library pages, and others working 
parttime. 


In our Finance Office, they may find 
themselves arranging for a half million 
dollar bond issue one minute, and sticking 
labels on little green cards the next, but 
as Mrs. Niles says, "That's when I doa 
lot of my thinking." 


Taxes and excises and water bill payments 
flow in in regular waves. Arrangements 

for all town borrowings are made here, and 
for investing the town's money promptly and 
carefully, which can bring in some tens of 
thousands a year in interest. 


Mrs. Niles got her financial training as 
treasurer of the Junior League of Boston 
in the days when their yearly budget ran 
around $70,000. Mrs. Fisher, in addition 


Many of our deal- 
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to her other talents, made the handsome 
name plates for the three of them -- in 
needlepoint. 


"Lincoln Fire and Police" the voice will 
say when you are calling for an emergency 
service or perhaps just getting information 
on burning brush. Day and night the 
messages flow in to the control center, 
linked by radio to the cruisers and the 
ambulance, as well as to the Concord Fire 
and Police. 


Our full time "communicators" are William 
Whalen, senior, Ray Barnes, and Gerald 
Mahoney, jr. They are assisted by the 
"weekend specials" George Hofferty, William 
Dean, and Robert Marshall, so there is 
never a time in the twenty-four hours when 
we can't get help. These communicators 
also monitor the alarm panel, and the 

state police radio, and dispatch cruiser, 
fire truck, or ambulance as need arises. 


Mrs. Lorraine Dean used to be one of the 
voices on the phone in the daytime, but 

she is now working as secretary to Chief 
Arena. 


Chief Arena reports that Lincoln citizens 
are pretty good about keeping the 8111 
number for emergencies and using 8113 

for general business. 
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LIBRARY PROGRAMS 


The next Library film will be held on 
March 23, at 8 p.m. in the Town Hall, 
with coffee served at 7:30. The film 
is "Saturday Night and Sunday Morning," 
a British movie based on the novel by 
Alan Sillitoe. 


April 6 will bring the old James 
Cagney-Jean Harlow film, "The Public 
Enemy." 


Special children's programs continue 
on Thursdays and Saturdays, including 
the movie "Little Women" on March 25 


CFinials 


at 3 p.m., for grades 4 and up. WE ARE PLEASED TO INTRODUCE 
"36,000 Nautical Miles to Lincoln" is OUR EXTENSIVE COLLECTION 
coming on Wednesday morning, April 12, OF FINE CREATIVE FINIALS 

at 1l a.m., when Ranulf W. Gras will 

describe his family's experiences on a CONCORD 
five-and-a-half year cruise around the LAMP & SHADE 
world. 21 Walden Street, Concord Center 


369-2597 — Open 10-5 
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LINCOLN CENTER A Property with Magical Powers over Humans and Horses! ¥ 


This appealing 4 room Horse Barn (with layloft, 
paddock and utilities) is sited at the end of a 
long private lane...and marks the beginning of a 
fine 4% acre estate in the heart of Lincoln's 
_ estensive Greenbelt Conservation Lands, and bridle 
_trails. The property features a 12 room AGELESS 
CONTEMPORARY HOUSE with 5 baths, a private pool, 
er small orchard, fertile vegetable garden, wild pond, 
=e pa mm Pre-Revolutionary lilac trees, espalier pears 
“y extraordinaire, and truly lovely and unique natural 
» landscape design. All very private! 


aie ie 


CMMLS Exclusive, asking $235,000. 
COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 369-8750 
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FIRST PARISH CHURCH CONCERT SERIES 


A FLUTE FOR ALL SEASONS 


A wide variety of styles of music and flute 
technique will be illustrated in the cham- 
ber music concert to be given by A Flute 
For All Seasons at the First Parish Church 
Stearns Room on Sunday, April 2, at 7 p.m. 
Members of the group are Wendy Rolfe, 

Greer Ellison, flutes and baroque flutes, 
and Edmund Niemann, piano. The concert is 
free. (Donations are accepted towards ex- 
penses.) 


The All Seasons flute trio have developed 
unique expertise in the fine points of 
style which distinguish one musical age 
from another--from the earliest, unpub- 
lished flute duets of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, to the vanguard of new music 
utilizing the most avant-garde of "ex- 
tended techniques." In concert, seminar, 
or master class these works are shared, 
unlocking many musical mysteries, making 
them accessible and enjoyable to all. 


At the Lincoln concert they will play 
work by Hoteterre, using l-keyed baroque 
flutes; duets by Carl Maria von Weber 

and Berlioz; Sonata in D for flute and 
piano by Prokofiev; Goyescas Book II for 
Solo Piano by Granados; and one new work, 
Riding the Wind III, by Harvey Sollberger, 
for flute. The Sollberger work will be 
briefly discussed, and a projector will 
be used to display the score. 


Greer Ellison is a graduate in flute with 
degrees from Oberlin Conservatory, from 
the University of Michigan, from the 

Royal College of Music in London, and from 
the Conservatory of Music in the Hague, 
Holland. She is a specialist in baroque 
music and teaches and performs in the 

New York area. 


Wendy Rolfe grew up in Lincoln, now teaches 
and performs in New York. She graduated 
from Oberlin Conservatory, and from the 
Manhattan School of Music where she fol- 
lowed a special course in Contemporary 
Flute Music with Harvey Sollberger, 

leading exponent of new flute music. 


Other teachers included Lois Schaefer of 
the Boston Symphony, Marcel Moyse, Jean 
Pierre Rampal, and John Solum. She has 
studied baroque music with Robert 
Willoughby, Frans Bruggen, and Bart 
Kuykenn. Ms. Rolfe was a 1977 Tanglewood 
Fellow in flute and a member of the Berk- 
shire Music Festival Orchestra. 


Edmund Niemann is a professional pianist 
in New York. (at time of going to press, 
further information had not been received.) 


(Coffee and Cookies will be served after 
the concert. ) 


CODMAN HOUSE IN FLOWER 


The Lincoln Garden Club, as part of their 
Fiftieth Anniversary Year celebration, 
will have a show of Period Flower Arrange- 
ments at the historic Codman House, on 
Codman Road in Lincoln, May 17 and 18. 


This Eighteenth Century mansion lends it- 
self admirably to the project. The Codman 
House, preserved as it was received by the 
Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, has a remarkable collection 
of family furnishings of various periods 
and styles showing changes in tastes 
through successive generations of the 
Codman family during their almost uninter- 
tupted tenancy. There also will be an 
opportunity to visit the restored Italian 
Gardens and the extensive grounds under 
venerable shade trees. The newly planted 
Herb Garden, this year's Lincoln Garden 
Club project, should not be missed. 


There will be a Preview on Wednesday, 
May 17, from Noon to four o'clock. Box 
lunch served at twelve. Admission to 
this event by advanced reservation only. 
Tickets $6.50 each. General Admission, 
Thursday, May 18, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Refreshments served through the day. 
Tickets at the door $3.00 each, advanced 
reservations $2.50 each. 


FOR ALL RESERVATIONS, PLEASE SEND YOUR 
CHECK AND STAMPED, SELF-ADDRESSED EN- 
VELOPE TO: BOX 191, LINCOLN, MASS. 01773 
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LINCOLN MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, 
Inc. 


a, 
HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


GROTON, MASS. 448-5900 
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NASHOBA VALLEY 
TRAVEL 


26 MAIN ST. CONCORD, MASS. 
369-7233 
Acton Office: 


263-7707 


Emily K.Lemander, Manager 


259-8726 


Weekends 


f 


SUPPORT FOR NEW TENNIS COURTS 
To the Editor: 

One of the Articles to be voted on at 
the upcoming Town Meeting is a proposal to 
build two more tennis courts. The Lincoln 
Tennis Committee is sponsoring the request 
with the backing of the Town Recreation 
Committee 

The Tennis Committee strongly feels 
that the time has come for Lincoln to ex- 
pand its tennis facilities. Interest in 
physical fitness is constantly growing and, 
along with this, the sport of tennis has 
boomed in the past decade. Our town's 
population has always had a greater than 
average interest in this sport, and, 
in spite of the significant number of 
private courts in town, there is an ever- 
increasing demand for use of the public 
COUrES. 

The two older courts were built in 
1938 when the town had a population of 
approximately 1600, and the two newer 
courts were built in 1958 when the popula- 
tion reached 3500. Now, 20 years later, 
there are two thousand more people living 
in town with the need for more courts to 
keep pace with growth. 

A survey of surrounding towns indicates 
about one court for every 1,000 people. 
Lincoln is approaching a 5,500 population 
which exceeds this ratio and far exceeds 
the USTA recommendation of one court for 
750 people in a town such as ours. 

For the past two years identification 
stickers have been distributed by the Ten- 
nis Committee in an effort to keep out-of- 
towners off the courts. Over 1,000 stick- 
ers were requested which would indicate 
approximately 20% of the town's population 
was using the courts at one time during 
the year. No other one recreational facil- 
ity can claim as much use as this. 

Town interest in tennis is evidenced 
by the fact that there are three men's 
and three women's teams who compete in sub- 
urban leagues in the Spring. The annual 
Fall Tournament has grown larger each year 
and the Fourth of July round robin tourna- 
ment is always popular. Further use of the 
courts in made by the school physical educa- 
tion programs, the summer day camp program, 


and a Fall instructional program for chil- 
dren. 


Two of our courts are now lighted 
which will somewhat increase available 
playing time. The cost of installation of 
this system was born entirely by the Cod- 
man Trust and electricity costs will be 
covered by adults who pay a fee for their 
tennis stickers. This improvement has cost 
taxpayers nothing and figures to add about 
the equivalent of two thirds of a court to 
the present facilities. Lighted courts are 
not the answer to meeting the daytime demand 
and the needs of tennis programs which 
operate during the daylight hours. 

Policing of court use through a moni- 
tor is a way of improving availability of 
playing time. This cost is estimated to be 
as much as $2,000 per season. Our commit- 


PARTNERS IN A HIGH SCHOOL 
By Ruth Hapgood 


By and large, Lincoln citizens know where 
their local schools are, but the Minute- 
man Vocational school is "somewhere up 
there" to those who haven't visited it, 
and the Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High 
School is "off thataway" and sometimes 
confused with other schools in Sudbury. 


However, the LSRHS can be reached by 
going south on 126 and turning west on 
Sherman Bridge Road, or by going west on 
117 and turning south at Nine Acre Cor- 
ner. In flood time, of course, the 
buses have been known to go as far 
afield as Maynard to get to the school. 


Lincoln and Sudbury may share a river, 
but they have no common border, the 
New England Telephone Company refuses 
them contiguous service, and citizens 
rarely shop in each other's stores or 
visit each other's churches. For many 
years we shared a newspaper, the Fence 
Viewer, and it is sorely missed. 


Yet we share a high school and have a 
common voting district. This makes cam- 
paigning for the Regional School Commit- 
tee an uncommon conundrum. 
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tee feels a capital program to build two 
more courts makes more sense. Costs for 
such construction are rising 6 to 7% each 
year so the investment now seems wise. 

Specifically we recommend the addition- 
al courts be built adjacent to the two 
newer courts and be of the same Har-Tru 
("clay") surface. The estimated cost for 
this project should not exceed $30,000. 

Please give favorable consideration 
to this Article which will increase avail- 
able court time for all players, improve 
existing and future recreational programs, 
and meet the needs of our town. 


Rob Todd 
Lincoln Tennis Committee 


(Ed. Note: A rough count gives 34 private 
tennis courts in town, plus two in Farrar 
Village, plus three paddle courts.) 


When the two towns formed their region 
they were roughly the same size, had 
similar demographic profiles, were grow- 
ing at roughly the same rate. But Sud- 
bury had Route 20 with a lively commer- 
cial zone, as Routes 2 and 2A never did. 
Sudbury had Raytheon and other plants. 
And for a number of years it was the 
fastest growing town in the country. 
today the average stay in town is four 
years. 


Even 


Originally each town elected three members 
to the school board, which seemed reason- 
able enough as a regional school dis- 
trict is a self-governing entity in com- 
parison with one-town districts. But as 
Sudbury's children began to outnumber Lin- 
coln's by more than two to one, this 
senatorial system of representing two 
towns gave way to a "one man one vote" 
concept. This led in 1970 to the creation 
of a united voting district to elect all 
the committee members no matter which town 
they lived in. 


Committee members ceased to represent towns, 
but in fact divisions on the committee had 
scarcely ever been along town lines. Yet, 
for Lincolnites, the problem of knowing 
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HIGH SCHOOL (cont. ) ween parents, faculty, students, former 


students and the school committee, we have 
made a start... 
"Specifically, I believe the sched- 


your representatives and following school 
policy became more difficult. 


In 1970 three members of the committee uling system must be re-addressed with the 
came from Lincoln: Henry Morgan, Walter objective of increasing student-teacher 
Salmon, and Fred Walkey. They continued contact time and the reduction of disrup- 
into 1971. In 1972 Walter Salmon left the tive influences on the educational process..! 
board and Joan Wofford joined it. Morgan, Answering the LLWV's query about 
Walkey, and Wofford continued through 1973, tightened requirements for graduation, she 
but when Fred Walkey retired after six sees the state moving in this direction and 
years' service, the district elected would like the high school to develop its 
Richard Davison, and specifically Lincoln own testing program. As to charging for 
members dropped to two. courses Over a maximum number, she says, 


; miy da : Fs Ww 
Morgan and Wofford continued through 1975 Bone lee RUE ARES 


and 1976. Then in 1977 Henry Morgan 

retired and Cy Kano ran, winning in Lincoln 
but losing in Sudbury and overall. That 
left Joan Wofford as the only Lincoln member. 


Incumbent Dante Germanotta moved to Sudbury 
in 1973. His son John graduated from LSRHS 
last spring and his youngest will enter 

next fall. Appointed to the school commit- 


This year no one in Lincoln is running for tee in 1976, Germanotta won a one-year seat 
the Regional School Committee. It shouldn't in 1977 and is now running for a regular 
matter which town representatives live in. 3-year term. 

But it's hard to buttonhole somebody on In 1977 he beat his opponent Bernard 
the steps of the Sudbury post office or Hennessy 633 to 211 in Lincoln, but lost 
quiz them in the checkout of a Sudbury to him 1335 to 1697 in Sudbury, squeaking 
grocery store. in by a margin of 60 votes out of 3876 cast 


in the two towns. 

He is chairman of the Behavioral 
Sciences Department at Curry College in 
Milton and serves on their budget committee. 

Responding to the query on requiring 
basic skills for graduation, Germanotta 
said, "I would favor such requirements... 
only if the school took equal responsibi- 
lity with the student in reaching this 
goal...a baseline requirement in skill 
development for all students would mean 


This Year's Candidates 

This year we are making the acquaintance 
of five Sudbury residents who are running. 
They have been reaching us in the now- 
standard ways -- by a presence at the 
Lincoln Dump and at the polling places, 
appearances at the League of Women Voters 
Candidates Night, answers to the League 
questionnaire, town mailings. And one 
incumbent is running, Dante Germanotta. 


Lois Fink, graduate in education of the a heavier investment in special educational 
University of Arkansas and mother of three programming." 

children (the eldest enters LSRHS next Asked about charging a fee for high 
fall) has lived in Sudbury for 5% years. school courses above a certain maximum, he 
She served on the Philosophy Committee of said, "This notion should certainly be 


the Sudbury schools and on the High School's explored." 
Task Force on Declining Enrollment. She 


helped persuade Curtis Junior High to put Alan Grathwohl moved to Sudbury in 1972, 
in a 7th grade U. S. history course. went on the Sudbury Finance Committee in 


In her candidate's statement she says, 1976, and has been Fincom liaison with 
"I feel it is time to make some changes at the High School for the past 15 months 
the high school... and observer in contract negotiations. He 
"Through the task force reports, the ‘is manager, Documentation and Systems 
recent petition and a dialogue opened bet- Support, of New England Mutual Life. 


From his candidates statement: "During 
the next seven years, the high school will 


reduce in size by about 500 students. 
Using the current contract ratio approx- 
imately 32 full-time professional posi- 
tions will be eliminated. 

"I want a scheduling system planned 
with that in mind. Our long-range educ- 
ational plans cannot and must not ignore 
ae 

"If we do not plan, our future stu- 
dents will suffer. I"m running for this 
office because one of these future stu- 
dents is my child -- and I'm concerned." 

Responding to the LLWV question on 
requiring basic skills for graduation, 
his complete answer was, "Yes." 

As to charging for courses above 
a maximum, he said, "Absolutely not...I 
find it interesting that some people can 
say in one breath one of our big problems 
is motivating students, and in the next 
say we will charge students for being too 
motivated." 


Allan C. Morgan (no relation to Henry 
“Morgan nor to the Audubon's Allen H. 
Morgan) has a BS, MS, and PhD from MIT 
and has lived in Sudbury since 1969. He 
is manager of Carbon Black Development 
of Cabot Corp. His three children are 
in Sudbury schools. 

Morgan would like to see restoration 
of the seven-period day, meaningful 
competency testing, a more generous atti- 
tude to school athletics, a "much less 
generous attitude toward the faculty 
whose numbers presently average less 
than 15 hours of class room instruction 
per week but somehow negotiate 11-12% 
raises each year." 

Pointing out that Lincoln's voting 
record has supported a "progressive" 
educational approach, he states, "My 
discussions with many Lincoln residents 
indicate that at least 1/3 of Lincoln is 
in favor of a more traditional approach 
to education. I will serve these people 
well if elected? 

His answer on fees for courses above 
a fixed number is, "No, but I do favor 
increasing the number of classroom hours 
required to get credits. This action 
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will make this question largely academic." 

Morgan ran for the Regional School 
Committee in 1977 in a 4-way race for two 
seats. He came in fourth,-winning 165 
votes in Lincoln for fourth place, but 1790 
for second place in Sudbury. 


Gerri O'Connor has taught in high schools 
in New York state and at Cambridge High 
and Cambridge Latin in Massachusetts. 

"The real effectiveness of a system," 

she says, "is not only based on the number 
of different courses, but upon the success 
students have in getting the variety they 
need, and having a teacher of the highest 
professional caliber." 

She has been active in Sudbury schools 
and high school, and helped establish the 
U.S. history course at Curtis Junior High. 
She does volunteer work for the handicapped 
through the Renaissance League, and is 
Activities chairman of the parish council 
of Our Lady of Fatima Church in Sudbury. 

She favors minimum standards for grad- 
uation and would oppose charging for regu- 
lar courses. 

"My emphasis is on a committment to 
stimulate scholastic proficiency," she 
writes. 

"Students should be encouraged to 
appreciate what they have and respect 
public property. They should be required 
to adhere to a uniform disciplinary code." 


Local support 
Ellen Cannon (long a member of the LSRHS 


school committee), Lynn Donaldson (fresh 
from a stint on the local school board), 
and Jack Kerrebrock and Sargent Janes 

(Cy Kano's strong supporters) have joined 
to form the Lincoln Citizens in Support 

of the Regional High School. They have 
come out in support of Dante Germanotta 
and Alan Grathwohl, and their town mailing 
explains why. 


Barbara O/Brien is heading a group of 
Lincoln citizens in support of Gerri O' 
Connor. 


ce 
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Drawn from the Budget Summary (Exhibit 1) of the Report of the Finance Committee 


1978-79 Budget 


Public Safety 
10.6% 


Public 
Works 


Unclassified 
Cats 


General government 
en th 


Library 
3.2% 


Health i.1% 
Reserve 1% 
Recreation .83% 
Cemetery .2% 


COUNTRY SQUIRE 


CLEANSERS 


SCHOOLS 


(Schools normally represent 
65% of a town's budget in 
this state.) 


259°8034 oe —> 259°9794 


Doherty’s Garage, Inc. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN RD 


WILLIAM R. DOHERTY F 
LINCOLN, MA. 01773 


Pres. 


1978-79 Budget 


Debt 
Service 
Beas 


(includes 
some school 
borrowings) 


INDICATOR OF QUALITY? 


by Margaret Marsh 


Every year at the end of the School Budget 
sheet there appears a figure under the well 
known heading "PPC" -- Per Pupil Cost. 
Eagerly sought by critics and supporters 
alike, this figure, mechanically arrived 

at by the simple process of dividing totel 
cost by number of pupils, has no real educ- 
ational meaning. 


Clearly the PPC is vulnerable to two fac- 
tors which have nothing to do with assess- 
ing education as such -- inflation and 
changing school population. Obviously 


High School 
Tee: 
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Elementary Schools 
40.9% 


when the number of pupils decreases, the 
PPC increases without reference to what 
happens in the classroom. And the price of 
oil can make for greater increase than the 
price of books. So it is essential first 
to separate heating, lighting, upkeep, etc. 
from other costs of maintaining an educa- 
tional system more closely related to its 
primary purpose. 


Taking only the Instructional Budget, then, 
it is possible to use instructional coat 

as a dividend and produce a more significant 
quotient than total PPC, but in terms of 
actually sensing anything about what is be- 
ing learned and taught, this is almost as 
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Weekly Specials 


Think Spring — Our Seeds Are In! 
DAISIES 


DAFFODILS 


BRIGHTEN YOUR LIFE 
WITH A SPRING 
FLORAL ARRANGEMENT 


FLOWERS 
VEGETABLE 


HERBS 
— JUST ARRIVED — 
MINIATURE ROSE BUSHES 


EASTER LILIES 
We can wire your plants or flowers anywhere 


259-0538 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon—Sat. 9-5 


True Value) HARDWARE 


The Mall At Lincoin Station 
Our cost 22” CAST IRON STOVE $139.00 


REMEMBER MARCH IS RED TAG MONTH! 
Specials Were Now 
Toastmaster Toasters $22.95 $15.99 
Stillson Wrench 14” 8.99 498 
25’ Trouble Lights 6.19 3.79 
9” Paint Roller Sets 7.49 3.98 

Thistle Bird Seed 259-0652 
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INDICATOR OF QUALITY? (cont. ) 


abstract as the whole PPC. 


Program budgeting makes much more sense. 

As the School Committee looks at the cost 
of the Math program, for instance, in the 
whole system, in the different schools, in 
classrooms taught by the same teacher, they 
are coming closer to a declaration of value 
placed on certain parts of the curriculum. 


Critics of school budgets do well to do 
the same. 


By and large our schools are bent on in- 
stilling general knowledge as a prepara- 
tion for independent living. What value do 


we place on the parts of general knowledge 
-- arithmetic, written language, music, sim- 
ple science? Or, more specifically, on the 
multiplication table, on singing, on aware- 
ness of the natural environment? What 
portion of the Math program do we believe 
must be given to percentage, and how many 
dollars are we willing to devote to that 
purpose? What proportion is that of the 
cost of Math? Is it a reasonable propor- 
tion? How does it compare as a daily ex- 
pense with heating the Smith School or 
vacuuming the library? 


Independent application of this process 

to any phase of the curriculum -- especially 
a cherished phase -- is a useful exercise 
because it forces an awareness of values 

and actual educational tasks, makes priorities 
more precise and brings the onlooker-tax- 
payer face to face with his own indicators 

of quality. The latter have to have more 
meaning for him than the Per Pupil Cost. 


ORCHID GROWING IN LINCOLN 
by Betty Smith 


For most of us, orchids have a very special 
glamor, and we hesitate to think we might 
grow them. Gene Darling here in Lincoln 
says, "It is really easy to grow certain 
kinds of orchid plants. I have been doing 
it for about 12 years. My specialty is 
Phalaenopsis--the 'moth orchid'--which 
doesn't require much attention and will 
bloom in mid-winter for about three months. 
Even a kid can grow these! Dean Smith, who 
lives close by, now has six plants growing 
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in my basement light garden which he takes 
care of with my guidance, and several are 
blooming this winter. He began three years 
ago at the age of nine." 


Gene Darling's father was a gardener, but 
Gene was not. In fact, he says, "I really 
disliked it. I much preferred playing 
baseball, tennis, or football." But all 
this changed when he sprouted an avocado 
pit and discovered that he had a green 
thumb. Coleus, begonias, and bromeliads 
came next. Then an old friend in Lincoln, 
Henry Spencer, suggested that Gene try 
Phalaenopsis orchids. At that time Gene 
was growing bromeliads and other house 
plants in a basement light garden. 


"I grew the first orchids with great tre- 
pidation," Gene says, "but soon had brought 
a few plants into bloom and was so struck 
with their beauty that I converted my col- 
lection almost exclusively to orchids." 

He is now raising many different kinds of 
Phalaenopsis entirely for enjoyment. Al- 
though his orchids can be found in flower 
shows, they are there just for shared 
pleasure. For Gene a hobby should not be 
competitive. He feels a real sense of 
accomplishment in watching the change in 
His plants 


The moth orchids are most apt to be pink 
or white, but a phalaenopsis can be purple, 
green, or brown, spotted or striped. This 
kind of orchid originated in the warm cli- 
mate of the South Pacific but can also be 
grown on a windowsill in your home, in a 
greenhouse, or as Gene does under fluores- 
cent lights. There may be twelve or more 
flowers on a stem, and each bloom lasts 
for about three months. 
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Excellent Nine-Year-Old Swiedler Colonial 
Five Bedrooms Two and a Half Baths 
Four Fireplaces 
Mid-level Master Suite with Bookcased Study 
Area Perfect for Tennis Court or Swimming Pool 

MLS Exclusive 


; i A. H. TETREAULT, INC., Realtor 
LINCOLN ROAD, LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 


259-9220 


OUR THIRD DECADE... Offering the facilities of the largest, most experienced 
sales staff in the Lincoln area. 


SPECIALIZING IN...Lincoln, Sudbury, Weston, Wayland and other desirable 
West=of=Boston communities. 


MEMBER OF ...Central Middlesex Multiple Listing Service and the Greater 
Boston Multiple Listing Service. 


Jane Butler Ellen T. Flaherty 

John W. Carman Alfred Magaletta 
Garfield S. Chase, Jr. Paula C. Maloney 

John P. Cooper Lawrence A. Paglierani 
Ruth Copeland Jenny O. Woodworth 
Dorothy M. Darragh Glaixy’ FiaTetreanute. William H. Zirkel 


Arthur H. Tetreault, President 
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DRUG CO. 


RICHARD E. SAMSON 
JAMES X. SAUNDERS 


CARMIN J. SPIRO 


HOURS 
Mon. - Fri.: 7:30a.m. - 8p.m. 
Sat.: 7:30a.m. - 6p.m. 
Sun.: 7:30a.m. - lp.m. 


LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 


(259-9484) 


% 
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OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 


LINCOLN ROAD 


LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 


GIFTS for ALL 
ANTIQUES KIDS TOYS 
FRESH and FROZEN FOODS 

CANDY, CLOTHES and JEWELRY 


MON.-SAT. 


259-9876 
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How does Gene do all this? He controls 
temperature, humidity, and light. He 
waters his sixty plants twice a week, 
which takes him about an hour and a half 
each time. He varies the temperature 
with the season as well as by day and 
night. He repots each plant once a year. 
in September Gene forces the plants into 
bloom by allowing the night time tempera- 
tures to reach 55. F. Then when they start 
to bloom 90 days later he brings them out 
from under the lights and into his living 
room for the rest of the winter. 


Henry Spencer, a past president of the 
American Orchid Society, brings his orchids 
along in two greenhouses, one cool and one 
warm. By making use of the sunlight rather 
than indoor lighting and temperature con- 
trol, he can grow a wide variety of orchids. 
I visited his greenhouses after the blizzard 
and saw the array of color and freshness, 

a brilliant contrast to the snow banks. 


It all sounds easy and rewarding, so if 
you have a green thumb and want to try, 
get in touch with the American Orchid So- 
ciety, which is located in the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard in Cambridge. They have 
publications available and will be happy 


to tell you how to get started. 
\ /) 
LINCOLN, MASS. 


LINCOLN ROAD 


Country Squire 
luncheonette 


The next time you're 
in Lincoln Center 
stop by fora 
snack or a meal 
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WE DELIVER 
($15.00 minimum order) 


CASE DISCOUNTS 


(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 


Concord Center 369-2604 


NOTES FROM C.O.A.L. 


Tuesday-at-Pierce House 


March 21, 9-11 a.m., 60+ Health Clinic 

ll a.m. Program: Mrs. Leland 
Pollock of DeCordova will speak on "Land- 
scapes Remembered." All ages are welcome. 


A Social Afternoon with Games 
ocean ee eek Wt CS) Games 


The editor of the Council on Aging News- 
letter got dates thoroughly confused in 
announcing the February and March Social 
Afternoon with Games at Pierce House. 
Since it has been announced that this 
event would take place on March 23 in the 
Newsletter and in the Lincoln Review, it 
is now planned for that date. This po- 
pular occasion is usually held on the 
third Thursday of the month, and the 
editor apologizes to all the people in- 
convenienced by her errors. Come one, 
come all, to Pierce House: 

Thursday, March 23, 1:30-4:30 p.m. 


BBBEBBBAEBAE 
349505050605060606060606 


259-9104 


LINCOLN 


AND OTHER WEST OF BOSTON TOWNS 


CY 
Barbara WV. O'Brien 


REALTOR 


At The Depot 
SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 


Lois M. Alexander and Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 


259-9152 


LSRHS PLAY AND AUCTION 


Friday evening, March 17, will see the 
climax of the Lincoln-Sudbury Teachers' 
Association efforts to raise money for 


senior scholarships. At 8:00 p.m. they 
will present "Bullshot Crummond," a co- 
medy detective spoof with Barry Copp as 
the star. 


During intermission the silent auction 
will be concluded, with participants 
winning such items as a bird walk, pic- 
ture framing, gourmet meals, objets d'art, 
and other ingenious "treasures." 


Tickets will be available at the door. 


ASR» 


Now going to 
Boston fora 
hairdo isa 


Once if you wanted a really chic hair style you had 

to go to a salon on Newbury Street in Boston. Today, at 
Lincoln's new mall you have Capelli. And Capelli means 
hair, cut, designed, set and colored in the styles of today. 
Come and see us at Capelli — call for an appointment at 
259-0500. Mon. -Sat. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Thurs. 9 a.m. 
to9 p.m. 

Capelli. The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 


apelli 
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THE LINCOLN LWV LOOKS AT ENERGY 
by Lucile McMahon 


What mix of energy sources should we use 
in the United States, short term and long 
term? What policies and regulatory me- 
chanisms should the federal government use 
to achieve this balance? 


The League of Women Voters of Lincoln ad- 
dressed these questions as part of a na- 
tional study. Two morning and two evening 
discussion units were held, after a study 
committee had read and digested for pre- 
sentation the enormous amount of printed 
material on the subject, and had created 
a special Energy shelf at the library to 
make the best of it available to others 
in Lincoln. Summaries of points brought 
out in the discussions were sent to the 
League national headquarters for incor- 
poration with the views of League members 
throughout the country, as a basis for 
recommending governmental action. 


Lincoln Leaguers gave strong support to 
conservation, which informed estimates 
indicate could provide up to 25% of our 
energy needs up to the year 2000. This 
would include not only individual re- 
cycling efforts, insulation, and lowered 
levels of consumption of energy by auto- 
mobiles and by space and hot water heat- 
ing, but also, very importantly, improve- 
ments in the energy efficiency of appli- 
ances, cars and trucks, electrical 
generation, and industrial processes. 


Solar heating and cooling were endorsed. 
In addition it was brought out that 

solar electricity, in the form of arrays 
of photovoltaic cells for individual 
buildings or clusters of buildings looked 
technically and economically feasible by 
the late 1980s. Stewart Coffin of Old 
Sudbury Road, a resource person on the 
study committee, referred to the fact 
that he now heats his wood-working shop 
by a combination of solar collectors and 
a wood-burning stove, but he granted that 
this would be no solution for city dwellers 
or people in untimbered areas. 
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ENERGY (cont.) 


The potentials of other renewable energy 
sources were explored, including revita- 
lization of abandoned water power sites, 
especially in New England, and wind power 
and geothermal energy for certain regions. 


Among the non-renewable sources--coal, oil, 
natural gas, and nuclear fission--coal was 
thought to have the most potential, subject 
to stepped-up research and development to 
reduce mining hazards through improved 
technology, and to clean up coal combustion 
to prevent pollution damage to public 
health and the environment. 


To achieve a reliable balance of sources 
to meet needs, one option would be manda- 
tory federal standards for conservation, 
e.g., required levels of efficiency for 
automobiles and appliances. Another would 
be gradual deregulation of oil and natural 
gas prices, possibly accompanied by energy 
stamps for low income people. A combina- 
tion of tax incentives, disincentives, and 
other mechanisms could encourage conserva- 
tion and installation of systems using 
renewable sources. More federal research 
and development funds for renewables, as 
compared with the present heavy emphasis 
on nuclear power, is another option. No- 
body seemed to think that rationing, or 
banning or setting quotas on oil and gas 
imports, would be effective. 


Now we await the returns from League 
members in Dallas and Terre Haute. 


VO-TECH NEXT YEAR? 


The Minuteman Tech is accepting admission 
applications now for September 1978. The 
deadline is April 1. Open house is being 
held at the school every Thursday evening 
during March from 7 to 9 p.m. for pros- 
pective students and their parents. Guid- 
ance counselors, special needs staff, ad- 
mMinistrators and representatives from the 
eight vocational specialties and the acade- 
mic departments will be available at all 
the open house sessions. 


For more information call William Hayward, 
Director of Admissions, at 861-6500. 


LINCOLN'S 


COMMUNITY 


Groceries 


& 
Provisions 


Whatever 
you 


want 
us to 


be. 
/ 
hi Savings Bank 
West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; 
Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510 


Lincoln Travel Service 
Sun S Rest 


Gourmet Dining 


SE > 
TRY A CRUISE 


The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
Tel: (617) 259-8168 


Lumunize 


by Clairol 
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Wallcoverings ¢ Upholstery ® 


Inside - 
Outside 


Paint and 
Home Decoratin 
Studio 
259-0310 
The Mall - at Lincoln Sta. 
Lincoln Road 
Lincoin,Ma.o1773 
dohn & Loretta 
Akers 


Window 
Shades 
Save 


Energy 


We're Your' 
Window 
People 


Slipcevers @ Paints e Stains e Wallcoverings ® Fabrics 


* Window Shades * 


LETTER TO A FRIEND 


Dear subscriber, 
Please renew now? 


We need you! 
(And we know when your present sub- 


e SZuljedieo e JULIOO[ YY e S8lladviq Ul0}SND e 


scription runs out, so you won't be paying 


twice.) But unlike the big magazines, we 
can't afford to send you umpteen reminders. 


Turns on the lights in your hair 
Great News! 
We're now featuring Luminize, the exciting new shade-of- 
difference conditioning treatment that you've seen in 
Vogue and all the leading fashion magazines. 
You'll love Luminize. It brings out your hair's natural 
highlights as it conditions. Leaves your hair radiant and 
glowing. 


Liucolu Geauty Salou 


Owner: Jeanne Sokolowski 
Lewis St. Lincoln 259-8361 


With you for a subscriber, do we 
NEED to? 
Send $3.50 for ten issues to 


Lincoln Review, Inc. 
Box 45 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 


Name . ° e e ° ° e e ° e e e e ° e . 


Street . e ° e . e e e e e e ° e ° od 


LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 
P.O.Box 45 

Lincoln Center 

Mass. 01773 


U.S.Postage Pai 
Permit No. 37 | 
Lincoln,MA 0177: 


HELLER CANISTERS 


(Airtight and see through) 


Mr. & Mrs. Robert Loud 
Conant Rd 


White, Yellow, Brown, Green 
“Something “Special 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Rd., Lincoln 259-0574 


Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30 


Lincoln, Mass. 01773 
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Relocating? aa, 
coast-Coast Standish Rowe Realty 


Gallerv Gets Results! 
983 Massachusetts Ave. Acton, Mass.01720 Gallery Of Homes 


| (617) 263-5820 Winter St. Lincoln, Mass. 01773 37 Thoreau St. Concord, Mass. 01742 
; 259-8593 (617) 369°6175 


--eand see inside... 
Recollections of Robert M. Pierce 
by His Granddaughter (page 15) 
Little League by Mary Ann Hales (page 9) 
Review of Kindleberger's new book by 
Adeline Naiman (page 7) 
Summer Calendar (page 20) 


SELECTIVE AS ALWAYS 


Last week's Town Meeting had no trouble reaching a quorum. 
With 602 people there it equalled the attendance of an annual 
Town Meeting and filled the student seats of the Brooks Audi- 
torium to the ceiling, the Winchell rezoning being the 
obvious piece de resistance. This was moderator Dave Donald- 
son's first Town Meeting, and under his guidance the hors 
d'oeuvres were quickly gotten through. 


Article 1 was a bookkeeping item, involving $12,377 going to 
snow and ice removal, and was passed unanimously. 


Article 2 was a request from the Selectmen for $500 to pay for 
routine operation and maintenance expenses at the Codman Barns. 
The Finance Committee approved this one, which should have been 
requested in March but had been unintentionally left out of 

the budget, and covered such things as the light and water 
bills. Passed unanimously. 


Article 3. This $9200 was needed because the Town has had a 
near 25% increase in its Blue Cross bill. Passed unanimously. 


Article 4 establishes a Youth Committee and gives them $7400 
from the Recreation Committee budget. They are expected to 
widen their activities gradually and in 1979 to have charge 
of all after-school activities. The three members are to be 
appointed by Selectmen, Recreation and School Committees. 
Passed unanimously. 


Articles 5, 6, and 7 involving the Winchell land were chaired 
by the "old moderator" Charles Wadsworth. Dave Donaldson 
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Come in now...and 
make your choice 
from a fabulous 
assortment of 
patterns and colors! 


the only no-wax floor with 
the beautiful richness 
Of INLAID GOLOR! 


Not just printed-on color...but deep-down Inlaid 
Color that glows from within, for a dramatic, three- 
dimensional effect that no printed-on pattern can 
achieve! It's remarkably rich, thanks to the buildup 
of thousands of varicolored granules. 


We carry a complete line of Armstrong flooring 
tiles and floor care products. 


Inside- Outside 


Home Decoratino Studio 
The Mall at LincolinSta CJ 259-0310 


—— 


TOWN MEETING (cont.) 


stepped down for these since he had worked 
closely with these questions on the Plan- 
ning Board. He displayed his parting gift 
from the Planning Board, not a Foster 
Nystrom painting or other elegant present, 
but a plastic bubble with the legend "In 
Case of Emergency Break Glass" and inside 
-= a muzzle. 


Ever since the March Town Meeting voted 
against rezoning, local boards and neigh- 
borhood representatives have been meeting 
to effect a compromise, keeping the bene- 
fits of rezoning while respecting the 

local preference for a development that 

was attractive to families with children. 
An R-3 zone has twice the number of living 
units as R-l but 70% of the space is left 
open. Article 5, amending the present zon- 
ing by-law yet again to allow up to 20% 
detached single-family dwellings, was 
written with the assumption that families 
with children would be attracted to the 
detached dwellings. Also, as LWV head 

Ruth Ann Hendrickson pointed out in support 
of the article, the Town has expressed a 
desire for a diversity of housing within 
developments, and the result of the amend- 
ment would be in keeping with this desire. 


Considered together, Articles 5 and 7 
engrossed nearly three hours of debate. 
John Caswell, chairman of the Planning 
Board, reviewed the "additional study" 
mandated by the annual Town Meeting which 
has taken 100% of Planning Board time 
since March, and presented the case for 
R-3 rezoning of the Winchell land, witha 
resulting 50 condominium units, 8 


detached dwellings, and two Winchell family 


houses. This revised proposal, supported 
by the Finance Committee, the Conservation 
Commission, the Water Department, the LW, 
and the Farrar Pond Associates, reserves 
70 acres for conservation, preserves the 
shore line and trails, assures the Town 
of a superior future well, and offers a 
building design far more compatible with 
the surroundings than is customary for 
condominiums. The debate was conscien- 
tious and prolonged; the final vote: 
Article 7, 448-65; Article. 5, 501-13. 
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Article 6, to acquire the excellent well 
site recently found on the Winchell land, 
was passed over as unneeded as it became 
Spar COLE STown nncer may 1c teas 


Article 8 allowed us to apply $24,000 of 
state road money to roads, instead of 
having it go into free cash, again unani- 
mous. 


Article 9 gives the Police Department $8000 
for increased patrolling during the summer, 
hoping to reduce breaking and entering 
among other summer problems. Extra men 
will be drawn from Lincoln's special and 
auxiliary policemen. (The auxiliaries 

are volunteers who were originally organ- 
ized during World War II for Civil Defense 
duties, and revived for the Bicentennial 
invasion. They are not paid but will 
receive mileage when they use their own 
cars.) Using these extra men, the police 
will have three cars on the road at all 
times. 
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Article 10 dealt with repairs for Codman 
Barns A and B. A is the small free- 
standing barn, and B and C are attached. 
Barn C, where the Farm Fair events are 
held, was refloored several years ago. 
Barns A and B are currently under repair. 
The Codman Trust has committed its funds 
for the repair. However, the amount of 
money available from the Fund per year is 
not adequate to cover the anticipated cost 
of the present repairs. Consequently, the 
Selectmen have proposed to follow the pro- 
cedure used in building the milkhouse and 
the Codman Pool. 
needed now, and the Trust pays the yearly 
principal and interest until the debt is 
discharged. Article 10 calls for authori- 
Patron to’ DOLTOWnoDU, UUG. | inere mis: no: tax 
impact. A two-thirds vote was required, 
and the article passed unanimously. 


Article 11 asked to raise the amount for 
repair of the Town Barn, voted in March, 
from $9200 to $21,700. Problems center 
around heating the place, parts of which 
are kept warm so work can be done and 

parts of which are kept above freezing so 
the pipes won't freeze and so loaded sanders 
can be put in at night ready to go when 
called on. Doing this used 5000 gallons of 
fuel last winter. Since there was no real 
agreement on the best and most economical 
way to solve these problems, the Finance 
Committee advocated turning this one down 
and the Town Meeting did so. This could 
mean that we go into next winter with the 
old oilburner using another 5000 gallons of 
fuel and the body shop supplementing it 
with propane (an expensive solutiwn). 


Article 12. This brought back before the 
Town the guestion of Flint land needed to 
extend and protect the cemetery. A 

cluster development is now planned, whose 
open space will give some of the protection, 
and the Town is buying 2.79 acres, with 
$13,500 from cemetery funds and $4500 

voted by the Town Meeting. 


Article 13, having to do with a tract 
known as the Pine Hill Parcel, owned by 
the Sandy Pond Trust, was withdrawn by 

the Conservation Commission after it had 
determined that there will be more time to 


The Town borrows the amount 


negotiate a solution satisfactory to 
protecting water resources without outright 
purchase. 


In Article 14, the proposed 63 acres had 
been reduced to 45, also owned by the Sandy 
Pond Trust, of timely and crucial impor- 
tance to preserving Sandy Pond as a safe 
water resource. The geology of the tract 
precludes any such solution as on the 
Winchell property. The League of Women 
Voters at its action meeting, and the Fi- 
nance Committee in its recommendations at 
the meeting, went on record as being con- 
vinced of the importance of this acquisi- 
tion. The Water Commissioners, in their 
position paper handed out at Town Meeting, 
strongly recommended its acquisition, 
"critical “to the. protection of this vital 
resource (Sandy Pond, our prime source)". 


The Finance Committee went further and said 


it was convinced that the $140,000 purchase 


price represents a fair value, and agreed 
with the Conservation Commission's cost 
estimates of funding: $5,000 in existing 
accounts, with good prospects of some state 
or federal aid, and bonding the remainder. 


Action required a two-thirds majority; 
Since the first vote was not unanimous, a 
count was made. Those voting against 
seemed to be less concerned with the objec- 
tive than with a general distaste for 
incurring financial obligations. But 

they were a small minority and the article 
passed, 178 - 7. 


Article 15 was another story. Although 

the Conservation Commission had tentatively 
proposed to the Town two years ago the 
acquisition of 14 acres at the corner of 
Lincoln Road and Mackintosh Lane as impor- 
tant to protect the watershed of the Town 
Well, and as a connector to conservation 
land behind the tract, in further negotia- 
tions with the owner and further tests on 
the land, it was now proposing the purchase 
of 74: acres, at a price of $49,000, 

which would leave three saleable lots. 

The proposed deal represented considerable 
generosity to the Town on the part of the 
owner; the two additional building lots 
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which could be made from the tract would 
have a market value above that quoted the 
Town. One resident from another area en- 
dorsed the purchase because of the visual 
beauty from Lincoln Road which would benefit 
all who passed that way. 


However, based on evidence that five 
drainage systems would be no more threaten- 
ing to the Town Well than three, the 

LWV, the Finance Committee, and the Board 
of Water Commissioners were not convinced 

of the necessity for this purchase. Neither 
were the voters, who rejected it. 


Article 1%, money for bus safety features, 
was passed over. 


Article 17 added $2,449.31 to money voted 
earlier for the emergency generator at 

the Fire and Police Station. The generator 
is now functioning, even though it needs a 
pipe extension to the roof to be in tiptop 
shape. It recently covered a power outage 
of short duration. It is on an auto- 

matic timer and is tested once a week. 


259-9152 $3 
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SAVE A LIFE 


Choking, drug overdose, falling, fire, and 
heart attack -- all common emergencies 
which occur in the home -- have been drama- 
tized in a first aid film made by the 
Gallery of Homes international network of 
independent real estate brokers in coop- 
eration with the American Red Cross. 


This half-hour film, "One Person Too Late," 
appeared on Channel 7 on June 18 and will 
be on TV again in the fall. Meanwhile 
school, church, or civic organizations 

who would like to schedule a showing of 

the film may do so by contacting Standish 
Rowe Realty Gallery of Homes, 369-6175 

in Concord. 


The mevie,is-offered free as a community 
service to any interested group. 


Frequently it takes a first hand exper- 
ience of a life threatening emergency to 
make people wish they knew more first 
aid, and this is what galvanized the 
Rowes' interest in this program. 


Raymond Zelehoski, executive director of 
the Concord chapter of the Red Cross, will 
present a talk to go with the film. There 
is a pamphlet describing proper first aid 
techniques, and viewers may also choose 

to take the "Home Emergency Quiz." Those 
who complete it will receive a certificate 
of recognition from the American Red Cross. 


"Presented with five life-threatening 
emergencies and four possible responses 
to each," Standish Rowe reports, "the 
viewer is asked to choose the first aid 
method which would save the victim's life. 
The correct choice is later revealed 

and the technique demonstrated." 


Home accidents are the fourth leading cause 
of fatalities in the U.S. Each year 
thousands of Americans lose their lives 
because people who could help do not know 
the proper life-saving techniques. 


Any group, formal or not, may sign up for 
a showing of "One Person Too Late," now 
Or an the fall. 
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PLASTIC TRAVEL ACCESSORIES: A large soap dish 
($1.50), a folding toothbrush ($1.50), a folding 
mirror with one magnifying mirror and one 
regular ($2.95), a plastic hairbrush excellent 
for untangling wet hair ($2.00), and a bright 
soft plastic dispenser bottle for water or skin 
lotions ($1.00). All available in red, yellow ° 
or blue, singly or together. 
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NATURE IS TOO MUCH WITH US 
By Lucile McMahon 


Nature is too much with us: late and soon, 

Grubbing and weeding, we lay waste our 
powers; 

Little we know of culture that is ours; 

We have given our minds away, a sordid 

boon! 
Pianos gather dust, are out of tune, 
While we hoist hoses aimed at thirsty 


flowers, 
Or mow the grass that burgeons at all 
hours, 
Or fertilize the bulbs gone by in June. 
The flesh in weak. Great God! I'd rather 
be 


A nine-to-fiver in a tower of glass. 

So might I, city-housed in privacy, 

Buy roses at a shop, without a crass 
Beetle to fight; play music; even see 

A play; read Wordsworth as the hours pass. 


NESTING SITES $100,000 AND UP 


With Joan Kimball and Susie Brooks as 
co-chairmen, the Lincoln Housing Committee 
is meeting regularly to look into housing 
needs in Lincoln. They have already met 
three times, and a fourth meeting is 
scheduled for the first week in July (see 
postings in the Town Hall). 


Committee members include John Benson, 
Abigail Avery, Lang Wales, Patricia Morse, 
Ruth Ann Hendrickson, Rev. Thomas Kershaw, 
Emily Bergen, and Alan McClennen. 


Appointed by the Selectmen after the March 
Town Meeting, this committee has a wide 
mandate to look into housing questions -- 
from an inventory of existing dwellings, 
to identification of unmet needs and ways 
in which they might be met, to moderate 
income housing, housing for older citi- 
zens, immediate possibilities using the 
Umbrello land, and recommendations as to 
whether Lincoln needs a Housing Author- 
ity. 


The committee welcomes ideas from everyone 
concerned. Write, go to meetings, button- 
hole committee members at the post office. 


LINCOLN REVIEW. 


MANIAS, PANICS, AND CRASHES 
A History of Financial Crises 
by Charles P. Kindleberger 
(Basic Books, Inc. 1978) 
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A Lay Review by Adeline Naiman 


One fine day in the first decade of this 
century, my sisteen-year-old future mother 
stopped a run on the Yorkshire Penny Sav- 
ings Bank by pushing through the line of 
panicked withdrawers to the hand-wringing 
teller and saying in her clear, confident 
voice, "I'd like to deposit my money, 
please," as she thrust forward her few 
poor shillings. Everything stopped, 
people came to their senses -- if a 

young girl could trust her all to the 
bank, the rumors must be false -- and the 
next-day Yorkshire Post carried a banner 
headline, "Young Woman Saves the Bank." 


Until today, I had not realized that my 
mother was acting (in a microcosmic way) 

as a Lender of Last Resort, what Profes- 
sor Kindleberger describes as the neces- 
sary last-stage intervener in a financial 
crisis, who by pouring money into the con- 
flagration cools it. That the Lender of 
Last Resort has been, historically, the 
central bank of a country or an interna- 
tional monetary resource and that its 
rationale has been fiscal rather than 
psychological does not invalidate my model. 
Without such last-minute intervention, 

the depressions which follow on out-of-con- 
trol monetary expansions have been severe 
and long. This is a central conclusion 

of Kindleberger's remarkable book, which 
is less a history of financial crises than 
an analysis of notable ones in the West 
frome. /20° On. 


The book is remarkable because it starts 
from such totally assimilated erudition 

of such a broad and comprehensive kind that 
it can present in just over 200 pages a 
perspective on two centuries of history 
that is mind-opening to an economic ignor- 
amus. Jewels of concise description fall 
into the dim grid remaining from iung-ago 
History I and illuminate it. So this was 
what was really going on, not just the 
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battles, the kings and queens! lLiter- 
ature gets some light, too, as the econ- 
omist beams on Dreiser, Stead, Trollope, 
Balzac, and Zola (but not Dickens). 


As for economics itself, this is a book 
to define the turf for the thoughtful 
novice, as well as the dine-out dilet- 
tante who is willing to work hard for the 
pleasure of compact knowledge. This is 
what Keynesians think, and this is what 
Monetarism is all about: both, in Kin- 
dleberger's view, are incomplete and he 
makes a convincing case. (Everything I 
sort of wanted to know about economics 
but was too ignorant to ask.) 


What the book is not is a sensational 
recreation of the landmarks of economic 
disaster. Professor Kindleberger is out 
to educate, not to titillate. He makes 
us see acts, decisions, and forces as 

the dramatis personae of history and 
shows us the interconnectedness of hist- 
Orical events. He is the arch-prophet 

of cause-and-effect, reason's exemplar, 
and literate to boot. What other econ- 
omists will make of his brilliance I 
can't predict. They share in an informed 
vision of a world in which money is an 
end, and not simply a conventional means; 
in which individual greed becomes mass 
unreason (in an inexorable sequence which 
Kindleberger crisply delineates); in 
which we avidly collude in our own des- 
truction, prey to con artists who know 

we sucker ourselves. For smug speculators 
and the burned, for the tempted and the 
innocent, above all for those who are 
above it all, this book is an essential 
education -- and a pleasure. 
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SUMMER'S HERE 


As always, the largest assortment of gourmet 
cooking utensils, baskets and knives in the area. 

The art of the basket weaver, the craftsmanship of the 
potter, the cutler, the glassblower — tasteful, beautiful 
and practical gifts. 

We enjoy serving you, and remember: “Practically 
nothing as advertised on T.V.” 
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CONCORD SHOP 


25 Walden St., Concord 


and 
Faneuil Hail Marketplace Boston 
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H.B. KNOWLES, 
Inc. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


259-9000 


24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
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PLAY BALL! 
by Mary Ann Hales 


Bending hard over the handlebars, the 
riders speed on their way to Center, Smith 
or Town Field. This is no casual matter 
for the intent riders, for something spec- 
ial is about to take place -- Little 
League. 


That magic sound of the bat meeting the 
ball involves almost 175 Lincoln young- 
sters this season. 


The youngest players are in the Farm 
League which meets on Saturday mornings. 
Under the direction of Dave Clevenson, 
four teenage students (Jennifer Thomas, 
Hillary Frank, Stephanie Sutton, and 
Debbie DeJesus) help the players practice 
hitting, throwing, running, and catching. 
Parents frequently help out by working with 
groups of four on specific skills. Though 
the children sometimes divide into teams 
to play, the emphasis is strictly non- 
competitive. 


Third through 6th graders may participate 
in the Lincoln Boys/Girls League, infor- 
mally called Little League. This league is 
not a member of the National Association of 
Little Leagues, explains Marc Onigman, 
president. The town league finds the for- 
mal league too restrictive and competitive. 


Twelve teams play in our league, with 
11-12 players each. Every child who wants 
to play is allowed to and no try-outs are 
held. This philosophy carries through to 
the games, as exemplified by batting order. 
Standard league procedure is to have nine 
players, whereas Lincoln includes them 
all, no matter how many. 


Seventh and 8th graders play on the Pony 
League, which has two teams and 25 play- 
ers this year. 


Funds are raised by townwide subscription 
and by parents who donate. Mr. Onigman 
explains that in past years funds have 

been adequate but that the coming year will 
require a temporary increase. Much equip- 
ment is old and needs replacing. The 
league does not provide individual gloves 
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but does include essential safety gear 
for catcher, batter, and runners. The 
league also hopes to provide each team 
with its own equipment bag next year. 


If you have never stopped to watch one of 
the games, you have missed a delightful 
scene. A continuous hubbub of noise and 
shouts fills the ballfield. Though the 
number of spectators is usually small, 
they shout for a good play or a score by 
"their" team. It is also pleasant to 
note the absence of unpleasant remarks 
about players or umpire. 


Paper cups half-full of juice or water 
dot the benches. Mosquitoes attack play- 
ers and spectators alike, and younger 
brothers and sisters practice their pitch- 
ing and catching on the sidelines. Dogs 
meander around and occasionally stop 

the game entirely. One player's dog 
snatched his glove and led both teams 

a merry chase until they caught him. 


Girls play on all the teams and are 
accepted and welcomed. I note that they, 
too, imitate the stance of the big league 
players. Outfielders stand glove on 

hip, hat pulled down, awaiting a long 
drive. The pitcher chews gum instead 

of tobacco but produces the time- 

honored wind-up. Batters stand fiercely 
tensed and ready with an eagle eye on 

the pitcher. The teams may lose by astro- 
nomical scores (34-1) but it seems that 
in Lincoln the joy is in playing, not 
winning. 


A most impressive thing about the 

leagues is the dedication of the people 
who make it all possible -- men like 
Walter Keyes, Leo Algeo, and Mare Onig- 
man who form the executive committee -- 
the managers and umpires who give so much 
time and energy -- the teenagers who 
frequently work most closely with the 


_players and provide a fine model for them. 


If you drive by the fields one late after- 
noon or Saturday morning, stop by and 
share in this exciting and energizing 
phenomenon. It's too good to miss. 
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YOUTH COMMITTEE REORGANIZES 


Transition from the old to the new Youth 
Committees will be made this summer, as 
the new three-man board authorized by the 
June Town Meeting takes over from the 
Recreation sub-committee headed by Jane 
Moss. 


Where formerly the Youth Committee has 
dealt zshiefly with recreation for 

grades 6 - 8, the new Committee will 
provide activities for all Lincoln youth, 
ies ee 


The new Committee will prepare to take 
over after-school sports and social events 
beginning this fall, and to that end they 
are hoping to hire a coordinator-organizer. 
The job description is as follows: 


The: Lincoln Youth Committee is looking 
for an experienced adult who works well 
with children to organize and coordinate 
after school activities, monthly dances, 
and seasonal events for Lincoln youth. 
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Salaried position for 32 weeks. Must 

have a good working knowledge of Lincoln. 

The Town of Lincoln is an Equal Opportunities 
Employer. Send resume and references to 

Jane Moss, RFD #1, Lincoln, Mass. 01773. 


VEXED ASSESSING 


Goodness knows how many hours of high- 
priced time on the part of our Assessors 
have gone to bring Lincoln in line with 
state policy. The quiet revolution began 
with the State Supreme Judicial Court's 
decision in the Sudbury case, December 
1974. 


All during 1975 and the spring of 1976, 
the Board of Assessors studied property 
values and checked sales. In June of 

1976 they sent all landowners the proposed 
new assessments, which were then expected 
to be the basis of the 1977 taxes. 

That caused such an uproar all round, 

the Town postponed implementing it, 

hoping that the progress already made 
would suffice for the State Tax Commis- 
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ion and the court who were receiving 
regular reports of progress. 


Meanwhile Burckett and the Board went on 
refining the valuations, applying not 
only the information from the Wetlands 
zoning map, but also the data from 

test pits and similar investigations. 
Thus they were able to estimate which 
areas were likely to have adequate per- 
collation and which not. 


This past May, we all received more com- 
plete information on assessments, street 
by street, these based on the valuations 
of January 1, 1978. (Assessments are 
always "as of" January 1, every year, 
and if you put up a house on January 2 
it doesn't count until the following 
year.) 


These valuations will be the basis of 
our tax due November 1 this year. What 
the tax will be nobody knows until the 
rate is set, and that can't happen until 


after Town Meeting in June and after the 
state antes up the money it distributes 
to the towns (it's late this year). 


Since their mailing went out, Chairman 
Douglas Burckett and Evan Semerjian and 
Joseph Howard have been meeting with 
townsfolk on an average of two nights 

a week. And Burckett has been seeing 
more people in the right rear office 

in the Town Hall all day every day. 


As Burckett says, "Let's get all the 
headaches we can now and get them over 
Wiehe: 


Once the whole town is shifted over to 
the new base, the Assessors plan to keep 
up to date, rechecking on a regular basis. 
The state redoes the equalized valuation 
every two years, on the even years, and 
they will try to keep in step with that. 
With something like 1700 separate par- 
cels to check these days, that's an in- 
creasingly heavy burden. 
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OFFICE HOURS: WEEKDAYS 9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. TO 1 P.M. 
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Tues. & Thurs. 9-7 


THE PERFECT FINISHING TOUCH John Nastasi 


Light elegant eyewear conforming to the contours i 
of your face. To complete your perfect image pay us George Bourque 53 Main Street 


a visit and view our collection of fashion eyewear by 


1 SSAINAURFNE Opticians Concord, Mass. 
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SEEDS Personalized Arrangements 
UNUSUAL BLOOMING PLANTS 


BLOOMING CACTUS i : 
LARGE FOLIAGE PLANTS : Weddings 


We can wire your plants or flowers anywhere! 
259-0538 
‘The Mallat Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon—Sat.9-5 eee 


Letters & Comment 


WRONG WEAPON, WRONG TARGET 


Proposition 13, Proposition 24, whatever 
the local name for this popular hysteria, 
we in Lincoln have a particular reason for 
fighting it off as best we can by every 
politican means available. 


Where is the big waste, where are the 
uncontrollable spenders? Here in Lincoln 
or at the state level, the federal level? 


Bincoln 1S a viable political entity: Its 
Town Meeting still works. Its citizens 
still put in long hours working for the 
good of all. And we pinch the pennies, 


not the millions and billions. 


Cut off the property tax base, and where 
are we? Dependent on state and federal 
@narity, at best. 


The property tax may be regressive, cum- 

bersome, old fashioned, inequitable. But 
it gives us the power to control our own 

affairs. 


Politicians are going to respond to Jarvis 
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tions, like the "circuit breaker" and 
proposition 13, are not good answers and 
are not in the best interests of the 
Commonwealth. 


The League believes that property tax 
relief is essential. But the League 

also believes that state revenues should 
be used to pay for state services and to 
relieve the local property tax in a way 
which equalizes municipal resources. %* 
Neither the "circuit breaker" bill nor the 
proposition 13 meet these criteria. 


The "circuit breaker" does not reduce 
property taxes. It rebates money to cer- 
tain individuals who qualify under the 
bill and when two individuals have the 
same income it rewards the one who owns 
or rents a more valuable or expensive 
home. It would require a new department 
to administer and the mechanism for ad- 
ministration has not been well thought 
out. The League believes that this is not 
a responsible way to use state revenues. 


The legislature has proposed two new ways 
to relieve the property tax -- state assump- 
tion of court costs and a new school aid 


in ways most convenient to them. For in- formula. Both these proposals meet League 
stance, the Globe reported that our Senate criteria. We support the immediate and 


Ways and Means Committee tacked a freeze 

on local spending to a $50.6 million def- 
iciency budget. Obviously they don't mind 
if the Jarvis storm breaks over local heads. 


full take over of court costs -- the revenue 
seems to be available for full funding now. 
We also support the new school aid formula 
which corrects the inequities in the pres- 


: ent Chapter 70 formula. 
Total tax reform is certainly needed -- P 


but meanwhile let's not take the ax to 
the only well-controlled source of public 
money. 


"Proposition 13 fever" will certainly get 
worse if the legislature is not responsible 
in the fiscal '79 budget. This is a crit- 
ical juncture. All legislators need support 
from constituents to act responsibly. Urge ) 
our legislators to support the takeover of 
court costs by the state and to implement 
the new school aid formula. Urge them to 
eliminate the "circuit breaker." 


By Ruth Hapgood 


FINANCIAL COMMON SENSE 


To the Editor: 


Write Representative Ed Dickson, the 

State House, Boston, Mass. 02133, and 
Senator Carol Amick, the State House, 
Boston Mass. 02133. Do it today! | | 


The League of Women Voters urges citizens to 
contact their legislators at once to show 
support for reasonable and responsible ap- 
proaches to the complex question of gov- 
ernmental finances. There is a lot of 
pressure for simple, dramatic solutions to 
very complex problems. These simple solu- 


Ruth Ann Hendrickson, president 
Lincoln League of Women Voters 
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FIRST OFFERING - NINE ROOMS 


OVER FOUR THOUSAND SQUARE FEET OF LIVING AREA 


TENNIS COURT - CENTRALLY AIR CONDITIONED 


BY PRIOR APPOINTMENT 
MLS $249,000.00 


A. H. TETREAULT, INC., Realtor 
LINCOLN ROAD, LINCOLN 
617-259-9220 
& 

137 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON 
617-899-5800 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ROBERT MORRIS PIERCE 


by Joanna Pierce Bradshaw 


Introductory Note 


The house described in the ensuing charac- 
ter sketch is known as the Pierce House. 

It was built in 1900 by my great-grand- 
father, John Howard Pierce, who was the 
father of Robert Morris Pierce, my grand- 
father, about whom I have written below. 
The house is located on Weston Road in 
Lincoln, and is surrounded by lawns, fields 
and a park -- the latter was left by John 
Howard to the town to be enjoyed by its 
inhabitants but is now visited by many from 
adjacent towns. My grandfather lived in 
the house until his death in 1949 at the 
age of 79. My grandmother lived on there 
until her death in 1964. 


The house was copied after the handsome 
Longfellow House in Cambridge, Mass., and 

is neo-Federalist in style. For its earlier 
years, it had (in summer) green and white 
striped awnings and its pale yellow paint 
‘was covered by ivy. At one time, also, 

my grandfather could look out of his 

library windows onto an elegant rose gar- 
den which eventually became overgrown 

and has disappeared. 


On his daily walks to the post office, my 
grandfather passed by a handsome yellow 
barn which once had housed horses and car- 
riages. This barn burned down in 1950 but 
was a great place to play as a youngster. 
There were regal blue spruce and a large 
stand of pines near the barn, too, but 
these were almost all lost in the hurricane 
of 1939. 


The house, which, by the way, boasts 
seven fireplaces, now belongs to the Town 
of Lincoln and is used for weddings and 
semi-public affairs. It is also a vital 
center for the activities of the elderly. 


Gagapa 


As an infant I had gurgled the word "gaga" 
whenever my grandmother approached and I 
have considered privately that I must have 
been an unusually clear-thinking infant 


for having tacked "pa" onto "gaga" after 


I'd seen my grandfather several times. 
Gagapa proved to be at least as unusual 
as the name I had given him (and by which 
he was known subsequently to my friends 
and friends of my friends). 


I never really stopped to think of Gaga- 
pa as especially singular but more as a 
taken-for-granted part of the household 
which I shared with my grandparents - 
untilsethe night he:had sac stroke, Mie 
seemed incredible to me that this man 
who for eighty-odd years had boasted of 
his absolute possession of the "New Eng- 
land constitution" could be ill. It was 
the only time I could remember that he 
had ever shown so much as a common cold 
Symptom. But, there he was - in his bed 
in his garret bedroom on the third floor 
of our roomy but somewhat gloomy house 
near Boston in the country. The doctor 
had been called in spite of Gagapa's in- 
dignant protests and then had gone, saying 
somberly to my grandmother and me that 
it would be extremely unlikely if Mr. 
Pierce survived the night. Consequently, 
late that night I went to bed and as 
sleep was not available I lay quietly 
remembering about Gagapa. 


His own son, my father, died when I was 
ten and my mother moved out west leaving 
me to live with Gaga and Gagapa. My 
grandfather tried to show me in his own 
way that I wasn't unloved and one of these 
ways involved an occasional lap-sitting. 
This, in itself, was uncomfortable as I 
was a gangly child and my grandfather's 
knees were like two mountain crags. How- 
ever, the compensation consisted of learn- 
ing to read phoneticized nursery rhymes, 
several books of which Gagapa had com- 
piled and had had published by his own 
small company called the Pierce Library. 
(The Library was a result of his disill- 
usionment with ordinary publishers who 
with some regret returned his manuscripts 
commenting inevitably that his field of 
writing was limited to the interests of 
only a rare type of pedant.) 


Gagapa was very much attached to a 
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GAPAPA (cont. ) 

machine which produced the printed word 
but otherwise in no way resembled what 
one usually thinks of as a typewriter. 
This instrument was purchased for twenty- 
fice cents at a second-hand shop during 
one of Gagapa's infrequent visits to New 
York=City (to check up’ on the! Gibrary 
and on a loft building the repair costs 
of which never failing to exceed any 
revenue from the tenants.) This rick- 
ety-framed machine was used by my 
grandfather for the next twenty-five 
years and I believe it is still in the 

Fe) as ae Ho 


At his desk, which was made of very 
heavy and very dark mahogany Gagapa and 
his machine would turn out seldom-ending 
rolls of neatly-pasted-together manu- 
script. One day Gagapa, in a strange 
nood something close to playful, asked 
me if I'd like to see the manuscript un- 
rolled. I agreed eagerly as its length 
had long been a source of speculation on 
the part of various small playmates and 
myself. Gagapa placed a solid marble 
paperweight on one end of the paper on 
the desk and uncurled the cylindrical 
mass onto the floor of the library, out 
into the wide hall, then through the 
dining room, across the butler's pantry, 
into the kitchen (much to the astonish- 
ment of our old cook, Henrietta) and then 
through the laundry. The roll was still 
plumpish when we reached the back porch 
abd not depleted until we were at the 
barn door. 


Sometime later I asked Gagapa what this 
particular manuscript had been and he 
replied, "the first half of 'The Roose- 
velt Road to Ruin.'" 


I think that if my grandfather had known 
that my grandmother, who had once been a 
suffrafette and was very "independent" in 
a charmingly feminine way, had voted for 
Mr. Franklin D- Roosevelt, he would have 
been sufficently enraged to tear up ia 
week's collection of his copious poli- 
tical clippings from the Boston Evening 
Transcript, or worse. I was too young 

to understand the motives for such in- 


tensesteeling bucemerely, accepted it, 
while my grandmother invested in a port- 
able radio in order to hear Mr. Roose- 
velt's fire-side chats in the seclusion 
of her bedroom 


Gapapa's method of keeping physically 

fit produced a certain feeling of small 
ritualism - especially in the front hall. 
The post office - general store was vis- 
ited for each incoming mail three times 

a day, six days a week. Outgoing letters 
were placed on the drop-leaf table at the 
west of the hall and incoming were placed, 
by Gapapa, on the drop-leaf table at the 
east end of the hall. If stamps were de- 
sired, it was necessary to have the exact 
number of pennies on the west table as 
well as a small piece of paper stating 
the order. 


Once, during my adolescence, in a care- 
less frame of mind I made the mistake of 
offering to get Gapapa some stamps as I 
was going to the post office myself. 

He gave me a quarter, as he had no pen- 
nies, and asked me to buy him eight 
"threes." I did this but somewhere had 
misplaced the remaining penny. I re- 
marked on this lightly as I passed over 
the stamps and something in my irrespons- 
ible manner must have annoyed Gapapa. 


"Have you no sense of the decent method 
in which to conduct your undertakings? 
What sort of a person are you to fail to 
return money belonging to another?" 


I quailed, slunk upstairs to my piggy- 
bank and shook out a penny which with 
considerable hand-trembling I gave to 
Gapapa. 


Thoughts of Gapapa and of the house were 
never complete unless they included a 
rusty, unattractive-to-stroke, spoiled- 
to-the-point-of-imbecility Irish Terrier 
named William Bocus, known as Billy. 
There was a series of three of these 
animals, the first of which lived and 
died before I was born. Grandmother 
never cared for dogs but tried to atone 
for what she felt was a short-coming on 
her part by tolerating the current Billy. 
It seemed that my grandfather longed to 


expend affection and to receive it but 
was sO unaccustomed to any demonstra- 
tiveness to and from humans that the 
innocent affection of a puppy took him 
pleasantly off guard. After all, no 

dog could take advantage of him and there 


weren't the endless complications which 
human love could create. The only trouble 
with this reasoning was that a Billy, 
while taking only the most subtle advan- 
tages of Gapapa, made life miserable for 
everybody else. 


COUNTRY SQUIRE 


CLEANSERS 


Turns on the lights in your hair 
Great News! 
We're now featuring Luminize, the exciting new shade-of- 
difference conditioning treatment that you've seen in 
Vogue and all the leading fashion magazines. 


You'll love Luminize. It brings out your hair's natural 
highlights as it conditions, Leaves your hair radiant and 
glowing. 


Liucolu Geauty Salou 


BORER oe eet 259-836 
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One of the bigger oversights Gagapa made 
was the matter of housebreaking. The 
dog could do no wrong, wasn't he a com- 
panion on the walks to the post office 
and didn't he look with tenderness at 
Gapapa? My grandmother and I made fur- 
tive attempts to control the situation 
by taking turns at dashing to let Billy 
out every hour on the hour while Gagapa 
let him in every five minutes after the 
hour. Although we kept up this exercise 
constantly it was nothing but a challenge 
to Billy. He would wait with measured 
delight until Gagapa had let him in and 
everyone had settled down to flaunt an- 
noucement of his exalted position in the 
household by making significant visits 
behind a velvet couch or chair in the 
music room. While Billy never snapped 
or bit he would not hesitate to give a 
Sinister and meaningful growl at any 
attempts made by my grandmother or me to 
discipline him. 


At twenty-one I inherited a little money 
and bought a new Studebaker with white- 
walled tires. The afternoon it was to be 
delivered I waited with enthusiasm even 
extending to Billy whom I patted as we 
sat waiting on the front steps. Billy 
regarded me with a supercilious smirk as 
the car swung into the yard. Gleaming 
clean with pristine tires. Before the 
garageman had even put on the brake 
Billy had christened the new arrival 

in his own inimitable way. 


There were two highly significant noises 
that Gagapa made. One was a yawn and the 
other was a sniff. The sniff varied in 
intensity and concentration depending 
upon which of Gagapa's three favorite 
authors was being read. Thoreau usually 
evoked only a moderate number of sniffs 
during a passage and they were non-aggres- 
Sive in timbre. Emerson produced perhaps 
three short sniffs at a time and silence 
between for as long as a half hour. It 
was Schopenhauer who made Gagapa appear 
to be catching a cold. Rapid sniffing 
was punctuated by groans of wished-for 
argument. 
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The yawns, again, were useful as time- 
tellers. They enamated from the third 
floor between 7 and 8 a.m. and again at 
11 p.m. and could be heard as far away as 
the cellar. Sometimes I wondered whether 
these yawns (or "garps" as Gagapa called 
them) developed from boredom, anxiety (un- 
likely), association with sleep or from 
stuffiness of room and personal garb. 

I suspect the latter as Gagapa liked to 
wear three nightshirts all reaching to 
his ankles. The under two were of gray- 
ish cotton and the outer one of dun- 
colored flannel striped in the fashion 

of a horse blanket. In addition to this 
heavy attire was the conviction that 
night air was poisonous plus a fondness 
for a suffocating eiderdown quilt. 


Once in a while, on a rainy day, even 
though it meant risking an encounter with 
a large black spider or two, I would go 
wohialol Malia a el Gini kelapaurchelowirce cco Wel ahenvepael=hab ile 
try on musty old-fashioned clothes in the 
box room or to look for treasures in some 
of the crumbling horsehair trunks. Better 
than these pursuits, though, was the in- 
vestigation of Gapapa's room and his 
dresser in particular. He had what ap- 
peared to be ceaseless supplies of Pear's 
soap and of a certain pink toothpaste. 
There was something fascinating about the 
feel of that translucent, glycerin soap 
that fitted so perfectly into the cup of 
your hand. The toothpaste came in squat 
glass jars with silver tops and it tas- 
ted like cinnamon, so delicious that it 
spoiled my appetite for supper on sever- 
al occasions. As a young man Gapapa had 
traveled in Europe and while in Paris 

had discovered this heavenly paste. He 
was so taken by its flavor and appearance 
that he invested in a supply which was to 
last forty-some years. Although I begged 
for a jar Gapapa firmly denied me on the 
grounds that he would not be able to re- 
place it. He did not realize that had I 
been given some of my own I might not 
have diminished his own stock so rapidly 
by rainy afternoon cinnamon paste repasts. 


Considering Gapapa's aversion to all 
forms of music excepting the arias of 
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Po1y Pons; it 1S surprising that I. was 
able to progress in my piano studies be- 
yond the C scale. In the first place when 
I was to practice it was necessary to 
close the three sets of sliding doors 
which separated the music room from Ga- 
papa's library. Secondly, I dared not 
play too loudly and therefore had to 
compete with the clack of the unmuffled 
writing machine as Gagapa refused to 

pause in his work in order to further 

any musical vorogress. Finally, when he 
reached what was presumably a paragraph 
ending and I the end of a phrase, he would 
remark in a tone to be heard distinctly 
through the barrier of the doors that he 
wished "that infernal racket" would stop. 
Sometimes this fervent desire was utter- 


ed with such stress that I would sit qui- 
etly and watch away the remaining sands 
of the half-hour glass which was my prac- 
ticing timepiece. 


I suppose the reason that Gagapa was. 
never ill until the night I am thinking 
of was because he kept to a daily sched- 
ule which never swerved and which inclu- 
Aaed the daily walks, three punctual and 
thorough mczals each day, abstinence from 
liquor and indulgence in not more than 
one pipeful of tobacco per day. He was 
always up by 8 and seldom retired later 
than 11. Although he became slightly 
deaf in one ear ("What's that? .. 

can't hear well! . . don't be a confound- 
ma -aniot. .. 1 can hear’ better than you 
ever thought of hearing,") he did manage 


CLEANING - REPAIRING 
872-4277 
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to be upset by nocturnal noises in the 
house. One evening I had asked a few 
friends in for a beer after a dance and 
we were chatting pleasantly when I spied 
suddenly a spectre in the hall. I rushed 
out and Gagapa standing there in his three 
gowns said, "Would you be good enough to 
lower the vox humana?" It took me a mo- 
ment to get his meaning and then I nod- 
ded, startled, and returned to my guests 
who departed without questions almost 
immediately. 


So with these recollections of the person 
who was my grandfather and who was now, 

I thought, on his death-bed, I dozed un- 
easily for what little was left of the 
gins dg we 


In the morning I awoke feeling tired, 
disgruntled and worried. The hall clock 
chimed eight as I tiptoed toward the kit- 
chen for a badly needed cup of coffee. 
Through the dizziness of my fatigue I de- 
tected the odor of bacon and eggs. A 
rusty-colored animal didn't bother to look 
up from his cushioned armchair but only 
gazed adoringly at his master sitting 
opposite him. 


I mean ... what 
Ahi San 


BWAY pad dDAa sos Loa. « 
are you ... how are you ... 
faintly into a chair. 


"What seems to be the trouble, young 
lady?" It was only with an effort that 
Gagapa subdued a triumphant gleam in his 
eye. "You know I always arise at eight 
ociork 2. 3, 


Jewelry Classes 
At Artist’s studio in 
Carlisle. Private and 
semi-private lessons 
in Gold, Silver and 
Enamelling. 


Day and evening clas- 
ses, 

Excellent Equipment, 
individual attention. 
Enrolling now for May 


: i 
Call Joan Parker 369-3973 or 369-6899. 
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JUNE (what's left of it) 


DeCORDOVA's African exhibit "African Art -- The Spirit Manifest," opened last 
Sunday and will run through September 10. Summer workshops are going on between 
June 25 and July 28. June 30 Robert Rotberg will lecture on South African culture 
and politics, 10:30 a.m. at the School. 


JULY 


JULY 4. 9:30 children's parade. 10:30 main parade. 12-6:30 free swim in Codman 
pool for Lincoln residents. 1 p.m. softball. Noon, Round Robin Tennis Tournament, 
mixed doubles (sign up at Town courts.) 3 p.m. Lincoln Legs Soccer. 5:30 Chicken 
Barbecue, $2 Lincoln, $3 others, purchase in advance at Town Hall. 6 p.m. Tumbling 
and Gymnastics. Band Concert. 8-10 Country Dance, Ted Sanella, Smith School Gym. 
Rain date for moveable events, Sat. July 8. 


LINCOLN SUMMER DAY CAMP run by Recreation Committee gets under way July 3 (July 

4 activities will be the ones we all share). Joe Giordano and Shelly Rosen are 
running things for the 3rd year. Hours are 8:45 to 2:30 and kids transport them- 
selves. Open to children as young as those entering Kindergarten (who have mornings 
only). Those entering 7th and 8th grades will have a special "Senior Camp," with a 
field trip a week and an outward bound program. Application forms are still available 
at the Town Hall, should be mailed to P.O.Box 355. 


LSRHS Summer Program runs from July 5 to Aug. 16. There is summer school work for 
credit and fun courses as well. (Late registration costs $10 if classes are still 
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open.) Call Gloria Bates, director of Summer School, 390 Lincoln Road in Sudbury, 
or the high school number. 


VoTECH summer classes run from July 10 to Aug. 4. Classes open to adults as well 
as students, child care available. Call 861-6500, ex. 226, to see if the class you 
want is still open. 


COUNCIL ON AGING Board Meeting, July 12, 8 p.m., Pierce House. Topic: evaluation 
and planning. 


LINCOLN GRANGE, cookout, 5 p.m. July 18. 


LINCOLN PUBLIC LIBRARY is scheduling a Library Story Hour for 3, 4, 5 year olds 
beginning July 11 and every Tuesday morning through the summer at 10:15. Library 
closed Saturdays July through Labor Day. 


DeCORDOVA African theme peaks on July 8-9 weekend. Saturday morning Nymah Kumah 
will entertain children and adults with African folk tales, poetry, chanting, 

dance and drumming. Saturday eve., International African-American Ballet from 

N.Y., Boston's Art of Black Dance, and Mawuli Cultural Society from Wesleyan will 
give program of dance and music. Sunday afternoon, Stan Strickland and Sundance 
perform Afro-Asian jazz, songs, and dance. Films, lectures, and concerts throughout 
the summer. 


DRUMLIN FARM. The Barn will be open every Sunday from 1 to 4 p.m. Eggs and 
vegetables then on sale. 2 p.m. programs: July 9 cow milking, July 16 honey bee 
talk in Nature Center, July 23 owl interview in Nature Center, July 30 goat interview 
in sheep-goat barn. 


HABITAT in Belmont and ELBANOBSCOT in Sudbury both have full programs of summer 
camp, Outdoor projects, walks, and weekend programs. 


AUGUST 
ARM RR de aban A ES a SE RR a Se 


LINCOLN PUBLIC LIBRARY will have Craft Days on Tiussday mornings at 10:15 for 
ages 6 up, and rainy day story hours on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 10:15. 


DRUMLIN FARM Sunday 2 p.m. programs: Aug. 6 buttermaking in the Barn, Aug. 13 
poultry talk in the Chicken House, Ang. 20 Buttercup the Heifer interview. 


DeCORDOVA continues Sunday afternoon concerts at 3:30 p.m. in the Amphitheatre 
with the Silverstars Steel Orchestra, the Gloucester Hornpipe and Clog Society, 
the Yarrow Chamber Ensemble and others. Also Wednesday evening films in the 
Amphitheatre at 8:45. 


SEPTEMBER 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS open Thursday Sept. 7, half day, Friday full day. 


LSRHS has Teacher Orientation Sept. 5, Freshmen Orientation Sept. 6, all students 
all day Sept. 7. 


MINUTEMAN VoTECH opens Tuesday, Sept. 5. 


CODMAN COMMUNITY FARMS hold their annual fair on Saturday Sept. 16. The Festival 
Singers are starting rehearsals, every Thursday at the Eckhardts at 7:45 (call 
Beverly Eckhardt, 259-8191). 
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ser AL Stalag _ SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


If you notice any lapses in our syntax or 
fc ARSE it - shortcomings in our style this month, it. 
may be due to the temporary absence of our 
co-editor, Ruth Hapgood. Ruth fell and . 
broke her leg while vacationing in 
_Kentucky--just as the first deadline for 
articles was approaching. We have tried 
Lge) carry on, but we really miss her 
direction. Ruth is on the mend at home, 
and expects to resume work on the next 
issue of the Lincoln Review. 
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HOW TO ENCOURAGE CROSS-COUNTRY SKIING AS WE CONTROL LB 


by Kemon Taschioglou, Conservation Commission 


ba 
23 


Must we try to control activity in this gentle sport, cross- 
country skiing? Can we control it without diminishing the 
very joys it offers? Does control result in fewer skiers or 
more skiers? 


The need to control arises primarily from an immediate single 
problem: congestion. Congestion of both automobiles and 
people in South Lincoln and congestion of skiers themselves 
in the Mount Misery area of our conservation lands. 

Cross- -country skiing continues to be among the fastest grow- 
ing outdoor activities that have proliferated in the past 
exercise-conscious decade. ‘While Lincoln may have been among 
the first communities with open space to serve as host for 
skiers, it is not alone today in seeing congestion. A drive 
along the Charles River on any BeOS skiing week-end offers 
ee proof. t 


We on the Conse men Commission expect the congestion to 
increase in the next few years. Today, it merely impedes 
traffic flow, hinders shoppers, and breaks the solitude of the 
open ‘space - the very attribute most skiers seek. Tomorrow, 
we. can foresee the congestion leading to the abuse of the land, 
intrusion on private property and, among the citizens of Lin- 
-coln, a growing dissatisfaction with the results of years of 
effort to protect the cane from development. 


ee) . 


Mis 1 


re generally agree behat ea ine a skiing on our coneoRynee 
_ tion land is completely consistent with our objective of pass- 
Ae ive Fecreational use of the lands. ‘The more people who can 
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CROSS-COUNTRY SKIING (Cont.) 


find joy in cross-country skiing on the 
land, the more who will appreciate the 
value of preserving open space. We want 
to encourage cross-country skiing, and to 
limit it only when its effects begin to 
diminish the benefits it offers or to in- 
terfere with normal town activity. 


We believe we can control the congestion 
by dispersing skiers to other conserva- 
tion lands and automobiles to parking 
areas away from South Lincoln. Skiers 
will probably welcome our efforts for 
dispersal, for we will help them to dis- 
cover new trails, and new vistas and ter- 
rain. Dispersal, however, succeeds only 
through some form of control. 


During the summer, we discussed the prob- 
lem of congestion and ideas for solutions 
with many town officials and interested 
citizens, including Police Chief Jim Are- 
na, Town Counsel Bill Swift, the Board of 
Selectmen and Mike Farney, proprietor of 
South Lincoln's Lincoln Guide Service. 
Out of these conversations a proposal 
arose for a program that can be summar- 
ized in the following six points: 


1. The Town designates several dispersed 
parking areas for cross-country skiers 
only. 


2. The Town designates specified trails 
for cross-country skiing on conserva- 

tion lands that begin and end at the des- 

ignated parking areas. ‘ 

3. The number of cars in each parking 
area is limited to a small, BrOe Pans 

fied number. 


4. Parking areas are supervised during 
day time on skiing week-ends. 


5. Pocket-sized maps containing the des- 
ignated trails and parking areas are © 
distributed at the parking lots. 


6. A nominal fee for parking is collect- 
ed to help cover cost of the program. 


made— available from the Lincoln Police. 


skiers who do not. use the pace ee: 
Skiers arriving by train, skiing from 
; their homes, or Goma e across: town bor= 


Five areas are now under consideration 
as designated parking lots for cross- 
country skiers: Walden Pond, Smith 
School, Mount Misery on Route 117, St. 
Anne's Church, and the small lot be- 
tween Doherty's Garage and the railroad 
tracks in South Lincoln. The car limit 
in each lot would be a dozen or two, 
thereby accommodating a total of about 
300 skiers - the estimated number now 
drawn into Lincoln on the best of skiing 
week-ends. 


Four designated trails are being consi- 
dered. The first, about five miles long; 
starts and ends at the Smith School and 
makes a circuit around Sandy Pond. The 
second offers two alternate routes join- 
ing the South Lincoln and Walden Pond 
parking lots, the whole circuit being 
about 4% miles long. Another 4% mile 
circuit runs from Mount Misery - Route 
117 to St. Anne's, taking skiers through 
the Codman fields and the Mount Misery 
cornfield. The fourth is a single, two 
mile run between South Lincoln and Wes- 
ton conservation lands through Audubon 
land and the open fields of Old Sudbury 
Road <a 


Developing an organization to supervise 
the parking lots at a reasonable cost is 
today the most challenging aspect of the 
program. Various proposals being consi- 
dered comprise combinations of hired and 
volunteer help, with assistance from a 


Stabe of pee ectnohs aaa whose TeSspen- 


maintenance. 

Communication between lots core maintain 
even automobile dispersion would be pro- 
vided through two-way hand-held radios 


“Parking fees would probably be one ak Ai 
lar», either per person or per car, each 
day. Whether this fee should be waived 
for Lincoln citizens remains Reece nae 
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ders would, of course have free and open 
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We should recognize as we consider this = Lincoln K OWn a 


proposal that one of its likely effects oa LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 
will be to encourage more skiers to come = 3: P.O.Box 45 
to Lincoln. Public land managers tell us oe Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 


that controls often result in more people. se 
Maps, rules, and fees tend to legitimize 


an activity for many. We believe, how- Bs Editors and Publishers 

ever, that the presence of more people tes Margaret B. Marsh, Ruth K. Hapgood 
will be far less noticeable with the dis- 

persal the program could achieve. Advertising Manager 


Shelly B. Collingwood 
Our intention is to begin implementing 


this program this winter, by taking small rs Associates: Nancy Bower, Phillippa 
Steps, and learning as we extend it. The *% Burckett, Lucy Cole, Marion Donnell, 
Conservation Commission welcomes comments ms Barbara Duffy, Beverly Eckhardt, a 
and criticisms on this program, and asks “: Eugenia Flint, Ann Gras, Mary Ann 3 
for the support of the Town in its con- = Hales, Kathleen Linnell, Lucile McMahon, *= 
tinuing efforts to protect our apen space i: Elizabeth Smith ve 
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VIEWS FROM NORTH LINCOLN 


by Dorothy Gheith Several standing committees were also 


established. 
On June 7, 1978, residents of North Lin- 


coln who had been meeting informally about 
issues concerning the neighborhood formal- 
ized their group into the North Lincoln 
Association. The 1977 Lincoln Land Use 
Study brought us together, and we realized 
that there were many areas of common con- 
cern. Membership in the Hanscom Advisory 
Committee, Successor to the Governor's 
Task Force which prepared the Hanscom Mas- 
ter Plan, and which was open only to for- 
mal or recognized groups, was the catalyst 
which precipitated this action. 


Sue Shaeffer, Morningside Lane, was the 
Chairman of the Annual North Lincoln 
Association Pot Luck Picnic this year. 
It was held at the home of Harriet 
Rogers, Brooks Road, on September 10 
and featured good food and conversation 
plus games and children's activities at 
the Tanner's Brook Ballfield. 


The ballfield itself is in good shape 

as it was used over the summer for 
softball practice by the Lincoln Lab 
team. The Conservation Commission pro- 
vided a rough parking lot off Route 2 

at the end of the entrance driveway, 
with a gate at both ends. The key to 
the padlock may be obtained from Russell 
Barnes, Lincoln's Tree Warden. 


By-laws were passed, and a number of 
neighborhood representatives were chosen 
as well as the following officers: 


Peggy J. Simms, Brooks Road, President 
Mary Menino, Old Bedford Road, 
Vice President 


We are hopeful that a review of the 
Charlotte Hollister, Sunnyside Lane, 


plans for Route 2 safety improvements 


pete cuory : will take place in October. This is 
crete: Ga) Splmmemnlie yada clei Faas currently in the hands of DPW Commis- 
Treasurer 


Sioner John Carroll. 
OS 
= Our proposal for safe pathways along 
i Route 2 was presented to the Lincoln Bi- 
i cycle Path Committee on August 8th. 
ws These pathways would follow the North 
| and South sides of Route 2 between Cros- 
. by's Corner and Bedford Road, and would 
j lie entirely on the State-owned right- 
4 of-way. This proposition, which was de- 
= veloped by various North Lincoln resi- 
& dents over a two-year period, is intended 
= to provide safe access to and from the 
i center of town. Having the path on both 
Fi 
i 
a 
4 
A 
a 
i 


sides of the road eliminates costly 
crossovers and additional traffic lights. 
John Haggerty, Partridge Lane, has been 
actively involved in this issue. 


L 
: 
( 


ew 


hon 


~A Sweet Thought — 
Eckhardht 259-814] 


The Northwest Public Investment Review, 

a joint project of the MAPC (Metropolitan 
Area Planning Council) and the Central 
Transportation Planning Staff is still 
considering several highway projects that 
are of concern to residents of our area. 
Among them are the CRT expansion access 
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NORTH LINCOLN (Cont. ) 


road, a Hanscom Ring Road (circumfer- 
ential highway), and a Route 62 reloca- 
tion. A North Lincoln Association repre- 
sentative will attend the next meeting of 
this group and seek more detailed informa- 
tion. At the present time the proposed 
projects are still in their formative 
stages. 


The Hanscom Advisory Committee was formed 
this summer and has started to meet. Mary 
Menino has been the North Lincoln Associ- 
ation representative. You may have seen 

a truck with noise monitoring equipment 
around town - the results of this survey 
will be made available as soon as possible. 


The North Lincoln Association is also 
seeking information about a possible new 
Master Plan for Minuteman National Park. 
Park Superintendent Nash will address the 
next general membership meeting this fall, 
at a time and place to be determined. 


In addition, we will continue our dia- 
logue with Lincoln town officials concern- 
ing the future of Lincoln's sanitary land- 
fill, both long and short-term solutions 
to refuse disposal problems, our local 
ater questions, and public safety in our 
area. 


PARENTS" CHOICE 


A Review by Mary Ann Hales 


It is brand-new and very exciting! This 
new magazine, published in Waban, is a 
bi-monthly review of children's media -- 
TV, films, toys and records. Authors of 
major impact contribute feature articles 
on matters of major concern to parents. 
If you wonder if your children's learning 
and entertainment is helping or hurting 
them, this magazine will surely keep you 
informed. 


Diana Green, who has taught courses in 
children's literature at Radcliff (and 
also at Boston University, Northeastern 
and Middlesex Community College) is the 
Editor-in-Chief. She found many of her 
students and concerned parents asking 
repeatedly for her guidance in what 
children should read, watch and listen 
to. After researching the need, she 
spoke with her peers, parents, neighbors 
and anyone who would listen. She found 
overwhelming evidence that a magazine 
such as this one is needed. 


In June of 1977, she and her editorial 
board (Anne Crompton, Rosemary Abbott, 
Ester Kahn and Susan Todd) sent letters 
out explaining the intent and scope of 
the proposed magazine. Recipients of 
the letters were asked to join the 
Honorary Board and lend their support. 
Mrs. Green says she was taken aback by 
the generosity and overwhelmingly posi- 
tive response. The Honorary Board had 
such notable members as Robert Cales, 
Benjamin DeMott, Muriel Humphrey, Julie 
Harris, Jeanne Chall, Anne Tellowski 
and Peter Blas. The Advisory Board 
consists of scholars and authors in the 
field of literature, education, psycho- 
logy and television who come from all 
over the country. 


Mrs, Green says that subscription sales 
are coming in from all over the country 
in response to the flyers sent to PTA's 
and public libraries. Several news- 
papers, including our Boston ones, have 
featured articles on Parents' Choice. 


To examine the first issue of the maga- 
zine, check at the Children's Department 
at the Public Library... Articles in that 
issue include "Is There Hope in Chil- 
dren's Television", by Peggy Charen, and 
"Ruth Krauss on Working With Maurice 
Sendak". 


For more information write: 
Parents' Choice Foundation 
Box 185 


Waban, Massachusetts 02168 
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He will need all the help he can get in 
order to manage the torrent of schedules, 
reports, sermons, suggestions, plans, 


ON BEING NEW IN LINCOLN 
by Clare Nunez 


Two years ago our plans for a quiet summer propositions, and bulletins that bursts 
were disrupted by a move to the Boston area; from his mailbox. Those who think home- 
much to our surprise, as Dorothy said when work is for schoolchildren have never 
she left Kansas. Confronted by the full been to the Lincoln post office. We ad- 
panoply of Boston's suburbs, and unassisted mit that at this very moment we are con- 
by the Boston Globe, we decided to base our tributing to the amount of reading that 
selection upon the quality of the public other Lincoln residents will have to do; 
schools. We knew almost nothing about Lin- nevertheless it is a good thing. 


coln, but the national reputation of the 

high school (pace Mr. Gearhart) drew us like 
a magnet. In the pleasant real estate office 
stood an incomprehensible map with red flags 
impaled upon various shades of green. The 
flags represented houses; but what the green 
represented was not clear. As we drove (were 
driven) around the town, other various shades 
of green became visible: the place was ina 
veritable riot of greenery. In fact, it was 
difficult to concentrate on the houses with 
all that open space around. We became aware 
that there were bicycle paths; out town had 
been talking about them for years, but did 
not have any yet. A discreet shopping area 
was barely discernible; in our town there 
were three giant plastic malls, not to men- 
tion the gaily colored traffic jam on Main 
Street. Gradually it began. to dawn on us 
that in our quest for housing, schooling, 

and convenient commutation, we had somehow 
by-passed the yellow-brick road and were al- 
ready in the Emerald City. There was a com- 
munity farm; young girls on horseback every- 
where; the castle on the hill was in reality 
a museum; there was a sanctuary, and acres of 
land in conservation, but we couldn't see the 
acres for the trees. Dimly, because it was 
still.too early for the full realization, the 
impression grew that here was a place where 
democracy actually worked! We turned to the 
real estate agent and said, Why drive when we 
can walk? He nevertheless patiently insisted 
on selling us the right house, although we 


When democracy actually works, there 
must be a reason; the guess here is that 
the answer is lots of homework. If the 
range of possibilities in Lincoln seems 
rich, someone indeed must be creating 
them. As new citizens and postal pat- 
rons, we cannot yet claim to have com- 
pleted our assignments; we are still 
struggling to understand some of them. 
There are gaps in our history, and’ our 
map-reading is a little shaky. But we 
are paying attention. There is a lot 
more to Lincoln than meets the eye; 
nevertheless we find that using our eyes 
is one of the best ways to understand 
how much there is, and how much it takes 
to keep it there. 


Turns on the lights in your hair 


were clearly ready to buy the local equivalent Great News! 
of the Brooklyn Bridge. We're now featuring Luminize, the exciting new shade-of- 
difference conditioning treatment that you've seen in 

We are now in the process of learning to live ae and all the leading fashion magazines. 

F ; : ae ou'll love Luminize. It brings t ir’ 

ife. without question a pire 2 gs Out your hair's natural 
the good life It 1s rs ie ie ; 4 highlights as it conditions. Leaves your hair radiant and 
learning process, and to be specific, it in- glowing. 


volves a great deal of reading! He that moves Md lu S. Ss 
to Lincoln need not have his head examined, | (nica Edutly alou 
f ’ : =, _Owner: Jeanne Sokol U 
but we advise him to have his vision checked. . . oR olowsk 
: | . Lewis St. -incolt 259-8361 
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EVALUATION OF 1978 RANGER PROGRAM 
(Extract of Report by David Carley 
to Conservation Commission) 


The Ranger Program was, on the whole, a 
success this year. The three patrolled 
areas (Mount Misery, Sandy Pond and Pierce 
Park) received heavy use by both city and 
local people, and the services of the Ran- 
gers were needed and appreciated. However, 
a few changes would make the program more 
effective and efficient: 


Due to the heavy use on weekends, a full- 
time patrol at each area would be best at 
these times. This could be achieved by 
hiring a part-time Ranger to work exclu- 
Sively on Saturdays and Sundays, in addi- 
tion to the two full-timers who also work 
on weekends. 


The drinking and noise problem in Pierce 
Park was noticeably improved this year, 
through the "no parking" rule on Weston 
Road. A similar ruling on the Lincoln Road 
border would further reduce the problem, as 
there would be no possibility of sitting 

on the wall with a liquor supply readily 
available in the nearby car. In addition, 
the regular weekend traffic congestion on 
Lincoln Road could be eliminated. Cars 
could be parked behind Center School and, 
if necessary, a new area could be opened 
behind the Old Town Hall Exchange or at 
Hartwell School. 


Mount Misery remains a problem on weekday 
evenings and weekends. Swimming and trash 
are the two major hindrances toward im- 
provement. Swimming could be reduced 
through constant weekend and evening patrols, 
implementation of fines for violators, and 
more frequent police patrols. The litter 
problem could perhaps be improved by putting 
a trash container by the pond in addition to 
the two in the parking lot. Although trash 
cans are unsightly, they look better than 
the incredible and disgusting amount of lit- 
ter that is strewn around. 


Low water levels at Sandy Pond have exposed 
beaches which are used primarily by visitors 


to the DeCordova Museum, both on week- 
ends and increasingly during the week. 
"No Swimming" signs should be more 
numerous and permanently and strategi- 
cally placed. Occasional police patrol, 
with the $50 fines unconditionally im- 
posed on all violators would act as an 
extremely effective deterrent to swimmers. 
Word of mouth, which is currently work- 
ing to advertise Sandy Pond as a swimming 
haven, would very quickly be acting in 
the opposite manner, and the Rangers 
would be much aided. 


OX 


BATTERED WIVES--THEY LIVE IN LINCOLN 


To many, the term "battered wife" conjures 
up a picture of an ill-educated, hard- 
drinking, blue-collar worker taking out his 
frustrations on a whining, irritating, un- 
educated wife. The truth is that wife 
battering cuts across all socio-economic 
lines. It happens in every town. 


The causes of wife battering--historical, 
socio-cultural, and psychological--will 

be the subject of a talk by Florence W. 
Freed.on October 10,), 8:00 p.m.,.at ene biree 
Parish Church, Bedford Road, in Lincoln. 

The meeting is sponsored by the League of 
Women Voters and the First Parish Church. 
The public is welcome and encouraged to 
come. 


"Battered wives need to know that the com- 
munity will support them, and battering 
husbands need to learn that the community 
will not condone, accept or even ignore 
such behavior" according to Mrs. Freed, 
agsociate professor of psychology at 
Middlesex Community College. 


Mrs. Freed is a licensed psychologist 
trained at Harvard and the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center. She and her husband 
Charles, long-time residents of Lincoln, 
are parents of two daughters: Lisa, a 
freshman at MIT, and Josie, a sophomore at 
L-S Regional High School. 
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MULTI-TALENTED AUTHOR 
by Ruth Hapgood 


The Library's Lincoln Authors Collection 
has recently received SOVIET CRIMINAL LAW 
AND PROCEDURE: The RSFSR Codes, translated 
by H. J. Berman.and James W. Spindler, in 
its second edition published by Harvard 
University Press. 


Spindler, who is a lawyer and a member of 
the Lincoln School Committee, learned 
Russian in college and traveled in Russia 
between college and law school, seeing 
something» ofall vthis iat «firsthand. “'Dur- 
ing the following years, he worked with 
Professor Berman on Russian law, and the 
present volume is number 50 in the research 
studies published by the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard. 


Russia is the largest of the Soviet Union's 
fifteen republics, and its codes reflect a 
complex European, Tsarist, and Communist 
background. Some of its standard punish- 
ments well deserve thought, such as "Cor- 
rectional tasks without deprivation of 
freedom," and "Imposition of the Duty to 
make amends for harm caused." 


On the other hand, F. Jay Crawford's re- 
cent encounter with this system in the 
Moscow court led him to comment, "I've 
been to two public fairs, an ostrich race, 
and a public hanging, but I've never seen 
anything like this." Perhaps Crawford is 
luckier than he makes out; according to 
this book currency violations can carry 
the death penalty. 
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DRIVERS NEEDED--PLEASE! 


Driving volunteers are desperately needed 
by the Council on Aging. One woman needs 
transportation to and from DeCordova one 
morning a week; one family needs grocery 
delivery; and there is great need of volun- 
teers to answer emergency medical, etc., 
driving requests. Please call Doris Podsen, 
259-9745, to: volunbeey for mich) cals. 
volunteer for Wheel-a-Meal deliveries, call 
Enid Winchell, 259-8962, or Charlotte 
Barnaby, 259-8867. 


LINCOLN'S NEW YOUTH COMMITTEE 


The Lincoln Youth Committee, composed of 
Tui Coburn, Ellie Gallitano, and Sally 
Bobbit, has engaged Julie Pugh to be the 
Lincoln Youth Director. Together they 
have been planning activities for the 
fall and winter. It is important to note 
that all of the Youth activities will in- 
clude students in private as well as 
public schools. 


The first of four dances planned for vary- 
ing age groups was held on Friday, Sep- 
tember 22, with a disco team. Admission 
was free to sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth graders. The Youth Committee served 
as hosts and chaperones. Jay Murphy of 
Lexington has been hired to supervise all 
the dances and some other activities 
planned by the committee. The next dances 
will be for grades six, seven, and eight 
at the Smith Gym from 7:30 to 10 on 
October 13 and November 17. Then on 
December 15 there will be a high school 
dance, featuring band and disco, at the 
Town Hall for grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
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The Youth Committee held a soccer clinic at 
a Brooks School assembly on Monday, Sep- 
tember 25. Ben Brewster, the soccer coach 
at Boston College, was on hand accompanied 
by members of his team. A tennis clinic 
featuring some of the Lobsters will be 
scheduled later. All high school students 
are invited to play volleyball and basket- 
ball at the Smith Gym on Thursday evenings 
from 6:30 to 8. Jay Murphy will be there 
to play and supervise these co-ed evenings. 


There will be additional activities such as 
Friday evening swimming and/or roller 
skating parties. There may be Saturday 
morning movies if the Town is interested. 
Students are encouraged to watch the Con- 
cord Journal and the MiniLink for details. 


Anyone with suggestions or questions about 
these programs should call a member of the 
Youth Committee or Julie Pugh, 259-8796. 


OX 


BBBARRABAAAAZ 


259-9104 


LINCOLN 


AND OTHER WEST OF BOSTON TOWNS 


CEY 
Barbara VW. O'Brien 


REALTOR 


At The Depot 
SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 


Lois M. Alexander and Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 


3696060505060 06 06050606 


259-9152 
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PRIMROSE PATHS 
by Lucile McMahon 
and Ruth Hapgood 


Townspeople know what they think about 
sidewalks--they don't want anything to do 
with them. On the other hand, they do 
give tentative approval to a roadside path 
that gets other users of the street out 
from under car wheels. 


We call them bicycle paths, but the origi- 
nal study by the Lincoln League of Women 
Voters in 1963-4 was entitled: "A Study 
of the Feasibility of Off-road Paths in 
the Interest of Public Safety." 


The network since developed is used not 
only by bicyclists, but also by tricyclist¢ 
mothers pushing baby carriages, young 
people walking to and from school and the 
library, commuters homeward bound from the 
station, hikers, joggers, equestrians when 
necessary, and even young children playing. 
Last summer two enterprising youngsters 
set up a lemonade stand at the edge of a 
path near a busy corner and did a land- 
office business. 


Yielding to all other users are the horses, 
who use the bike paths only in dangerous 
places, and only where they are unable to 
travel beside the path rather than on it. 
Although every effort is made to leave a 
shoulder between the road and the path, this 
is not always possible because of terrain 
Or easement limitations. "Horses have 
trails," people say; but in fact, while 
trails are nice for exercise, they're no 
longer useful to travel to most places. | 


259°8034 = fire 259°9794 


Doherty’s Garage, Inc. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN RD. 


WILLIAM R._ DOHERTY 
LINCOLN, MA. 01773 


Pres 


BY-LAW PROVISION 
; We may provide paths for cyclists but | 
the riders are free to decide whether 
they will use them. Thus children 
tend to use the paths but distance 
riders use the streets. By law a bi- 
cycle counts as a vehicle and can't 
be shooed off the streets except in 
the special circumstances contained 
tin Section 12 of our General By-Laws: 


| 
| 
| 


"Wherever it exists within the Town, 
;a@ bicycle path is hereby designated 
as a bicycle lane within the meaning 
of clause 16B of Section 21 of Chapter 
»40 of the General Laws. Every person 
{operating a bicycle within the Town 
jshall, wherever a bicycle path exists, 
‘and whenever requested to do so by a 
police officer because of traffic con- 
ditions, ride on such path and not on 
the street portion of the way. Any 
person in violation of this section 
may be punished by a fine of not more 
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PRHoTOGRAPH By Norman Wares ood 
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PRIMROSE PATHS (cont.) 
PAST HISTORY 


The League's original study sampled adult 
and high school walking and cycling habits 
and public opinion and made a traffic sur- 
vey of the number of elementary school 
children walking or biking to school once 
a month or more and the routes they used. 
Information was gathered about paths in 
Concord, Sudbury, and Weston. The volume 
of automobile and pedestrian traffic on 
Lincoln Road was related to national stan- 
dards for determining the need for a side- 
walk. 


On the basis of these findings, the League 
reached a consensus to support the deve- 
lopment of roadside paths where needed for 
public safety, with special emphasis on 
the urgent problems of Lincoln Road. 


Spurred by the League, the Town set up a 
study committee that in 1966 submitted a 
proposal for a path parallel to the Lin- 
coln Road pavement at an even distance 
throughout most of its length from the 
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Center to South Lincoln. Some 125 large 
trees were in the way, and a 38-foot 
Swath (road and path) would have been 
opened up, which probably would have in- 
creased traffic speed through the town 
and sacrificed a great deal of the 
street's attractiveness. The price tag 
was $90,000. 


The Town Meeting turned it down and sent 
another committee back to the drawing 
board. Aided by a consultant team, this 
committee came up with an imaginative 
solution: a path approximately five feet 


“wide, meandering around trees and rocks 


and over brooks, while still following 

the general course of the road. ‘Another 
ingenious part of the proposal was to use 
Town employes and equipment in seasons 
when they were not needed for snow re- 
moval. Thus the cost estimate was brought 
down to $41,500, and the 1967 Town Meeting’ 
approved the project. It also set up an 


Ongoing committee under’ the Planning Board 
to develop a master program of path con- 
struction, and to establish prorities for 
portions of the network based on need. 


cs 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 
Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 
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PRIMROSE PATHS (cont. ) 
PAST HISTORY (cont. ) 


Construction of the 1967 path along Lincoln 
Road from the Center to South Lincoln set 

a pattern for future negotiations, on an 
individual basis, with owners of the ad- 
jacent land needed for easements. No land 
was arbitrarily taken. To satisfy the 
property owners (thus avoiding possible 
legal problems) and to accommodate the 
terrain in locating the path, it was some- 
times necessary to move the road itself. 


PRESENT ACTION 


Part of property-owner satisfaction is 
aesthetic. To achieve a pleasing, native 
New England effect, the Department of Public 
Works has developed skills in building stone 
walls which add much to the preservation 

of Lincoln's rural charm. Superintendent 
Dick Carroll gives credit to master stone 
mason Vincent DeAmicis, who has taught Joe 
Murphy, Dick Campobasso, and others the 
traditional craft. At the same time, sen- 
sitive to criticism by some townspeople of 
the labor cost of building stone walls, the 
Department strives to limit them to places 
required by the terrain and the landowner's 
perception of necessity. 


Following in general the master plan de- 
veloped in 1968, with continuing update on 
priorities, the network has been extended 
by Town Meeting authorization of each in- 
dividual section. The segment currently 
under construction, along Trapelo Road 
from Winter Street to Tabor Hill Road, is 
expected to be completed before the snow 
falls, in spite of difficulties in the 
terrain. 


Neil Duane, a member of the Bicycle Path 
Committee, has undertaken this year to 
look into path maintenance. Although at 
the March Town Meeting it was proposed 
that the paths would be kept plowed, it 
was decided that this was not a present 
priority. The Department of Public Works 
will continue to use its one sidewalk plow 
to clear as much as possible of the most 
frequently used paths. 


The Committee plans a comprehensive study 
of bike path use and relevant citizen 
opinion through a town-wide questionnaire 
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later this year. It is now working with 
the schools and the police on a bicycle 
safety education program to be started in 


October. 


THE FUTURE 


Eventually congestion will force a separa- 
tion of foot traffic from wheeled traffic-- 
on the busier paths that day seems fast 
approaching. What then? 


Bikes on one side of the road, and pedes- 
trians on the other? Or the roadway 
widened to create a bicycle lane? None 
of the choices is easy, but the dwindling 
future for the automobile suggests that 
these other travelers will have to be 
provided for somehow. 


WE DELIVER 
($15.00 minimum order) 


CASE DISCOUNTS 


(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 
28 Walden St. 


Concord Center 369-2604 
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RING BELL, BLOW HORN, OR SHOUT? 
rahe a bad escaccerecedt diene Rint ache tell Matiste Mind Susct 


Bicycles used to have bells on the 
handlebars. (Merely making this state- 
ment dates one at once.) 


Bike riders have a problem passing 
walkers on our narrow, winding paths. 


Walkers have a problem because they 
don't hear the bikes overtaking them. 


One of these days someone will jig 

when he should have jogged. Plenty of 
walkers have been brushed, and plenty of 
cyclists have been hard put to steer clear 
of them. 


A polite "Excuse me, please" may not be 
audible from a distance. A hearty shout of 
"Tally-ho!" would give more warning, but 
sounds too much like a horse about to pass. 


Marta Mayo suggests the downhill skiing 
CallSrone TO your (eft. Ore To your 
right!" to help those being passed to 
know the side. 


Let's start a new trend. Let's shout 
"Bike coming!" or "Coming by!" or even 
just "Hello!" --- for safer paths. 


Lincoln Architect/Owner home 


PUBLIC OPINION WANTED 


Marta Mayo, Chairperson of the Bicycle Path 
Committee, welcomes comments from interested 
townspeople, particularly on the selection of 
an audible warning when cyclists approach 
Slower traffic on the paths. If you have a 
suggestion, please call her (evenings or 
weekends) at 259-0038. 


EG 


SPECIAL BEMIS LECTURE 


The Bemis Trustees have announced that 
the first speaker of this new series will 
be Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. Schlesinger, 
historian and author, whose works include 


The Age of Jackson and A Thousand Days, 
has recently published the biography, 


Robert Kennedy and His Times. 


Mr. Schlesinger's talk, which is free to 


‘the residents of Lincoln, is entitled: 


"Whatever Happened to the Imperial 
Presidency?" Note that the special date 
is Thursday, Novermber 16,#8eDime ateathe 
Brooks Auditorium. 


LINCOLN 


Todd Pond Area 


* first offering * 


Architects own home, original, surprising! 


Unique interior spaces offering unusual 


privacy and copious sunlight. Grow a lofty 


J tree in your clerestory living room! 
Three bedrooms (plus), two full baths, lofts, 


large carport, large deck. 
Two acres of wilderness with pond privileges 


in the center of Lincoln. 


MLS Exclusive. .- $134,000. 


A custom Contemporary HABITAT 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


299-9133 


369-8750 
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| LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9000 | 
: HEATING OILS : 
: GASOLINE 
OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE Cm 

neon centr wanonserson |= HB. KNOWLES, 
ANTIQUES oss TOYS : Cm 


FRESH and FROZEN FOODS 


caNby, CLOTHES and JeweLey | | HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
HON. SAT. © 24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


259-9876 
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Bob Pearmain 
Kim kassner 
Sheila Harding 
Christopher Morely 
Essie Gatchell 
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This quaint map is copied from a postcard made for Mrs. Storrow to 
acquaint travellers with the town in the days before there were road 
signs. 

“Loring Corners’’ was originally part of Watertown, and the 
property depicted at this location predates the founding of Lincoln and 
the advent of Route 2. 


Ss 


MLS 


Shown by Appointment 
$400,000 


A. Ae TAG eae Gee eal for 
LINCOLN ROAD, LINCOLN 
617-259-9220 
—& SM coemon 


LINCOLN & WESTY 


137 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON | Tre Hola Coots HR 
617-899-5800 ees 
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Kim Kassner of Conant Road is Vice-President 
LINCOLN-SUDBURY PARENTS' ORGANIZATION of the parents' group. Other officers are 
Jim Neal, President and Marilyn Hotch, 
Secretary, both of Sudbury. 


Whatever 
you 


want 
us to 


be. 


Savings Bank 
West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116: 
Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510 


"Things are starting off on a very positive 
note! said Treasurer Ann Janes of the Lin- 
coln-Sudbury Parents' Organization just be- 
fore the recent supper meeting at the 
cafeteria. If the number of people attend- 
ing this season opener with Administrative 
Staff is indicative, this will be a very 
lively year for those involved. 


Mrs. JaneS explains that the group was 
formed to provide a forum for parents and 
to assist the High School in maintaining 
a good relationship with the parents of 
both communities. The roster of members 
parallels the student enrollment from 
Sudbury and Lincoln, with about a two- 
thirds/one-third split, respectively. 


The schedule of meetings includes the topic 
of primary interest this year: Schedule 
Implementation. Members of the Committee 
will participate in a panel discussion and 
workshop on November 8, with a follow up 
discussion on Harch 6. 


Wednesday, October 4, is Back-to-school 
meont at 7:30 p.m. in the Auditorium. The 
Farents' Organization will be on hand to 
assist with the program. 
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UNUSUAL 
© IS EVERYDAY S 


HARDY MUMS IN FULL COLOR 
CITRUS TREES lemon, lime, orange Fresh Flowers 
FICUS TREES Dried Flowers 
CACTUS Silk Flowers 


Oue® 


FALL ARRAGEMENTS 


We can wire your plants or flowers anywhere! 


oe 259-0538 i; 
In The MALL teleFlova 
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Shoe & Boot Experts | 


Leathers Repaired 
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lewis street 
Lincoln, Mass. 259-0945 
Near Lincoln Sta. prop, David Ulan 
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The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
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ag ar ee a \ NOVEMBER ie-openi ce Lecture, Brooks Auditorium 
tober 1-22. Play: "American Buffalo." — Arthur Schlesinger: "Whatever Happened to 

_ New England Repertory Theatre of Worcester. the CaS aoe apres” cotahaaad eng OP Re 
Suthurs./Fri./Sat. at 8 p.m., Sun. at 2 p. m. ee 
- Call 798-8685 for information. 
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- October 3. Grange meets, 8 p.m., Town Hall ~ 


_ October 4. Back to school night. Lincoln- 
4 Sudbury Regional High School. 7:30 p.m. 


SINCE 18O/ 


— October 5. Film: "Monsieur Verdoux" with | 
Charlie Chaplin. Town Hall, 7:30 p.m. eon Ab) STATIONERY 
_ October 7 & 8. Film: "Beginnings of Ex- ! 
_ ploration" in recognition of Columbus Day. | | IN STOCK 
- Museum of our National Heritage, Lexington. 
m2) & 4 p.m, 


October 7 & 8. Harvest Days at Drumlin , San. r | 
Farm, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Celebrate the coming | PERSONALIZING AVAILABLE 


of Autumn with hayrides and food. 


e October 9. Free bus trip to Strawberry Bank 

4 for the 60-plus. Bus leaves Lincoln Mall | | Somethjng Special 
_ at 8:15 a.m. Admission to Strawberry Bank, 

' $2.50. Dutch-treat lunch at Yoken's. % The Mail at Lincoln Station 

® October 10. Talk: "Battered Wives" by Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 

_ Florence W. Freed. First Parish Church, 259-0544 

Lincoln, 8:00 p.m. For further information Rai} | 

call LWV PR Chairman Jane Young, 259-9563. | Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30 


a ‘October iO Aeiase day of voter Pecistraneen 
m for November 7 State elections. The Town 
_ Hall will be open from 8:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


| _ October ll. Films and talk on American birds McKnight ‘S Nursery, Inc. 


by Mr. Bovey. Lincoln Library, 10:30 a.m. ‘ot : 
October 1S Youth dance, Smith gym, 8. bse ee Garden Center 


October 13» Lecture, American landscape | sat i aT tay i 
_ painters of the 19th century, Museum of Our AT THE WESTON-LINCOLN LINE 
_ National Heritage, Lexington, 3 p.m. oh aa 


- October L435 Church ‘Fair... -St.) Anne’ s::in RO HY aa 
_ the Fields, Concord Road, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
_ Magic shows for children, sale of hand-made 


items, fall eae. eRe and recycled \6 Bet ta Fall Bulbs 
“sale of Wild Bird Food, Drumlin of ts Pine WE ARE GROWERS ut 


Nett 60-plus Health Clinic, C.02A. as = 259-8884 
se, oy ~11 am. Program at ll a. me oy RRS a 


OPEN DAILY Siam. ~ 36 


SUNDAYS 9 am. - 6 
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Gallerv Gets Results! 


583 Massachusetts Ave. Acton, Mass.01720 | Gallery Of Homes 
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HEN'S TEETH 


By Lucile McMahon 


There are no bombshells in the interim report of the Housing 
Committee, recently submitted to the Selectmen. It documents 
what we have suspected: that the demand for housing of all 
kinds and its cost continue to rise. 


Single family houses, expensive as they are, continue to 
attract young people, both couples and families with young 
children. Condominiums appeal to older couples and people 
living alone. Apartments, when available, seem to be com- 
parable in price to rentals in other towns, but they are very 
scarce and the demand for them is high. 


During the first six months of 1978, 27 single residences 
were sold in Lincoln at an average price of $116,000, ranging 
from $65,000 to $225,000. In the past five years an average 
of nine new houses per year has been built; the average cost, 
according to the assessors’ lists, has risen from $109,000 

to $126,000. This average number built per year can be con- 
trasted with the figures of 39.8 per year in the decade 
1951-60 and of 28 in 1961-70. 


Constructions costs have outstripped inflation in general. 
But the price of Lincoln's finite buildable land is an even 
more important part of the total package. Of the eight 
residences completed in 1977, land costs averaged 29 per cent 
of each property's assessed value, ranging from 22 per cent 
to 45 per cent. This compares to a developed land cost in 
northern California of 25 per cent. In Lincoln one two-acre 
lot sold in December 1977 for $60,000. 


VOLUME ITI NUMBER 5 35 CENTS NOVEMBER 1978 
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7 Getting Away Doesn’t Have AT 
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7 ~ 99° e | 
x 7 
: FOR A RELAXING VACATION, 
| I ieee Lincoln Travel | 

FOR YOU NOW. : \ 
7 It pays to book ahead, Service | 
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| The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. Tel: (617) 259-8168 : 
{_ | 
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HENS' TEETH (cont.) 


Of the approximately 1300 existing single 
family houses' in Lincoln, three per cent, 
or an average of 41.2 houses per year, 
changed hands in 1972-76. Of that number 
7.4 per cent (or 18 per cent of the total) 
were bought by people already living in 
Lincoln. 


During the past five years the Building 
Inspector has issued an average of 35 
permits each year for additions and al- 
terations, Without these the turnover 

of houses would no doubt have been sub- 
stantially larger. Another consequence 
of the additions is to increase the value 
of the houses, thereby reducing the a- 
valibility of less expensive dwellings. 
Condominiums are experiencing a similar 
increased demand and higher prices. There 
are now two condominium establishments in 
Lincoln, a third in the planning stage, 
and an apartment complex is soon to be 
converted into condominiums. 


Todd Pond: Twenty-one units, designed by 
Lincoln architect Edward Collins, were 
built as apartments in 1968. In 1971 
they were converted to condominiums and 
sold. They range from small one-bedroom 
units to large ones with three bedrooms; 


the average original sale price was $42,000 


Resales, though few in number, have been 
at much higher prices. In 1978, one of 


the three-bedroom layouts is on the market, % 


with at least eight people interested in 
buying it. It sold for $67,500 in 1974; 
the committee remarks: "It will be in- 

teresting to note what the resale price 

ar 1978 willbe." 


Farrar Pond Village: During the first 
four years the prices which the manage- 
ment company received from the original 
buyers ranged from $62,500 to $91,500. 
The first resale was in 1977; a unit pur- 
chased in 1974 for $79,500 resold in 1977 
.for $99,500. As of September 1978 there 
have been five resales with a price range 
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HENS' TEETH (cont.) 


Lincoln Ridge: Plans call for'58 units, 
of which nine are detached and 49 at- 
tached. Cost is projected at between the 
high $80 thousands and $140,000, averag- 
ing $112,000. The attached units will 

be two bedrooms and the detached ones 
three. Some thirty potential customers 
have paid $500 each to have early choices. 
(After looking at the land choices and 
prices they will have two weeks to con- 
sider; if they decide not to purchase, 
their $500 will be returned.) It could 
well happen that more than half the units 
will be sold before construction begins. 


Ridge Road: the Malloy building on Ridge 
Road, an apartment complex of four units, 
is being converted to condominiums. No 
price projections are given. 


Apartments: Of the approximately 
223 apartment units in town, 125 are in 
Lincoln Woods, a cooperative, 43 on Ridge 
Road, and some 35 accessory units--that 
is, on land where there is a single- 
family house. 


Lincoln Woods: In 1972 the Town Meeting 
approved construction of this low and 
moderate income housing project, culmina- 
ting ten years of effort by interested 
townspeople, town committees, the Rural 
Land Foundation, the Lincoln Foundation, 
and the League of Women Voters. Of its 
125 units, 32 are for low income families, 
37 in the moderate income range, and 56 
are non-subsidized, at market value. 
There has been practically no turnover 

of the subsidized units; there is a 
waiting list of 331 for the low income 
and 269 for the moderate income units. 


Of the market value units, 42 have changed 
hands, and there is a present waiting list 
Of the entire 125, 20 are occupied 


Of LS, 
by people who moved directly from Lincoln; 
others by people who work in Lincoln, and 
by those who lived here, moved, and then 
returned when Lincoln Woods opened, 


For a three-bedroom non-subsidized unit 
the monthly payment is $534 including 

utilities other than electricity. Down 
payment is only one per cent of the pro- 
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Savings Bank 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116: 
Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 
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LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 


Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 
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This 6”x8” Williams- 
burg reproduction in 
polished brass brings 
to every home the 
pride of craftsmanship 
of our early heritage. 


$18.00 


Many other fine pieces from 
Virginia Metalcrafters available 
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Est. 1860 


9 Walden Street, CONCORD 


LAMP & SHADE 


21 Walden Street, Concord Center 
369-2597 — Open 10-5 


jected mortgage, and is returned, along 
with the amount of equity built, if the 
unit is sold. Another plus of a coopera- 
tive apartment is income tax deductibi- 
lity of the portion of the monthly assess- 
ment applied to the mortgage and real 
estate taxes. 


Ridge Court: There is an 18-month wait- 
ing period by applicants for these 36 two- 
bedroom units, and the waiting list has 
been in existence for four years. The 
rental’ is $375 monthly including utilities 
except electricity. Many of the occupants 
moved there from other parts of Lincoln or 
are the parents of Lincoln people. 


Accessory Apartments: According toa 
Planning Board survey, there were 53 
people living in 35 accessory apartments, 
four of whom were children under 18, The 
largest age group (29) is 20 to 30 years 
old; the next largest (15) between 31 

and 40, Seventy-five per cent of the 
tenants had never lived in Lincoln before. 


This interim report contains the data to 
answer the first part of the Selectmen's 
question to the Housing Committee: how 
much and what kind of housing do we now 
have in Lincoln? The second part, does 
that housing meet the needs of the people 
in Lincoln, and if not, what to do about 
it, will be the focus of the final report. 
AS a preliminary to the second part of the 
study, the Committee lists some sugges- 
tions made by realtors in town, ranging 
from one that "we need some small, two- 
bedroom units, with privacy, some garden- 
ing privileges--not necessarily detached 
houses" to one realtor's conclusion that 
"Lincoln people pretty much like Lincoln 
as it is. It is priced for what it is. 
People who cannot afford Lincoln are shown 
other towns." 


John R. Benson is chairman of the Housing 
Committee. Other members are Abigail 
Avery, Emily Bergen, Ruth Ann Hendrickson, 
Thomas Kershaw, Stephen Mayo, Alan 
McClennen, Patricia Morse, George Wads- 
worth, and R. Langdon Wales. The report 
was prepared by Joan Kimball. 
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POETRY PRIZE WINNER 


Kathleen Linnell has won one of the 1979 
awards in poetry given under the Massa- 
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THRIAMBOS 
by Kathleen Linnell 


Goat-horned, grape-haloed, the god lolls, 


raising his cup, receiving the cries, the mouths 


of women who dance under an amphora's rim. 


They are at once orderly and frenzied. 


The musicians look sideways at them, at him. 

The musicians, somewhat distracted by the dance, 
continue making their music on strings stretched 
between the horns taken from dead antelopes, 
breathing their music through the horns of dead 
oxen. From this: triumphs, trumpets, trombones. 


Now, keratin alchemized to brass stirs matrons 

to palm tapping on Friday afternoons in Boston. 
Ankles crossed, they sit in rows, reading programs, 
wearing hats, and do not rend their garments. 


©) 1978 Kathleen Linnell 


COMMUNITY HEALTH SERIES 


Three times the expected crowd filled the 
Emerson Hospital Assembly Room on October 


chusetts Artists Fellowship Program. It 25 to hear Dr. Rob Roy McGregor lead off 


carries a prize of $3500. 


health. 


Although she has written poetry most of 


her life, Ms. Linnell has worked at it 
seriously for only a few years. Her 
poems have been accepted by a number of 
magazines, from such special publications 
as Ab Intra, Bombast, and Pyramid, to 


Yankee Magazine. 


leg problems. 


the new series of lectures on community 


Dr. McGregor is known to every jogger and 
runner as a wonder worker with foot and 


He was joined by Dr. Robert 


Cantu, the hospital's chief of neuro-.- 
surgery, and the audience kept both of 


them late into the night answering ques- 


tions. 


She has given readings from her work at 


Stone Soup, and for the "Poetry on the 
Plaza" program sponsored by the Mayor's 
Urricertor Cultural Arrarrss: 


This past summer a workshop in children's 
poetry was held at the Waltham Public 
Library by the two poets Priscilla 
Linnell. A collection of 


Johnson and Ms, 


On November 15 the next program will be 
held, "Give Yourself a Sporting Chance," 
on preventing athletic injuries. Speakers 


will be Dr. Prescott Cheney, orthopedic 


surgeon, who will deal with foot and leg 
injuries, and Dr. Paul Vinger, ophthalmo- 
logist, who will discuss eye injuries. 


the children's work has been published, Time = 7 p.m. to 9, Place: the Assembly 
titled (by the children) "The Billy Bug Room in the Emerson Hospital main build- 


Poets." 


ing, A level. 


Free and open to the public. 
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LINCOLN'S ROLE IN DEVELOPING 
A REGIONAL SKI-TRAIL SYSTEM 


By Mike Farny 


It is amazing to realize what ten years 
of environmental action has wrought. 
Today we see problems of cross-country 
skiing congestion unimagined as a prob- 
lem ten years ago. Only a decade ago 
the problems were the massive death of 
inner cities, galloping megalopolism, 
and a tragically dramatic increase of 
death through heart attack. 


Today we see crowds of pedestrians 
bringing new life to the car-free 

Quincy Martket and Washington Street; 
11,000 marathoners enjoying 26 miles of 
New York City Streets, 2,400 rowers en- 
joying a beautiful October Sunday on the 
increasingly clean Charles River. Thanks 
to the Federal Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund of 1965 (50% Federal, 50% state 
and local), towns have acquired land and 
created an emerald necklace around Boston 
that has slowed the Megalopolitan cancer. 
Thanks to exercise, heart attacks are 
massively on the decline and more people 
are enjoying life more vigorously in all 
weather every season. 


Ten years ago Lincoln assumed a leader- 
ship role and acquired Mount Misery. 
Lincoln's beautiful land, conservation 
trail maps, and naturally abundant winter 
snows have lured crowds. Or has it? Are 
400 people a crowd? Yes - when they are 
not dispersed to designated parking areas 
and not lured to authorized trails. Yes, 
an uninvited single person skiing past 
your windows becomes a crowd. 


But Lincoln's 2000 plus acres is a huge 
area for 400 hundred people and properly 
Managed the crowd impact is nullfied. 
Compare Lincoln with Weston Ski Track, 
where 800 people ski on 150 acres of main- 
tained trails, or Carlisle State Forest, 
where 1,500 people ski on 1,000 acres of 
tracked trails. 


It 1S amazing to realize what ten years of 
environmental action has wrought. Today 
we see problems of cross-country skiing 
unimagined as a problem ten years ago. 
Only a decade ago the problems were the 
massive death of inner cities, galloping 
megalopolism, and a tragically dramatic 
increase of death through heart attack. 


Today we see crowds of pedestrians 

bringing new life to the car-free Quincy 
Market and Washington Street; 11,000 
marathoners enjoying 26 miles of New York 
City streets; 2,400 rowers enjoying a 
beautiful October Sunday on the increasing- 
ly clean Charles River. 


Thanks to the Federal Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund of 1965 (50% Federal, 503% 
state and local), towns have acquired land 
and created an emerald necklace around Bos- 
ton that has slowed the Megalapoloitan can- 
cer. Thanks to exercise, heart attacks are 
massively on the decline and more people 
are enjoying life more vigorously in all 
weather every season. 


The state is encouraging skiing and pro- 
viding parking at Callahan State Forest 
in Framingham and at a new ski-touring 
center in Lynn Woods. Other towns be- 
Sides Lincoln have acted responsibly. 
Weston and Wayland have established sev- 
eral parking areas to service their ex- 
cellent trails. But no town has opened 
itself as intelligently as the town of 
Lincoln. Lincoln's plan for this winter 
makes sense. The proper approach is al- 
ways to manage the crowd. 


Lincoln, while it is only one of many 
target areas for ski-tourers, needs to 
have designated and controlled parking. 
Cars will go where they are welcome, and 
avoid overcrowding if there are parking 
areas available elsewhere. People will 
even avoid cars and take public transit 
if the opportunity exists to ski at their 


Michael Farny heads the Lincoln Guide 
Service 
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REGIONAL SKI-TRAIL SYSTEM (Cont.) 


rail destination. I am always amazed 
that Bostonians take the Green Line to 
Riverside and then walk the 3/4 mile to 
Weston Ski Track and Charles River Canoe 
Service. 


But more to the point for Lincoln is that 
people will follow designated trails if 
they are well maintained. In visiting 
Finland several years ago, I found that 
the Finns ski-tour on well maintained, 
groomed trails and avoid venturing out on 
their own. Granted that Americans are 
far more lawless and individualistic, but 
our crowds will pretty much stick to the 
straight and narrow that's provided for 
them. 


Especially will crowds stick to autho- 


rized trails if the trails are good ones. 
Sections of the Waupack Trail that con- 
nects Worcester with Mount Monadnock are 
excellent and heavily used by hikers and 
ski-tourers. 


Although the towns West of Boston have 
lots of conservation land and excellent 
trails, there is no regional network of 
trails that thread through the land and 
away from houses. Access has mostly been 
limited to parking areas established for 


specific commercial, civic and religious 
purposes and stretched to multi-purpose 
use by unauthorized recreationists. 


Like crowds everywhere, they don't know 
where they're going; they just go. And 
private land and residential privacy have 
been trespassed upon. But we, the town 
and we, the region should know where the 
crowd is going, and we should steer the 
crowd to areas provided for its transit 
and for its exercise. 


Lincoln's role may be a minor one in the 
size of the crowd it can handle and the 
size of the equipment it can operate to 
provide parking lots, trail marking, 
trail management and crowd control; but 
Lincoln can play a major role in leading 
the way for the Region to follow. Winter 


may raise frustration in house-bound and 
town-bound suburbanites whose daily so- 
lace is upset by outsiders seeking enter- 
tainment and fitness, but consider what 
winter does to an apartment-bound city 
person. 


Properly managed, snow becomes an invita- 
tion to venture into a beautiful world. 
But the crowd will sin unless it is shown 
the path. I am hopeful that two years of 
managing people and their transportation 
equipment will yield benefits eventually 
making Boston an even better area to live 
and work in than it is now. 


A Regional network of developing access 


and maintained trails will build a planned, 
pleasant and usable emerald necklace around 


Boston that will grace private residences 
and provide solace in nature for city and 
suburban dwellers alike. 


“The best account of the 
resistance thatIi have 
read...a monument.” 


— GENERAL JAMES M. GAVIN 
— 
EVILDE 


Beginnings of the French Resistance 


by MARTIN BLUMENSON 


author of The Patton Papers 


“A fascinating, sensitive, and chilling tale 
...a testament to the courage of every- 
day people under oppression.” 

— JOHN TOLAND, author of Adolph Hitler 


“Blumenson has caught the spirit of one 
small effort to undo Hitler's victory in 
France.” — FORREST C. POGUE 


2 Houghton Mifflin Company 


$10. 
af your bookstore 


LANDOWNERS--CROSS COUNTRY SKIING 
by Barbara Duffy 


In the September issue of the Lincoln Re- 
view, Conservation Commissioner Kemon 
Taschioglou wrote an article on cross 
country skiing in Lincoln and the need for 
imposing some controls to achieve disper- 
sal. He welcomed comment and so we went 
to Lincoln landowners to find out how 

they felt about the subject. 


Problems have been experienced in several 
areas, principally those of the small 
farmer and the resident in the busier 
sections of the town. 


For the farmer and livestock owner, it is 
a matter of fences and gates. 


“There's a propensity for taking short 
cuts," said one farmer. "Fences get ac- 
cordioned, gate posts snapped off, gates 
wert Open. In fairness, this is not so 
much a matter of deliberate abuse as it is 
ignorance of local customs. It is a mat- 
ter of education." A parallel was made 
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with 4-H versus non 4-H riders. The pro- 
per techniques were learned through 4-H 
and the youngsters policed each other; 
abusers' privileges were revoked. "When 
an area situation is explained to skiers, 
they usually respond very positively. I 
prefer education to controls," our farmer 
stated. 


To get the point of view of the residents 
of busy areas, we queried a landowner near 
the DeCordova Museum. Perhaps, this owner 
suggested, we should be taking people away 
from the vicinity. "Perhaps we should 
close up everything and study our town 
situation. This may sound snobbish; it's 
not. It's facing the reality of whetherg 
we can handle the hundreds at DeCordova, 
at Audubon, and now skiers." 


These residents added: "Look at the rob- 
bery situation; people are learning to 
get through properties from every angle." 


For our town business people, parking is 
the key problem. Last winter, two or 
three of the Mall stores had to assign 
people to request removal of skiiers' cars 
from the parking lot. One shop owner in- 


quired, "Were they told where they could 
park?" But perhaps they didn't ask. The 


drug store had complaint calls from cus- 
tomers of jammed parking spaces, and fi- 
nadayoiti put up o“No*Cross! Country Ske 
Paxking" signs. This helped... “Asi the 
management says, "If business is closed, 
OK--or if skiers are unloading. But if 
they're off skiing, no. Our big problems 
were On snow and no-school days." When 
the management was asked about the skiers 
themselves, the reply was, "They are al- 
ways looking for rest room and hot coffee 
information." 


"Business hour" problems also affected 

St. Anne's Church last winter. The Senior 
Warden expresses hope for early dialogue 
with the Conservation Commission, which 
has given the church no opportunity as 

yet for discussion of their new parking 
plans. 
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Landowners-~Cross Country Skiihg (cont.) _ LINCOLN, MASS. 259- 9000 - 


The problem of trail congestion was HEATING OILS : 
raised by landowners. We talked to one a st 
in the Codman Field area who commented, we Bs 
“There are so many skiers you can't ski. Be GASOLINE 
And there is also little trail etiquette Bs 

or consideration, for example, allowing Bs Cm 


faster skiers through. It's just courtesy, §: = 
= H.B. KNOWLES, 


Peceegir ty. 
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ee 
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Another resident said, "Too many skiers 


spoil it for everyone." He advocated BS INC. 

the limited parking notion. oe 

We heard complaints of other sorts.  Un- BS rx 

leashed dogs was a major one, and skiers BS 

straying from trails another. "It would cs HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


be one thing if they'd stick to trails," a 
a landowner said, "but outside skiers will 
take any tracks es see. Make a trail on Re 24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
your property, and you'll have lost skiers % 
Shinde oeleg sBeag hia eps 


One very upset resident complained, "Ski- 
ers have no regard for people's property. 
We've had a skier swing his pole at our 
dog. My husband came home once to find a 
car parking in front of our garage with a 
note saying, 'I have gone skiing.' We've 
posted 'No trespassing' signs, but they've 
done no good. Tracks have appeared right 
around the house. They behave as if they 
own the place." 


Apart from specific problems, what were 
some of the concerns expressed by Lincoln 
landowners? Certainly one was the atten- 
tion skiing brings to Lincoln. As one 
man put it, "Can Lincolnites enjoy their 
own town?" Another said, "Look at Pierce 
Park; if we'd been a little stuffy at the 
beginning it would have been better. It 
is not really being selfish; you make 
other sacrifices so you can live in Lin- 
coln. You should be able to enjoy the 
amenities you want... I don’t want to 


Inside - Outs 
discourage skiing, but if we popularize Ns Y, U Side 
it, it puts an unnecessary burden on the | Home Decoratin Studio 


: ; 7 ' 
town. pales May ancrease.* Don The Mall at LincoinSta C 259-0310 
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One concern was the need for patrols and 
safety measures. Said a landowner, "When 
the public uses the land, you have to 

have controls, you have to patrol, You 
have the problem of damage, of smoking, 
and of fire. Dispersed parking, trails, 
fees, patrols--these are good." She cited 
a recent occasion when she saw Drumlin 
Farm with hordes of visitors and, in her 
opinion, insufficient patrolling. "People 
were smoking in the grass, and a jeep was 
using a trail ‘just for theyfun’ of ve 
Where were the patrols? They seemed un- 
concerned." 


Drumlin Farm is concerned about patrolling 
as we learned when we talked about the 
cross country ski situation with Farm Di- 
rector, Dan Hart. » “The ski (questiamareec. 
concern to all sanctuaries across the 
state and is being discussed currently. 
Skiers would like a sanctuary experience, 
and we believe there is an educational 
epportunity here. We have problems to 
WOrk Out, ancluding liability, first aside. 
patrolling, parking, fees. Can we afford 
it: If we can work it all out, wes) 
offer a program including a slide presen- 
tation about habitats around the drumlin, 
animal tracks, wild flowers. We are in 
the business of education, not recreation." 


The matter of charging fees (as Drumlin 
Farm would definitely do) is a concern to 
Lincolnites. One resident feels that by 
charging fees, “you create more respect." 
Another asked about the legality of im- 
posing fees on publicly funded land. (We 
learned from Conservation Commission mem- 
ber Quincy Adams that this is legal and 

a practice in the State.) Still another 
would "hate to see the imposition of fees.' 


On the question of parking controls, one 
resident asked "What about the problem of 
those people turned away when designated 
parking areas are full?" Another wondered 
whether some parking areas might be con- 
sidered "just for Lincoln people who would 
like to take their families to areas out- 
Side their own neighborhood." 
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Landowners--Cross Country Skiing [cone 


This reporter would say, in conclusion, 
that Lincoln is very "cross-country ski 
minded"; we get the impression that every 
resident of the town has either done it 
himself (herself) or has an opinion on it. 
Bndeltries NO .eGLfort ac all to getythesman 
(woman) on the street to talk about it. 
Perhaps we should end with a quote from 
Conservation Commissioner Bill Preston: 
"The important thing to stress is that the 
Conservation Commission is not trying to 
encourage skiing, but rather to make it 
better. We will have trail maps with ad- 
monitions printed on the back. We hope to 
make it easier to stay on the trails. We 
believe our new efforts may meet some, at 
least, of our problems." 


ARE WE ALL ASKEW? 
by Eugenia N. Flint 


We've been doing some research on the 
idiosyncracies of the library clock. In 
recent weeks its bells have seldom struck 
an appropriate hour. We want somehow to 
relate these eccentricities to those of 
people, but our imagination fails us. We 
must content ourself with supplying some 
raw data, in the hope that it may stir a 
local Ogden Nash or Dorothy Parker to com- 
plete our project. (A secondary hope is 
that someone will fix the clock, or turn 
off the striking mechanism. ) 


Various strikings heard on various days 
at various hours are as follows: at mid- 
night, the clock has struck, on different 
occasions, once, fourteen times, and fif- 
teen times; at 8 a.m. it has struck four 
times and twelve times; at 10 a.m., six- 
teen times; at 12 noon, three times; at 
Lape. 7 Gtive times: 2ty4 5 eand *6:ipemsy, 
once siabhis/ao. Ne ,Ncour ei mes - 
four and thirteen times. 


Occasionally, it strikes the right time-- 
that, too, must have some significance. 
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FORUM COMMITTEE INVITES CITIZENS TO 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION NOVEMBER 18 


On Saturday, November 18th, citizens of 
Lincoln are urged to attend an all-day 
conference on education, to be held in 
the Brooks School auditorium beginning at 
9 a.m. 


Critical choices now face the Lincoln 
educational system. With declining en- 
rollments and increasing operational 
costs, what choices should the town make 
concerning its educational program? What 
ways are there to control costs in the 
schoolroom and in the system as a whole? 


The conference has been designed to help 
citizens explore the cost and program al- 
ternatives. Educational experts will be 
present to provide information and help 

in the examination of these alternatives. 


The program for the day will include 
small group discussions during which the 
participants will be able to voice their 


TTL. 


A.H. TETREAULT, INC., Realtor 


LINCOLN ROAD, LINCOLN 
617-259-9220 


137 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON 
617-899-5800 


views on such topics as multi-aged and 
multi-grades classrooms, basic education, 
school discipline, electives, testing and 
evaluation. Workshops scheduled for the 
afternoon will consider program alterna- 
tives and their cost consequences. 


The conference has been planned by the 
Lincoln Education Forum Committee, a 
citizens' group appointed by the School 
Committee and charged with the task of 
developing a forum that rould provide 
information about, and discussion of, 
educational issues in the Lincoln Ele- 
mentary School system. 


Refreshments at the conference will be 
served by the 7th, 8th, and 9th grade 
young people from the three churches. 


The Forum Committee sees the day as a 
chance for the town to come together and 
articulate its choices for the future. 
Please plan to attend. 


NEW FALL OFFERING 


in Lincoln 


Delightful Three Bedroom Condominium 
In Desirable Todd Pond Location 
Pretty White Clapboard Exterior 
Lovely Fireplaced Living Room with Parquet Floor 
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Full Baths on Both Levels 
Master Bedroom has Balcony 
and Carpeted Dressing Room 
Kitchen Includes Washer and Dryer 
Separate Dining Room also with Pond View 
Plenty of Privacy 
A Most Exciting and Rare Offering 
MLS 
$425,000 
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ADVANCES AT VO-TECH 
by Betty Smith 


In mid-November, the Minuteman Voca- 
tional School's twelve-town represen- 
tatives will meet with additional de- 
legates appointed by their selectmen 

to discuss the progress and the future 
GL tne School... “Tres. follows jonstne 
November 4 breakfast meeting, which 

also had as one of its aims the improve- 
ment of communications throughout the 
big-school district. 


A major goal is the five-year plan pro- 
posed by Superintendent Ron Fitzgerald, 
to "develop a high school program second 
to none in the State of Massachusetts 

no matter what a student's post-high- 
school plans might be." This is a monu- 
mental task, but Dr. Fitzgerald feels 
that with their dedicated staff it is 
possible. During this academic year 
they are carrying out an evaluation of 
the curriculum and the quality of the 
teaching in the classroom. In addition, 
both parents and industry are making con- 
tributions to curriculum planning? 


It is possible that more towns may wish 
to join the Minuteman district and be- 
come affiliated with VoTech. Currently 
the amount each town pays is based on 

the number of students sent. Lancaster, 
Bolton, and Hingham are exploring the 
POssltbi lilivi ot POP NG wehewerstr ict. 1 
is virtually impossible for METCO to send 
any more students as VoTech tuition is 
higher than that of other high schools. 


The establishment of a Junior ROTC prog- 
ram 1S being considered by the school 
committee. Dr. Fitzgerald points out 
that Junior ROTC would give a career al- 
ternative to many students and promote 
the development of self-discipline and 
leadership. 


VoTech is also hoping to form a non- 
profit corporation which would help 
establish a curriculum in business 
management. The students would learn 
about going into business for themselves. 


As an example, the school might be able 
to have a commercial radio station. 


Current enrollment at Minuteman is app- 
roximately 1080 students. There is 

enough space to accommodate 1400 students 
in the day school program. Currently 
Arlington has the most students enrolled-- 
28.5%. Students may obtain both a high 
school diploma and a trade certificate. 
Many students earn both. 
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SOME NOTES ON A CATADRAMOUS, HIGHLY 

EURYHALINE SPECIES OF FISH, OR: 

"HOW DID THAT EEL GET WHERE IT GOT?" 
by Elizabeth Slayter 


After sixteen seasons as director of Valley 
Pond, Bill Wentworth is nothing if not 
knowledgeable concerning the denizens of 
that body of water. Still, a surprise 
waited for him in the boat pond one after- 
noon last July. It wasn't a snake, as Bill 
first supposed - it was an eel! A full 
grown eel, two and a half or three feet 
long, where no such creature was ever 
sighted before. "A marine eel" Bill won- 
dered, “like you find in salt water. How 
could it get here, into the pond?" 


Bill is quite correct; this is a fish of 
oceanic origin, thriving in fresh water far 
from the sea. Members of the same genus 
have been puzzling mankind since antiquity. 
Prizing their meat, the Romans cultivated 
them in inland ponds, but never could suc- 
ceed in causing eels to breed in captivity. 
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(neither has anyone else, unless intensive 
Japanese efforts have been rewarded very 
recently.) 


For centuries, eels, along with maggots, 
enjoyed a reputation for generating spon- 
taneously. Pasteur set us straight about 
maggots in the 1860's, but it was not until 
1920 that a Danish zoologist, Johannes 
Schmidt, located the birthplace of eels. 
They all come from the Sargasso Sea, some 
2000-odd miles away, southeast of Bermuda 
at about lat. 20° N. Over the years, spe- 
culation had flourished. About 300 A.D., 
for example, Oppian of Cilicia was re- 
warded with a gold coin for composing the 
following verse on the subject: 


© 1978 Elizabeth M, Slayter 
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"Strange the formation 

of the eely race 
That know no sex, 

yet love the close embrace, 
Their folded lengths 

around each other twine, 
Twist amorous knots, 

and slimy bodies joyn; 
Till the close strife 

brings off a frothy juice, 
The seed that must 

the wriggling kind produce ... 
That genial bed 

impregnates all the heap, 
And little eelets 

soon begin to creep." 


Mysteries remain, but much is now known 

of Anguilla's extraordinary life cycle. 
The eggs hatch at a depth of about 1500 

ft and rise slowly to the surface. Young 
eels are then about an inch long, shaped 
like a willow leaf, and transparent enough 
to read through. (So un-eel-like, in 
fact, that for decades they were classi- 
fied aS a separate species.) For a year 
or more they drift passively landward, 
metamorphosing into an elongate but still 
glass creature termed an ‘elver'. Once 
close to shore, which can be anywhere from 
Brazil to south-west Greenland, they swim 
actively against the current into the 
brackish water. 


Elvers reach New England waters late in 
spring. I heard that hundreds were to be 
seen in Muddy Creek, Chatham, early this 
July, and explored there late in that 
month. Already the elvers had matured. 
Most were still only four inches long, but 
all were golden-bellied and black on top. 
They clung to the sandy bottom, holding 
their own against an outgoing tide, but 
made no obvious effort to travel further 
upstream. I yearned to observe one in de- 
tail, but all escaped from an eighth-inch 
seine before it could be lifted from the 
water. 


Some eels remain in the estuaries; others 
travel upstream to fresh water. (A few 
penetrate as far as Lake Huron, a third 
of the way across the continent!) Perhaps 
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As always, the largest assortment of gourmet 
cooking utensils, baskets and knives in the area. 

The art of the basket weaver, the craftsmanship of the 
potter, the cutler, the glassblower — tasteful, beautiful 
and practical gifts. 

We enjoy serving you, and remember: “Practically 
nothing as advertised on T.V.”’ 
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CONCORD SHOP 


25 Walden St., Concord 
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Faneuil Hall Marketplace Boston 


it's only the females which seek out lakes 
but this is one of the obscurities. Though 
certainly not sexless, the (immature) mem- 
bers of the "eely race" can be sexed only 
by dissection and microscopy. Males grow 
only to 18", and the gonads are virtually 
indistinguishable in specimens of that 
size. 


The eels live in fresh water for at least 
six years, possibly 15 or more. (Age can 
be determined, tree-wise, by counting 
rings on scales, but is easily underesti- 
mated. The scales are extremely incon- 
Spicuous, and the rings even more so.) 
They lurk near the bottom by daylight, 
rising at sunset to feed voraciously... 
or, sometimes, to be fed upon themselves, 
Once, my husband and daughters watched 

in amazement as a gull towed a good-sized 
specimen to a boulder off shore. (It was 
too heavy to fly with.) The bird proceed- 
ed to swallow the eel (which seemed the 
larger of the two) if not quite at a gulp, 
at least in one sitting! 


Mindful of their tropical origin, eels 
alleviate winter's rigors by hibernation, 
"Their folded lengths around each other 
twine" as they burrow together in the mud. 
Before supermarkets or unemployment com- 
pensation for storm-bound fishermen, 
Spearing expeditions in the marshes often 
provided the winter's supply of fresh pro- 
tein and ready cash, Times are easier 
now, but the eels are still there. Soa 
dairy farmer at South Dartmouth learned to 
his surprise, when he decided to extend a 
pasture fence out over the marshes. He 
dug up dozens, twisted together in knots 
not "amorous", simply cozy. 


During their last landward summer, the 
creatures store fat in their tissues and 
approach sexual maturity. Females form 
five million eggs apiece (sometimes as 
Many as t enty million!}). The eyes en- 
large, presumably as an aid to deep water 
navigation. By autumn, the eels are 
ready to leave. Massive downriver migra- 
tions occur, as fisherman unanimously 
testify, "on dark and stormy nights." 
Many are trapped - to be smoked, frozen, 
‘jellied or even flown, live, to Europe. 


(Culinary virtues of the species are es- 
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teemed everywhere from Scandinavia to 
Greece, with the sole exception of Scot- 
land. ‘Currently,’ I'm, told, #£illets ftercen 
Six dollars the kilo in Lille, France.) 


As for those who escape, they’ are seen no 
more, Evidently they descend to great 
depths as soon as they leave the rivers, 
for few are caught in the nets of offshore 
fishermen, The eels are headed back to 
their birthplace in the tropical Atlantic. 
Presumably they, like the (anadromous) 
Pacific salmon, make their long and des- 
perate journey only to spawn and die. 


What if the eels cannot escape from fresh 
water? This rarely happens, for they are 
capable of travelling overland, snakewise, 
for some considerable distance. Recessed 
pockets, in which water can be stored, 
serve- to keep their gills moist. A not- 
ably low basal metabelic rate is also an 
aid to survival on land. If, however, 
they are truly landlocked, eels may survive 
to a great age without ever reproducing, 
For example, specimins were recovered in 
1926 from a Michigan lake to which elvers 
had been introduced no later than 1891. 
Another probable case, close to home, is 
the forty-four inch, eleven pound monster 
caught by Fred Winchell in Walden Pond. 
(Walden is a kettle-hole, unconnected with 
any other body of water in our region. 
Most likely, the massive eels began resi- 
dence there as an escaped baitfish.) 


The tale of Wentworth's eel may now be 
told with some confidence, An easy ride 


from southern Atlantic to Massachusetts 


Bay preceded a more arduous trip through 
Boston harbour, up the Charles, and into 
Stony Brook reservoir and Stony Brook it- 
self. As it approached the Lincoln line, 
this fish chanced to swim up the outlet 
stream from Valley Pond. Presently it 
found itself confronted by a three foot 
concrete dam, but this was no problem. 
The majority of Lincoln eels arrive via 
the Merrimack, and must climb a six-foot 
dam at Lowell to reach their homes in 
Farrar Pond, Fairhaven Bay and surround- 
ing waters. This one had it easier. In 
mid or late summer, there was no torrent 
of water to impede its progress, and it 
simply wriggled up one edge of the dam. 
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Is it a menace as it enjoys a well-earned 
rest in Valley Pond? No! Take note that 
neither the ‘electric eel' nor the blood- 
sucking lamprey are eels at all, while 
the sharp-toothed conger is purely marine, 
Even the much maligned moray of tropical 
waters is (as Bill Wentworth confirms 
from personal experience) vicious only in 
defense, 


Now, take heed, Reader! If your gaze 
should fall upon an eel, pause to salute 
and marvel! This very creature has tra- 
velled thither from the salty ocean, 
Cacchirc Lf You Wii, (2b Seer. CLOuE : 
more of that anon.) but recollect: this 
animal is a mere sojourner among us. Dim 
memory will. in season flare up. Together 
with myriad brethren, this eel is destined 
to set forth, some dark and stormy autumn 
night, upon a mysterious journey. Con- e e 
cealed in the bosom of ocean, they will Oercegp#rions lNC 
travel together for many weary miles... ; S 
to join, at last, the great eely congress 
in the torpid depths of the Sargasso Sea. 75 main street concord.mass.01742 (617) 369-6797 
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OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE availablemineliding 
LINCOLN ROAD a doctors and 
LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 | nurses, Cavalry, 


vacationers, and 


construction 


GIFTS for ALL : workers (Shown). 
ANTIQUES KIDS TOYS 
FRESH and FROZEN FOODS CIPI LE PEGREE 
CANDY, CLOTHES and JEWELRY . FOR BIG IMAGINATIONS 
HON. SAT. “Something “Special 


259-9876 The Mail at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, Nov. 14. Illustrated talk, 
"A Stately Affair," sponsored by Council 
on Aging. Pierce House, 1:30 p.m. 


"Give Yourself a 
with Drs. Cheney and 
Emerson Hospital, 7-9 p.m. 


Wednesday, Nov. 15. 
Sporting Chance," 
Vinger. 


Thursday, Nov. 16. Bemis Lecture, 
"Whatever Happened to the Imperial 
Presidency? Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Brooks auditorium, 8 p.m, 


Nov. 16-18. Spingold Theater at Bran- 
deis. Actors of the Royal Shakespeare 
Company. Phone 894-4343. 


Saturday, Nov. 18. All-day Education 


~ COMMENT ON THE YOUNGER GENERAT 


N THE TOWN OF LINCOLN, MAS 
SOHN DT. KELIHER WAS He i 
,POLICE CHIEF AND CONSTABLE. 


HE WAS THE MOTH OFFICER 
_ AND DOG CATCHER Too. 


HE WAS ALSO THE SUPT. OF’ | 
WATER WORKS AND THE 
WATER CoMMISSIONER —. 


HE RESIGNED HIS SOBS AND 
THE TOWN IS HAVING A HARD 
TIME To REPLACE HIM. 
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Conference, Brooks auditorium, 9 a.m. 


Tuesday, 
Gina. 


Nov. 21. 60-plus Health 
Pierce House, 9-1l a.m. 


Tuesday, Nov. 28. Annual Christmas 
Sale, St. Anne's Church Service League, 
at MacLeans', Trapelo Road, 7:30 p.m. 


Saturday, Dec. 2. First Parish Christ= 
mas Fare. Luncheon at 11:30, Santa 
Claus arrives at 12:30. Parish House 
and Town Hall. 


Thursday, Dec. 7. Card Social for 
60-plus. Pierce House, 1:30-4 p.m, 


Saturday, Dec. 9. Bethany Christmas 
Shop with coffee and cookies, 9:30- 
ils 305d sey, bot s0vb. Mm. 


MEASURES ~ 


Vr PIS 


AND TREE WARDEN AND 
SEALER OF WEIGHTS AND 


HE SAYS THe YOUNGER. 
GENERATION OUST ISN’ T 
WILLING TO WORK. (sews Item) 
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WE BRING PEOPLE HOME 
ING... 
selling... 
Relocating? “en Nec 
Pie EN Standish Rowe Realty 
183 Massachusetts Ave. Acton, Mass.01720 Gallery Of Homes 


(617) 263-5820 Winter St Lincoln, Mass.01773 37 Thoreau St. Concord, Mass. 01742 
259 -8553 (617) 369-6175 
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Double Christmas Issue 


Ve IS 


LINCOLN:REVIEW 


..--AND SEE INSIDE 


LINCOLN CRAFTSMEN 

LINCOLN AUTHORS 

MRS. LI'S JOURNEY TO THE 
NEW CHINA 


Make a joyful noise unto the LORD, 
all ye lands. 
Psalm 100 


ST. JOSEPH'S CHURCH 


Sunday, December 24 Midnight Mass 
Monday, December 25 Masses at 7:30, 10:15 and 11:30 a.m. 
The 11:30 Mass will feature the Metro- 
politan Quartet. 
ST. ANNE'S CHURCH 


Thursday, December 7 Service of institution of new minister, 
Reverend Stephen J. White. 8:00 p.m. 


Sunday, December 24 _ Morning Lessons and Carols, 10:00 a.m, 
Service at 10:30 a.m. 
Children's Service and Pageant, 4:30. 


Monday, December 25 Holy Eucharist, 9:00 a.m. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH 


Sunday, December 17 Children's Pageant, Stone Church, 11:15. 


Sa ae 


Thursday, December 21 Candlelight Service, White Church, 8:00. 
Sunday, December 24 Christmas Service at 10:00 a.m. 
Monday, December 25 Family Service and Carols at 10:00 a.m, 


THUS WILL LINCOLN'S THREE CHURCHES CELEBRATE the Christmas 
season... (See “Trinity of Churches" on page 3) 
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A TRINITY OF CHURCHES 
By Helena L. Dee, John Todd, 
Elizabeth Donaldson and 
Barbara Duffy 


and the creche that stands before 

St. Joseph's symbolizes it for all of us. 
To Father George Murphy, this is a country 
parish still and he appreciates its com- 
parative peace. There have been numerous 
changes inside the church in his ten years 
here. "You need something, and the parish- 
ioners find a way," he says. There is now 
royal red carpeting throughout the church. 
The walls are panelled in a soft-—hued wood. 


Against this panelling are representations 
of St. Joseph, the Immaculate Conception, 
and the Sacred Heart, and wood carvings 
representing the Stations of the Cross. 


Mrs. Helena Lennon Dee, "the last word" on 
the history of the parish as Father Murphy 
calls her, can remember the days before St. 
Joseph's was built in 1904. At that time 
"most of the Catholics in Lincoln belonged 
to St. Bernard's parish in Concord. A 

few families in the east end of the town 
attended St. Mary's in Waltham. 


"Around the latter 
Mr. Thomas Coan, a 
line, made a barge 
the summer, a pung 
carried passengers 


part of the nineties, 
farmer near the Wayland 
of his market wagon in 
in the winter, and 

to Mass for fifteen 
cents round trip. This conveyance left 
"Blodgett's Corner' (now the fire station 
corner) at the watering trough at nine o' 
clock for the ten o'clock Mass in Concord. 
Others took the 9:40 train and returned on 
the 12:40. On a pleasant Sunday, some of 
us preferred to walk home (five miles) 
father than to wait so long for the train.* 


In 1902 the Reverend Mortimer Twoomey came 
to St. Bernard's. He was a very ener- 
getic man who saw Our Lady Help of Chris- 
tians Church built in West Concord, also 
Monument Hall in Concord. He soon turned 
nes attention, to a-church for Lincoln. The 
land was donated by Mrs. Helen Welch, a 
Lincoln parishioner of Concord. The house 
on the property was moved back and the 
church was started on the old cellar found- 
ation. 
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"What a busy time we had gathering money," 
Mrs. Dee remembers, "fairs, whist parties, 
chance books, contributions also from some 
non-Catholics. At that time, some of the 
wealthy families such as the Storeys, 
Adams, Warrens, Codmans, and others em- 
ployed several maids and men whose con- 
tributions helped a great deal. Finally 
the church was built and dedicated in 
October, 1904. 


"Anthony Doherty and James Lennon were the 
first sextons and served continually for 
almost the rest of their lives. The first 
choir members were Helena and Margaret 
Riley, May Dougherty and her brother Denis, 
Helena and Daniel Lennon. We had no organ. 
Our beloved Fr. Scanlon sang a line in his 
beautiful baritone voice and the children 
repeated it over and over until they knew 
the entire hymn." 


Until 1945, St. Joseph's existed as a 
mission parish and, Mrs. Dee tells us, 
"was taken care of by the wonderful 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
$3.50 for 10 issues 
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St. Joseph's Rectory and Church 


priests of Concord. In November, 1945, 
St. Joseph's was made a parish with 
Reverend Joseph Quigley as pastor. The 
house in back of the church was bought 
from Mr. and Mrs. James Ryan and was 

made into St. Joseph's Rectory. The 
entire inside of the house was made over." 


While this went on, Fr. Quigley lived in 
an addition to the church which later 
becamé the sacristy. "ilsam most anxious, ” 
he wrote in petitioning for a rectory, -“to 
reside within my parish limits, and, 

after consulting with leading men of my 
parish and town officials in charge of 
building, I have reached the conclusion 
that the above is the only logical solu- 
tion to my problem of living with my 
parishioners." 


There have been seven pastors since Father 
Quigley, and the parish has grown to its 


present size of about 300 families, which 
Father Murphy believes is its ultimate size. 


Some of St. Joseph's traditions have died 
out, such as the whist parties at the Town 
Hall. But this year, the parish held a 
Thanksgiving Social. Said Father Murphy, 
"This kind of thing helps with social life; 
you know." Mrs. Dee adds in her inimitable 
way, "Three dollars to get in. Who knows 
how much to get out?" 


Some things don't change. One of these is 
the custom of unlocked doors, for Father 
Murphy keeps his "country church" door 
open during daylight hours. Said one 
parishioner, "Just fifteen minutes sit- 
ting quietly, watching the sun stream 
through those windows, does me a world j 
of good.” 


St. Anne's 

St. Anne's-in-the-Fields celebrated its 
hundredth anniversary in 1974. This 
Episcopal church owed much to the influence 
of Trinity Church in Boston. One of its 
chief founders, Howard Snelling, had 
attended Trinity before he moved to Lin=- 
coln, and many of his friends *at» Trinity 
contributed to the building of St. Anne's. 


Work started on an old barn foundation 
on Mr. Snelling's land on the Conrord- 
Wayland Road in 1873, and the first service 
was held at Easter the following year. 


John Todd's memories of St. Ann e's go far 
back to the warm fellowship of many 
church-centered activities, and he agreed 
to give us some of his recollections. 


"What made me say I would attempt such 
an unexpected task?" he wrote. "Certainly 


The White Church 
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In 1882 Mr. John Hubbell gave St. Anne's 
a bell, and this tower was built to 
house it. (Photos by Margo Ward) 


I was not qualified to appraise the spirit- 
ual accomplishments of its many actors. t 
had only casual acquaintanceship with the 
long and faithful work of the Church Service 
League and others. I did not know how to 
describe the exterior architectural fea- 
tures (if indeed it had any) or the myriad 
changes made in the interior arrangements 
over the years. I don't even know who 
donated the bell hanging in the bell tower, 
which, it always seemed to me, should be 
rung more often to call the faithful (and 
particularly the unfaithful if such exist) 
to worship. 


"However, pleasant events which we might 
describe as of an intengible nature flood 
my mind. I remember affectionately the 
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CHURCHES (cont. ) 


boys' choir. Our ages were about seven up 
until the time our voices went off in num- 
erous uncontrolled directions. We sug- 
gested in appearance a Norman Rockwell 
group but we were not as angelic as we 
looked. 


"All the young people went to the social 
activities. There was the church supper 
nearly every month. It was in a way our 
youth club, and after the supper the boys 
and girls formed a group for games. A 
favorite pastime was called "winkum." I 
doubt if it is played anymore. It was 
Simple enough. Two benches were placed 
opposite each other. The boys and girls 
sat on the benches facing each other, 
each with a partner standing behind them, 
and one space was always vacant. The 
Single odd boy (or girl) would wink at 

’ someone he admired. That person would 
wrench free and dash for the vacant seat. 
That player now had a captive, and the 
turn passed to the single one. The 
evenings ended with a rousing Virginia 


Happy Holidays To All 


from 


Dic <, Jim,Carmen 


THREE S PHARMACY 
Open all day Dec. 24th 


LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 


[259-9484 | 


Reel in which everyone, young and old, 
took part. 


"The choir director, who was a very ener- 
getic lady much loved by the young people, 
thought she could raise a little money by 
having the members of the choir put ona 
show. She decided on a Minstrel Show, as 
it gave everyone regardless of talent a 
chance to participate in a chorus routine 
or do his own solo act. 


"The first shows presented in the late 
teens were very successful from the point 
of view of audience enthusiasm, and the 
annual St. Anne's choir's minstrel show 
became an institution which included fi- 
nally everyone in town who wanted to 

take a turn on the stage. 


"When the popularity of the Minstrel 
Shows began to wane, many decided it 
would be pleasurable to try their success 
in straight drama. The stage facilities 
at the Town Hall which was our play house 
were inadequate at best so we attempted 
no production which could be called ela- 
borate. The St. Anne's Players, as they 


Fe e888 08686 SSS S SE 88 8S SS OSS SSS Eee See See eee 


We all come home, or ought to come home for the holidays.—Charles Dickens 


Happy holidays from West Newton Savings Bank. 
Offices in West Newton, Sudbury, Wayland, Lincoln, and Sherborn. 
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were now called, made many appearances 
but they ceased performing with the com- 
ing of World War II. It is thought how- 
ever that they were the vanguard for the 
Lincoln Players of the postwat years. 


"On the centennial anniversary of St. 
Anne's in 1974 the love of the smell of 
greasepaint which had been dormant for 
Many years suddenly burst forth ina 
production of Thornton Wilder's "6ur 
Town." The spirit of the production re- 
minded me in many ways of the old Minstrel 
Show days because the entire membership 
of the church seemed, in one way or 
another, to throw themselves into some 
phase of the play. The theme of love, 
birth and death in simple surroundings 
seemed so fitting for the Centennial. 

I have seen the play produced many times 
by professionals as well as amateurs and 
I have always preferred a good amateur 
production because professionals in this 
particular work seem to have difficulty 
in preventing their Broadway technique 
and training from peeking through their 
performances. 


"This paper, I'm afraid, has stressed St. 
Anne's long inclination for high-spirited 
activities. It is intended, however, to 
present a suggestion of the love and 
neighborliness which pervaded its secular 
attitudes as I knew them," 


The First Parish 

Lincoln's "First Parish" goes back farthest 
into the past. In fact, the parish came 
first, to serve those outlying farmers 

who lived too far from Concord or Lexing- 
ton, or Weston, and the town was esta- 
blished later. 


April 23, 1746 
To the Selectmen of the Town of Weston: 


"My neighbors use these arguements with 
me, that although I might travel so far 
myself yet there were ten or eleven Fa- 
milies...that had near a mile farther 

to travel, and some had no Way at all to 
go and some of those that had, the Way 
was so Intollerable that at times in the 
Winter it was altogether impossible for 


a man to ride double or even single, the 
Bushes and Trees hanging down being 
loaded with Snow besides the Way being 
very Rocky and Mountainous, and that the 
Town although being often requested had 
nothing effectual for their help". 


In exasperation Benjamin Brown wrote to 
his Selectmen, explaining for the last 
time why he had been one of the peti- 
tioners for a new church. For years the 
petitioners had had no response from 
Concord, Lexington or Weston; they ap- 
pealed to Gov. Shirley and his General 
Cdurt and now finally the Court had 
authorized Mr. Brown to call the first 
meeting of the second precinct of Con- 
cord's church. This first meeting was 
held on Monday, May 26, at the house of 
Mr. Edward Flint where for lack of a 
meetinghouse "they had been Obliged for 
many years past to promote and maintain 
the Preaching of the Word of God amongst 
them." By July they had collected 170 
pounds, and by November they had a new 
meetinghouse (albeit unfinished) and had 
called Mr. John Brown "to Preach the Word 
of God the next four Sabbath Days". 


On Thursday June 25, 1747, “we the Sub- 
scribers and Inhabitants of the Precinct 
set off from Concord, Lexington and Wes- 
ton...have at our proper Cost and Charge 
erected a House for the use of the Pre- 
cinct, which House standeth near the cen- 
ter of said Precinct and is made use of 

as a Public Meetinghouse....convey said 
House to said Precinct (except the Glass 
in said House)....and about one acre of 
land confirmed to us by Deed of Gift from 
Edward Flint of Concord". At this meeting 
a committee was appointed to look for "a 
convenient Buryingplace". In August the 
committee recommended a piece of Mr. Ed- 
ward Flint's land but "at the present we 
cannot procure the same from said Flint". 
Whether there was no money in the treasury 
or said Flint was striking a good bar- 
gain we shall never know! 


The following year a Buryingplace was 
chosen "on a plain between Mr. Ephraim 
Flint's dwellinghouse and the Great Meadow 
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DISTINGUISHED NEW ENGPAND ARTISIS 
Tuesday - Saturday 19-5 


Sunday 2-4 


Lincoln Station 
Lincoln, Mass. 01773 
1(617) 259-8303 
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Is Pleased To Announce The 
Addition of Another Fine Hair Stylist: 


ALDO 
PORZIELLA 


i Formerly of 
| John Dellaria’s 
] 
f 
' 
i 


_ Chopping Block 


Aldo is now at our salon 
and looks forward to serving you. 


e * > 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Rd., Lincoln, Mass. 


Capelli 
A Full Redken Salon 259-0500 
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WOOD CRAFT 


PUZZLES @ PUSTEFIX 
TUB TOYS @ BEADS 
‘STUFFED ANIMALS 
AND MUCH MORE 
“Something “Special 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 
9-0544 
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where you always 
find the choice 
- ingredients 
HOLIDAY FEASTS 
deserve 
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1S ae Christmas Open House At The Mall 
me 


Dec.13th 6-9 


THE NEW ALPA PLANT WELL 
E S S&S 
Cawt Toned 
HOLIDAY PLANTS! HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS 
Poinsettias Christmas Cactus silk dried fresh 
Bonsai Azaleas @ Christmas wreaths Boxwood Trees 
Dish Gardens Large Cactus Collection Christmas decorations 


We can wire your holiday plants or flowers anywhere 
259-0538 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon—Sat. 9—5 


Season’s Greetings 


HARDWARE 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 


Bird Feeders & Seeds Housewares 
Black & Decker Power Tools Appliances 
Ice Melters 
Christmas lights and Bulbs 


SLEDS MODELS 


U 


PX, 


f Open ‘till 6:30 every night ‘till Christmas 259-0652 
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CHURCHES (cont. ) 


where Mr. Gove is buried". In recompense 
for the gift Mr. Flint was given the se- 
cond pew northward from the East Door. 

Mt thts mecting it was voted by the church 
and the precinct that Mr. William Lawrence 
preach on trial the next four Sabbaths. 

At the end of the four weeks they voted 

to give Mr. Lawrence 800 pounds "for his 
encouragement to settle in the Gospel 
Ministry." He was evidently sufficiently 
encouraged, for he stayed in Lincoln un- 
til his death in 1780 when the Town voted 


300 pounds to his widow "for the purpose 
of putting herself and family in suitable 
mourning dress". 


After Lincoln's incorporation in 1754 
there was increasing preoccupation with 
the development of the town and with the 
growing political unrest. In March, 1770, 
Article 6 asked the voters "not to pur- 
Chase any article from any person that 
imports goods contrary to the agreement 
of the merchants in Boston". But the 
church was still a major concern: 


Getting Away Doesn't Have 
To Be A Hassle 
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TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR YOU NOW. 
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The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
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, Lincoln Travel 


Article 10 proposed to reserve "the hind 
seat on the men's side for a number of 
young men to sit together to sing in 
tincroneDubliceworshipe A choir: This 
article did not pass, but in May they 
voted some gallery seats for "those per- 
sons who have taken pains to acquire 
some degree of understanding in the rules 
of singing", and soon thereafter 25 men 
and 15 women were approved by a town 
meeting. It was the church, however, 
that decided in 1777 "that the deacons 


- be discharged from setting the Psalm or 


giving a Pitch to the Tune to be sung in 
the congregation". A viol was purchased 
to accompany the choir. 


Rev. Charles Stearns succeeded Rev. Law- 
rence at an annual salary of $460 until 
his death in 1826. A well educated man 
himself, he believed so strongly in the 
value of education that he founded the 
Liberal School for boys and girls for 
which he wrote several texts, as well 

as the Social Library. He was asked to 
serve as president of Harvard College 


Service 


Tel: (617) 259-8168 
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but declined on the grounds that he could 
not support his family on the salary of- 
fered. 


The town Church was now used by assorted 
religious gatherings. The Town Meeting 
(which also met there) several times had 
articles requesting that "each Denomina- 
tion of Christian have their Proportionable 
Part of the Time in the Meetinghouse," and 
in 1848 the First Parish spent $2511.50 

on a new building for use by town and 
school. This was the Old Town Hall, Cen- 
ter Post Office now, originally built on 
the site of the present Town Hall. 


The Unitarian Congregational Society was 
formed in 1841 and the White Church was 
Pye the tollowing year. It had no re- 
sident minister and a variety of visiting 
ministers and theological students sup- 
plied the pulpit. The churches remained 
on friendly terms and the Orthodox used 
the White Church again during the interim 
between the burning of their church on 
the hill and the building of the 
Richardsonian stone church in 1893. 


The two Parishes were reunited in 1935. 
The Reverend Charles Styron was called 

to be the minister of this new federa- 
tion with the original name and served 
until his retirement in 1970, when he was 
succeeded by the Reverend H. William 
Gregory. 
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CONTROLLING THE SPECIES 
by Barbara Duffy 


When a hunter lands his prey 
He often has his picture taken 
Standing over the beast 

With his foot on the neck 

His gun vertical at his side 
His gun bearers very proud. 


The 
His age determined his markings admired 
His battles diseases parasites discovered 
Now that he isn't grandly mixing 

With leaves and shadows 

Or trumpeting his existence. 


No one told me they were going to bring down 


The Willmann's ancient elm 

I just found them all posed and triumphant 
The head mari's foot on the trunk 

Axe bearers arm in arm surrounded by 

The fractured and scattered limbs. 


His mate is languishing she hangs 
Leafless tendrils over his stump 

I've watched her shrink into herself 
Yesterday I saw their red mark of death 
On her dry grey skin 

They'll take her soon. 


259-9194 2 


nature of the animal can be examined now 
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Christina Striker spins at Codman Fair 


last fall. (Margo Ward Photo.) | 


CRAFTS BY LINCOLN PEOPLE 
ART 


Trish Adams--clay sculpture, 259-9070 

Betty Little--historical maps, Old Town 
Hall Exchange 

David Shapiro--color sketches, oil 
paintings, 259-9278 

John Steczynski--Lincoln drawings in pen 
and ink, Old Town Hall Exchange and 
259-8305 

Mary Kay Timm--drawings and sculpture, 
259-9690 

Ruth Williams--postcards, Lincoln pic- 
tures, Old Town Hall Exchange 


NEEDLEWORK 


Priscilla Church--quilted items made to 
order--crib quilts, tote bags, pillows 
patchwork; lessons 259-8788 

Martha Daniels--ski sweaters, Old Town 
Hall Exchange 

Isabel Pierce--knit sweaters, Old Town 
Hall Exchange 


Katherine Row--potholders, Old Town Hall 
Exchange 

Mary Kay Timm--needlepoint pillows, Old 
Town Hall Exchange 

Jeanne Roberts--custom flags and banners 
259-9659 evenings 


WOODTURNING 


Stewart Coffin--novelties on sale at Cam- 
bridge Center for Adult Education on 
December 9 and 10 259-8348 

George Kornfeld--wooden bowls by request 
259-8936 


WEAVERS 


Sophia Bair--off-loom weaving (now on ex- 
hapirteat, Lincoln Public Library) 
259-8042 

Barbara Brannen--hand-woven rugs, 259-9183 

Adele Harvey--made-to-order table linens 


259-0252 

Christine Mudge--place mats, hangings, 
pillows 259-8527 

JEWELRY 


Florence Holbrow--enamel and copper 
jewelry, Old Town Hall Exchange 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Helaine Chersonsky--yeast coffee cakes, 
birthday cakes, breads and pastry 
259-8217 

Ashley Cousins--driftweed mobiles, seagull 
mobiles, Audubon Gift Shop 

Karen Goddard--driftwood and stone crea- 
tures, Old Town Hall Exchange. 

Susan McWilliams--batik clothing 

Debbie Nelson and David Ulan--sheepskin 
mittens, belts, buckles and specialty 
leather items, The Cobbler and Cord- 
Wainer on Lewis Street 259-0954 

Glen Olsen and Mark Sylvia--weatherproof 
pine birdfeeders, Audubon Gift Shop 
and 259-9083 

Ellen Raja--homespun yarn for knitting 
Or weaving, handmade castile soap, 
tanned skins. Items on sale at Holly 
Fair, Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, December 9 and 10 

Sarah Reece--kleenex holders, Old Town 
Hall Exchange 

Laura Williams--Batik tee-shirts, pillows, 
wall hangings 259-9269 


CRAFTS (cont.) 


POTTERS 


Trish Adams 259-9070 


(We know we've missed some of you. Please 
get in touch with us and we'll run an 
amendment to this list.) 


(If we've listed the telephone numbers, 
it's all right to call them. Otherwise, 
Please don't.) 


CRAFT OUTLETS 


Bethany (entrance off Concord Turnpike) 
hand-made toys, scarves, hats, mit- 
tens, sweaters, etc. The Shoppe is 
open year-round, Monday through Friday 
10 a.m.-l p.m. 259-9800 

Massachusetts Audubon Society Gift Shop 


Tuesday through Saturday, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


sunday 1-5 p.m. 259-9661 

Old Town Hall Exchange--needlecraft, art- 
work, dolls, etc. Open September to 
June, Monday through Friday 9:30-5 
Saturday, 9:30 to noon. 259-9876 


i Country Squire 


Ny 
Luncheonette - 


Next To Doherty’s Garage | 


¥ 
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SOME CURRENT BOOKS 

BY LINCOLN AUTHORS 
(Perhaps available at the Old Town 
Hall Exchange, the Concord Bookshop, 
or Hathaway House.) 


John A. Abbott POEMS ABOUT LINCOLN 
Bare om tlh. 976 


John M. Barnaby RACKET WORK: KEY TO 
TENNIS Allyn and Bacon 1969 

--ADVANTAGE TENNIS Allyn and Bacon 1975 
--GROUND STROKES IN MATCH PLAY Doubleday 
1978 


C. Gordon Bell COMPUTER STRUCTURES 
McGraw Hill 1971 


Paul Brooks THE PURSUIT OF WILDERNESS 
Houghton Mifflin 1971 

--THE VIEW FROM LINCOLN HILL Houghton 
Mifflin 1976 


--ROADLESS AREA Ballantyne 1978 


David Donald and J. G. Randall 
THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Heath 1969 


LINCOLN'S 


COMMUNITY 


Groceries 


G 
Provisions 
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BOOKS (cont.) 


Amory Lovins. ERYRI: THE MOUNTAINS OF 
LONGING Friends of the Earth 1971 
--WORLD ENERGY STRATEGIES Friends of 
the Earth 1975 


Gregory McDonald RUNNING SCARED Avon 
L977 

--LOVE AMONG THE MASHED POTATOES Dutton 
1978 


Thomas McMahon PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN 


NUCLEAR CHEMISTRY: A NOVEL Little 
Brown and Company 


Gina Ogden and Anne Zevin WHEN A FAMILY 
NEEDS THERAPY Beacon Press’ 1977 


William Rand JUST FISHIN' AND HUNTIN' 
Vantage Press 


Roland Robbins DISCOVERY AT WALDEN 
Thoreau Foundation 1970 


Clement C. Sawtell CLOSE FRIENDS AND 
NEIGHBORS 


David Webster BRAIN BOOSTERS Nat. Hist. 
1966 

--PHOTO FUN: AN IDEA BOOK FOR SHUTTERBUGS 
Watts 1973 


Elizabeth Winship ASK BETH: YOU CAN'T 
ASK YOUR MOTHER Houghton Mifflin 1972 


Wt deh Farny NE OVER THE HANDLEBARS 
Little Brown 1975 


Walter Gropius NEW ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
BAUHAUS M.1I.T. Press 1965 

--SCOPE OF TOTAL ARCHITECTURE MacMilldan 
1962 


Ruth Hapgood FIRST HORSE: BASIC HORSE 
CARE ILLUSTRATED Chronicle Books 1972 


R. W. Harris HOW TO KEEP ON SMOKING AND 
LIVE St. Martin 1978 


Dan and Carol Hart NATURAL BASKETRY 
Watson-Guptill 1976 


He B. Kane  @TALE OF AYPOND Knopf 1960 


Charles P. Kindleberger POWER AND MONEY 
Basic Books 1970 . 

--MANIAS, PANICS AND CRASHES Basic Books 
1978 


Jane Langton ASTONISHING STEREOSCOPE 


Harper-Row 1971 (Grade 5 and up) 
--THE BOYHOOD OF GRACE JONES Harper- 
Row 1972 (grade 5) 


--DARK NANTUCKET NOON Harper-Row 1975 
--DIAMOND IN THE WINDOW Harper-Row 1973 
--THE MINUTEMAN MURDER Dell 1976 

--HER MAJESTY GRACE JONES Harper-Row 

1974 (Grades 3-7) 

--THE MEMORIAL HALL MURDER Harper-Row 
1978 

--PAPER CHAINS Harper-Row 1977 (Grade 7) 
--SWING IN THE SUMMERHOUSE Harper Row 
1967 (grades 5 and up) 


Betty Levin THE SWORD OF CULANN Mac-— 

millan 1973 

--THE FORESPOKEN MacMillan 1976 

--A GRIFFIN'S NEST MacMillan 1975 
(grades 5-9) 

--THE ZOO CONSPIRACY Hastings 1973 
(grades 4-6) 


DOES YOUR CHILD HAVE 
SPECIAL NEEDS? 


Our after school’ and Saturday classes can help 
correct the “root causes” of normally intelligent 
children who have learning problems. 


'. certified staff - individual teaching 
. full evaluation . UNpressured environment 
- nominal fee . Motivating materials 


LEARNING DISABILITIFS 


AND 
READING CLINIC 


5 Trowbridge Street, Arlington, Mass. 02174 
| 648-8777 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 
by Ruth Hapgood 


The art of the book still flourishes if 
you know where to look for it. And one 
of the places to look is in south Lincoln 
at the home of Michael and Deborah Mc- 
Curdy, where the Penmaen Press is located. 


Penmaen Press Ltd. is a printing and pub- 
lishing workshop which makes only beauti- 
ful books, together with some broadsides. 
Many of the illustrations are original 
engravings by Michael McCurdy, cut by 
him onto the boxwood printing blocks. 
Most of the typographical design is by 
Michael McCurdy, and a good deal of the 
typesetting and printing as well. Debo- 
rah McCurdy does most of the editing and 
proofreading. 


Penmaen Press had its tenth birthday last 
month, and this included a celebration 
and exhibit at the Boston Athenaeum on 
November sixteenth. 


Michael McCurdy is an artist who branched 
out into printing and bookmaking. He was 
playing with a toy press at the age of 
twelve, and at sixteen was turning out a 
hand-printed "Literary Journal." He took 
BFA and MFA degrees at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts School. His first book, 
GENESIS, appeared in 1966 under the im- 
print of his own Hillside Press. This 
contained wood engravings to accompany 
chapters from the Old Testament book of 
Genesis. 


The first Penmaen Press publication ap- 
peared in 1968, THE PURPOSE OF THE NATIO- 
NAL ECONOMIC LEAGUE, a four-page folio 
written by Michael McCurdy's grandfather 
Jesse W, Beatson. This was followed in 
1969 by THE QUAKER QUERIES: New England 
Queries in Past and Present Forms, the 
first Penmaen book. 


On the Penmaen list this fall is.a col- 
lection of short stories by Rosellen 
Brown, Maxine Kumin, Jean McGarry, Joyce 
Carol Oates, and Lynne Sharon Schwartz, 
titled BANQUET. There are five wood en- 
gravings by Bonnie Unsworth. As is fre- 
quently done by Penmaen, there are several 
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editions, one being a deluxe 200 copies 
hand-printed here in Lincoln. All copies 
of the deluxe edition are signed by the 
five authors, There is also an offset 
edition at a lower price, available in 
hardcover or paperback. 


Also appearing this fall is CLEAR SKY, 
PURE LIGHT, a selection from Thoreau's 


-writings, edited by Christopher Childs, 


with four wood engravings by Michael 
McCurdy. 


In its ten years the press has published 
a good deal of poetry, including works by 
Leo Connellan, Allen Ginsberg, Richard 
Eberhart, Gerard Malanga, X. J. Kennedy, 
and William Ferguson, with THESE ROOMS by 
Suzanne E, Berger announced for spring, 
The major work for spring is a newly 
translated collection of Icelandic 
stories--KING HARALD AND THE ICELANDERS, 
set in Palatino with six engravings by 
Michael McCurdy. 


Anyone interested can write for a des- 
criptive list of books in print to Pen- 
maen Press, Ltd., South Lincoln, Mass.: 


SONG OF THE STREETS 
by Margaret B. Marsh 


Time was when every yellow line 
Was anything but serpentine, 
And did unbendingly provide 
Equality from side to side. 


But now our roads and streets express 
A fanciful unevenness. 

On Winter Street and Trapelo 

The middle wiggles to and fro. 


An artist now of widespread fame, 

Where many towns display the same, 

The painter with the wobbly eyes 

Has lined our streets with fresh surprise. 


And so the narrow path and straight 
Is so much more articulate, 

Designed with new configuration 

To change the center's old equation. 
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IN 1978 EITHER WE SOLD YOUR LINCOLN PROPERTY 


%* HOUSES SOLD BY ALL OTHER LINCOLN REAL ESTATE OFFICES. 


CHINESE ON THEIR SECOND LONG MARCH 
Dyamatoyvicls 1) “la 


(Editor's note: The author, born in 
Peking, has lived in Lincoln with her 
musband, Dr. Y. “T_T, for -some twenty 
years. Their four children, who at- 
tended Lincoln schools, are now all in 
college or doing postgraduate work. Mrs. 
Li, daughter of a Supreme Court justice 
who was also a well-known poet, graduated 
from a Chinese university with honors and 
came to Mills College on a scholarship, 
receiving a master's degree in American 
literature there in 1948. Along with 
zest for tennis and skiing, she continues 
her interest in literature, both Chinese 
and western. Her special field is trans- 
lating Chinese poetry into English. Three 
volumes of these translations are now be- 
ing published in Hong Kong, and an Ameri- 
can publisher has expressed interest in 
issuing her rendering of Mao Tsetung's 
poems--including three released by Chi- 
nese authorities only last summer--along 
with the original Chinese texts, for use 
by students of both languages. 


@iter:a trip to China last fall she was 
asked by the National Association of 
Chinese-Americans, Boston Chapter, to 
participate in a panel discussion of 
"China's Ffforts in Modernization," 

held at M.I.T. on October fifteenth. 

The following is quoted from her opening 
statement.) (EoNoi.) 


My two trips to China during the past 
three years were both short--only about 
four weeks each--so I make no claim to 
being an expert. These are my personal 
impressions only--impressions of the 
cultural scene, the people in general 
and youth and women in particular. 


In art, literature, and music there has 
been quite a change in atmosphere since 
1975. Signs of a cultural revival are 
evident. There is a definite movement 
back to the policy of the fifties and 
Carly sixties: that of "letting a 
hundred flowers bloom and a hundred 
schools of thought contend." 
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The "Gang of Four" exercised a feudal- 
fascist regimentation of the arts, re- 
sulting in a stifling of the cultural 
life of the people. During my visit 
three years ago, it seemed that China 
had been turned into a wasteland cul- 
turally. There was no publishing of 
any kind except the stereotyped dema- 
gogic propaganda, no entertainment 
whatsoever except a few so-called "model" 
plays and operas. 


But today a spring thaw has begun, pro- 
mising to swell into a torrential tide. 
For example, radios are broadcasting 
folksongs and other songs written during 
the thirties through the fifties that 
people love to hear, as well as western 
classical music such as that by Beethoven 
and Chopin. On stage and on television, 
folk dances and traditional operas are 
shown regularly, along with plays with 
historical and traditional themes. The 
few plays we attended, including two 
which had been strictly censored from 
the stage during the Gang of Four's 
reign of terror, were well presented and 
enjoyable. 


In bookstores, new publications, con- 
temporary and classical, translations of 
foreign literature, including Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Mark Twain and Dreiser, are mak- 
ing a come-back. Newspaper articles ad- 
vocate freedom of choice in both subject 
matter and method of treatment. Love as 

a theme, which was tabooed by the Gang 

of Four, is now given a green light. One 
of the many signals was the publication, 
while we were in Peking, of Chairman Mao's 
poem to Yang Kai-huei, his first wife. 

She later died, a twenty-nine-year-old 
martyr, at the hands of the Hunan warlords 
in’ 1930, 


These and other liberalizations are just 
the beginnings, but they indicate the di- 
rection in which the People's Republic 
really means to march, step by step, 
toward a flourishing of arts and litera- 
ture. There is no question of accepting 
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CHINESE (cont. ) 

the laissez-faire license of the West. 

But China is determined to be open-minded, 
susceptible to new ideas and foreign ways 
insofar as they can contribute to the 
task of building a new society for its 
people. 


Secondly, my impressions of people in 
general: In our contacts with people of 
various walks of life, we noticed a marked 
increase in freedom of expressing one's 
individual views. Everywhere we went we 
encountered outright expressions of hate 
and aversion for the Gang of Four, anda 
genuinely warm support for the Hua-Teng 
policies. Three years ago any interest 
in things foreign would be interpreted as 
capitalistic or revisionary. People were 
all wrapped up in themselves and afraid 
togstick: their necks out.wweiney were 
urged--or rather, forced--to cover up 
their weaknesses and show only their best 
foot forward; therefore we were always 
signalled to hush if we happened to poke 
at some dark ashes. But now there is.a 
frank admission of their technological 
and economic backwardness; and the fact 
that they don't have to pretend and that 
they can be themselves has made them 
happier and sometimes even a bit proud. 
However, I was glad to find that the 
Chinese people on the whole are open, 
optimistic, and eager to know about the 
outside world, the advanced West. There 
is an awareness of the immensity of their 
task, yet a resolve to reach the goal of 
modernization by the end of the century. 


On one occasion we were lucky enough to 
have run into a gathering of young workers, 
including a honeymooning couple, in a 
candle-lit room of a hostel on top of 
scenic Yellow Mountain, in southern An- 
huei. Everyone chatted freely in a cosy 
and relaxed atmosphere, with no inhibi- 
tion whatever in our exchange of opinions. 
It was a casual, lively discussion, the 
kind in which one vents one's anger cr 
frustrations as well as speaks out loud 
of one's hope and enthusiasm. It was not 
pre-arranged; no one had to put up a 
front. Those young people talked about 
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SUNNY ISLES....await you in our Malia 
short jacket dress in a black and 
pink cotton nosegay print. A fitted 
bodice with a built-in bra--and thin 
shoulder straps creates a cocktail 

or sundress. A complete selection 
awaits you in bright new prints. 
Resort wear----- 4-6 


The Ulage Balle 


Rte. 2A, 160 Great Road Hours 
Acton 263-9717 Daily 9:30-5:00 ; 
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A New 


Loo 
For 
The Holidays Ze 


at 


Liucolu Geanty Salou 


Lewis St. Lincoln 259-8361 2 
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4 EI Nao «42 
Sac nust 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 


LINCOLN ROAD 


LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 


GIFTS FOR ALL 


Barbie Clothes 
Knit Hats and Mittens 


Stuffed Toys 
QUILTS - All Sizes 


MON.-SAT. 


259-9876 
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CHINESE (cont. ) 


their loathing for the Gang of Four, com- 
plained of their lost decade during which 
they were compelled to endure long hours 
of boring indoctrination, lamented their 
lost opportunity for any further education 
beyond grade school or junior high. I 
fully understand and sympathize with them, 
because I have many nieces and nephews in 
China. They are of the same age group 
and have gone through the same agonizing 
experiences and are now struggling doubly 
hard in some sort of self-help study 
program. 
Speaking of young people in China, what 
strikes me most is their eagerness to 
learn and their perseverance: not only 
their tremendous endurance of adversities, 
but also their feeling of being stronger 
as a result. They value the opportunity 
given to them all the more keenly because 
they were robbed of it once. The oppor- 
tunity for higher education is so scarce 
over there that one can't take it for 
granted as young people in an affluent 
society often do. Going to college is 
just about the most cherished blessing a 
youth can hope for. That might well be 
the undercurrent in the recent surge of 
the government's effort to revamp Chinese 
educational institutions, both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively. This new edu- 
cational reform, from primary schools 
through the universities, is probably 
the most far-reaching change of all. A 
unified examination for admission into 
college was given throughout the country 
while we were there. Whenever people of 
our age met, the first thing they talked 
about was how their son or daughter, 
niece or nephew, fared with the exam. 
Now the People's Republic is sending 
students by the thousands to Europe, 
Japan and the United States and is plan- 
ning student exchange programs, Learning 
English, the top choice of foreign 
languages, has become a way of life in 
China today. After a long day's work 
one studies English through television, 
radio or records, with the vision that 
someday one may be able to learn tech- 
nology or science first-hand from the 
highly industrialized West. 
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Finally, I would like to say a few words 
about women's role and status in China. 
At least in the cities, women's legal, 
economic and social equality with men is, 
I believe, achieved. But biologically 
women still carry their babies before 
their birth, and by tradition they still 
bear the main burden of daily household 
chores. Although there are enough nur- 
series and kindergartens to take care of 
young children during the day for working 
mothers, and men are gradually sharing 
part of the housework, women in China’ are 
not yet entirely freed from the stereo- 
typed image of housewife and mMotnren.) wine 
main point right now is how to raise the 
standard of living of the people as a 
whole so that both husband and wife may 
enjoy a life free from homecare. At pre-~ 
sent people in China still go home at 
noon for lunch. They are just beginning 
to consider the alternatives of community 
fast food service or bringing something 
like a sandwich to work, in order to spare 
the housewife from having to cook a mid- 
day meal, and at the same time to cut 
down on noontime traffic. 


While in China last month it was my par- 
ticular honor to have been granted an 
interview with Madame Teng Ying-chao, 
vice president of the People's Congress, 
and the widow of the late Premiere Chou 
En-lai. She is a highly esteemed leader 
of the Chinese people in her own right. 
In my three hours of talking and dining 
with her, I found her gentle, compassion- 
ate, with an unusual insight and a solid 
steadfastness--truly the embodiment of 
the noble revolutionary womanhood of new 
China. However, I must admit that Madame 
Teng Ying-chao is an exception rather 
than the norm of women in China. Tied 
down by child care and kitchen-bound, 
women in China, just like the majority 

of women all over the world, still have 

a long way to go before they realize their 
full potential. However, women have made 
a good start and are heading in the right 
direction. I sincerely believe that wo- 
men, “half of the heaven" as an old 
Chinese saying goes, shall one day be 

the equal of men in every sense. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
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LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE: 


Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 


L'ANGUILLE GASTRONOMIQUE 
by Elizabeth Slayter 


You're an adventurous sort of cook, bored 
with the turkey and dressing routine, and 
you've already worked your way through 

such exotica as pheasant, venison and suck- 


ling pig. But there's still a new world 
to conquer -- a Yuletide tradition from the 
Old world -- eel for Christmas! You could 


choose one of many recipes from Ada Boni's 
Italian Regional Cookery (available at the 
library) or, better yet, assemble some- 
thing really special from the pages of 
Larousse Gastronomique: Galatine of Eel. 


Not that eels are un-American. As far back 
as 1621, Edward Winslow remarked on their 
abundance at Plymouth. "In September," 

he wrote, "we can take a hogshead of eels 
in a night, with small labor, and can dig 
them out of their beds all winter." More 
recently, in 1869, one J. W. Meader re- 
ported that in the Merrimack valley "eels 
enough were salted down in a single year to 
equal to three hundred head of cattle." 


Even today, James Beard recommends "Old 
Fashioned New England Eel Stifle" (a cas- 
serole with onions and potatoes), while 
some New Bedford area natives still regard 
"Eels and Johnny Cakes" as a well known 
Yankee favorite. Elsewhere, however, fish- 
ermen regularly toss the species back with 
grimaces of disgust. Boston's wholesale 
fish suppliers, though admitting to a sea- 
sonal ethnic trade (composed of Poles and 
Germans as well as Italians) dismiss the 
eel contemptuously as a fish of no conse- 
quence. Still, the meat of this despised 
creature is delicious - white, firm and 
notably un-fishy. Its taste is variously 
described as "nutty," "Sweet" or "like 
chicken." 


There are those among us who do fish for 
Anguilla, but there could be many more. 
Eel populations throughout the Concord 
River drainage are (as Ranger Walter Hoyt 
of Massachusetts Fish and Game in Acton 
confirms) "Significant." So far as I can 
discover, however, only the Winchell fami- 


(¢) 1978 Elizabeth M. Slayter 
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ly have caught the fish locally. They 
have a veritable culture pool in their 
back yard, for eels prefer a muddy bot- 
tom and shallow, relatively warm waters 
of high organic content. Sadly, however, 
Farrar Pond specimens tend to acquire the 
flavor of their milieu, and do not come 
highly recommended to the kitchen. 


The Cape and Islands are more favored 
hunting grounds: Fred Richardson traps 
eels in the Eastham marshes, more often 
as bait than for the table (sea bass are 
much attracted by small whole specimens 
and also to their empty skins) and Larry 
Green spears them in the salt creeks at 
East Dennis. Out on Nantucket, scuba- 
diver Chris Duffy smites his eels with a 
descendent of the harpoon - the spear-gun. 
And way down east in Washington County, 
Maine, my own family dispel any doubts 
about the palatability of eels taken from 
fresh water, reeling them out of a spruce- 
ringed lake many miles from the sea. 


Most of us have been content to pan-fry 
the catch, but some of our neighbors have 
enjoyed more elaborately prepared dishes 
in many parts of the world. Kaggi Wells, 
for one, sighs ecstatically at the memory 
of freshly caught, deep-fried "cheli" in 
the Greek islands. Barbara Duffy recalls 
a luscious concoction of steamed elvers 
served up in Madrid. Jellied eel is a 
traditional Cockney favorite which has 
been described as one of the few indige- 
nous English dishes of real culinary merit. 
"It's sold from barrows on street corners, 
in the East End of London," Lorna Cooper 
explains,".... like cockles and mussels. 
Looks rather revolting, but its absolutely 
delicious." Ed Gheith describes two dish- 
es served in Cairo: Eels from the Nile 
can be baked whole, after rolling in "fine 
bran and spices" or cut into chunks and 
combined with potatoes, onions and tomato 
Sauce to make a "Sayabia." A visitor from 
Flanders sent back his recipe for the re- 
gional specialty "Anguille au Vert." (The 
"vert" part is a sauce formed by coarse 
chopping of herbs which range from parsley 
and thyme to tender nettle and fresh pim- 
pernel.) Unquestionably, however, our 
arbiter elegantiae, eelwise, is Lenny 


FLOOR LAMPS 


A fine selection 


jlabl 
available from Authentic Jefferson Cup 


Faithfully reproduced in pewter from the Stieff 
Collection. 8. 0z. 8.25. 


Kiss, Mutual Sunset, Stiffel, 
Kovacs, Ainsley, and Keystone. 
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21 Walden Street, Concord Center 


369-2597 9 Walden Street, CONCORD 
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Healy’s 

liquor for of Concord 


The very finest in 


= at BRASS and COPPER 
4 
Ze 39 Thoreau St. OPEN THURSDAY 
= Concord, MA. UNTIL 8:30 PM 
CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 369-0005 PIE E 


28 Walden St. 
Concord Center 369-2604 


RDN STARE 


* XMAS DECORATIONS 
* DOLL HOUSE FURNITURE 
¢ SWEDISH CRYSTAL 

WEE wm 
° CONCORDS OWN: FOREST FOLK 
° FINE JEWLERY 


° MARION HEATH CARDS. 


12 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617- 369-8751 
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WRAP 
STOCKING STUFFERS 


At 


Perceptions INC. _____. THE STATIONERS 


000100 68 Thoreau Street 
75 main street concord.mass.01742 (617) 369-6797 TT -UU00U err Concord 369-1692 


totes. Rain Hat New ...’78 style! 


Looks and feels like wool... 
yet rain rolls right off... 
folds to carry in your pocket. 


It’s soft. It’s lightweight. And rain just 
beads up and rolls right off. Carry it in 
your pocket... then, it springs right 
back to shape, looking great to keep 
you warm and dry on cold, rainy days. 
In town or country. 


Woven in handsome tweeds, herring- 
bones and checks. Browns or Grays. 

S, M, L, XL. Remarkable! 15.95 

gift packaged. Great gift for any man! 


Concord Clothing Co. 


Concord, Mass. ; , 
259-9726 369-2805 . 
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L' ANGUILLE GASTRONOMIQUE (Cont. ) 


Moss. Among his favorites are a soup pre- 
pared from Baltic eels, "Anguilla con Pis- 
el1li" from Tuscany and, above all, the 
"ushui" which are the national passion of 
Japan. Among Japanese eel dishes, Lenny 
reports, nothing beats thinly sliced raw 
eel served with a soy-like sauce. "In 
fact," he asserts, "any fish worth eating 
cooked is even better raw." 


sonvyou want to try eel? Well .. . £irst 
catch your fish! That's the easy part, 
actually. Go anywhere along the Concord 
River at sunset, and drop in a line baited 
with fresh meat, a live minnow, or just 
about anything else. Your chances of 
landing an eel should be good. 


What happens next is less agreeable. A 
desperate eel is nobody's choice of a 
boating companion, nor is this catch no- 
toriously easy to handle. (Popular lore 
is correct here: eels do wiggle, and 
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they are covered by an unusually thick 

and slipper layer of slime.) Connoisseurs 
insist that eels should only be killed im- 
mediately before cooking, but it's logis- 
tically more advisable to dispatch the 
creatures forthwith. 


Just how do you kill an eel? MThat's the 
problem! Most cookbooks casually recom- 
mend a sharp blow on the head. That ex- 
pedient, though effective with other 
fishes, may only stimulate Anguilla. My 
husband figures that "you have to destroy 
the central nervous system completely," 
as with the handle of a canoe paddle. 
Outrigh decapitation is another possibi- 
lity, but doesn't preclude post-mortem 
contractions. 


D. R. Berg of the University of North 
Carolina suggests sprinkling your eel 
with salt, adding just enough water to 
cover, and waiting two or three hours. 
Sixty years ago, before the days of air 
freight, a similar method was used to kill 
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George Bourque 53 Main Street 


Ki saniaurnr Opticians 
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and preserve the barrels of eels shipped 
to Scandinavia from eastern Maine. 
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GALATINE OF EEL, ARRANGED IN A COIL 
The de-boned fish is stuffed with a 
"forcemeat' "in such a manner as to 
make the eel look normal when you put 
it back into shape." It is tied in 
place with a string and then boiled. 
After cooking, the galatine is decor- 
ated with truffles and glazed with a 
fish jelly. 


ee ee << cs es es es se 


Acton 


Wrap wraps to the back 
Ji umper or a blouse. Our long 


The Vlage Belle 


Rte. 2A, 160 Great Road Hours 


To continue preparation: The eel's 
notably tough skin cannot be removed by 
conventional techniques. Nail the head 

to a tree or equivalent, and then cut all 
around the neck with a sharp knife or 
single-edged razor blade. Then grab the 
edges of the skin with pliers. Once loos- 
ened, the complete skin will peel off like 
a glove. 


Now for another unpleasant problem: the 
tendency of eel slices to wiggle in the 
frying pan or even on the plate. Purely 
reflex contractions, of course. Mr. George 
Meister, of Meister's Seafoods in Belmont 
Center, has commented helpfully on the 
wiggling problem. He says that the meat 
"settles down" within a half hour after 
killing the eel, but that sudden exposure 
to heat will set off a new round of con- 
tractions. In this September's Pennsyl- 
vania Angler, Arthur J. Michaels recom- 
mends "an extra slice on each piece along 
the backbone" to prevent "jumping in the 
pan," but he contributes no further anatom- 
ical detail. We resorted, instead, to the 
suggestion of a Cape Cod fisherman that eel 
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A Tradition 


... in short or 
long lengths, for day 
r Or nighttime wear. 
Handsome tartan 
| G plaids of soft woolly 
fabrics. Our short 
version (not shown) 


and ties in front. 
Great with a sweater 


jumper (shown) will 
take you to. any 
party, fireside 
gathering or out to 
dinner. Both come in 
classic tartans of red, 
green or navy plaids. 
Sizes 5 to 13. 


263-9717 Daily 9:30-5:00 
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be steamed for a few minutes before frying. 
What goes on inside that covered steamer? 
I for one am not about to investigate! 


Here, then, is the recommended procedure 
for wiggle-free preparation and simple 
cookery: Skin and gut the eel about half 
an hour after killing. Steam for five to 
ten minutes and then fillet. Roll in corn 
meal or flour, sprinkle with regular or 
garlic salt to taste, and fry until nice- 
ly brown. The first bite may require some 
psyching up, but after that you'll be 
sold! 


Maybe, after all, you'd rather go to the 
florist for your flowers. In that case 
the time is right now! In the Boston 

area, fresh eels are available commercial- 
ly between Thanksgiving and Christmas only. 
Meister's and no doubt other fish markets, 
will "butcher" yours for you when you come 
in? (For that matter, they'll order you 

a frozen eel any time, but freezing does 
nothing for quality. In fact, home freez- 


ing is not recommended for this unusually 
fatty creature.) Another possibility is 
the favorite of northern Eurpoe, smoked 
eel. Cardullo's delicatessen counter is 
expecting their holiday supply in from 
Minnesota any day. They also sell canned 
smoked eel year round; it comes from Ger- 
many and costs "about two dollars for a 
Sardine-sized tin." 


The chances of finding eel on a menu are 
slight. I gave up on Italian restaurants 
after polling half a dozen. ("It doesn't 


(Marine Fisheries 


COMMERCIAL EEL-POT. 
Review 4/78) 
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matter what Italians like" one manager 
sighed. "We have to serve what Americans 
will buy . . . and all they want nowadays 
is something out of a can.") The manager 
of Lexington's "Peking Gardens" seemed 
bewildered when asked about the fish that 
fetches luxury prices back in Taiwan. 


A year or two back, you could have driven 
down to Westport any Tuesday night for an 
eel platter at "Fred and Anne's." Alas! 
The old salt who supplied their "split 
eels" is no more, and many efforts to lo- 
cate another source have come to naught. 
Not for lack of eels, certainly: the 
official Massachusetts catch (which ex- 
cludes landings of less than 100 fish) 
was over 117,000 pounds in 1976. It 
must be the "splitting" that's hard to 
come by! At least 'Anne' was the rest- 
auranteur who regarded a quest for eel as 
perfectly normal. She even supplied di- 
rections for making either "thick" or 
"thin" johnny-cakes from "Rhode Island 
cornmeal" (i.e., stone ground), salt and 
a little milk. 


Rumor has it that eel is served, occas- 
ionally anyway, by at least one establish- 
ment on the Rhode Island coast. But for 
the present I admit to failure and must 
leave you to cook your own. 


Danish Al i Karry: 
3 small eels cut in short pieces 
Parsley 
1 onion, finely chopped 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon curry poweder 
2 tablespoons flour 


SPEAR, SUITABLE FOR WINTER EEL-FISHING 
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Add eels and parsley to boiling water and 
cook 25 minutes. Melt the butter, stir 

in curry powder, and fry the onion lightly. 
Work in the flour. Add 14 cups of the 
fishiketock a Little’ ata time. aLet this 
Sauce boil well, pour it over the eel and 
serve with dry rice. 


Finally I suggest a recipe which was print- 
ed exactly 600 years ago in a book called 
"The Forme of Cury." An ordinary eel will 
do as well for Conger in Herb Sauce. 

(A word for the purist: in 1976, Korean 
researchers discovered that the chromosomes 
of these two Anguilliforms are indisting- 
uishable. ) 


"Take the conger and scald him and 
cut him in pieces and seeth him; take 
parsley, mint, pelletour, rosemary and 
a little sage, bread, salt, powderfort 
& a little garlic & a few cloves, take 
& grind it well, draw it up with vinegar 
thro a cloth, cast the fish in a vessel 
and make it boil on & serve it forth." 


(Those who are fresh out of pelletour 
and/or powderfort, or who wonder how long 
to “boil on" may consult a contemporary 
version in Maxine McKendrick's The Seven 
Centuries Cook Book. ) 


Happy serving forth to one and all! 


THE POST OFFICE AND SANTA 
by Betty Smith 


Ever wonder what it would be like to work 
at the Lincoln Post Office this Christmas 
Season? I talked with Lincoln's Post- 
master John Hancock and his answer sur- 
prised me. "People are mailing less and 
less Christmas cards, that's for sure. 
All I know is that Lincoln People aren't 
mailing as many cards to their Lincoln 
friends as they did three years ago. As 
a matter of fact, one person has put a 
Sign on her front lawn wishing Merry 
Christmas to everyone who goes by. Bar- 
ring the weather we'll get all the mail 
delivered in time for Christmas, and that 
goes for packages, too." 


"Won't you make any extra deliveries?" I 
asked the postmaster. "I can remember 
that when I was growing up the postman 
made extra deliveries and even came on 
Sundays at Christmas time," 


John Hancock went on to explain that there 
are four delivery routes in Lincoln, and 
having the right delivery number on the 
envelope is as helpful as the zip. A de- 
lay of four or five days can occur if 
your address is Lincoln Center and "Cen- 
ter" is left off the address. This is 
particularly troublesome to the postal 
employees when a box number is used and 
they do not know in which post office the 
hox 1s" bocated. 


No longer do the postal employees have 


“time to answer all the letters written to 


Santa Claus, but children can try writing 
to Santa c/o The North Pole, Lake Placid, 
New York 12946. 


There are four mail carriers in Lincoln: 
R.F.D. #1, Joe Campobasso; R.F.D. #2, 
Alice Kruse; R.F.D. #3, Dan Fedock; 

R.F.D. #4, Peggy Stimmell. Over the holi- 
day they will have two helpers so the mail 
will come through on time. But just to 

be sure, keep your mail box shoveled. In- 
cidentally, the guidelines for putting up 
a mail box suggest that it be 39" from 

the ground to the bottom of the mail box. 
Mr. Hancock explained that Lincoln is one 
of the few towns that still has empty 
boxes for rent. People from out of town 
sometimes rent a box here for receipt of 
business and personal mail. No longer 
Nandled in Framingham, all mail for Lin- 


“coln goes in and out of Boston. 


“The postal station in the Old Town Hall 


appears here to stay for awhile. Mrs. 


: Ruth Morey is Clerk there. The postal 
station pays a rent of $240 per month to 
_ the Old Town Hall Corporation and is con- 
sidered a tenant at will. 


POST OFFICE (cont.) 


Christmas Long Ago 


The stagecoach brought the Christmas mail 
to Lincoln for the first time in 1825. 

The coach came once a week and it's easy 
to imagine how burdened down it was with 
cards and packages. It would stop at 

the Lincoln Post Office, which at that 
time was opposite Pierce Park in the house 
currently owned by the Barzuns. People 
would then walk or drive or ride their 
horses over to get the mail. 


Nineteen years later, 1844, the railroad 
came to Lincoln. Now the train would ar- 
rive every day with the mail, but it was 
still necessary to pick it up at the post 
office. 1902 marked the first Christmas 
that mail was delivered to homes. No 
longer was it necessary to go into Town 
to get it. The Grange had encouraged the 
Federal Government to fund Rural Free De- 
livery routes in the United States. Lin- 
coln's first mail carrier was paid $600 
per year including the horse he rode over 
his twenty-two-and-seven-eighths-mile 
Pole: 


Season’s 


REALTOR 


At The Depot 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL SING 


Lincoln Players invite all toa 
Christmas Carol Sing with brass band 
at Pierce House, December 24 from 

2 to 4 p.m. Join in the Christmas 
spirit. There will be a cozy fire, 
cocoa, cookies and punch, 


La 


Greetings 


SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 


Lois M. Alexander and Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 


259-9104 


Barbara Wl. O'Brien 


4 


259-9152 
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LINCOLN EDUCATION FORUM 
by Sarah C. Holden 


Participants in the Education Forum ar- 
rived at the Brooks School on November 
eighteenth for a day-long program de- 
signed to focus attention on the critical 
choices in education facing the K-8 sys- 
tem in Lincoln today. Perhaps no one 
knew just what to expect, but all came 

to learn, to speak, to understand. 


The keynote address by Jerome Pieh, Head- 
master, Milton Academy, touched on areas 
ef a philosophical nature which seem cru- 
cial to the understanding of the role of 
public education in today's world. First 
of all, the constituency is very diverse, 
and it expects its needs to be met. Mo- 
rally and legally the public education 
System must try to meet the need of the 
fast as well as the slow learner and 
everyone in between. The task is im- 
mense; the cost considerable. 


Additionally, he mentioned the essential 
need for the participation of parents in 
the broad educational process. The 
parents must continue to assume a role 

in the education, discipline and guidance 
of their children even after the child 
goes to school. Nonetheless he noted 
that the schools are being asked to take 
a larger responsibility, and if a child 
falters in one way or another, the schools 
often become the exclusive object of cri- 
tici sn. 


Mr, Pieh stressed the importance, too, of 
understanding the full meaning of disci- 
pline. It need not. be physical or puni- 
tive. It is, also, a condition of the 
mind--a sense of order and purpose. He 
suggested that we focus principally on 
what is learned by the child rather 

than on other matters. 


The audience reacted favorably to his re- 
marks and set off to the discussion groups 
with enthusiasm, hoping for a chance to 
discuss specifics and share ay ae Sp aia Yo Gre Fi te 
questions and/or approval of the Lincoln 
system. Topics ranged from testing and 
evaluation, to the gifted and talented, 

to after school programs. Certainly a 
learning process followed. 


Unfortunately the afternoon session had 
some stiff competition from some exciting 
college football games and the "truancy" 
rate was high! 


The three speakers, James Van Amberg, 
Superintendent and Principal of the Car- 
lisle schools, Fred Stokley, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education for the Common- 
wealth and Joan Wofford, Partner, 
Leadership and Learning, Inc. and Member, 
Lincoln-Sudbury Regional School Committee; 
spoke about the financial side of the 
educational process. Mr. Van Amberg 
presented a shopping list of ways to save 
in the area of non-discretionary costs; 
suggestions ranged from turning down the 
thermostat to contracting out some ser- 
vices to effective collective bargaining. 
Mr. Stokley reviewed the existing and 
potential state aid for regional school 
districts (1) ana possibly increased aid 
in the future to education in general. 
Joan Wofford explored the various kinds 
of inflation that have emerged in the 
schools in recent years. Inflation of 
money, Of pupil costs, and of parental 
expectation influence each other to 
create the expensive system that is 
Linco s- 


Unfortunately, there was no opportunity 
for direct questioning of the speakers. 
Discussion groups met again to discuss 
among themselves the issues and possibi- 
lities raised by the speakers. 


I hesitate to infer that there was con- 
sensus on any issue. Many questions were 
raised, and I gather that each discussion 
group attempted to achieve some consensus 
of its own. But to listen to one group 
was not to hear them all. One must re- 
frain from extrapolating too freely and 
must await the report of the Forum Com- 
mittee. 


I do feel that at future education forums, 
the sponsors might include the following. 
There should be a structured means by 
which specific questions or criticisms 
could be addressed to the proper authority 
from whom one could expect a specific 


answer or indication of a willingness to 
‘investigate, 


As I talked with people, I 
sensed a real frustration in this area. 


Secondly, the forum would be an excellent 
opportunity for the School Committee to 
inform its constituency of the work of 

its several ad hoc committees, about which 
the town appears to be regrettably ill- 
informed. 


The day was a focal point toward which 
Iany worked and out of which many con- 
versations evolved. One wonders, however, 
where many of the parents were. Are they 
satisfied with the schools and costs as 
they are? Do they think that change is 
impossible even if desirable? Do they 
care? Certainly all who attended were 
neither satisfied nor despairing as a 
group; they were interested. A forum 

was considered necessary, and to that ex- 
tent Lincoln seems to have a unique 
citizenry. 


(1) His remarks were most misleading. He 
spoke of aid to a Lincoln-Sudbury K-12 
regional district, but never mentioned 
inevitable increased costs, problems of 
equalizing dissimilar systems, loss of 
some local control and the real possibi- 
lity of the state's being unable to con- 
tinue the aid in the future. Please see 
report of the Regional Study Committee 
(Feb. 1978) done by a group of citizens 
appointed by the School Committee and 
available at the Center School. 


(2) The League of Women Voters produced 
and distributed a comprehensive booklet 
"Know Your Schools" to all residents in 
an attempt to inform them on many factual 
issues relating to the schools. 


taking the ponies to races. 
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LINCOLN'S OWN RACING STABLE 
by Ruth Hapgood 


When you pass the Daniel O'Briens' on 
Route 2 you may notice the ponies out 
behind the house, but you may not know 
that they are some of the most glamorous 
ponies to be found anywhere--prize-winning 
racing ponies, in fact. 


The O'Briens have been enjoying racing 
for many years, as this is a family sport, 
carried out in a picnic atmosphere all 
over New England. There is no betting. 
Money prizes are small or nonexistent, 

and the reward is often a bag of grain 
for the pony. 


Since the days when Frank Clark of Ox- 
ford, Massachusetts, started pony racing 
with his Welsh ponies, racing these dimi- 
nutive trotters and pacers has spread all 
over the country. 


The ponies can be any breed but not over 
50 1/2 inches with their shoes on, Ori- 
ginally Welsh and Shetlands were the 

chief contestants. Now with the addition 
of Standard-bred blood, breeders are de- 
veloping a new small racer--the "Trotting- 
bred." 


The O'Briens' pony Kelly is the same age 
as Danny Jr.--Danny, now in college, has 
been driving since he was eight. Both 
Kelly and Westwinds Mighty O'Brien have 
been many times champion. 


Their newest pony, which arrived at 
Thanksgiving a year ago, is a Gotland 
horse, a small Swedish horse quite rare 
in Vthenv...S5. sliets da promising *tworyeara 
old which Danny has trained himself, and 
it is a trotter with great stamina and a 
"real nice disposition." 


Daniel Sr. has branched out into full- 
sized horses as well, training his young 
Standard-bred, Alden Adios, at Foxboro in 
preparation for the spring season. 


The O'Briens have a little barn for their 
little horses, and a little trailer for 
Their train- 
ing track suits the small size of the 
operation--one-eighth of a mile round the 
orchard out back. 
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RACING STABLE (cont.) 


1k 


The ponies seem as enthusiastic as the 
family. When the trailer appears in their 
paddock, all three have been known to try 
to squeeze into the space for two, since 
they know it's Off to the Races! 


Di) i 

RY, 

a Christ 

"Going racing" has provided the whole FS mas from 
family with many a holiday weekend. One 
of their favorite tracks is Pinebrook in 
Sanford, Maine. Last summer they hauled 
the ponies across to Nantucket on the 
ferry and raced there at the Miascomet 
track. 
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OLD TOWN HALL | 


(COMING EVENTS) 


December 7 Film, "Damsel in Distress" 
Town Hall, 8:00 p.m. 


December 9 Ceramics Sale, Decordova 
Museum. Ceramics made by 
students and faculty of Museum School. 
Proceeds to be used for purchasing a 
Slab-roller for the School. 


December 13 Camera Naturalists at 
Drumlin Farm. 8:00 p.m. 
Public invited. 


December 14 Film, "Damsel in Distress" 
Town Hall, 8:00 p.m. 


December 14 Winter Holiday Filmstrip 
Party /2K=3, library, 3:30 


December 16 Owl Interview, Drumlin Farm 
Nature Center, 2:00 p.m. 


December 23 Draft Horse Demonstration 
Drumlin Farm Barn, 2:00 p.m. 


December 27 Film, "Miracle Worker", for 
ages 4 and up, Library, 2:30 


December 30 Ferret Talk, Drumlin Farm 
Nature Center, 2:00 p.m. 


January 6 Hand Cow Milking , Drumlin Farm 
Barn; $22.00 “psme 


January 10 Lecture, "A Designer Looks at 
Old and New Books", David Ford, 
Speaker; coffee served. Library, 10:30 am 


January 11 Film, "Shanghai Express" 
Town Hall, 8:00 p.m. 


Now through February 4 De Cordova Museum - 

One-man exhibitions 
of recent works of Walter Feldman, Professor 
of Art at Brown University, and George Ward- 
low, Chairman of Art Department, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst 
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Every Sunday in December (except the 24th) 
and 

Every Saturday and Sunday in January 

Hayrides or 'sleighrides, Drumlin Farm 

Nature Center, 1 to 4 p.m. 


Throughout January Exhibit of Paintings 
by Gladys Johnson of 
Lincoln, at the Library 


Every Tuesday at 10:10 Story hour for 3- 
and 4-year-olds at 
the Library 


TRIP TO ISRAEL AND EGYPT 


Openings now available to register for two- 
week trip to Israel and Egypt, February 18 
to March 4, led by Reverend and Mrs. William 


Gregory. Study classes are now being held 


to maximize appreciation of the history and 
archeology of the regions. Call 259-8118 
for further information. 


Subscribe NOW 


What better Christmas present 
for a new Lincoln friend? 


Lincoln Review, Inc. 
P. O. Box..45 
Lincoln Center, Nass. 91773 


Please enter my subscription 
for ten issues at $3.50. 
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Gallery Gets Results! 


983 Massachusetts Ave. Acton, Mass.01720 Gallery Of Homes 
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GETTING THERE by Ruth Hapgood 


When we look back at transportation problems twenty years from 
now we will probably see that the watershed was passed in the 
middle '70s. That sum of individual decisions that creates a 
new social movement is beginning now to reconcentrate popu- 
lation where people work, where they shop, where their net- 
work of needs can be taken care of on foot. 


But for people now in Lincoln, who need wheels for.every grown- 
up member of the family, the first problem is getting to work 
without driving both ways each day. And for the majority of 
the town's commuters that still means getting to Boston or 
Cambridge. 


We can rely to a certain extent on the railroad which runs 

from West Concord to North Station. We can rely on it to be 
late, to appear with one car to pick up four cars' worth of 
passengers, to have seats falling apart, heat that won't turn 
off in summer or turn on in winter, and pitch black cars to 

come home in peacefully dozing or meditating. And still, 

when you take all costs into account, the train is the most 

cost effective means of taking commuters in and out of Boston -- 
and for traffic-haters, the best. 


Then there are buses and trolleys. From Riverside on 128 

you can take a Green Line trolley that works its way via Park 
Street to Lechmere. There are buses to Jordan Marsh downtown, 
and to the Prudential Center. And there is parking, which 
used to be 50¢ a day, but has now been raised, in order to 
make this means of travel roughly equivalent to the cost of 
the train. (continued) 
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GETTING THERE (Cont.) 


Dear Friends of LINCOLN REVIEW: 
There is a bus at Waverley on Trapelo Road 


which runs in to Harvard Square, there Somebody told us maybe you didn't know 
connecting with the subway and the Cam- how much we would value your help and 
bridge bus network. Its small parking . your ideas. 

lot has a two-hour limit but Roeisestial Yes, indeed, we NEED your letters and 
possible to park on some streets if you proposals for articles, your poems, your 
walk far enough. There is a similar bus drawings and cartoons--your help in ga- 
from Watertown Square along Mount Auburn thering the news or following certain 
Street; no possible parking here. Across town news sources--in typing the text-- 
the bridge from the Square are other buses in selling space to all kinds of fascina- 
into Boston; to find the parking you have ting small businesses--in helping our ad- 
to drive to Watertown Corners at the Pike vertising manager Shelly Collingwood 
easing. paste up the ads--in pasting up the paper 


once a month on someone's dining table-- 
in running it in to the printer at Fresh 
Pond in Cambridge. 


As far as anyone knows, there are no plans 
to increase utilization of these buses by 
improving the parking situation for people 


who drive to them from further out. It Work comes in bite-size chunks, even for 
is assumed they only serve the people in the working wife, and if you're off to 
nearby houses. Switzerland that week, it's only what we 
If you drive all the way to Arlington ae 
Heights you can find more buses and trol- So if you'd enjoy giving a push to our 
leys going in to various parts of Cam- wheel--tell Ruth Hapgood or Peggy Marsh 
bridge and stopping at nearly every cor- or Shelly Collingwood or any staffer. 
ner. Not a practical commute except to 

And THANKS. 


a very out-of-the-way spot. 


i ln Review 
There used to be buses along 2A from Con- Your Lincoin Review 


cord and the air base into Harvard Square. 

But ridership dropped until we were pay- 

ing too much for too few riders. Further- steietecettisetisetseteteiaaeiteeennniineincenteiteietetitas: oe 
more, MBTA policy now is to improve the 

train service, rather than parallel bus 


° ° 
Lincoln's own ~ 

lines. LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 

And We Pay me P.O.Box 45 

Ogres een Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 


The Massachusetts Bay Transportation 
Authority runs this huge network of buses, 
trolleys, and trains for the 79 cities 
and towns around Boston. The MBTA bud- 
get for 1979 is $274.4 million of which 
only $50 million is covered by fares. A ms Advertising Manager 
deficit of around $148 million is ex- % Shelly B. Collingwood 
pected this year--the state will pay half nh 

of that and the 79 communities the other 


Editors and Publishers 
Margaret B.-Marsh, Ruth K. Hapgood 
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Associates: Nancy Bower, Phillippa 


half. s Burckett, Lucy Cole, Marion Donnell, 

A complicated formula, rather like the =; Barbara Duffy, Beverly Eckhardt, re 
lays on a whaling ship, assigns the num- z; Eugenia Flint, Ann Gras, Mary Ann Ba 
ber of votes and share of assessment be- sy Hales, Kathleen Linnell, Lucile McMahon, 3 
longing to each town. This runs from s’ Elizabeth Smith me 


51.1498 votes for Boston and 7.6343 for EE a a a 
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Cambridge, to Concord's 1.2762, Lincoln's 
1.1795, and little Sherborne's 1.0675. 
Lincoln's assessment in fiscal 1978-79 
waS $127,478.22. 


From the low reached after the Great 
Blizzard last February, the trains have 
been fighting their way back via bor- 
rowed equipment, emergency repairs, new 
and reconditioned cars, and a policy of 
using locomotives to push/pull the de- 
crepit Budd cars back and forth. For the 
ten rail lines, five new locomotives are 
on order, twenty-five new coaches, and 

17 rebuilt locomotives, some of which are 
starting to arrive, though later than had 
been estimated. Federal funds are also 
helping to rebuild tracks and buy new 
vehicles. 


Lincoln had its own bus to downtown during 
the worst of the storm emergency. This 
was luxurious compared to fighting traffic, 
but one met its schedule or spent the 
night in town. Dreams of a private town 
bus, or private railroad car probably 

fail on this issue of scheduling. 


What Can We Do for Ourselves? 


Who is dreaming about other local trans- 
portation needs? What can we do on our 
own, bearing in mind that the state DPU 
has veto power over any ideas? 


What became of the Sudbury-Lincoln jitney 
service that would help the young socia- 
lize back and forth without being driven 
miles each way by parents? Sudbury had 
its own SudBus on an experimental basis-- 
was there ever thought of extending it 

to Lincoln? 


We have a complete bus service already 
which passes nearly every house in town 
six times a day--that is the school bus 
system. Suppose that was a town system-- 
would it help commuters and shoppers? 


At what point does a random-route town 
bus become feasible, as in Westport, Con- 
necticut, and other towns? Our taxi 
service continues to grow, and demand 
outpaces its best efforts. 


What about a daytime bus that would go to 
Concord a couple of times a week for shop- 
ping and doctors? 


We know already that our bike path com- 
mitment is more than a recreational nicety 
or means of getting children to school 
more safely. But are we looking ahead to 
the time when non-gasoline and slower 
means of transport need room on our 
streets? How are we going to make our 
whole road network really safe for walkers, 
cyclists, horseback riders, golf carts, 
horse-drawn vehicles (what price the old 
delivery wagon from the grocer?), electric 
cars? How about saving room at the rail 
center for an electric car recharge while 
the owners whisk in and out of town by 
train? 

Who wants the franchise for a livery 
stable at Codman Farm? What about catch- 
ride waiting spots, as we had in World 

War II when hitchhiking became respec- 
table and necessary? Or some kind of co- 
ordinating service for sharing rides? 


We're coming to it--and not so far off 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 
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ENERGY & LIFE 
by John A. Abbott 


When winter sunset's level brilliance lights 
tree-trunks, now without leaves, against the snow 
of Peirce Hill's west flank, we must hurry home 
for bitter cold 
soon follows when the winter sun is low. 


The growing oak, tonight our fire-wood, 
stored warmth from summers' suns year after year. 
That warmth our wanton fire expends now, 
like hoarded gold 
in intense heat for this one evening's cheer. 


The metabolic wonder of its growth 
stored warmth in ring on ring as girth increased. 
That captive warmth, stored summerly less and less 
as oak grew old, 
leaps forth tonight in heat and light released. 


* * * 


The hoarded gold, transmuted from their small 
Mom's and Dad's store's returns, that for their son 
immigrant parents banked through year on year 
son now, behold, 
wastes in bright nights of orgiastic fun. 


Notes. (1) Peirce Hill above the stretch of Tower Road 
between Peirce Hill Road and Lincoln Road, in Lincoln. 


(2) Life and Energy by Isaac Asimov, a remarkable 
account of the metabolism of life. 


NO ASBESTOS PROBLEM THE DAVIS EXPERIMENT 
One City's Plan to Save Energy 
No newS was good news on the question of 


. Reviewed by Ruth Hapgood 
asbestos fibers in the air of Lincoln ! ij 


and Hanscom public school buildings, we 
learn from Robert Budds, director of ope- 
rations and maintenance. 


While we look uneasily at our 1979 heat- 
ing and cooling bills, calculate the dis- 
tance to work in energy terms, and make our 


Last year Mr. Budds checked all our blue- individual adjustments, THE DAVIS EXPERI- 
prints for the state survey of asbestos MENT opens a whole new range of possibil- 
in schools and found that none seemed to ities.. Davis is a small city in Califor= 
have been used in building any of our lo- nia that has made a total commitment to 
cal schools. State inspectors came twice energy conservation. Their plan is 

this past fall, and have now given us a described in a 72-page 1977 paperback, 


clean bill of health on this score. edited by James Ridgeway of "The Elements" 
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a project of the Public Resource Center in 
Washington, D.C. 
THis, CalstorniaccHecy .0f 33,000 (nad the 
Davis arm of the University of Califor- 
nia to turn to for research and planning 
help. They surveyed the citizens' use 
of energy and came up with practical 
changes. Fifty per cent of energy used 
by individuals went to the automobile. 
Several responses bore on this: the local 
transportation system was beefed up with 
secondhand double-decker British buses; 
some streets were narrowed to slow down 
traffic and save asphalt; cottage indus- 
try was encouraged; municipal cars be- 
came compacts or smaller; and the bicycle 
became a favored means of transport -- 
Davis now has 25,000 registered bicycles. 


Space heating and cooling took 25%. 

The cooling, in Davis' Mediterranean cli- 
mate, was most important. Changes in 
building codes and zoning laws allowed 
better orientation of buildings and en- 
couragement of passive and active solar 
heating. Prototype solar houses were 
designed and built, and it was made easy 
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“Something “Special {o- VALENTINES DAY! 


OUR UNIQUE KOSTA BODA 
CRYSTAL HEART 
PENDANT 


Somett ; Speci al CANDLES 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


for local builders to switch over to more 
thermally efficient buildings. One 
commercial builder found he could sell 

70% of his houses without air conditioning 
since they kept themselves cool, yet the 
cost added to the house was tiny. Local 
commitment extended even to such things 

as street trees, and a requirement that 

the town's 700 swimming pools be heated not 
by gas but by the sun. 


Twelve per cent of the energy used went to 
appliances, and individual metering experi- 
ments gave people an idea of the real costs 
of these. Hanging out the clothes became 


the in thing to do, although a city ordinance 


had to be repealed to do it. 


Lincoln may have more need for heating 
than cooling, it has rolling countryside 
and narrow roads in contrast to Davis' 
flat Central Valley site with boulevards 
for streets -- but we can take heart at 
what joint action can do. 


(Copies of THE DAVIS EXPERIMENT are avail- 
able from The Elements, 1747 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington D.C., $2 per copy.) 
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Now th 
complete 
line of 
Redken® 
products is 
available at 
our Salon. 


At Capelli we can’t take any chances on 
beauty products that aren't the very best. 
. That’s why we use Redken.® 
And now the full line of Redken® products 
from shampoos to wave set to moisturizing 
lotion to nail care is available for use at home. 
Redken.® Sold by the most exclusive 
hairdressing salon in town. 
Capelli. The Mall at Lincoln Station, 
Lincoln, MA. 
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THEY SHALL MAKE MUSIC--THE HARD WAY 


Behind the Greater Boston Youth Symphony 
concert in Lexington this Sunday lies a 
story of 200 dedicated young musicians 
and their families. Parents of adoles- 
cents usually have a hectic enough sche- 
dule with their young people's extra- 
curricular activities: (sports, .misic 
lessons, school and social events, not 
to mention dentists. Three Lincoln 
families have all this and the Greater 
Boston Youth Symphony Orchestras too. 


These three families, the John P. 
Rossinis, the Werner S. Willmans, and 

the Pei-Rin Wus, support five members of 
GBYSO (pronounced "jibso"). Lucy Rossini, 
Julie Wu and Heidi William play violin, 
Philip Rossini and Linna Wu, 'cello. 
These five are two and a half per cent of 
the 200 young people of junior high and 
high school age from seventy other 
Massachusetts towns and cities plus seven 
locations in Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire and New York, 


GBYSO members are chosen by audition each 
May from several hundred applicants. 
After an optional pre-season camp-work- 
shop at Agassiz Village in Maine the last 
week in August, they embark on a regimen 
which not only tests their stamina and 
dedication, but also calls for major pa- 
rental support, including but not limited 
to transportation, 


Rehearsals are held at Boston University 
every Sunday afternoon, with a few ex- 
ceptions like Christmas. Only two ab- 
sences per season are permitted except 
for documented emergencies. This means 
that families must plan their week-ends 
accordingly. When a concert is also 
scheduled for a Sunday, the week-end be- 
comes even more hectic. Parents are also 
called on to sell tickets, advertise- 
ments in program books, to operate a net- 
work of telephone calls in case of weather 
cancellations, and other vital chores. 
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LINCOLN CEE 


This is a custom quality (QUALITY! QUALITY! QUALITY!) and spacious 11 room 
Contemporary home offering comfortable one level living in a uniquely flexible 
floor plan (a three room suite is possible for office, teens, in-laws) and a delight- 
ful orientation to the nature out of doors. Many "extras" including stable, and 
located in a most desirable neighborhood near center. 


TRI-EXCLUSIVE. Asking over...$100,000. 


This is a rambling Contemporary home built in the '50's, California style - 
wraps around private courtyard and swimming pool with well-equipped 
bathhouse. Four bedrooms and 3+1 full baths, gracious one level living, 
and numerous custom details. A very private and enviable location. 


Asking era e7, O00, 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


2599-9133 369-8750 
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GYBSO (cont.) 


High point of the concert season is a 
performance at either Symphony Hall or 
Jordan Hall. This year it will be the 
Twenty-first Anniversary Concert in 
Jordan Hall on March 18 at 7:30 p.m. 
Almost as important will be performance 
by both orchestras--the senior group con- 
ducted by Walter Eisenberg, the Repertory 
Orchestra by Dr. Paul Roby--at Cary Hall 
in Lexington on February 4 at 3 p.m. 
"Outreach" concerts are scheduled in 
Fitchburg on January 28 and in Worcester 
on May 6. 


In past years the senior orchestra has 


MYTHS ABOUT EDUCATION IN LINCOLN 
by Terry Brown 


This fall, the Lincoln Education Forum 
gave residents an opportunity to hear and 
talk about education, its costs and its 
value. Many people seemed to feel that 
Lincoln was spending a lot on its schools, 
maybe too much. 


What is too much? We usually think of 
cost in relative, as well as absolute, 
terms. We spend X for a snow blower and 
consider it good value if its price is 
less than or about the same as similar 
devices with comparable features, if it 
does the job and if it lasts. 


Curiously enough, in all the discussion 
and weighing of educational priorities 
during this and other meetings there has 
been no thorough systematic comparison of 
the cost of our schools with those of 
other towns, nor have we assessed, objec- 


A free-lance writer who lives on Page Road 


in Lincoln, Terry Brown was a clinical 
psychologist for sixteen years in the 
Washington, D.C. area. As school psych- 


ologist she has been in hundreds of schools 


and has written regularly on educational 
subjects. 
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performed in Carnegie Hall, New York, at 
the White House and the Kennedy Center 

in Washington, in England, Switzerland, 
Israel and Colombia, South America. 

While no major tour is scheduled for this 
year, possibilities are being explored 
for next season, 


GBYSO is jointly sponsored by Boston Uni- 
versity and a community board of direc=- 

tors, which raises operating funds and 

provides administration. 
eight directors, three are Lincoln resi- 
dents: 
Edward Rolfe, and William Schwann. 


Of the twenty- 
Mrs. Howard O. McMahon, Mrs, 
They 
have their work cut out for them too, 


tively, the quality of what we're getting. 
Yet part of this is easy to determine be- 
cause the State Department of Education 
is great about keeping statistics, writ- 
ing them up in a clear readable way and 
distributing them free of charge to any 
curious citizen who takes the trouble to 
call or write for information. 


The usual basis for comparison of educa- 
tional costs is a figure called per pupil 
expenditure. This is the total school 
budget divided by the number of children 
in the system. The Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education issues a booklet pre- 
senting this data called Per Pupil Expen- 
diture and it is revised (updated) each 
year. Therefore, referring to its 1977 
to 1978 version, one is able to answer the 
question: What does Lincoln pay for its 
schools compared with other school systems 
in the state? 


The answer is this: Of the 301 Massachu- 
setts school districts with operating pro- 
grams, Lincoln is the fifth most expens~ 
ive. To put it another way, 296 school 
districts spent less per pupil than did 
Lincoln. Lincoln's 1977-78 per pupil ex- 
penditure for all programs was $2590, 
exceeded only by Rowe ($2984), Boston 
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MYTHS ABOUT EDUCATION (Cont. ) 


($2795) 
($2685) 


Cambridge ($2738) and Brookline 


There are a number of popularly held as- 
sumptions that are used to justify the 
expense. I'd like to examine the validity 
of some of these. 


1. “Operating costs of overhead for a 

school remain the same, whether 700 
or 500 children attend; therefore, Lin- 
coln schools, being small, must cost more 
than larger systems." 


One can examine the truth of this assump- 
tion by asking whether other small systems 
are equally expensive. Referring to Per 
Pupil Expenditure again, we look at the 
figures for all towns with a K-8 school 


population of between 500 and 775 students. 


Chart 1 contains this data. 


Inspection of this chart reveals that Lin- 


coln's per pupil expenditure is considerably 
higher than any of the other small systems. 


A logical conclusion is that size is not 
causally related to cost and that a school 
need not be expensive just because it is 
small. 


2. "Lincoln's schools are expensive be- 
cause the children receive individual 
programming". 


It is popularly believed that Lincoln chil- 


dren receive more of this than children in 
other schools. Individual programming 
sounds like a good thing to have, but what 


it means is not clear. Those who use 
this phrase are usually referring to the 
amount of time a teacher can spend with 

a child, which is related to class size. 
Therefore, although we can't get an ob- 
jective answer to a question like "does 
the school allow for a lot of individual 
programming?" because all principals from 
Acton to Waltham will answer "Of course!" 
we can get an answer to this question: 
"What is the average class size in Lincoln 
schools?" 


There are 351 towns with school systems 
in the state of Massachusetts. The fol- 
lowing is a list of those town with a 
school enrollment similar to that of Lin- 
coln. Also shown is the per pupil expen- 
diture for each of these towns.* 


TOWN ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURE 
PER PUPIL 
Boxford 657 $1,309 
Carlisle 522 Lele 
Douglas 762 ifzo0 
Dover you Miele! 
Freetown 655 985 
Groveland 660 LpoLe 
Hadley 685 1,587 
Halifax 696 1,089 
Hatfield 597 ple 
LINCOLN 699 2,590 
Mattapoisett 720 LyLS2 
Merrimac 561 i73sis 
Newbury ai 1,640 
Montague 734 Leas 
N. Brookfield 691 1,189 
Paxton Boy 1262 
Plainville 660 L7218 
Rutland 634 Bs Bs: 
Salisbury 746 1,184 
Sherborn 536 1,/716 
Shirley S457) 1,299 
Southampton aos 966 
Topsfield 749 1,366 
Westminster SNP: 1,263 


* Figures from Per Pupil Expenditure, 
1976-1977, Massachusetts Department 
of Education. School enrollments are 
from Massachusetts School Directory. 
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According to the Superintendent, Dr. Clem- 
ent, Lincoln's average K-8 class has 25 
children. How this compares with that of 
neighboring towns is shown in Chart 2. 


It seems that each of these nearby commun- 
ities has smaller classes than Lincoln. 
Smaller classes give a teacher more time 
to notice individual differences in style 


rear eennn eee nen ainainneidemen asa Pe 


PUPIL/TEACHER RATIO IN GRADES K - 8 


TOWN PUPILS PER 
TEACHER * 
LINCOLN 25 
Concord oa 
Lexington (K - 6) 23.4 
(middle & upper) -o59 
Weston aeee 
Belmont (K - 5) 24.4 
(middle) £5 a6 
Carlisle 20 


* These figures do not include aides. 

and rate of learning, more time to make an 
educational plan accounting for these dif- 
ferences, and more contact with each child. 
Class size in Lincoln would not seem to 
permit as much individual programming as 
in these other schools. 


3. “Our education may be expensive, but 
it's worth it because our children 
are getting a better education." 


This is another assumption that has to do 
wath quality. It is hard to evaluate be- 
cause terms like "better education" need 
to be defined and tested by some objective 
measuring instrument. 


Dr. Jerome Pieh, the visiting speaker at 
the November forum, said that schools 
should equip children with skills, wit 
information, and with values, and should 
expand their creativity. It's easiest to 
test how well a school has accomplished 
the first two of these. 


Standardized tests measure skill acquisition 


and permit comparison with national norms 
and with other school systems. Lincoln 

annually administers the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test to its 3rd, 5th, and 8th grades. 


If all systems used the same test, we 
could compare Lincoln children's scores 
with those of Concord oer Sudbury, but the 
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Stanford is used by few nearby communi- 
ties. Furthermore, its standardization 
population includes a large number of 
inner city schools, so the scores for 
suburban children are spuriously inflated. 
Despite these limitations, we contacted 
some of the other communities who do use 


‘the Stanford Test, and their scores are 


presented in Chart 3. 


Notice that Lincoln Children do not per- 
form significantly better than other child- 
ren. Also observe that Lincoln children 
tend to do best when they first enter the 
system and their relative scores decrease 
by 8th grade. 


This is the only available objective meas- 
ure of any aspect of Lincoln's program that 
I know of, and it does not support the con- 
tention that our children are getting a 
"better education". In the absence of any 
hard evidence to the contrary, it is likely 
that Lincoln schools are providing pretty 
much what other affluent suburban communi- 
ties are - but we're paying more for it. 


Stanford Achievement Test Scores for 


Lincoln and other towns using this test 
in 1977: 


READING COMPREHENSION 


SCHOOLS GRADE 3 GRADE 5 GRADE 8 
LINCOLN 5.0 8.0 L0S2 
Hanscom 4.8 6.4 1034 
Belmont 4.9 Jeo IGOESG 
Winchester 5.6 > pa E 10.7 
Marblehead wee 7.6 igus 
MATH CONCEPTS 
LINCOLN = | IS Ge7 
Hanscom 5.4 Ine O LOY 3S 
Belmont 4.8 6a. LOG 2 
Winchester 5 cay, eee 10.4 
Marblehead Doce Tes 9.5 
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CODMAN COMMUNITY FARMS (CCF) 
A Report by Beverly Eckhardt 


It's the time of year when Lincoln's 
gardeners are meditating over seed cata- 
logues and thinking green thoughts in 
anticipation of another growing season. 
It is also the time when the CCF Board 
of Directors and the Farmer/Manager do 
their paper work-~examining the final 
balance sheet for the past year, and 
planning projects to provide income for 
the new year. The results of CCF's re- 
cent efforts will be presented to its 
membership at its annual meeting to be 
held at Pierce House on Thursday evening, 
Pebruary 8. 


CCF is led by a twelve-member Board. The 
President, Clerk and Treasurer serve one- 
year terms, while the Directors nominally 
hold office for three years, with three 
openings to be filled each year. This 
year the following slate is on the ballot: 


President: Harry Hadley 
Clerk: Dia Chigas 
Treasurer: Roy Raja 
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Directors: Arthur Coburn, Warren 


FYint,:.dx., Sue Stason 


Current Directors continuing in office 
are: Louise Davy, Bob DeNormandie, 
Beverly Jickhardt, Bob Henderson, Peg 
Marsh and John Solman, 


1978 marked a departure in the conduct 

of operations, with the employment of 

John Lee as a full-time farmer and manager 
of agricultural activities. In previous 
years, Farmers Peter Torode and Bob Hen- 
derson had been hired only for the period 
from spring planting through harvest. 


John Lee is a former Vermonter who was 
educated at Brooks School in North Andover 
and graduated magna cum laude from Boston 
University. After serving as an intern 


at Massachusetts Audubon, where he worked 
on a water quality study in the State of 
Vermont, he entered the University of 
Vermont and expects to receive the degree 
of Master of Arts in Extension Education 
this spring. 
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Lincoln Review talked with Farmer Lee re- 
cently about his first season at CCF and 
his goals for 1979. John considers CCF 
an extremely valuable asset to Lincoln. 
He feels that its worth will become in- 
creasingly more apparent as the energy 
crisis deepens and long-distance trans- 
portation of produce becomes economically 
unfeasible. His initial goals have been 
to balance the operational budget, thereby 
making CCF totally self-supporting, and 
to involve more members of the community 
in its support, both financially and 
through active participation. These 
goals were not met this past season, he 
explained, because of his newness on the 
job and for a variety of other reasons, 
including the viscissitudes of weather. 
The second crop of hay was poor last sum- 
mer, for example, because of lack of 
rainfall. The tomato crop suffered from 
hornworms and disease, with a scarcity of 
help in harvest. The first planting of 
squash failed to germinate, and the second 
planting produced poorly. CCF membership 
was down from that of 1977, but more of 
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the town's young people were engaged in 
work on the farm. 


John hopes to do more than break even on 
operations this coming year, particularly 
through increased hay production and sales. 
The annual Farm Fair has always involved 
the community as well as being profitable. 
He suggests adding other social events to 
the CCF calendar as a means of keeping re- 
sidents in touch with the Farm. He looks 
to expanding the agricultural awareness 

of young people by continued opportunities 
for summer employment. Looking to the 
future, Farmer Lee envisions expanded 
grain production--rye, winter wheat and 
triticale (a rye/wheat cross) are likely 
choices. These grains are suitable for 
human consumption and for enrichment of 
the soil where other plants will be cul- 
tivated. Grains for animal consumption 
are also a possible consideration, 


During the winter slow period, John Lee 
has been working on a gardener's guide 
that will give the reader timely tips on 
seed selection and planting. It is hoped 
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CGRLCONnE.:) 


that draft copies will be available to 
those attending the annual meeting. 


Membership in CCF is open to anyone with 
an interest in local agriculture who pays 
the yedrly membership fee, which cur- 
rently begins at $5.00, Anyone who be- 
comes a member at the time of annual 
meeting is eligible to vote at that meet- 
ing. CCF sponsors workshops and informal 
get-togethers during the year for the ex- 
change of information on a variety of 
farm topics. Topics covered in past 
years have included gardening, canning, 
and produce judging. A number of local 
beekeepers got their start at the work- 
shops held at the barns. The CCF Board 
will support worthy projects suggested 
by its members. Lamb and popcorn pro- 
duction are two outstanding examples of 
such projects. Readers who are interested 
in learning more about CCF as a community 
enterprise should get in touch with 
President Harry Hadley or Farmer Lee. 


CCF TOV HOST 
SPRING AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


A tentative program schedule for a con- 
ference on community farms was presented 
to the CCF Board at the January meeting 
by Farmer John Lee. The intent of the 
day-long meeting, to take place in late 
March, is to acquaint representatives 
from towns in the northeast with the goals, 
organization and operation of a community 
farm. The Massachusetts Department of 
Food and Agriculture has assisted in the 
arrangements and will present two films: 
"Farming and the Land" and "Crisis in 
Yankee Agriculture." The day will also 
include a talk on the role of community 
farms in today's agriculture, two panel 
discussions, and tours of CCF, Drumlin 
Farm and Green Power. The place’ (pro- 
bably Brooks Auditorium) and date of the 
meeting will be announced in the near 
future. 
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SOME DRY FACTS ON A WET SUBJECT 
by Mary Ann Hales 


The Massachusetts Department of Environ- 
mental Quality Engineering has directed 
the Town of Lincoln to submit a schedule 
for covering the Town Hill Reservoir in 
order to reduce the risk of contaminating 
the water. An ad hoc Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Water Commissioners to 
investigate and make recommendations on 
the open reservoir problem, The members 
of the committee are: Crawley Cooper, 
Chairman, Leona Champeny, Tim Grobleski, 
Harry Hadley, Harriet Hardy, Bill Stason, 
Fred Tingley, ex officio, and Bill Elliott, 
consultant. 


The committee decided that the reser- 
voir was only part of a complex water 
delivery system and that the entire 
Lincoln water supply and delivery 
system and the matter of water quality 
must be reviewed. In a preliminary 
draft of their report to the Water 
Commissioners, the committee has defined 
the problems and listed possible recom- 
mendations to the Town. In the final 
report, priorities will be clearly 
defined. 


There are three main components of the 
Lincoln water supply: Sandy Pond, Town 
Well, and Town Hill Reservoir (located 
on top of the hill behind Town Hall). 


None of the two sources of water can 
meet the peak demand for water which 
occurs in the summer and may exceed 


2,000 gallons per minute on a weekday 
morning. Average consumption fluctu- 
ates from 0.6 million gallons/day in 

the winter to 1.5 million gallons/day in 
the summer. 


Two thirds of the water supply is pro- 
vided by Sandy Pond, which can provide 
approximately one million gallons/day. 
Town Well can supply approximately 0.6 
million gallons/day. The amount of water 
supplied by Town Well is affected by the 
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level of ground water and the pumping 
capacity. The reserve supply from Town 
Hill Reservoir fluctuates and serves to 
meet the excess demands placed on either 
Sandy Pond or Town Well. 


Town Hill Reservoir is an open, Man- 

made cobblestone-lined basin of irregular 
shape. Its capacity is over 1.5 million 
gallons (Sandy Pond is 700 million gal- 
lons). The Reservoir's most crucial func- 
tion is as a substantial water reserve in 
case of a major fire. Ona day-to-day 
basis it serves as a buffer in the system 
and permits the maintenance of a fairly 


constant water pressure, independent of 
demand. It also supplies demands in 
excess of the capacity of either Sandy 
Pond or Town Well. The Reservoir is 
connected to the water distribution 
system by a single 12-inch-diameter pipe. 
Water may be distributed to the Town from 
Sandy Pond or the well without flowing 
through the Reservoir. 


As of the date of the committee's initial 
report (early December), the Reservoir 
had the following problems. 

a) stagnation Lack of turnover in 
the Reservoir causes the growth and de- 
composition of algae, reducing the 
aesthetic qualities of the water. There 
was no data then available to the com- 
mittee to reveal exactly what the water 
usage from the Reservoir has been. 

b) chlorination Existing equipment 
is inadequate, both for monitoring and 
introducing chlorine. The result is a 
highly variable chlorine content, which 
may pose a health hazard if excess 
levels are high enough. 

c) difficulty in cleaning The cob- 
blestone lining is difficult to clean 
even if the Reservoir is drained. Empty- 
ing the Reservoir poses a hazard in case 
of a major fire. The present drain line 
is not functioning. 

d) cover The existing Reservoir fails 
to meet State requirements for a permanent 
cover. The potential risks of an open 
reservoir include: 
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LINCOLN 
Mid-Winter Inventory 


1. Authentic turn-of-the century Victorian, professionally restored to exacting 1979 standards while 
retaining old pine floors and quaint charm. Three bedrooms, 1'% baths. MLS Exclusive. In the nineties. 


2. Mid-sized Raneh that lends itself to gracious entertaining in every season of the year. Fireplaced fami- 
ly room leads to private patio and abutting Conservation acreage. Three Bedrooms, 2 baths, *110,000. 


3. Reap the rewards of simple country living on over 10 acres of seclusion and privacy. Rustic ranch- 
style home surrounded by pines and‘meadowland. Four bedrooms, 1 bath. MLS Exclusive *119,900. 


4. Seeking a carefree Condominium lifestyle? It awaits you here in the heart of town. Sought after Todd 
Pond location. Three bedrooms, 2 baths. MLS Exclusive. Under £120,000. 


5. Custom Ranch, fully appreciated and enjoyed for three decades by original owners. Note attractive 
Florida room off the living room. Five bedrooms, 2’ baths. Tri-Exclusive priced under *150,000. 


6. Fine Contemporary home enhanced by prestigious location plus tovely grounds with pool, bluestone 


patio and cabana. Separate master suite. Garaging for two or three cars. Four bedrooms, 4 baths. 
$175,000. 


7.Enjoy commanding view of the Cambridge Reservoir from the balconies of this authentic Chalet 


penniee by Swedish architect. In-law potential. Six bedrooms, 4 baths. Co-Exclusive asking 
*185,000. 


8. Palatiat Bavarian style home, of manageable proportion, yet perfect for your soiree or any formal or 
informal social gathering. Four bedrooms, 2 full baths and 2 half-baths. Upper bracket. 


Eight is NOT enough ... our supply of attractive Lincoin offerings is drastically 
depleted at this time of year. 


Planning a move - expanding family - new promotion - experiencing the empty-next 
syndrome? 


Whether buying or selling, you're invited to contact our full-service office at any time. 


A.H. TETREAULT, INC., Realtor ._, 
Tal LINCOLN ROAD, LINCOLN gimenincs 
tT 617-259-9220 Veet be 
‘& 4 aenuven, 

137 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON A 


617-899-5800 " 
Current maps of Wayland, Sudbury, tincoln and Weston are available at both office locations. 
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airborn contaminants 

contaminants transported by surface 
water runoff - leaves, etc. 

bacterial contaminants 

algae and other environmental 
conditions as contaminants 

violation of reservoir security 

contamination from radioactive fallout 


The only relevant problem for Lincoln 


Reservoir is algae growth which is presently} 


attributed to lack of water turnover. 
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The aesthetic qualities of water are 
color, odor, taste, turbidity (cloudi- 
ness) and hardness. The two main water 
sources of Town water present different 
problems in aesthetics. Sandy Pond water 
prior to treatment and distribution, is 
usually clear with no taste or odor. 

It has low mineral content, is soft and 
virtually free from industrial or human 
pollutants. It does have a variable and 
sometimes significant algae population 
which may cause problems. Dead algae, 
killed by chlorination, may cause bad 
taste, odor and turbidity. 
to suppress algae growth, is periodically 


Water quality is examined from two respectS: added to Sandy Pond and may cause green 


health and aesthetic quality. Health 
hazards consist of microbiological 
contamination (bacteria, viruses), organic 


chemicals (pesticides), heavy metals (lead, 


arsenic, cadmium), asbestos, salt. Each 
of these possible 
in this preliminary report by the com- 
mittee and "there appear to be no sig- 
nificant health hazards associated with 
the Lincoln public water supply." 
Several health-related problems in this 


section should be noted. 


The two incidents (in March and July, '78) 
of samples showing coliform bacilli counts 
in excess of State standards directed at- 
tention to the need for adequate chlori- 
nation procedures. Coliform bacilli 

are markers for possible fecal contami- 
nation rather than a hazard in themselves. 
Fecal contamination is almost always 
human in origin. Incidence of animal or 
bird contamination in any public water 
supply is rare. Replacement of anti- 
guated chlorine feed pumps seems to have 
eliminated the problem. 


A tentative link between excessive levels 
of chlorine in the water supply and excess 
rates of cancer has been found. The 
committee recognizes that these early 
findings may be in error but recom- 

mends as a safety precaution that the 
smallest amount of chlorine possible be 
added to meet State specifications for 
the coliform count. 


contaminants is examined 


discoloration of utilities. 


The water from Town Well is harder, has 
a great deal of iron and is more acid. 
Chlorination is not required. The acidity 
of the water must be corrected to make it 
more suitable for cleaning use. 


Brownish discoloration of the Town water 
supply may also be caused by rust from 
old cast iron water mains still remaining 
in the delivery system. 


Recommendations from the report 
The committee is presently studying 


several recommended courses of action the 
Town might take. The final report will 
clearly stress priorities. The following 
recommendations are being considered for 
presentation to the Water Commissioners. 
1) Retain Sandy Pond and Town Well as 
water sources, and explore the possi- 
bilities of a new well on the Winchell 
land. Since peak demands will increase 


as the population does, an additional water 


source will be needed. It is estimated 
that the two wells alone would not meet 
even our present peak demands. 

2) Improve quality control treatment 
through chlorination equipment that auto- 
matically monitors chlorine introduction 
and levels. The goal should be to con- 
form to State bacterial levels allowable 
with minimum levels of chlorination. 

3) Acidity control should be main» 


Copper sulfate, 
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DRY FACTS (Cont. ) 


tained with lime rather than the presently 
used soda ash which is frequently impure 
and highly caustic when added to water. 
Soda ash poses a hazard for the workers. 
Lime also has the advantage of causing 
precipitation of organic iron and other 
heavy metals. 

4) Algae control is a problem at 
Sandy Pond and the Reservoir. The com- 
mittee feels that increased turnover at 
the Reservoir is crucial to the reduc- 
tion of the problem. Algaecides other 
than copper sulfate should be investi- 
gated. 

5) Raise water intake at Sandy Pond 
so that it floats six feet below water 
level. The present intake lies near 
the bottom of the pond where the tur- 
bidity is much greater. 


6) Connect Sandy Pond directly to 


Town Hill Reservoir. A new line would 
pump water from Sandy Pond directly to 


the Reservoir and all water from Sandy 
Pond would then flow through the Reser- 
voir into the supply system. This would 
eliminate the present dual treatment 
systems (the water would be treated as 
it leaves the Reservoir). Thus we would 
reduce chlorination costs and facilitate 
closer monitoring of water quality. The 
new pipe would enter the Reservoir di- 
rectly opposite the existing drain and 
increase water turn-over in the Reservoir. 


7) Reshape and install a separating 
wall in the Reservoir. A new lining will 
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facilitate cleaning. Reshaping to a 
circular shape will reduce costs if the 
Reservoir is lined and covered. Installing 
a wall down the middle will allow one 
chamber to become a settling basin, will 
increase flexibility and safety in cleaning 
and provide a foundation for a future cover. 

8) Drill a new well on the Winchell 
land at Farrar Pond. This should he done 
pr ber to increases in demand. 

9) Replace existing cast iron water 
mains. 

10) Install a_ simple sand filter in 
the inlet chamber of divided reservoir. 
This would reduce chlorine required and 
improve the aesthetic quality of the 
water. 

11) Build a permanent cover for the 
water chamber side-=— choices of the type 
of cover range from a floating cover with 
a ten-year life to a permanent concrete 
cover. Costs vary accordingly. 


Cost estimates for these tentative 
recommendations are still in flux 

and range from $35,000 for a sand 
filter in the Reservoir to almost half 
a million dollars for a permanent 
chamber cover. The committee still has 
many decisions to make about these recom- 
mendations, but even the preliminary 
report makes it all too clear that the 
cost of high quality water may be great. 
Cautious forethought, careful research 
and the best long-range use of Town 
funds are needed by all concerned. 
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ROOTS IN LINCOLN 
by Margaret Marsh 


"There's no comparison between this town 
now and the way it used to be," states 
Ralph Damico, Lincoln's excavating con- 
tractor and general expert on down-to- 
earth problems. 


Ralph has seen many changes in the Lin- 
coln landscape. He was born here. His 
father and grandfather farmed in the Mill 
Street area where he still lives, and 
before World War II he had 90 pigs and 
raised vegetables for the Boston market. 
He grew up on a tractor, one of the tricky 
Fordsons that stand on their hind wheels 
when the load is heavy and "... try to 
lie down on you. I've had some close 
calls," he says. After the war, he went 
into the contracting business. Starting 
with the first backhoe in the immediate 
area, he expanded his fleet to include 
two six-wheeled dump trucks, John Deere 
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backhoe and crawler-loader, a truck- 
mounted Hopto shovel, and the pick-up 
truck he uses for light snow-plowing. 

His neatly designed ad in the 1974 De 
Cordova-Lincoln phone book announced "We 
can help you in all these ways: grading, 
excavating, trenching, snow plowing, sand- 
ing driveways, draining. We can provide 
you with loam, fill, gravel. We install 
septic tanks, cesspools." 


Ralph can't give a count of the number of 
cellars he has dug in town but there are 
a lot of them. Many septic systems con- 
tain the well-washed stones and gravel he 
carefully supplies, and many slopes and 
angles have been adjusted by his skill- 
fully handled blade to provide drainage, 
improve site conditions, and prepare for 
grass and gardens. He plows every kind 
of driveway, often in the middle of the 
night, and has an enviable reputation for 
getting the snow out of the way no matter 
what the obstacles--for instance, clearing 
the snow away from parked cars instead of 
burying them, 


Ralph is no longer in the septic system 
business but continues in his other en- 
terprises. He often does not sympathize 
with what government does. Though in 
favor of sensible regulation, he finds 
some of the current building rules in- 
trusive, unnecessary, not sensible at all, 
and feels that in many ways we are not 
changing for the better. 


He is often consulted by people newer to 
the terrain, because, as he says, "I 


/ could tell you in any part of town what 


kind of divt isethere.i" 


AND NOW FROM LINCOLN 
by Lucile McMahon 


Meet our new state representative, Ann 
Gannett. Although she represents Lincoln 
for the first time, Mrs. Gannett is be- 
ginning her sixth consecutive term in 

the state legislature. Before re- 
districting took place, she represented 
Wayland and Sudbury, living in Wayland. 
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Now her district also includes Lincoln, 
and she lives here. 


She may be the only member of the legis- 
lature to be an active member of all the 
local Leagues of Women Voters in her dis- 
trict; she is a charter member of the 
Wayland League. 


Before going into public service she had 
never held a paying job, but in addition 
to raising five children she was active 
in volunteer work. She was--and still is 
when she can find the time--a lecturer at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


A Republican, she describes herself as a 
hard worker on environmental issues, court 
reform, legislative rules reform, edu- 
cation, and transportation. She often 
operates in bi-partisan coalitions to- 
ward finding imaginative solutions to 

hard old problems, 


An example is a bill which she is co- 
sponsoring with Democrat Barney Frank 
for a study of re-structuring the legis- 
lature to make its actions more respon- 
sive to the will of the people by 
creating a unicameral legislature. 


They point out that, while at the federal 
level af#bicameral system achieves a ba- 
lance of states'rights with popular re- 
presentation, the state system in no way 
works as a method of checks and balances, 
Senators simply represent larger groups 
of people than do House members. As a 
matter of actual practice, ill-conceived 
bills may be passed in one body with the 
expectation that they will be killed in 
the other; or legislation supported by a 
majority of citizens may be thwarted in 
either body by special interest groups 
with the support of the "leadership" 


The squelching of a bi-partisan attempt 
to reform the rules of the House--the 
first act of the new session--illustrates 
how the steam roller works. Mrs. Gannett 
believes that if the legislature will not 
reform itself, it may be necessary to put 
the job up to the people via referendum. 
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hair in superb condition? 
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HEATING OILS #% FOR OLDSTERS' FUNKY DAYS 
Be Collated by ENF 
GASOLINE i In the doldrums one day, and depressed . 
t by the effects of advancing years, this 
Cm e oldster was the happy recipient of some 


cheering quotations. With the kind per- 


H B KNO LES, mission of Malcolm Hobbs, Editor of The 
e ° W 2 


Cape Codder, we quote the following, con- 


INC 2 tributed by friends to his "Scuttlebutt" 
6 = column: 
QD oS "A 1921 Brown graduate reports that he 


si finds one of the most disturbing aspects 
- s of aging is the growing inability to re- 
HEATING INSTALLATIONS Be call vitally important information, such 
ss as the Greek alphabet, the gross national 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE output of Liberia or eee. he put his 
s slippers. This affliction becomes par- 
“ ticularly pronounced whenever he goes 
upstairs to get something. 


“Cf ao a a: "Half way up he realizes he has no ink- 
Preresesesesetecetatetetetetststtateletetetststtessissserceeceseserssssereseseeeaes a a ar ah os at he at ct a ling of what he was going ups tairs to 

i fetch. Then he has to decide whether... 
{tq} go back downstairs and try to remem- 
WE DELIVER ber what he needed or to continue up and 
look around for something that wants 
($15.00 minimum order) bringing down. Unable to decide, he re- 
sorts to sitting down on the landing and 
seething, only to discover that he has 
completely forgotten whether he was ori- 
CASE DISCOUNTS # ginally upstairs going down or downstairs 
going up." 


(mixed or matched ) 


From Mrs. Allan Rood, who also received 
them from friends, come these: 


"Happiness is finding my glasses before 
I forget what I wanted them for." 


and: 
See us about opening a "I can drive with my bi-focals; 
To my dentures I'm resigned. 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT I can dance with my arthritis, 


But oh, God, I miss my mind." 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 


Concord Center 369-2604 
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fe. ~ Whatever 


by Margaret B, Marsh 


The sun may shine again some other day. 
The rain it rains and takes the ice away; YOu 
The brook expands its trickle to a roar. dient dd 
From gutters overstuffed the waters pour. 
Supplies and tools and kindling float 
about, 

As cellars fill and furnaces go out. Wait 
Put on your soggy gloves and wading forth 
Survey a windy world from south to north, 
Where rain in curtains blows athwart the 

scene us to 
And ducks are swimming where the road 
has been, 
As nature brings us, following nature's 
2 be 
Successive days of January thaw. ' i 
\ 


Savings Bank 
West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; 
____ LINCOLN REVIEW. PAGE 1200 Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510 
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Lois M. Alexander and Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Thur., Feb. 1. Library Film Series, "Elec- Sun., Feb. ll. 


Concert, First Parish 
tra," Town Hall, 8 p.m. Church. 


2 p.m, 
Sat., Feb. 3. Annual Open House, Minute- Wed., Feb. 14. "19th Century New England 
man Tech, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. Public invited. and Textile Mills," lecture by Marian C. 


tere. 4 and ilo. promlin Farm "Visit Schlesinger with slides and drawings. 
as Ree ibenbaAr eG sh0-9140 or 3-4 p.m. 10 a.m. coffee, 10:30 lecture. Library. 


w 
Mon., Feb. 5. Emerson Health lecture, Beet cs: Lh 4 ae Legend of" Tchabod ie 
"Parenting: Concerns during Adolescence." ede fee apie ay po oem and directed 
Dr. Fredric J. Coplon, psychiatrist. de a ot) VE DEBLY 9.672300 Dale 


- Ap Per eS A ly R E : E 
pO-1) a.m SIAR LIS dens Fri., Feb. 16. Byron Smith photograp 


aateateeata "Native American Plants," David exhibit begins at the Library. 
F : ~in-the-Woods. 7:30 
See oe nee seen Sat., Feb. 17 to Feb. 25. School vaéa-. 
p.m. Drumlin Farm, Codman Community Farm : : 
resin Garden Clb. co-sponsors tion. Elbanobscot has its regular -vaca- 
a : tion camp-Feb. 19-23, as well as other 
Thur., Feb. 8. Bethany Winter Volunteer outdoor courses. Drumlin Farm's vacation 
Coffee. Everyone welcome. 9:45 a.m. activities include sleighrides, ice cut- 
Phone Mrs. Heinz 259-9800 for information. ting demos, cow milking, igloorbuilding, 
. : : snow sculpture, animal interviews, win- 
---- F ries, "Room at the 
Boag te Oe ER ter walks, etc. Phone 259-9807. 
Top,” Town Hall, 8 p.m. 
Sun. Feb. 18 thr Apri 2. UN D 
Sat.,-Sun., Feb. 10-1ll. Mass. Audubon Serpe ets aber ‘ = s 
- Y ; P Cordova Museum show, "Born in Boston, 
census of tufted titmice, cardinals, mock- j 
: ; features contemporary artists born or 
ingbirds. For census card, send stamped, : : 
raised in the Boston area. 
self-addressed, long envelope to Census, 
Mass. Audubon, Lincoln 01773. _ Fri., Feb. 23. Drumlin Farm "Skies and 


Skis," 8 to 10 p.m. A guided night 
adventure, limit 20 skiers. 


Sun. Feb. 25 and March 4. Drumlin Farm, 
"Grandmother's Kitchen," old-fashioned 
cooking, 2-4 p.m. 


Wed., Feb. 28. Library Children's Film 
Series, "Meet Me in St. Louis." 2 p.m. 


‘Feb. 28, March 1,2,3, and 4. Spingold 
Theater, "Cupid's Greatest Hits," an 
evening of poetry and prose about love. 
Laurie Theater, Brandeis. 


March 2,3,9, and 10. Dinner Theatre at 
Minuteman Tech. No Exit Players present 
THE APPLE TREE, 3 one-act plays. 


Lincoln Travel 
Service 
The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
Tel: (617) 259-8168 


IMPORTANT REMINDERS 
Register before the March Town Meeting 
and Eléction, March 24 and 26. 


RETURN your 1979 CENSUS form. If you have 
mislaid or lost it, call Mrs. Page at 

the Town Clerk's office, 259-8850, and 
give the information by phone. 
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983 Massachusetts Ave. Acton, Mass.01720. Gallery Of Homes 
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Notes on Four WARRANT Articles 
The CARROLL SCHOOL 
MRS. DEE on "School Days in Lincoln" 


FAMILY MAN by Humez and Stavely 
Reviewed 


BOREAS FREEZES LOCAL TAXES by Paul E. Marsh 


_cacmemtunpemminantencnnstniadachnasstienenihtememntemactemmmenneunetmnenunmmnatieteememeresieestiarmenat teens teaneneaeinanea aa 


An exceedingly chilly blast is whistling across Massachusetts 
from Beacon Hill. The target of thehlast is spending by local 
governments, and the goal of the blast is to freeze that spend- 
ing in its tracks. The political and governmental winds of 
the Commonwealth just haven't blown that way before -- at least 
not within the memory of living man. Deprived of memory -- 
or clear precedent -- townspeeple are startled, confused, and 
alarmed. Is this a freak storm or a change in the political 
climate of the Bay State? 


The only response that can be given to that question at 
the moment is that the call for a freeze on local spending is 
well within the frame of the Constitution of the Commonwealth; 
our basic legal climate will permit it. 


The Constitution, that splendid document, was written by 

John Adams in 1780. It was intended to be -- and remains -- 
the fundamental statement for governing Massachusetts. Like 
all statements of any sort, however, it is inescapably the 
product of its author -- one of the handful of full-size 
Founding Fathers and a great political thinker -- and of his 
time and place. These latter influences are the ones perti- 
nent to understanding the constitutionality of a tex freeze. 


Much of their importance derives from the Constitution's 
place in history -- sixteen years after the Declaration of 
Independence, seven years before the U. S. Constitution, and 
a hundred and sixty-seven years after the first settlements 
in Massachusetts Bay. The Declaration had been a statement 
of particulars by Americans as individual citizens against a 
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man, then, that the shield available to 


Boreas (cont. 
Oe alee, towns as local governments to protect 


government, and it was signed by indivi- themselves from the imposition of a spend- 
duals: John Hancock, not the Represen- ing freeze is either political--the elec- 
tative from Massachusetts. This same tion of legislators who will oppose it-- 
concern for the relationship between in- or juridical--the testing in state courts 


dividual citizens and government animates seatatnt tnt anatan atta tatateeoeteteteateteleeeteleteleetetataetetelatetetetetensteteetetsteiesteasisnettarsseeet 
Pear wewe lis kéonnacalth. <= oe 
Massachusetts is to be a commonwealth-- 

a government whose aim and purpose is to 

enhance the wealth in common of the states 

inhabitants. (Indeed, the Constitution 

guarantees Massachusetts residents the 

right to recast their government, and Slsteleteteteletetetelettetetetetetetetteteteietteteietetetenteteneneeeneiieetieceee 
still contains unamended clauses for the st e Pil Me abe a hao ae “ 
procedures the government must follow in mh l fneoln S$ (7) Wh a 

order to cope with insurrection--the at- Bs LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 

tempt by individual citizens to overthrow Ba P.O. Box 45 

their government by force. It was this “ 
relationship--the relationship between 
citizens and any government--which con- 
cerned John Adams and his compatriots in 
Massachusetts in 1780. 


Next issue comes out April 13 
Deadline for copy March 31 
* PUBLICITY CHAIRMEN PLEASE NOTE * 


Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 


Editors and Publishers 
Margaret B.-Marsh, Ruth K. Hapgood 


As for towns and schools, Massachusetts Bs 

had been creating them by then for some me Advertising Manager 

hundred and sixty years. They had been 3 Shelly B. Collingwood 

taken for granted all that time as crea- BS 

tures of the state, and Adams‘ Constitu- “; Associates: Nancy Bower, Phillippa 

tion took them for granted as well. It Burckett, Lucy Cole, Marion Donnell, 
refers to them in passing but contains %: Barbara Duffy, Beverly Eckhardt, 

no description of relationships between %: Eugenia Flint, Ann Gras, Mary Ann pee 
them and state government. (In fact, % Hales, Kathleen Linnell, Lucile McMahon, 
the Constitution has a good deal more to s Elizabeth Smith ee 
say about 'the University in Cambridge'-- Wepre sasaeeneenaetaet cata atta ete atetea ee eteeteeeeeaeeee 


Harvard--as a branch of government than 
about towns.) It was not until 1787 that 
John Adams put that grand mind of his to 
firm consideration of relationships be- 
tween governments--in working up the Con- 


: 3 ‘ LINCOLN REVIEW is published a roximatel 
stitution of the United States. PB PP Y 


ten times a year by Lincoln Review, Inc., 


What this boils down to is that cities P.O.Box 45, Lincoln Center, Mass., oa hy ye 
and towns and regional school districts Its officers are Ruth Hapgood, president; 
in Massachusetts enjoy only the autonomy Nancy Bower, treasurer; Margaret Marsh, 
which the state government--including clerk. It has no assets except a small 
state courts--lets them have. Sometimes bank account, no employees, no telephone, 
this can be quite concrete and specific and no means of survival except the good 
as a result of legislation or court de- will of its subscribers and advertisers. 
cision; often it is the consequence of Its current print run is 425 copies. 


indifference by the state to local go- 
vernment and of the establishment of lo- 
cal tradition. It appears to this lay- —— wisscccccnceccecnenntensemnacnmamesntetenennnmttttetetatte: 
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s.s. Rotterdam departs January 9, 1980. 


1980's Extraordinary World Cruise: 


to the South Pacific, Asia, Africa, 
and South America. 


Clients spend 100 of the sunniest, most memorable days of their lives! 
Cruising in luxury to 25 exciting ports, including 16 new destinations for 1980. 
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Around the World to: Cartagena, 
Cristobal & Balboa, Acapulco, Los 
Angeles, Honolulu, Papeete, Moorea, 
Suva, Madang, Manila, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Colombo, Bombay. 
Seychelles, Mombasa, Zanzibar, Durban, 
Cape Town, Montevideo (also for 
Buenos Aires), Rio de Janeiro, Salvador 
de Bahia, Barbados. Havana......- 
they'll see it all, on that most gracious of 
world cruise ships: the magnificent 
s.s. Rotterdam. 100 days and nights of 
Continental courtesy, charm, and 
cuisine...with superb entertainment. 

We sail West into the sun from New 
York, January 9; from Port Everglades, 
January 11; from Los Angeles. 
January 23. 


Lincoln Iravel 
Service 


Tel: (617) 259-8168 
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Boreas (cont.) 


of the constitutionality of the manner 

in which tax freeze legislation is passed 
or of its compatibility with mandated 
powers and duties of towns. The new 
blast for a tax freeze may be a freak 
storm or a change in the weather; it is 
not a change in the climate. 


For years, in fact, Massachusetts state 
government has been battering local juris- 
dictions--including schools--intensely 

and specifically through mandating res- 
ponsibilities and programs which locali- 
ties must operate and pay for. The roster 
is long and diverse--municipal ambulances 
and emergency medical services, enforce- 
ment of the ’0 year drinking age, physical 
education, binding arbitration for police- 


men and firemen, public schools themselves. 


All these pieces of legislation require 
towns to raise and to spend money in par- 
ticular ways. By comparison the tax 
freeze is almost a gentle breeze--one 
which produces consternation only be- 
cause it is novel and utterly contrary 

to experience. 


THOUGHTS ON AN URGENT TOPIC: 
SEE ARTICLE 2. 
by Robert Henderson 


Lincolnites must come up with a firm plan 
to get rid of its septage. The M.D.C., 
to which we have been taking our waste 
for the last two or three years, refuses 
to take our waste after December 31, 1979. 
This was not an arbitrary or capricious 
ruling on their part but the federal 
government's ruling that raw sewage could 
not be dumped into the ocean. The M.D.C. 
had to define the quantity of sewage 
needing treatment to start the design of 
its treatment plant. They have started 

a design to handle the output of those 
towns currently within the M.D.C. commu- 
nity of cities and towns. Lincoln is not 
one of these. 


One fact about sewage treatment is that 
no matter how sewage is treated, the re- 
sidue is returned to the soil. No one 
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considers it objectionable to have a sep- 
tic system or cesspool in his back yard. 
All the waste from the house is disposed 
of through this system. In some cases, 
such as Farrar Pond Village, systems have 
been designed to handle multiple house- 
holds. This commingling of effluents has 
been accepted. Each home, discharging 
into its yard, has different geography 
and is affected by variable geological 
conditions such as deep sand, bed rock, 
swamps, deep valleys, or hills. No sig- 
nificant thought was given to the geology 
of the septic system in choosing the 
house lots, except that it must handle 
the discharge of 100,000 gallons per year 
without undue problems to the owner. 


All these domestic systems have one thing 
in common--they all get full after some 
period of time and require pumping. The 
frequency depends on size, usage, and 
geological factors. Lincoln has about 
1500 home systems with an average capa- 
ctey of 1 ,000,dallons. - Ona 3.40 5. yeak 
schedule, 3 to 5 hundred homes have to 

be pumped each year, producing 300 to 

500 thousand gallons of septage for pro- 
cessing. This is only about 3 to 5 times 
as much as one house flushes into the 
soil each year, or 1/3 of 1% of the an- 
nual sewage put into the soil by all the 
family systems in Lincoln. 


Many treatment systems separate most of 
the water, treat it, and then return it 
to the earth through sand filter beds. 

The solids are treated to reduce bacteria 
by one of many processes such as com- 
posting, cooking, incineration, lagooning, 
Or acid treatment. These methods require 
large plant and operational expenses for 
treatment before returning the residue 

to the soil. 


There is another system which could be 
both more economical and more effective. 
This system would collect the septage 
and pump it into a central holding tank 
where it would be treated (lime stabili- 
zation) to reduce odor and bacteria. 

The waste from this tank would be in- 
jected 6 to 10 inches deep on 8 to 10 
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An Urgent Topic (cont.) 


acres of agricultural land at the rate 
of 40,000 to 50,000 gallons per acre per 
year. The 8 to 10 acres required for 
this system would be level, deep, sandy 
soil located away from brooks, ponds, 
swamps, and homes and accessible to a 
town road. It would be chosen for the 
best geological characteristics suitable 
to soak up the waste and convert it 
through soil bacterial action into use- 
ful plant food without affecting adjoin- 
ing areas. 


The capital investment for such a system 
would be minimal and would be for a 
holding tank, a small service building, 
a tank truck with injectors, and fencing 
around the selected site. The filling 
of the holding tank would be done by the 
same contractors now servicing the town 
and would be operational May through 
October. The tank would be left empty 
to take care of winter emergencies with 
a capacity of about 7% of the total town 
requirements. The farm land so treated 
would grow cover crops to be plowed in 
and replanted on a controlled schedule. 
Another use might be to grow grass sod 
for sale for new lawns. 


Wayland and Sudbury have been studying 
the sewage disposal problem for about 

10 years. They tentatively solved the 
problem of where to put it a few years 
ago when they discovered that the town 
dump off Route 20 was in both towns. 

The first preliminary system specified 
and designed for this area was finished 
about two years ago and was estimated 

at $600,000. As federal and state funds 
were being made available for regional 
systems at that time, they redesigned 

the system under these regulations or 
guidelines and the new estimate is now 
about $2,000,000. This is the only known 
local regional system being considered 
and is still several years away from com- 
pletion. It would use a de-watering sys- 
tem and treatment of the residual sludge 
which would eventually be buried in the 


Sanitary Land Fill near the Sudbury river. 
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Lamp Shades 
Lamp Parts 
Lamp Repairs 
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A UNIQUE PLAN 
FOR THE BRIDE 


Any registered bride who receives 
seven place settings, purchased at 
any of our stores, will recetve the 
eighth as a complimentary gift. 
(See our Bridal Consultant 
for details.) 
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Weston, which has a better contract with 
the M.D.C., will take more time to find 

a solution. Weston will evaluate the 
solutions of other nearby towns and either 
join one of these or opt eventually to 
build their own system. 


As you can see, Lincoln does have a real 
requirement for a relatively early solu- 
tion. It also has a few plusses acting 
in its favor such as many acres of un- 
developed land remaining in its resource 
bank--the result of the foresight of our 
past town committees' keeping Lincoln 
rural. 


HOUSING COMMISSION? 


Town Warrant Article 11, which seeks town 
approval for a Housing Commission, has 
been prepared by the Housing Committee 
appointed by the Selectmen last year. 

The Committee was formed to look into the 
availability of housing in the community 
and to determine its adequacy in meeting 
the projected needs of the near future. 
The Committee has concluded that Lincoln 
does not now have sufficient housing to 
accommodate some of its elder population, 
nor can persons with limited equity and/ 
or income consider residence because of 
the high prices. With the Umbrello and 
Donaldson land soon to become available 
for subdivision, the Committee now pro- 
poses formation of a Housing Commission, 
patterned on that in Weston. The Com- 
mission would provide a means to acquire 
and develop property under Town control. 
Whereas a Housing Authority can use State 
and Federal funds to exercise eminent do- 
main, a Housing Commission cannot. Un- 
like private groups such as the Rural 
Land Foundation, a Housing Commission is 
an official Town board, and as such it 
must seek the approval of Town Meeting 
for its operations. Approval of the pre- 
sent article will not enable the creation 
of a Commission, but will authorize the 
Selectmen to submit a bill to the Legis- 
lature to set up the Commission. A later 
Town Meeting, perhaps this fall, would 
formally set up the framework, specifying 
whether the members would be appointed 
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Se 


or elected. Once formed, the Commission 
would act for the Town in receiving and 
appropriating money to acquire land and 
to construct, rent, and sell buildings. 


GOODBYE TO ANOTHER 
GREAT OLD LINCOLN FARM 
By Ruth Hapgood 


In the heyday of Lincoln's first wave of 
conservation, taxpayers might have been 
asked to buy all 47 acres of the Umbrello 
farm, now coming on the market. Article 
12 of the warrant seems to propose just 
that. 


But we 
in our 


are far more sophisticated today 
approach to such an important 
change in land use. We look to needs, 
and we have worked out ways to deal with 
them on a sound economic basis. Our 
Conservation Commission, Planning Board, 
Rural Land Foundation, and others now 
consider not just "open space" but the 
protection of natural resources -- 
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productive land for food or fuel, or 
protective land that sustains our 
water supplies. 


This is balanced against housing needs, 
or land that should be reserved for the 
housing needs of the future. (A Housing 
Commission, proposed in Article ll, 
would come into this.) 


As of two weeks before Town Meeting, the 
mix of public and private needs and uses 
falls out about as follows. Ten to 
twelve acres of prime farm land would be 
proposed for Town acquisition, with the 
idea that it would be kept in production 
by Codman Community Farms. This is the 
big open field that we see from the 

train windows, or north of Desmond Cross- 
ing from <iL/; 


The rest of the piece may well be bought 
and held for a short time by the Rural 
Land Foundation, giving us taxpayers and 
our Housing Committee (and perhaps our 
new Housing Commission) time to work 
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out whether another piece should be set 
aside for housing for elderly or for 
mixed housing. 


A further large part of the farm, two 
ponds and a sizeable swamp, will be pre- 
Served as wetlands; they are important 
in the watershed of the Town Well on 
Tower Road. 


The remainder of the land can well be 
developed on the basic Lincoln model of 
two-acre zoning or the equivalent in 
cluster zoning. 


Route 117 is the old Lancaster Stage 


Road, and settlement along it came before 


the Revolution. The Umbrellos have 
farmed this piece, which lies behind the 
Aunt Sadie corner of Tower Road and 117, 
Since shortly after World War II. The 
big field grew vegetables for the Boston 
market, and a dairy herd of Holsteins 
grazed the rest and drank at the farm 
ponds. 
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The Umbrello family let the Town know 
early that they were going out of farm- 
ing and would have to dispose of their 
acreage. For several years this farm 
has been designated "Land of Conserva- 
tion Interest," though it was not then 
clear what needs it might meet. 


The Umbrellos are keeping their house 
and approximately two acres on Route 117. 
The big field lies to the northwest of 
that. North is higher land with an 
impressive stand of white pine of varied 
ages. This is the highest land on the 
property and a real beauty spot. This 
higher land, taken with some adjacent 
property under consideration, might be 
the eventual site of some kind of hous- 
ing -- but preserving the pines. 


Running through the property is a strip 
of wetland, red maple swamp, and ponds. 
A third section, with frontage on Tower 
Road, is higher, more irregular. Behind 
the fringe of trees along the street, it 
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consists of fields only just beginning to 
go into scrub. The same is true of the 
section east of the Umbrello house on 
LETs 


Plans for the Umbrello land were discussed 
this Thursday at Brooks School. At 10 
a.m. this Saturday, March 17, there is a 
guided walk with members of the Conserva- 
tion Commission, starting from the Danes' 
on Twin Pond Lane at 10 a.m. A hearing 

is scheduled at the Drumlin Farm Nature 
Center at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, March 20. 


BUS MONITORS? 


Town Warrant Article 28, to be presented 
by the Board of Health, seeks authoriza- 
tion from the Town for the expenditure 
of $10,000 to be spent over a period of 
one year to provide trained, adult moni- 
tors on all buses operating to and from 
Hartwell-Smith School. The article re- 
flects the efforts of a group co-chaired 
by William Stason of the Board of Health 
and Deborah McCurdy, a concerned parent. 
The Parents Committee on School Bus Safety 


has been working intensively over the 
last two months to examine ways in which 
existing problems on school bus runs may 
be dealt with. The hope of the committee 
is that the implementation of a monitor- 
ing program will provide the enforcement 
of discipline needed to enhance safety, 
and will make possible a systematic col- 
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lection of data on dangerous situations 
that may serve as an aid in planning for 
future action. Dr. Stason has informed 
Lincoln Review that the School Committee 
felt it should not co-sponsor this article 
because it had not included any item re- 
levant to it in its own budget. Pre- 
sumably, the School Committee has not 
given the matter a high priority in this 
year of austerity. Dr. Stason feels that 
the safety of our children should always 
be of prime concern, no matter how tight 
the budget. 


OPEN MEETING WITH CANDIDATES 
REGIONAL SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


The Lincoln Citizens in Support of the 
Regional High School is sponsoring an open 
meeting at Pierce House on Weston Road ‘on 
Sunday afternoon, March 18,from 4:30 to 
6:30 p.m. All three candidates for the 
two seats on the L-S Regional School Com- 
mittee have been invited to come, present 
their views, and engage in discussion 

with the citizens of Lincoln. 


A large, well-reasoned vote on March 26 
is important to the town and to the high 
school. All Lincoln voters are urged to 
take this opportunity to discuss with 

the candidates critical issues facing our 
high school. 


DONELANS| 
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A SPECIAL PLACE IN LINCOLN-- 
THE SCHOOL IN STORROW HOUSE 


by Betty Smith 


On a cold windy morning, I walked from 
the visitors' parking lot up the hill 

and through the heavy doors. I was 
greeted by Tom Evans, the Associate Head- 
master, and instantly realized that the 
Carroll School was a very special place 
here in Lincoln. Youngsters from 6 to 
16*are getting a second chance to succeed 
in the academic world. 


A lot has happened at the Carroll School 
since it moved from West Newton eight 
years ago. The school now offers a highly 
structured academic program for 160 chil- 
dren with developmental dyslexia, 70% of 
whom are in the 11-13 age bracket. Basic 
skills are taught in classes which have 
Bax Or less chiddren. Tuition is $4750 
with 60% of the students under "766", 
which means that their tuition is paid 

in full by town or state funds. 


In addition Carroll School receives about 
$500 from federal funding for each of 
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their "766" students. These federal funds 
are to be used for innovative projects 
such as the transition program to aid 

each student in the re-entry process of 
going back into regular schools. Many 
students return to the school system they 
started in, while others will change. 
Other innovative curricular programs which 
use federal funds are the science curri- 
culum development and language curriculum 
development. In addition Joan Wofford 

is doing a curriculum evaluation for 
Carroll. 


Most children stay three years, and it 
is possible in the future that Carroll 
will be able to award high school de- 
grees. Currently one child from Lincoln 
is enrolled, but more may come next year. 


I started my morning at Carroll with a 
visit to the Junior High section where I 
saw a slide show depicting the geology 

of the Grand Canyon area. Then on I went 
to a language class where the younger 
children were learning reading skills by 
the Orton-Gillingham method. The chil- 
dren were not only taught to read pho- 
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netically but to reason. After that I 
sat in on a social science class with the 
Junior High students where life in an 
Israeli kibbutz was being examined. 
student read a section out loud anda 
discussion followed. The next day, Faith 
Rugo, a language teacher and Lincoln re- 
sident, invited me to one of her classes 
of younger children where she teaches 
reading and writing. Her class moved at 
a quick pace with constant praise for 
each child as he succeeded in his assign- 
ment. 


Each 


During my visit I talked with Allan For- 
sythe, the Headmaster, and asked if Car- 
roll School was still testing children 
for learning disabilities. He said that 
Marcia Stevens who used to test children 
is now in Bedford. He also said testing 
could be done at Children's Hospital, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and Tufts 
Medical Center in Boston. 


Parents tell Forsythe that at Carroll 
their children are learning an "I can do" 
attitude, organizational skills, and a 
social "pass" which will give them accep- 
tance with their peers. This "pass" 
could be in athletics, drama, or the arts. 
The school will give parents the names of 
tutors for children who are not enrolled 
atbeCarrol is 


The Carroll School is also a special place 
in the summer. This summer there will be 
five programs in Lincoln. They have a 
summer school which is primarily for chil- 
dren with dyslexia. There is an after- 
noon day camp to complement the summer 
school, but one doesn't have to be en- 
rolled in one in order to enroll in the 
other. They also have a "Sunbounders" 
program which is an offshoot of the 
Bounders (Outward Bound) program. This 
stresses development of physical skills 
and will have 16-24 children in it. It 
will meet three afternoons each week and 
weekends. For adults there is a seven- 
week teachers' training institute for 
teaching by the Orton-Gillingham me- 
thods. In addition Carroll will have a 
‘six-day workshop for teachers in inde- 
pendent schools which will aim at re- 
cognizing learning disabilities. 
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FAMILY MAN: 
What Men Feel About Their Wives, Their 
Children, Their Parents, and Themselves. 
By Alexander Humez and Keith F. Stavely 
(Contemporary Books, Inc., Chicago) 


A Review by Lucile McMahon 


Two young fathers, one the son of David 
Humez of Lincoln, compared their ex- 
periences in participating in daily care 
of their children and decided to explore 
the actuality, as opposed to the stereo- 
types, of men's roles in family life to- 
day. Realizing how inadequate are such 
categories as "non-traditional" to des- 
cribe their own feelings, they set out 
to compare these with attitudes toward 
families of men in all walks of life. 


The fourteen men interviewed in depth for 
this book do indeed cover a wide spectrum 
of ages, from 28 to 60; occupations, from 
black activist to engineer; education, 
from the self-taught to Ph.D.s; and be- 
liefs, from communist to devout Catholic. 
Two have no children, One happy couple, 
married 26 years, is childless by choice; 
one young couple is still undecided 
whether or not to have a child. 


Thirteen interviews were.tape recorded, 
One, with a father serving a life sentence 
in a maximum security prison, was car- 
ried out by letter. Editing was minimal. 
As a result the men's personalities emerge, 
as well as their points of view. To read 
the book is almost like reading a collec- 
tion of short stories on a common theme. 


The common theme is the deep involvement 
of these men with their families, both 
past and present. Some are raising their 
children the way they were raised; some 
are reacting negatively to their parents' 
actions and attitudes; a few use what 

was positive in their own bringing up 

and reject what they find is not appro- 
priate to their new family and the current 
world. Of course, the wife's view is im- 


Tom, the engineer, says: 


"Blaine has been very helpful to 
me in making me aware of what she 
thinks a good father is...Obviously 
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FAMILY MAN (Cont.) | Whatever 
you 


from my background I didn't have 
much of a feeling of what women 
might think a father's role should 
be, other than the traditional 
thing of fathers having no role 

at allk...Tereally agree with, the 


philosophy of shared responsibility, want 


but it took someone like that to 
BYinges tOut.s «lla leaie Vif ok eS. a 
much bigger effort to try to share 


the responsibility. I get to share Lis to 
the rewards, too, of course.” 
On the other hand, the traditional pat- 
tern has worked very well for John, the 
fifty-six year old printer: Ce. 


OaTSSis: Bank 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland,-358-5116; 
Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510, 


"My way of life, the way I was 
brought up and the way I've lived-- 
the people in the family help 

each other, and they enjoy each 
other. I can't understand people 
who say, ‘It's tough bringing ze er 
up a family.' God help us! One se = 
of the most enjoyable things in 2 LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9000 BS 


life is being with your own family 
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Brian, an editor, describes his father as mt GASOLINE 
a non-existent character. Of his mother ate 
he says, "She not only reinforced the me Des 


weakness in her husband, but she came us 

close, I think, to destroying all of her Bs H : ~~ 
kids." Divorced after sixteen unhappy .B. KNO W LES, 
years and remarried, he feels alienated Be 

from his two teen-age children. He is INC. 
anticipating without pleasure attending se 

his son's high school graduation, "I Be Cm 

Randy, the "“alleged" (because his case 


feelusad Lor coLneOlEUs e 
: HEATING INSTALLATIONS 2 

is on appeal) murderer, previously dis- BS BS 

charged from the Marines because of a Be 24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


pathological personality disorder, comes 

through as the person you would least Rt pase 
like to meet. Yet his letters give a Bs ee 
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FAMILY MAN (Cont.) 


to his wife and son, who are likewise 

loyal to him. Randy Jr. has been visit- 
ing his father in prison (when permitted) 
for five years and is now eleven. Randy Sr. 
writes: 


"When I talk about Randy Jr.'s 
prison schooling, I'm talking about 
all the different friends of mine 
he's met (in prison) and why they 
are in here. He found out that 
some of my friends couldn't read 
or write and at first he couldn't 
believe it because he thought 
everyone could read and write. 
Like there's 90 per cent of them 
that were in foster homes or some 
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kind of reform school or 'deten- 
tion' homes for so-called dis- 
turbed children. This gave Randy Jr. 
a chance to compare what he has had 
and what could have happened to him 
if he didn't have the love gene- 
rated by his mother and myself and 
our families." 


Family Man is not likely to be hailed as 


a sociological break-through. Nor was 

it so intended. This reviewer predicts 

that it will have a greater readership 

among women than among men. But is that 
assumption, that women are more interested 
in family relationships than men are, just 
another outworn stereotyped way of thinking? 
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POET OF LINCOLN 


A number of Clement Sawtell's verses 
about country Lincoln have appeared in 
these pages, and readers will be happy 
to know that many more now make up a 
small book for sale in town or from the 
author. It is called CLOSE FRIENDS AND 
NEIGHBORS, and appeared in time for 
Christmas last year. The birds, deer, 
raccoons, and other country denizens all 
live either in Lincoln or in the Lake 
Sunapee region of New Hampshire. 


MINUTEMAN SQUARE DANCE 


On Friday, March 16, the Parents Organi- 
zation of Minuteman Regional School will 
sponsor a St. Patrick's Day Square Dance. 
The caller, John Thompson of Acton, will 
teach the inexperienced dancers all the 
basics they need to know and there will 
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be demonstrations by more experienced 
folk. Theradmission of $5. per couple 
will include refreshments and door prizes. 


All proceeds from the event will go to 

the scholarship fund. Dancing will be 
from 8 to 11 p.m. in the school cafeteria. 
Tickets available at the door or, in 
Lincoln, from Mrs. Phyllis Nelms, 259-9195 
Sr iMro ieean Cubter,eat 1259-9223. 


NEW VOLUME ONE, NUMBER ONE 


eee ee 


Salute to a new literary magazine, called 
Mosaic, which contains the creative work 
of students at the Lincoln-Sudbury Re- 
gional High School. Copies will be on 
sale at the Old Town Hall Exchange be- 
fore the end of March. Deborah Bower of 
Lincoln is the magazine's business mana- 
ger; she is also on the editorial board. 
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"LINCOLN, DALY, DALY, LINCOLN" 
by Mary Ann Hales 


It is my real pleasure to introduce the 
new head librarian of our Public Library, 
Mr. James A. Daly. 


Daly comes to us from the Cambridge Pub- 
lic Library system where he was director 
of two branch libraries. One of these 
branches posed a particular challenge for 
Daly, since the previous director had 
quit in despair after only three days. 

A difficult problem there was trying to 
communicate with some of the inner-city 
young adults, at least enough to esta- 
blish a separate peace. Sometimes these 
young people appeared in the library with 
weapons--knives or guns. As part of an 
effort to get to know these "children," 
Daly participated in several programs at 
the high school. When he was Young Adult 
Librarian at the Roslindale Branch of the 
Boston Public Library, he combined a per- 
sonal interest with his professional one 
and held several guitar workshops for 
teenagers who would have had scant con- 
tact with a library. 

Daly and his staff in Cambridge also es- 
tablished a highly successful program 

for the Portuguese-speaking population 
there. He secured funds for a Portuguese- 
speaking librarian, a special language 
collection, and many community outreach 
programs outside the library itself. 


Our new librarian is obviously enthusias- 
tic about coming to Lincoln. His first 
impression is that Lincoln is a community 
alive with ideas and deeply concerned 
about its library. Daly was impressed 
by the screening committee which seemed 
to indicate a population that gave much 
time, effort, and concern to the Public 
Library. He looks forward to working 
with the staff and admits a personal fond- 
ness for the library building itself. 


My impression is that Daly will bring a 
combination of warmth and competent 
leadership to our library. His philosophy 
is one of response and community out- 
reach. He hopes to hear from us about 
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what services we would like the library 
to provide. Input from the community and 
library staff are crucial, he says, to 
creating a library which serves the com- 
munity's cultural, educational, and re- 
creational needs. Writing groups and 
book-discussion groups were two of the 
ideas we discussed, but Daly wants to 
hear what you are interested in. Do make 
it a point to stop by and introduce your- 
self. 


In addition to being the new Lincoln lib- 
rarian, Daly is the author of a novel, 
WALLS, to be published next spring, a mu- 
sician, and the hard-working father of a 
nine-year-old daughter. 


BE A HEARTSAVER:! 


Lincoln residents will have the opportu- 
nity to learn the technique of C.P.R. 
(Cardiac-Pulmonary Resuscitation) at 
special classes being offered through 
the cooperation of the Lincoln Police 
and Fire Departments and Pearmain Asso- 
ciates, Incorporated, Realtors. Lives 
have been saved and many more could be 
if each of us, whether in our teens or 
in our seventies, knew how to respond 
in a cardiac emergency. 


Four hours of training will be given by 
George Thomas and Arthur Cotoni, certi- 
fied G.P.R. instructors. -They will ex- 
plain the basics of the program and then 
use mannequins to demonstrate so that 
each participant has an opportunity to 
obtain a practical, useful understanding 
of the method. Pearmain Associates is 
absorbing costs for the program in an 
effort to offer Lincoln townspeople an 
opportunity to gain this invaluable 
knowledge right here in Lincoln. 


If you are interested in attending the 
two night classes which are to be held 

on April 4 and April/.5 from 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
at the Pierce House, please call Pear- 
main Associates, Inc., 259-8644, for 
reservations. Classes are limited to 

the first twenty people registered. If 
there is enough demand, a second class 
will be scheduled for April 25 and 

April 26, also at the Pierce House. 
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CAP THOSE MANDATES! 


Our state Senator Carol C. Amick has re- 
ported to the Lincoln selectmen, as well 
as to the municipal officials of the 
other towns she represents, on a legis- 
lative package proposed by the Special 
Commission on the Effects of State- 
Mandated Programs, of which she is a 
member. 


"These recommendations," she says, "are 
possible solutions to a major cause of 
increasing local property taxes and are 
also significant factors if any tax li- 
mitation plan is to be workable." 


The Commission, set up by the Legislature 
in 1977, was charged first with making an 
inventory of local expenditures currently 
mandated by state law. This is no small 
task. It is being expedited be a grant 
of $5,000 from the National Conference of 
State Legislatures to make a computerized 
inventory of all Massachusetts mandates 
in the fields of education, public health, 


> 


and public works. This pilot project can 
be an example to other states as well. 


The Commissions's report recommends: 


1. Constitutional and Legislative 
requirements for reimbursement 
of state-mandated costs. 


2. Establishment of a priority for 
that portion of growth in state 
revenues earmarked for local 
aid to be used to reimburse pro- 
perty tax abatement mandates 
(e.g. elderly, veterans' widows). 


3. Legislation to improve communi- 
cation between state and local 
governments and between admini- 
strative and legislative elements 
of state government in the area 
of local mandates. 


No action on the part of Lincoln select- 
men was indicated. However, the report 
was seen as a step in the right direction, 
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WHY DO WE NEED LSHS? 
by Clare Nunes 


How gratifying to be asked to write an 
article on why we (Lincoln) need the high 
school; how difficult not to be enthu- 
Siastic, I thought, about such an out- 
standing school. But now that I am writ- 
ing on this topic, all that I can think 
is, how difficult not to be pompous! 
E.g., "The school is the soul, the life- 
blood of our community;" or, "Man cannot 
live by bread alone!" Etc. 


There is no question that any institution 
could be improved, or even better managed; 
funds could always be allocated more ju- 
diciously. And of course no one school 
can meet the needs of all students equally. 
Still, Lincoln Sudbury Regional High School 
is by common consent an exceptionally fine 
school; our school system is generally 
ranked on a par (at least) with that of 
Lexington, Brookline, and Newton. Con- 
fronted with this information, I find it 
Perec tooditi bble. 


So I have decided to conduct my argument 
on the lowest possible level, just for 
fun: I ask you to consider the cause of 
crass materialism. Before cutting school 
budgets, let's see what the effect will 
be on real estate values, or upon the 
social fabric of our town. What brings 
people to Lincoln in the first place, and 
what keeps them here? If the schools are 
not an attraction, an asset, or a viable 
alternative for families with children, 
what a relief that could be to all of us. 
We could sell our capacious houses at a 
whopping profit any time, to the first 
octogenarian who chooses to make a bid. 


Perhaps the concept of the neighborhood 
school has had its day; all of our child- 
ren could take the bus. . . . to boarding 
school. Try to visualize the advantages 
of such a situation: our town could be 
as peaceful as Hamelin after the Pied 
Piper; no deafening clatter of little 
feet in the market; no annoying howls and 
shrieks at church services; no vulgar 
frisbee games in Pierce Park; no rackety 
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bicycles on the paths. And no disquieting 
reminders that we are getting on, and that 
there are others who will come after us. 


If we really cut back on the school bud- 
get, we won't have to worry about those 
Sassy kids showing us up in any way; we'll 
be better educated, better paid, and have 
more opportunities for advancement than 
they; especially when you factor in double- 
digit inflation. Space does not permit, 
but one could dwell interminably upon the 
joys of zero population (not to mention 
base-budgeting), or the gaiety of geria- 
tric enclaves, or the brighter possibili- 
ties of halting forever the ominous spread 
of the middle class. 


In conclusion, and for those who may 
doubt the validity of the crass materia- 
listic approach to the school system, 

or who would prefer a nobler argument, 

I offer this anecdote from the life of a 
man who failed notoriously as a school- 
master: 


On Saturday, July 30, Dr. Johnson 
and I took a sculler at the Temple- 
stairs, and set out for Greenwich. 
I asked him if he really thought a 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages an essential requisite to 
a good education. Johnson. ‘Most 
certainly, Sir; for those who know 
them have a very great advantage 
over those who do not. Nay, Sir, 
it is wonderful what a difference 
learning makes upon people even in 
the common intercourse of life, 
which does not appear to be much 
connected with it." ‘And yet (said 
I) people go through the world very 
well, and carry on the business of 
life to good advantage, without 
learning.' Johnson. 'Why, Sir, 
that may be true in cases where 
learning cannot possibly be of any 
use; for instance, this boy rows 

us well without learning, as if he 
could sing the song of Orpheus to 
the Argonauts, who were the first 
Sailors.' He then called to the boy, 
‘What would you give, my lad, to 
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Why LSHS? (cont.) 


know about the Argonauts?' ‘'Sir, 
(said the boy), I would give what I 
have.' Johnson was much pleased 
with his answer, and we gave hima 
double fare. Dr. Johnson then turn- 
ing to me, 'Sir, (said he) a desire 
of knowledge is the natural feeling 
of mankind; and every human being, 
whose mind is not debauched, will be 
willing to give all that he has to 
get knowledge.' 


NEWS FOR THE 60-PLUS 


Tuesday at Pierce House will be March 20, 
with Health Clinic hours from 9-11 a.m. 
The previously announced film talk on 
India to have begun at eleven has been 
postponed until April. 


From 9:30 to 11:00 a.m., a representative 
of the Senior Citizens' Law Project will 
give free consultation on legal problems 
pertaining to Social Security, Supplemen- 
tary Security Income (SSI), Medicare/ 
Medicaid, utilities, housing emergencies, 
and consumer problems. Specifically ex- 
cluded are problems with income taxes and 
with assets and property (e.g. wills, 
trusts, and estate planning) that require 
handling by a private lawyer. 


Due to sparse attendance, the card party 
socials on first Thursdays have been dis- 
continued for the time being. 


Reservations are still being accepted for 
the free bus trip to the Flower Show at 
Commonwealth Pier in Boston on Thursday, 
March 22. Luncheon at the Hillcrest will 
precede entry to the Show. The bus will 
leave the Linco? MakiVate1lis15"a.me and 
return ‘after 4:15 pims. “Please*call 
Margaret Kirkpatrick at 259-8258 for in- 
formation, reservations, and requests 

for transportation to the Mall. 


A FARMING FIRST 


The Town's first Agricultural Conference 
will be opened by Fred Winthrop, Commis- 
sioner of the Massachusetts Dept. of 
Food and Agriculture, on Saturday morn- 
ing, April 7, at the Smith Gym. 


Organized and arranged by Codman Com- 
munity Farms' farmer/manager John 
Lee, the conference will provide a 
forum for discussing the requirements 
for establishing and maintaining this 
relatively new approach to food and 
farming. 


Bob Lemire will give the keynote address 
which will be followed by slide pre- 
sentations of life on the farm by 

Peggy Marsh of CCF, Dan Hart of Drumlin 
Farm, and Bill McElwain of Green Power 
Farm in Weston. 


After a break for a simple lunch pro- 
vided by CCF members, participants may 
choose to tour one of the three farms. 


The afternoon offers many experts with 
two sets of panel discussions: "Start- 
up Problems with a Community Farm," 

led by Fred Winthrop; "Planning and 
Developing a Farm Program," with Alden 
Miller of the U. of Mass. Extension 
Service; “Maintaining and Expanding 
Operations," led by Maurice Tougas of 
the U. of Mass. Extension Service; 

and "Financial Management on the Farm," 
with Bob Christianson, Professor of 
Resource Economics at the University 

of Massachusetts. 


Motion picture films of the farm situa- 
tion will begin and end the conference. 


Invitations have gone out to all Con- 
servation Commissions of Massachusetts. 
The conference will be of great interest 
locally, as well as to everyone concerned 
with farming and gardening in the Common- 
weajth. 


SCHOOL DAYS IN LINCOLN 
by Helena Lennon Dee 


Recently, while going through my keep- 
sakes, I found a list of the names of 

the children of the Center Primary School 
for the years 1896 and 1897, which a be- 
loved teacher, Miss Harriet Sawin, had 
printed and presented to the members of 
the classes. At that time there were 52 
pupils in the four grades which were con- 
ducted on the first floor of the building. 
Of these 52, only two still live in Lin- 
coln, namely Sumner Smith of Sandy Pond 
Road and Helena (Lennon) Dee of Tower 
Road. Mary (Dougherty) Howard for some 
years has lived in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Her youngest brother, Allen, and his 
family live in East Lincoln on the farm 
which their grandfather settled in 1850. 
William Costello passed away some years 
ago, but his daughter (Mrs. Leo J. Algeo) 
and family live on Tower Road. Other 
than these, I know of no other descendants 
who live here now. 


The school was built about 1870 and stood 
just south of the Congregational Church. 
It was torn down shortly after the new 
school on Lincoln Road was built in 1908. 


In the early days school hours were from 
9:00 to 3:30 with an hour for lunch. We 
brought our lunches in small quart pails. 
Weather permitting, we sat on the Common, 
or the back steps of the building, after 
which we played games such as tag, hide 
and seek, fanuary, etc. In those days 
there was no school nurse. In case of 
accident, the teacher attended the child, 
of if serious enough, kind old Doctor 
Henry Chapin or Dr. Moses Kidder was sent 
for. If a child contracted scarlet fever, 
he was sent home and his house was quaran- 
tined for six weeks with a red card on 

the door. Measles and mumps were not con- 
sidered too seriously. 


Through the third grade we used pencils, 
then the little ink wells on the right- 
hand corner of the desks were filled with 
dark-blue ink, and vertical writing was 
introduced. It was very easily read. 
Each morning we were given a list of ten 
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words to spell and define. "Business" 
and "receive" were usually included. 


Another keepsake of mine is a small card 
on which a gold star was placed on Friday, 
provided the first grader had been a good 
girl and learned her lessons during the 
week. And still another is a tiny United 
States flag, an official badge to comme- 
morate the National School celebration of 
Columbus Day, October 12, 1892. (1492- 
1892) An older sister came home from 
school with it proudly pinned to her coat. 


We had happy times, and admired our 
teachers who took their work very seri- 
ously and did their best to make us 
good and well-mannered children. 


Miss Carrie Chapin taught for many years 
in the Grammar School. She was respected 
not only for her wonderful ability as a 
teacher but for her sincere concern for 
her pupils. I can recall her going down 
to the basement to add more coal, or open 
a "damper" or draft so that we would be 
more comfortable on a cold day. 


Thus stood the School House by the Road 
Where happy children played, 

Who still remember the golden years, 
Though memory sometimes seems to fade. 


DE CORDOVA MUSEUM TO PUBLISH 
1979 LINCOLN TELEPHONE BOOK 


The DeCordova Museum in Lincoln, Massa- 
chusetts, is now in the process of revis- 
ing the Lincoln Telephone Directory. If 
you are not now listed in the Directory 
and wish to be included in the 1979 edi- 
tion, or wish to make a change in your 
current listing, please mail this infor- 
mation to Kerrie Luce, Directory Chairman, 
RFD #1 Weston Road, Lincoln, Massachusetts 
OlLT hs. 


Advertisements for the Yellow Pages sec- 
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tion of the new Directory are now being 
sold. A brochure containing the rate card 
and general information for advertisers 
will be sent to you if you call Mrs. Luce 
at 259-0506. 


The Lincoln Telephone Directory is pub- 
lished every two years by the DeCordova 
Museum. It will be distributed without 
charge to every telephone subscriber in 
Lincoln late this spring. 


COMING EVENTS 


March and April. Exhibition, "The World 
of Sir Francis Drake," National Heritage 
Museum, Lexington, 3 p.m. 


Friday, March 16. Square Dance, Minute- 
man Vocational School. 8-l1l p.m. 


Fri. & Sat. March 16,717. _uincoin Players 
"The Prisoner of Second Avenue.“ Brooks 
School, 8:30sp.m. (For tickets: 259-9508 


Sat. March 17. Walk Umbrello Farm. 10 
a.m. Danes' Twin Pond Lane. 


Sat. March Ljv= 25°. 
Commonwealth Pier, Boston. 


Spring Flower Show 
Adults $3.50 


Sun. March 18. Arlington Philharmonic 
Soc. at Nat. Heritage Museum, Lexington, 
Cg e ree 


Mon. March 19. 
Town Warrant. 


LWV Action Meeting on 
Pierce House 7:45 p.m. 


Tues. March 20. Umbrello Hearing, Drum- 
lin Farm Nature Center, 8 p.m. 


Wed. March 21. 
Longstocking." 


Children's film "Pippi 
Libvaryi,02 :30)p.m 


Sat. March 24. TOWN MEETING 


Sun. March 25. Lecture by Dr. Helen 
Wallis, "The Famous Voyage of Sir Francis 
Drake." National Heritage Museum, 
Lexington, jeeps 


Mon. March 26. ELECTION DAY 


Thur. March 29. LWV, Local Program 


Planning Unit. 


OMY Apes 65 nek 209. 


----- March 29. 
Town Hall, 8 p.m. 


Film, "The Quiet Man," 


Mon. Apr. 2. Lincoln Garden Club Work 
Day at Codman House, 9:30 a.m. 


Tues. Apr. 3. "Choosing and Using a 
Physician," Emerson Hospital Assembly 
Room, 7 p.m. 


Wed. Apr. 4 & 5. Heartsaver Class, 
Pierce House, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


Thus. Apr. 5. Film, “The Informer.“ 
Town Hall, 8 p.m. 


Lecture Series: 
Barbara Stecker, "Foundations and 
reasoning behind developments in the art 
world 1900 to the present.\’ De Cordova 
Museum. 9:45 a.m. Reservations: 259- 
8355 


Sat. April 7. Film "The England of 
Elizabeth." National Heritage Museum, 
Lexington, §3ip.m; 


Thur. Apr. 12. LWV, "Women's Work: 
Where Am I Going, Where Have I Been?" 
Stone Church, 9:15 acme 


a ADT. 12. 
Valley." 


Film "How Green Was My 
Town Hall, 8 p.m. 


Sat. Apr. 14. Film"Sir Francis Drake: 
Rise of English Sea Power," Mational 
Heritage Museum, Lexington, 2 & 4 p.m. 


SU. BDre Loe, COMNCert,  Aterican 
Spirituals" by Jeanette Miller. National 
Heritage Museum, Lexington, 3 p.m. 


Mon. Apr. 16-20. SCHOOL VACATION 


Wed. Apr. 18-21. Wildlife Film Series, 
National Heritage Museum, Lexington 2 pm, 


Wed. Apr. 18. 
Remember Mama." 


Children's. Eine "a 
Library 2:30 p.m. 


Sun. Apr. 22. Drama “Shakespeare's 
World." Boston Shakespeare Co. Nat. 
Heritage Museum, Lexington 3 p.m. 


TOO oe AO 6 
Halli Oo eD'. Ml. 


Film "Ulysses", Town 


Sat. Apr. 28. Litter Day, sponsored by 
the Lincoln Garden Club. 
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FIRE CAPTAIN JOSEPH H. BOZAK 
AND NEW ENGINE NO. 4 


BLAZES IN APRIL 


By Ruth Hapgood 


April is likely to be the month when residents memorize the 
fire alarm code. Old leaves, old grass, hot sun, dry air -- 
and brush fires can really get going. 


Lincoln's new “attack mini-pumper," Engine 4, has already 
proved its worth against a big brush fire behind Adlers' on 
Huckleberry Hill at the end of March. The area is both wild 
and swampy, and Engine 3 from North Lincoln got stuck more 
than once and had to be winched out by Engine 4, as the fire 
burned over 6 acres and took hours to be put out completely. 


Careless use of matches or cigarettes, or sparks from the 
railroad can set April fires going, but more likely is outdoor 
burning that gets away from its watcher, and carelessness -- 
or worse -- on the part of kids with matches. 


The regular outdoor burning deadline has already passed, but 
agricultural permits can still be given, so if you need to 
burn last year's cornstalks call 259-8113 when the weather is 
wet and calm and get the Fire Department's OK. Plan to burn 
within reach of a hose -- and have the hose there and working 
-- and don't take your eye off the fire, Firemen have more 
respect than anybody for the sneaky qualities of fire. 


Lincoln's firefighters have a lot of experience with brush 
fires. It's something to see them go into action, assessing 
the wind and which way the fire is going and stopping (cont.) 
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BLAZES. (cont.) 


stopping it dead at the point where it is 
advancing. Formerly they dashed in to 

the head of the fire carrying "Indian cans" 
of water on their backs. The new engine, 
with its go-anywhere 4-wheel drive, will 
now do most of that. And once the fire is 
contained, it is a lesson to see them turn 
over practically every leaf on the ground 
and soak and resoak the area before they 
are willing to say the fire is out. 


Lincoln: had 337 brushativedsinwova) A dry 
April and dry October make us more vulner- 
able, wet months less so, but fires can 
break lose anytime except in deep snow. 


Fires used to run away from our dump in 
North Lincoln, and from the dump in Con- 
cord (advancing on the houses west of 
Sandy Pond Road), but this danger is now 
almost nonexistent as neither dump burns 
except in exceptional circumstances. 


Last year's car fires numbered 34. These 
are usually stolen cars which are torched 
atthe endiofva Joyride Adgalnyeatuis 
something to see how fast the firemen get 
there and how urgently they get water into 
the driver's seat. “So ifar the cars have 
always been without occupant, but the men 
never assume so until they are sure. 
that the tension slackens, and resolves 
itself into keeping out of the way of a 
possible explosion, and of spring-mounted 
bumpers which turn into lethal boomerangs 
if the car explodes. The town has so 

many of these fires, Tracey's maintains 

a car carrier which winches up the burned- 
out hulk and hauls it away. 


For some reason which nobody can explain, 
Car firesuseemeto, be- falling off in 
number. 


Building fires, which are what everyone 
thinks of when the fire engine goes 
whooping past, tallied only 5 in 1978. 


On the other hand, the false alarms 
amounted to 119 runs (some of these were 
caused by mechanical failures, but more 
of them were not). And the fire depart- 
ment responds for most motor vehicle 
accidents, both because fire may be in- 


After 
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are also special police officers. 


The four full-time firemen and some of 
the call men manage to have two firemen 
on duty round the clock, every day in 
the week. Answering an alarm, both men 
go out with the most appropriate piece 
of equipment, and call men are then sup- 
posed to cover for them at the station, 
as well as help with the fire if needed. 
Increasingly, there is the possibility of 
a gap in coverage if other fire or am- 
bulance calls coincide. 


The term firefighter is not just another 
noun. They are fighters against fire, 
particularly when life is threatened. 
Captain Bozak and the late Chief of Po- 
lice Daniel MacInnis, were decorated for 
bravery in 1975 by the National Police and 
Firefighters Association. The Buddliner 
they were ‘riding in hitva’car, and “by 

the time the train stopped the car was 
on fire with the driver still inside. 
Bozak and MacInnis got him out before the 
car blew up, and spent some time in hos- 
Pltaleasaa Yvesule. 


CAPTAIN BOZAK IN HIS OFFICE 
(Photos by Margo Ward) 
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volved, and because the firemen have 
first aid training which may be needed. 


There were 256 ambulance runs in 1978. Paes e » 
These were shared between the EMTs of the oS lin coln K OWN cf 
Fire and the Police Departments, 27 in os LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 
number. 3 P.O.Box 45 

os Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 


Chief D. James Arena is the overall head 
of both Fire and Police Departments. 

Our Fire Captain, Joseph H. Bozak, has 
been in Lincoln fifteen years, and has 

a lifetime of experience and training. 
Under him are three full-time firemen: a Advertising Manager 

Walter Van Wart, Richard Goddard, and es Shelly B. Collingwood 

Arthur Cotoni. They are backed up by 36 me 259-0054 

call firemen, who come to help if they are 5 

able to when the whistle blows. Twelve new Associates: Jane Barnet, Nancy Bower, 


call firemen were appointed in 1978. = Phillippa Burckett, Beverly Eckhardt, os 
Be Eugenia Flint, Ann Gras, Mary Ann Hales, ‘% 
; Be Kathleen Linnell, Lucile McMahon, Eliz- 
Some members of the Police Department a eeeen Bs 
are also call firemen. Some firefighters te Ny PIES RPO LIL SY teem GRR REID ADEN MPM Retin ls poe 
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THE NOT TOO UN'APPY LOT 
OF A LOT OF POLICEMEN 


by Lucile McMahon 


The 1978 Town Report lists, among town 
officers and committees, ninety-five 
special police and eleven auxiliary 
police. Who are they and how effectively 
do they supplement the work of the ten 
regular police officers? 


Mrs. Snelling and Chief Arena filled us 
in. Both the special and the auxiliary 
police are appointed for one-year terms 
by the selectmen on the recommendation of 
the Chief of Police. But their roles are 
quite different. 


For some of the specials, Chief Arena 
said, the appointment might be considered 
honorary. Current selectmen are tradi- 
tionally included. Of the forty-six 
specials named in the 1971 report, for 
example, some are still on the 1978 
roster. 


Sumner Smith has been on the list since 
he was chairman of the Board of Select- 
men in the 1940s. He considers that his 
role as a special policeman has always 
been mostly honorary. But back when his 
father was chairman of the Board of 
Selectmen in the days of Prohibition-- 
1917 as he recalls--the position had 
clout. He remembers a time when his 
father broke up a noisy party of boot- 
leggers who were drinking and playing 
cards in a meadow where the Farrar Pond 
condominiums are now. They scattered 
into the woods but got lost and had to 
make their way back to the meadow. Smith 
Senior apprehended them, took them to 
court and prosecuted them, all by virtue 
of his office. 


These days, as Chief Arena points out, 
as police training laws have been up- 
dated and law enforcement has become in- 
creasingly professional, serving as a 
special policeman offers a prime oppor- 
tunity for interested young people to 
test their aptitude in that field. 


They come from other towns and cities as 
well as Lincoln. Some are taking courses 


at nearby colleges. Some have jobs and 
are available only on evenings and week- 
ends. They are provided a copy of the 
police training manual and permitted to 
ride occasionally with a regular officer. 
The next step is to take the course given 


by the Criminal Justice Training Council 
and pass an examination. Failing the 
exam does not mean flunking out as a 
special; that can be a learning experience 
too, says Chief Arena. The neophyte is 
urged to study and take the test again. 


The Police Department now has a nucleus 
of fourteen "P" (for Patrol) specials, 
graduates of the course and competent to 
be given special assignments and paid on 
an hourly basis. All must buy their own 
uniforms, 


Other categories of specials include se- 
curity officers whose responsibilities 
involve Lincoln, for example, the guard 
at Drumlin Farm. The watchman at the 
Minuteman Regional Vocational High School 
is a Lincoln special--as well as being a 
Lexington special--because some of the 
grounds at the Vo Tech are in Lincoln. 
The DeCordova Museum is covered by the 
regular police, but if desired an employe 
of the Museum could be appointed a 
special. 


Among the ninety-five specials this year 
are six women, three of them designated 
as "matrons"., Before our regular force 
included a woman officer, their main pur- 
pose was to be available in case of in- 
carceration or searching of women sus- 
pects. These days--especially with the 
example of Mrs. Colombo--who knows how 
Many women may also want to test their 
aptitudes for police work in this way? 


On the other hand, the auxiliary police 
are more in the tradition of the original 
Minutemen. The program was initiated as 
a civil defense measure during World War 
II, and reactivated during the Bicenten- 
nial. Although under the authority of 
the Chief of Police, they are coordinated 
by the Director of Civil Defense and Di- 
saster Preparedness, Alanson H. Sturgis, 
Jr. They are strictly volunteers. 
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SNEAKER TABLE $9.95 


SWEATERS 1/3 off 


SPORT COATS SLACKS 
20°%o off 
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Small charge for alterations 


Concord Clothing Co. 


Concord, Mass. 
259-9726 369-2805 
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As was pointed out in the Town Report, 
they did yeoman service in communications 
during the Great Blizzard of 1978. Also, 
seven auxiliary officers worked a total 

of 288 hours on patrol, from mid-June 
through Labor Day, to reduce the incidence 
of house-breaking. Chief Arena thanked 
them on behalf of all of us. Although 

we will never know how much family silver 
and how many television sets they saved 


us, we Say amen. 


LOD 


FREE PRESS IN LINCOLN 
by Margaret B. Marsh 


The Massachusetts Senate passed in March 
without debate Senate Bill No. 1093, an 
Act- under jthe jumbrellavof PublicySafety 
to redefine and reregulate the activi- 
ties of private detectives and investi- 
gators. Since the latter category is 
held to include investigative reporters, 
the Review must feel some concern, 


Reporters on the Review hold themselves 
ready at all times to investigate crime 
in our community, but face with dismay 
the possible prospect of having to carry 
detective licenses costing roughly $700.00 
apiece in order to make their occasions 
lawful. Moreover, once the price of the 
licenses is passed on to the consumer, 
the price of our publication would rise 
well beyond President Carter's 7% 
guideline. 


This would create a dilemma for the Re- 
view. Should our reporters abandon their 
investigative duties for the sake of eco- 
nomic good, or does a higher patriotic 
duty require them to investigate no 
matter what the cost? 


They can, of course, hope that the House 
of Representatives will turn down the 
bill when it emerges from the Joint 
Judiciary Committee. 
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RETURN TO LINCOLN 
To the Editor: 


I have just returned to Lincoln after 
having been away some seven years. Dur- 
ing all that time I thought back on it 
fondly even though I was fortunate in 
living in another happy and beautiful 
place, in Salzburg, Austria; and I'm 

happy to be here again. And yet--am I 
correct?--it strikes me that people are 
more resigned in accepting the shoddy and 
ugly than when I left. I would like to 
think I'm mistaken, that the people in 
Lincoln and in the adjoining towns haven't 
joined the shoulder-shruggers in accepting 
vandalism, rudeness, cheapness and indif- 
ference to them all as the norms of daily 
life, but I leave it for you to judge. 


Am I correct that many prefer to look the 
other way than to confront the vandalism 
at the train stop? In just the few days 
since I've moved back the bench set there 
for the general comfort has been vanishing 
piece by piece. Who are the hooligans 
responsible for it, and must we put up 
with it? Who are the people who strew 
trash there, and who are the people who 
stand there and do nothing about it? A 
few days ago I spent ten minutes carrying 
bottles and paper to the dumper while 
Waiting for my train.” Am 1 the  only.one 
who noticed the debris? 


Why are there no central collecting bins 
set up throughout the town for recyclable 
paper, glass and cans to be taken to the 
sanitary Land £1112 MIstitebecause* people 
find it too tedious ‘to tie up the paper, 
separate the glass and flatten the cans? 
The GLOBE reported that this is what 
happened to the recycling movement a few 
Sundays ago. And still one of the prin- 
ciples, in lifecsis chat nice. things-—like 
Lincoln--can be preserved only by citizens 
taking personal responsibility. The late 
German humanist-moralist Erich Kastner 
put it very succinctly: 


Es gibt kein Gutes 
Ausser:] man tut es. 


Are we starting to accept shoulder-shrug- 


ging, the evidence of which we depres- 
singly see everywhere else? I do so hope 
not! 


Robert Mittenbuhler 
Ridge Road 


To “the Editor: 


Sympathetic though one must be to the 
ideas expressed by Mr. Mittenbuhler in 
the above letter, exception should be 
taken to his third paragraph. When he 
has been back in Lincoln a while longer, 
he may find the answer to his query about 
recycling. To wit: we collect the ma- 
terials in our own houses and take them 
to the dump ourselves. 


Surely this is preferable to ugly bins 
set up around town-~and preferable to 
paying for scattered collections. 


Eugenia N. Flint 
(Mrs. Edward W. Flint) 
Bedford Road 


Whatever 


you 


want 
us to 


be. 
“Da Sings bank Bank 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; 
Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510 
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WHERE DO YOUR NEIGHBORS GO? 
by Betty Smith 


Sun--here we come! That is the theme 

when we plan winter vacations. We're 
Yankees and we like to keep busy and 

keep a little structure in our life. So 
we have Christmas with our families. We 
recover from the hustle-bustle in Janu- 
ary. Maybe if we have overexerted we'll 
catch the local flu and that is when we 
are ready for a little warmth. We're 
ready to escape in the dreary month of 
February or blustery-changeable March. 

We figure we've earned it and according 

to Ethel Garrett of Lincoln Travel we 

head South--unless of course we're skiiers 
and want a little more powder than our New 
England areas provide; then we'll go to 
Vail or Aspen. However, the Lincoln tra- 
vel pattern seems to be "pack your bag 

and head for Florida". Ethel feels more 
of her bookings are there in February 

and March. The children love Disneyworld-- 
any time, but February vacation is a fa- 
vorite. And many of us are just curious 
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to get a glimpse of what retirement would 
be like down there. Ethel also does many 
bookings on the charter flight to St. 
Martaan. The Bahama Out Islands have a 
following from Lincoln, too. Puerto Rico 
is back on the winter vacation circuit. 
It is up and coming. 


A check with Crimson Travel revealed that 
Lincoln's Florida pattern coincides with 
that of Cambridge. Popular, too, is 
Crimson's package tour to Jamaica. Of 
course Bermuda is always a vacation spot. 
In Cambridge, college calendars govern 
timing, and in Lincoln it's an April 
vacation Spot. Israel is booked all year. 
Hawaii is also a favorite in all seasons. 
We are lured by its beauty and beaches, 
despite the long flight. 


How can you figure out where to go on 
vacation? The fun can be in the planning. 
Read the guides, visit the agents--but 
many Lincolnites seem to plan their va- 
cation in the post office or the drug 
store. We just seem to want to send some- 
one else there first! 
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s.s. Rotterdam departs January 9, 1980. 


1980's Extraordinary World Cruise: 
to the South Pacific, Asia, Africa, 


and South America. 


Around the World to: Cartagena, 
Cristobal & Balboa, Acapulco, Los 
Angeles. Honolulu, Papeete. Moorea, 
Suva, Madang, Manila, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Colombo, Bombay. 
Seychelles, Mombasa, Zanzibar, Durban, 


Clients spend 100 of the sunniest, most memorable days of their lives! 
Cruising in luxury to 25 exciting ports, including 16 new destinations for 1980. 


Cape Town, Montevideo (also for 
Buenos Aires). Rio de Janeiro. Salvador 
de Bahia, Barbados. Havana....... 


The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
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they'll see it all. on that most gracious of 
world cruise ships: the magnificent 

s.s. Rotterdam. 100 days and nights of 
Continental courtesy, charm, and 
cuisine...with superb entertainment. 
We sail West into the sun from New 
York, January 9; from Port Everglades, 
January 11; from Los Angeles. 

January 23. 


Lincoln Iravel 
Service 


Tel: (617) 259-8168 
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WELCOME TO BELGAE 


Students and faculty at Minuteman Tech 
are in the midst of an international ad- 
venture. One hundred visiting high school 
athletes and coaches from Belgium arrived 
at Minuteman Tech last Monday, April 9, 
for the first phase of a unique exchange 
program set up by Minuteman Tech Director 
of Athletics Walter Sargent and the Bel- 
gian government, The visiting students 
and coaches are staying in the homes of 
Minuteman Tech students. 


A whirlwind schedule of athletic prac- 
tices, competitions and sightseeing has 
been set up by Minuteman Tech for the 

10 days the visiting students will be in 
this country. On Tuesday, the students 
spent the entire day at Minuteman Tech 
attending classes, having lunch in the 
student-operated restaurant, taking 
guided tours of the school in the after- 
noon and having practice sessions with 
Minuteman athletes in soccer, basketball 
and volleyball. 


On Wednesday, soccer and volleyball games 
were played during the afternoon, and a 
basketball doubleheader took place in 

the evening. 


Thursday, the visitors went to Boston for 
Sightseeing and a walk over the Freedom 
Trail. Friday was set aside for training 
and clinics during the afternoon. The 
Belgian athletes are coaching the Minute- 
man Tech athletes in soccer, and the 
Minuteman Tech athletes coaching the 
Belgians in basketball. 


Saturday, April 14, will be a day of in- 
ternational competition in basketball, 
soccer and volleyball at Minuteman Tech. 
Sunday, April 15, the visitors will have 
a free day with their host families. 
Monday, April 16, Patriot's Day, the vi- 
sitors will participate in the re- 
enactment, marching from Acton on the 
Isaac Davis Trail at 6 a.m., attending 
the Acton Rotary Club Pancake Breadfast, 
and watching the parade in Lexington. 


Tuesday, April 17, has been set aside as 
a recreational day for the visitors. 

They will go to Minuteman Tech at 1 p.m. 
for a softball game, the Project Adven- 
ture ropes course, tennis matches, a mini 
track meet, a pool party, concert and 
cookout. Wednesday, April 18, they will 
travel to the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire for some sightseeing on the 
Kangamangas Highway. 


Thursday, April 19, there will be sight- 
seeing in Rockport and a farewell recep- 
tion at Minuteman Tech. The athletes 

and coaches will depart for Belgium early 
in=the morning’of Friday, April .Z0¢ 


This August, a group of 100 Minuteman 
Tech athletes and coaches will travel to 
Belgium via Sabena World Airlines for the 
second half of the exchange visit and 
competition. Both girls and boys are 
participating in this program. 


A New oi 


Spring 


at 


Lincolu Geauty Satou 


Lewis St. Lincoln 259-8361 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 'SHAD TIME! Atlantic salmon and, it's hoped, an 


by Elizabeth Slayter occasional sturgeon will be hoisted up- 


stream. (That's right, Atlantic salmon! 
The first of these mighty fish to return 
to the Merrimack was caught at Haverhill 
last spring, and is currently reposing 
in a freezer at the Cat Cove Lab in 
Salem.) 


Long ago, Indians gathered along the Mer- 
rimack during April, waiting for Alosa 
sapidissima to head upriver. Later, our 
hungry ancestors also greeted the coming 
of the Shad, migratory fish which 'ran' 
in such numbers that they "excited un- 
bounded astonishment". (Fig. 1) Their 
jubilation at the arrival of this ready 
source of food was such that 'Shad Time' 
came to be a euphemism for any period of 
unrestrained revelry. 


Shad may be around again soon, but right 
now we're reminded of 'Shad Time' by 
three species named in honor of the fish 
that was so important to our forebears. 


Take a walk through the conservation 
lands, late in April when the woods are 
still bare. Most likely you'll find some 
tall bushes already in bloom, full of 
fleecy white blossoms and tinged faintly 
with pink. This harbinger of spring is 
the Shad Bush, so named because it bloomed 
as the fish were running. 'Shad Bush' 
(Fig. 2) may be any of the genus Amer 
lanchier, particularly the low-growing 

A. obovalis, found along streams where 
the fish once ran, or the taller A. cana- 


Fig. 1 -- The Shad, Alosa sapidissima 


A speaker at the Manchester (N. H.) Cen- 
tennial celebration recalled those days: 
"My father" said William Stark Esq. "has 
seen the shad so thick as to crowd each 
Bremer in their passage-up the falls .. =. 
you could not put in your hand without 
touching some of them." That was in 1851. 
Even then, the great migrations were a 
thing of the past. Dams had been built, 
at Lowell and elsewhere, during the 1820s. 


Pollution followed and the shad disappeared 


from these parts. 


Nowadays, despite small runs in the lower 
Merrimack, and in the North River at Pem- 
broke/Hanover, the shad seem all but for- 
gotten. Better days are on the way, how- 
ever. A run has already been re-estab-- 
lished on the Connecticut, and state 
biologists have now determined that the 
species can survive and breed in local 
waters, behind the Lawrence and Lowell 
dams. Come 1981, a new hydroelectric 
generator will be in operation at Law- 
rence, and with it, a ‘fish elevator'. 
Not only shad, but alewives, elvers, 


©) Copyright 1979 by Elizabeth M. Slayter 


densis of either boggy or high ground. 


(The late Dick Eaton of Lincoln lists 


canadensis as our most common species in 


his’ "A Flora of Concord".) Subdivisions 
of Amelanchier are a matter of botanical 
hair-splitting; in fact, all these shrubs 
look much alike and all bloom at 'Shad 
Time'. 


Blossoms and Berries of the 
Shad Bush (Amelanchier 
canadensis) 


Shad bush wood is hard and can take a 
high polish. The colonists used it for 
tool handles, but more exciting applica- 
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Shad (cont.) 


tions were precluded by the small size 
of the trunks. Occasional specimens do 
grow to 40 or 50 feet, however, in which 
case they can look remarkably like their 
relative, the«apple.. «J awhensthe Erees 
are in bloom, that is, for Amelanchier's 
fruit is a berry that ripens in June. 


Shad berries are better known by other 
names: ‘Service berry', ‘June berry' or 
"Swamp Sugar Pear'. Most of these red- 
to-purple fruit disappear unseen, for 
they're a favorite of birds, and of foxes, 
raccoons and skunks. In former times In- 
dians collected them--to enjoy on the spot, 
no doubt, but principally to crush and 
sun-dry. Shadberry pemmican lasted all 
year and formed an important out-of- 
season source of vitamin C. 


Two animals also are named for the migra- 
tion. 'Shad Fly' is an old-fahioned name 
for the Mayfly--any one of the 500-odd 
American species of the order Ephemerop- 
tera. In our area, Blasturus cupidus is 
the most common. (Fig. 3) 


3 -- The Shad Fly-- Left: 
Nymph of Blasturus cupidus 
Right: Typical adult Mayfly 


yale 


Shad fly larvae, or 'nymphs',spend years 
underwater, burrowing in the mud or 
crawling on submerged vegetation and 
along the bottom. At 'Shad Time' hordes 
of nymphs swim up to the surface, emerge 
from their casings, and take to the air. 
(Unlike any other insect group, they soon 
undergo a second molt, shifting from 
dulled color to full irridescence.) 


NENANANANAAE 


259-9104 


LINCOLN 


AND OTHER WEST OF BOSTON 


CY 
Barbara Il. O'Brien 


REALTOR 


At The Depot 
SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 


Lois M. Alexander and Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 
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259-9152 


The adult fly is indeed "ephemeral", 
sisting for a few hours or days only. 
They never feed (mouth parts are vestigial 
or absent) but swallow air so that bal- 
looned digestive tracts lessen the load 
on their insubstantial wings. During 
their nuptial flight, the more numerous 
males form a cloud, hovering up and down 
near the water. Individual females fly 
amongst them quickly and emerge to lay 
fertilized eggs in the water. Most 
species simply rub the eggs onto the 
surface, but some dart underwater to 
deposit them on the bottom or underneath 
rocks. Soon after, the life of both 
sexes 1S over. . . and in areas where 
they're plentiful (around the Great Lakes, 
for example) the remains of these insects 
sometimes must be removed, literally, by 
fae trackful. 

You can recognize Shad flies by their 
glistening wings and double or triple 
"tail feathers". Rejoice when you see 


per- 
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Think Spring — Our Seeds Are In! 


FLOWERS 
VEGETABLE 
HERBS 


Easter Lilies 


— 


master charge 


ais FLORAL ARRANGEMENT 


Wire Service Anywhere In The World 


259-0538 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon—Sat. 9-5 
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one, for they're a sure sign of un- 
polluted water! Fish rejoice also, since 
both nymphs and adults are prime food 

for most species. Not for shad on their 
way upriver, though. Like all migratory 
fish, they take no food during the jour- 
ney to the spawning grounds. 


Then there's the 'Shad Frog’ . . . What's 
that? I thought it might be another name 
for the 'peepers' we all recognize as the 
Veice-"or Spring.’ lnistead, 1c S$ -onesor 
many nicknames for plain old Rana pipiens, 
the creature you probably dissected in 
Biology One. Fair enough, for at 'Shad 
Time' Rana has emerged from muddy hiber- 
nation and can be seen hopping through 
marshy meadows. ‘Leopard Frog' is per- 
haps the commonest of this animal's many 
common names, but at least one other de- 
Signation connects it with fish migra- 
tions: in some areas, this species is 
known as 'Herring Hopper'. 


eta 
Can?’ 
Weekly Specials 


DAISIES 
DAFFODILS 


BRIGHTEN YOUR LIFE 
WITH A SPRING 


teleFlora 
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Fig. 4 -- The Shad Frog (Rana pipiens) 
and its eggs 


Shad bush, shad fly, shad frog ...a 
faint echo of our forebear's dependance 
on the migratory fish! Vivider recol- 
lections of 'Shad Time' can be found in 
present day New England, for waters still 
exist where you can put in your hand and 
touch the crowded fish. In about two 
weekst+t millions of Alewives (Fig. 5) will 
be running up every small brook that 
drains into the Atlantic. 


At Brewster, Sandwich and elsewhere, fish 
ladders encourage the migration: stone- 
work or cement dams create series of 


pools, each 4" - 12" above the one before. 
The Alewives (more often called 'herring') 


shoot through the connecting waterfalls 
on their way to spawn in ponds upstream. 
Everyone who lives in eastern Massachu- 


setts owes himself at least one pilgrimage 


Fig. 5 -- 


The Alewife, 
Alosa pseudoharengus 


e Crewel and Fabrics 

e Needlepoints 

e Blocking & Stretching 

e Complete Museum Framing 
e Expert Art Restoring 


ARTWORLD GALLERY 


RTE. 2A—77 GREAT RD., ACTON, MASS. 01720 (617) 263-1041 
PAINTINGS © WATERCOLORS ¢ SCULPTURE ® GRAPHICS 


COMPLETE ART GALLERY ON PREMISES 
ON THE CONCORD-ACTON LINE NEXT TO ACTON TWIN CINEMA 


COMPLETE CUSTOM FRAMING SERVICES 


ALL TYPES OF CUSTOM & READY-MADE FRAMES 


ESTABLISHED 1960 


e Matting 

e Custom Easel Backs 

e Dry Mounting 

e Laminating Certificates, Etc. 
e Over 800 Moulding Styles 


Shad (cont.) 


to a 'Herring Run', for the Ssigntyis 
perennially capable of exciting "unbounded 
astonishment". Dates vary slightly from 
season to season, but the first half of 
May is a certain time to see this pro- 
longed run. 


Shad and alewives have always been re- 
cognized as close relatives. (Of each 
other, and of the true herring) It was 
only a decade ago, however, that the 
taxonomic establishment decided to acknow- 
ledge their kinship fully, by including 
the alewife in the shad's genus. The one- 
time Pomolobus pseudoharengus is now Alosa 


pseudoharengus .. . and officially pro- 


longs our recollections of 'Shad Time'. 


MORE THREATENED VALUABLES 


It may be nailed down but the thieves will 
get it anyway. Last week someone carried 
off more than 50 trees from the construc- 
tion site on Page Road belonging to Mr. 
and Mrs. David E. Humez. Thieves cut 
down, cut up into 4-foot lengths, and 
Carried away, presumably for firewood, 
trees ranging in size from a couple of 
inches to 14 inches in diameter. Much 

of the wood was oak, and the aggregate 
area at the butt was some 3800 square 
Feet. @That"s alot of ‘cords. 


ARTWORLD GALLERY 


DEALERS IN FINE ART 
PAINTINGS —GRAPHICS 
DRAWINGS — SCULPTURE 


ROUTE 2A ON CONCORD, ACTON LINE 
T7GREAT ROAD ACTON  263—1041 
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NEW WAVE IN FARMING 
by Margaret B. Marsh 


Saturday, April seventh, saw the first 
Codman Community Farms Spring Agricultu- 
ral Conference at the Smith School. An 
all-day affair, introduced by Fred Win- 
throp, Commissioner of Food and Agricul- 
ture in Massachusetts, the conference 
considered a series of topics related 

to Community Farm management. 


Mr. Winthrop cited the importance of small 
scale and part time agriculture, especi- 
ally in the cities and suburbs, to supple- 
ment the fresh food supply in Massachu- 
setts and to cultivate an awareness of 

the difficulties faced by our dwindling 
number of commercial growers. The film 
Crisis in Yankee Agriculture emphasized 
in the words of the farmers themselves 

the problems of continuing to farm in an 
era which requires for even a degree of 
prosperity, larger areas, larger herds, 
larger machines, all within diminishing, 
ever more highly valued space. The Arena 
family in Concord was one of those speak- 
ing compellingly on this point. 


The keynote speech, entitled "The Role 
and Requirement for Community Farming in 
Today's Agriculture," was given by Lin- 
coln's Bob Lemire. Famous for his know- 
ledge of land planning and conservation, 
Bob emphasized the pressure for local 
food production brought on by the huge, 
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259-9794 


Doherty’s Garage, Inc. = 
AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN, MASS. 


LINCOLN Rd. 
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Farming (cont.) 


recent population growth which generally 
overshadows our future, and the particu- 
lar value to each individual of a sense 
of the land, our dependence on it, our 
growth from it. 


Raske»rs 


John Lee, originator and planner of the 
Conference and Manager of Codman Community 
Farms, then moderated a Panel and Slide 
Presentation which described three very 
different community farm models. Bill 
McElwain spoke for Green Power Farm in 
Weston, Peggy Marsh for CCF and Dan Hart 
for Drumlin Farm, and after lunch, three 
school buses took groups to tour whichever 
one of these three they chose to visit. 
Reassembled after these chilling but 
cheerful trips, the conference settled 
down to practical problems of managing 
community based agricultural projects. 
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Participants could choose between a panel 
on "Planning and Developing a Farm Pro- 
gram" moderated by Alden Miller of the 
University of Massachusetts Extension Ser- 
vice and "Start-up Problems for the Com- 
munity Farm" moderated by Fred Winthrop. 
Next came "Maintaining and Expanding Ope- 
rations" with Maurice Tougas, also of the 
Extension Service, and "Financial Manage- 
ment on the Farm" with Robert Christianson, 
Professor of Resource Economics at the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 


Different problems in planning, management, 
community relations, not to mention prac- 
tical differences between bees, sheep 

and farm markets, spiced the discussions 
and emphasized the notable levels of ex- 
pertise on hand among the sixty-odd people 
present. Besides members of Conservation 
Commissions from Martha's Vineyard to 


Whately, among the organizations repre- 
sented were the Sunflower Bakery Collec- 
tive in Bar Harbor, Natick Community Farm, \2 WALDEN STREET 
Brookby Farm, Paquette Farm, University of Th tae 
Vermont, and MAPC. Since many of these 
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operations had little knowledge of the 
others, the sense of sharing congenial, 
LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION important information was strong, and 


people enjoyed the informal as well as 


the planned exchange. 
| 259-8722 | ) | 
Registration was ably handled by Ann and 


Arthur Coburn, John Solman, and Harry 
REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE Hadley. A delicious lunch was assembled 
and served by Louise Davy, Sally Mlavsky, 
Sue Stason, Betsy Bond, Peggy Elliott, 
Eleanor Fitzgerald, Denise Bienfang, and 
Chris Striker. Lee Lee's generous supply 
of super-cookies and real farm doughnuts 
sustained everyone in the intervals. 


LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 


Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 


LINCOLN 


Incredibly spectacular! Aesthet- 
ically beautiful! A nine room 
architect-designed contemporary 
in prestigious Lincoln Center... 


Set high on a hill and creatively 
landscaped, this multi-level 
masterpiece boasts a sunken liv- 
ing room with 30-foot ceiling, 
and walls of glass (thermopane) 
that allow the beauty of all sea- 
sons inside... 


A huge family room with loft, cen- 
tral ‘aiy conditioning, natural 
redwood exterior, lovely inground 
heated pool with whirlpool, and 
circular drive complete this most 


259-8644 exciting spring offering. 


*S184,500, 000 MiL.S.7 exclusive * 
Call us for an appointment. 


pearmain 


associates inc., Realtors 369-8886 


Old Town Hall Lincoln Road Lincoln, Mass. 
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MORE ON OLD FAMILIES 


When Mrs. Helena Lennon Dee counted up the 
descendants of her schoolmates still liv- 
ing in the town, she counted everyone ex- 
cept members of her own family, and she 
writes us: 


"IT, Helena Lennon Dee, was born and 
still live in the house which my father 
PatrickyLennonybuilt?in 1886." 7 Inslgl3my 
brother James Lennon built his home on 
Lincoln Road and lived there until his 
death in December 1964. Then James Jr. 
and his family occupied it until his 
death in April 1974. His son Stephen 
and his wife live there at the present 
time. Other than these I know of no other 
descendants who live here now." 


WE DELIVER 
($15.00 minimum order) 


CASE DISCOUNTS 


(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 


Concord Center 369-2604 
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NICE AND EASY. From workadays to weekends 
here’s T-shirt dressing at its comfy best. Short sleeves, 
sashed waist and side slits on the skirt in 100% spun 
polyester knit. Green, royal, red, yellow. In sizes 4-14. 


$36 
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Rte. 2A, 160 Great Road 


Acton 263-9717 


Daily 9:30-5:00 
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COMING EVENTS 


Nowe April 22.) “Bork. in. Boston, 
exhibition at De Cordova Museum features 
16 prominent artists. 


Sat., April 14. Paul Revere Re-enact- 
ment, North Great Road opposite Revere 
marker, 3 p.m. 


Sun., April 15. Alarm and Muster of 
Minute Men. White Church, 7:30 p.m. 


April 16-20. SCHOOL VACATION. Special 
activities at Library, Audubon, Elban- 
obscot. 


Mon., April 16. Patriots" Day. Minute- 
men Muster below Town Hall 6:30 a.m., 
depart for Concord 6:45 a.m. 


Wee enDrt. 10, Children’s Film, “I 
Remember Mama," Public Library 2:30 p.m. 


Thur., April 19. Mass. Human Services 
Coalition conference: "Tax Cut Epidem- 
ic: The Real Price of Cutting Taxes -- 
Can We Afford It?" Boston English High 
School, registration 8 a.m. For advance 
registration: 742-6830. 


Peer oun., apras 20, 20, 22. New Eng= 
land Folk Festival, Natick High School. 
For information call 354-2455. 


Sat.-Sun., April 21-22. New England 
Environmental Conference, on 6-state 
problems. For agenda & registration 
write: New England Environmental Conf., 
Filene Center, Tufts University, Med- 
ford, Mass.°02155. 


Sun., April 22. Revolutionary Graves 
Ceremony. Leave Pierce House 2:30 p.m., 
Memorial Service at Lexington Rd. Ceme- 
tery, 3 p.m. Historical Society Tea 

at Pierce House, 4 p.m. 


PAL RO et eee Ae) 5 OO CAE. OO wl oly ELL 
298at Jp om. “Magic, Time™ iby James 
Sherman, backstage during a performance 
of Hamlet. Spingold Theatre, Brandeis. 


Thursday, April 26. 
"Ulysses." 8 p.m. at Town Hall. 


Pie, ApLiIecie  “choristopher Childs: 


"Clear Sky, Pure Light," An Evening with 


Thoreau. Bemis Lecture, Brooks Audi- 
torium, 8 p.m. 


Library Film Series. 
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Sat. April 28. Bicycle Exchange and 
Safety Clinic, by LSA, Police, and Lincoln 
Guide Service. Smith School Parking Lot, 
9:30-1. For information 259-9159. 


Sat., April 28. Evening with New Black 
Eagle Jazz Band, cabaret and dancing. 
Sponsored by Emerson Hospital Auxiliary. 
For tickets and table reservations, call 
Mrs. John Balmforth, 369-1146. At Rose 
Hawthorne, Concord. 


Sat., April 28. Litter Day, sponsored by 
Lincoln Garden Club. 


Sun., April 29...."One ofa Kind,” exhibi- 
tion of Polaroid photography opens at De 
Cordova to run until June 10. Work by 
Ansel Adams, Marie Cosindas, Wm. Eggle- 
ston, 34 others. 


Sun., May 6. Super Yard Sale, benefit 
of Spina-bifida and Grange charities. Rain 
date May 20. Mall Parking Lot, 1-4 p.m. 


Tues,, May 8. "Keeping the Lid on Your 
Medicine Chest." Drs. Thomas Wong and 
Kent Johnson. Emerson Hospital Assembly 
Room, 7) Dalit. 


Wed., May 9. Malcolm Donaldson, “History 
& Anecdotes of Public Buildings in Lincoln 
Center." Coffee: 10, lecture 10:30 a.m. 
Public Library. 


Sat., May 12. First Parish Yard Sale at 
Parish House, 10-2. 


Sats): Mayvet2s) (hSRHS SPRINGTHING.): (Ares 
festival, pops concerts, FunRun, and 
much more. 
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REPORT ON THE FIRST YEAR 


What is it like to start a newspaper? A flood of compliments 
and a trickle of subscriptions. 


Though the latter is fairly constant, more volume is needed 
if the Lincoln Review is to venture on a second year. A 
number of gifts and the really wonderful backing of our 
advertisers has carried us through so far. 


Lincoln Review was a gleam in the eye long before the first 
issue appeared. "What this town needs is its own newspaper," 
Editor Hapgood would say to Editor Marsh. "What it doesn't 
have is a sufficient economic base to support one," said 
Editor Marsh. (Thids, 1s, ofcourse, Still -true;ofsartubl= 
scale newspaper.) 


"There's no place people can write letters to the editor and 


feel they're reaching each other." "We need our own voice 
back." "Lincoln is too big for everybody to know everybody 
anymore -- we're losing our sense of community." 


Finally we assaulted the practicalities. We spoke to like- 
minded townspeople and assembled a staff. We decided to 
pretend we were putting out a paper. Long discussions fol- 
lowed about format versus cost, and frequency versus staff- 
ing problems. 


Finally we named the baby and started off. 


The first unexpected thing to hit us was the fact that the 
bank wouldn't accept our flock of checks made out to the 
Lincoln Review. "You don't exist," they said. "You have to 
be incorporated." 


VOLUME ITI NUMBER 2 35 CENTS MAY 1978 


LINCOLN-REVIEW 
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So we incorporated. We learned from our T RESIDENTIAL 
lawyer, of course, that the bank was all wet, OFFERING THE FINES 

but he told us we'd better incorporate VAILABLE IN THE 
anyway, So we won't be individually bank- PROPERTIES A 


rupted if any of you sue us for libel. SUBURBS OF BOSTON 


We are a very odd corporation with no em- 
ployees, no assets, no phone, and most of 
the other things the state cares about "not 
applicable." However, we have a corporation 
president, treasurer, and clerk who bend 

the statistics for "women in upper manage- 
ment." 


We found that printing bids can vary by 


800%. We found that there were 150 small } - REALTOR 

and large businesses in this town, and that : ge 959: 9220 . 
they would generously support us -- but | LINCOLN iit 
that we made the ads. "A The Holmer y | 
We encountered major problems in miniature. re 

The first amendment suddenly seemed to con- 

flict with the school's teacher contract re- lincoln road, lincoln 01773 
quirement that all "news" be cleared with (617) 259-9220 
supervisors. Face to face that turned out 137 boston post road, weston 02193 
just to be an orderly arrangement for get- (617) 899-5800 


ting school information to the papers. 


We observed that our eminent colleague the 
Boston Globe and many another believed that 
advertisers had a right to be represented 
in advertising columns. But we feel a 
responsibility to you both for editorial 
and advertising content -- we would not 
knowingly run an ad for a product we be- 
lieved to be dangerous or for propaganda we 
believed to be harmful. The advertiser has 
his first amendment right to publish what 
he pleases on his own -- but not necessarily 
in our paper. 


This 1s the year 


We cultivated happy relations with our much- 
appreciated printer, Shea Brothers of Cam- 
bridge. There was the day early in the 

year, when Treasurer Nancy Bower stopped to for Europe! 
pick up the March issue on her way home 
from work. "Better come around back," 

Said the young man when he caught the word 
Lincoln, and proceeded to load her car with 


many a fat carton. "Ruth," said Nancy on The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
reaching home, "did we order a town mailing i 3 

TORALNTS jesieon LU OLOn trai Le. VON eee leh (617) ANY, 8168 
But the mystery was quickly solved. We had 
carried home the new Lincoln Zoning By-Law. 


The first year has been fun. People inter- 
viewed have responded warmly, organiza- 
tions have kindly sent in their schedules, 
a connection with Lincoln writers has 

been established, largely through their 
willingness to submit material of value 

and variety. We have learned a lot 

about our town; we have been able in 

part to fill a need not filled by the 

local weekly. 


We can continue if you want us to continue. 
If you do, send your $3.50 to Box 45 
for a year's subscription. 


Thank you. 


Ruth Hapgood, president 
Margaret Marsh, clerk 
Nancy Bower, treasurer 
Phillippa Burckett 
Lucy Cole 

Shelly Collingwood 
Marion Donnell 

Barbara Duffy 

Beverly Eckhardt 
Eugenia Flint 

Ann Gras 

Mary Ann Hales 
Kathleen Linnell 
Lucile McMahon 
Elizabeth Smith 


CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


If both Lincoln and Sudbury vote for a 

new Regional Study Committee in their June 
town meetings, the problems of the 24-year- 
old school district will have their first 
real going over since 1969. 


The new move is sparked by election prob- 
lems. After Lois Fink won 1632 votes in 
Sudbury for first place yet lost out be- 
cause Lincoln added only 79 votes to her 
total, a number of Sudbury citizens be- 
came abruptly disenchanted with the dis- 
trict-wide voting arrangements that we 
have had since 1970. 


School committee member Richard Brooks 
joined with Lois Fink and Judy Cope to 
collect the needed signatures to put an 
article into Sudbury's June warrant 
calling for a new high school study. 
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Their specitic proposal was to give the 
region a form of proportional represen- 
tation, with each town to vote for its 
own representatives based on the number 
of students in the school. Currently 
the balance is something like 20% - 80%. 


Regional school districts may set up any 
kind of representation system they want. 

In our vocational district, we are one of 
twelve towns with wildly differing popu- 
lations and numbers of students. Each 

of the twelve towns has one representative, 
not even elected but appointed by the 
moderator in each town. 


Many districts have an approximation 

of proportional representation, and some 
combine the regional committee in whole 

or in part with the local school committee. 


Under our 1954 agreement, there were 
three members from each town, and this 
was maintained until the disproportion 
reached 25% - 75%. The independent sta- 
tus of a regional school district seemed 
overriding then: such districts act 
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on their own in ways that local schools 
do not. This explains for instance why 
we can vote only "Yes" or "No" to the 
regional budget, but cannot meddle with 
its=details: 


Similar struggles rocked the Constitutional 
Convention which tried to form the new 
United States through that long hot summer 
in Philadelphia in 1787. Madison wrote 
years later that the most serious contest 
in the Convention had not been over how 
much power to grant to the federal govern- 
ment, but "the rule by which the states 
should be represented and vote in the gov- 
ernment." The question was "the most 
threatening that was encountered in fram- 
ing the Constitution." Only the compro- 
mise by which states were equally repre- 
sented in the Senate and proportionally 
represented in the House brought us safely 
to union. 


Having tried the Senatorial system under 
our original agreement, and the opposite 
form of “one man, one vote" in the all- 
town voting district, we are now asked to 
consider a possible amalgam of the two. 


At first it seemed that Lincoln might not 


go along with the election study. However, 


the scope of the inquiry has rapidly 
widened to include de-regionalization or 
increased regionalization. The language 
of the Sudbury article will be amended, 
raising questions of whether to continue 
the region at all, and if so on what 
basis. 


We have a Town Meeting coming on Tuesday, 
June 20, and the warrant closes May 30. 
It is probable that the same article will 
be placed on our warrant. 


In earlier years, any town wishing to leave 


the region would have had to buy its way 
out, in effect, by paying its share of all 
bonded indebtedness in one lump. Now 
that the building is just about paid for, 
this financial obstacle no longer exists. 


Now thét the financial yoke is off our 
n ecks, we can freely choose -- stay 
together or not? 


%, 


This 6”x8” Williams- 
burg reproduction in 
polished brass brings 
to every home the 
pride of craftsmanship 
of our early heritage. 
$16.50 


Many other fine pieces from 
Virginia Metalcrafters available 


a 
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Est. 1860 


9 Walden Street, CONCORD 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 


LINCOLN ROAD 


LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 


GIFTS for ALL 
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(Mrs. Doherty quoted the following poem by Thomas E. Brown 
as a concluding statement in her Landscape Committee report 
for the St. Ann e's Church newsletter last November. ) 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 

Rose plot, fringed pool, ferned grot... 

The veriest school of Peace; 

And yet the fool contends that God is not... 


Not God! in Gardens! 


When the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 


God walks in mine. 


STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL AT BETHANY 


The seventh annual Strawberry Festival 
will be held on the grounds of Bethany, 
rain or shine, on Sunday, June 4, from 
Dato © pDeiwAsday Of fun, food,. enters. 
tainment and shopping for hand-made items 
is planned. This year there will be a 
special treat for children--a puppet per- 
formance of a delightful short story mu- 
sical given by Nancy Fox of the Puppet 
Showplace in Brookline, starting at 3 p.m. 


This year's first place raffle prize is a 
hand-made, king=size quilt in red, black, 
and white, depicting weather vanes from 
around the country. Raffle tickets are 
$1.50 each. The admission is a donation 

of $1.50 for adults, and $1.00 for children 
from 3 to 12. All proceeds go to support 
the work of the Sisters of St. Anne in 
educating developmentally disabled women. 


'Tis very sure 


NEWS FROM C.O.A.L. 


The Council is sponsoring a bus trip to 
Heritage Plantation in Sandwich on Thurs- 
day, June 1. The bus will leave the 
Lincoln Mall at 9 a.m. and will return 
about 5 p.m. Jitney service will be 
available at the Plantation to go from 
one point of interest to another. Ad- 
mnisstom isewS2.") Zt is planriedmto have 
lunch at one of the restaurants in the 
area. For reservations, please call 
Clifford Bowles, 259-8196, 


The Council would like to know if there 
are older residents in town who would 
like to type, do driving, or baby-, house-, 
or parent-sit on a part-time paid basis. 
If you are 60-plus and interested, please 
call Beverly Eckhardt at 259-8191. She 
will list your name and skill, so that 
you may be contacted if a request for 
service is received. 
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C hange your house without 
changing your address. 


a house of a different color. . . 


If you are planning to paint or stain your home this year, let your imagination go — Envision 
your house in LEMONADE, CORNSILK, SHENANDOAH GREEN, SUMMER TAN, SWEET 
POTATO or BAJA BEIGE. 


We have a full selection of Martin Senour and Williamsburg Paints, Olympic and Cabot's 
Stains. 


Our Custom Colors can help you create YOUR house of a different color. 


NOW ON SALE 
EXTERIOR LATEX PAINT 
SELECTED STAINS 


Let us help you plan 


Many colors & finishes 
$3.00 off per gallon 


Inside - Outside 
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Home Decorating Studio 
The Mall at LincolnSta CJ 259-0310 
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NOT ZAPPING | 
by Ruth Hapgood 


As the word "microwaves" begins to seep 
into public consciousness, along with si- 
nister statements about problems in the 
Moscow embassy and uproar on the Cape over 
powerful radar to be put into operation at 
Otis Air Force Bese, Lincoln residents 
have looked askance at their neighbor 
Hanscom Field, wondering what mysterious 
projects are going on there. 


Paul Brodeur's book THE ZAPPING OF AMERICA: 
Microwaves, Their Deadly Risk and the 
Cover-up, based on his New Yorker articles, 
recently brought these questions into ge- 
neral view. The author urges research and 
reconsideration of everything in this field 
from phone relays to ovens. 


Hanscom's activities are a far cry today 
from the time a decade or so ago when it 
was a lively air base charged with the de- 
fense of the East Coast. The Air Force, 
only one of the tenants at the Field, 
maintains no radars or other sources of 
microwaves with one exception. On the 
roof of one building is a small research 
element which beams one tenth of a milli- 
watt at a receiver on the same roof. 


According to the Air Force spokesman, 
John O'Brien, their things which may look 
like radar are receivers of various kinds 
and are not emitting a thing. 


Massport operates the control tower at the 
Field, and they have no radar either, 
though they can communicate with planes by 
radio. They are planning to install closed 
circuit TV based on the radar at Logan Air- 
port, but the radars are in East Boston. 


A spokesman for MIT's Lincoln Laboratory 
says they have a number of experimental 
radar and other communications set-ups, 

but nothing like the kind of system sche- 
duled for Otis Air Base. MIT went into 
radar and radio communications research in 
Lincoln in 1951 at the request of the armed 
services. 


"The safety of our own people and our 
neighbors has always been a primary con- 
cern," we were told, "and to the best of 
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our knowledge, we have never created any 
problems." 


Any set-up has been carefully planned, 
carefully installed, and then monitored 
by the M.I.T. Radiation Protection Office, 
which has checked regularly and indepen- 
dently to see that nothing untoward has 
developed during operation. Because of 
current concern over microwaves, a general 
review of the situation was made recently. 


The radars they are experimenting on are 
Similar to those found all over the country 
on air traffic routes. However, they are 
not run at night and only intermittently 

in the daytime. 


We << a eee ae 


Green thumb? 
Buy some. 


Plants, by heck, 
At your Vo-Tech. 
They opened first on 16 May 
And sell the plants on each school day. 
FORO si 4@al,ta2,5 

They wait for you. 

Flowers, beans, 

And all good greens. 


You'll benefit- 
and they will too. 


(By an anonymous author who would 
never put her name to such a dreadful 
pome. ) 


NEW APPOINTMENT 
Mr. H. Arnold MacLean of Trapelo Road, 
Lincoln, has joined Standish Rowe Realty, 
Gallery of Homes, as a Sales Counselor. 
Mr. MacLean will be serving in the Con- 
cord office of Gallery of Homes at 
37 Thoreau Street. Gallery of Homes is 
the oldest real estate franchise organi- 
zation in the United States helping people 
solve their real estate problems across 
the country through its 1400 offices. 
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THE MEMORIAL HALL MURDER 
Jane Langton Harper & Row, 1978 


Reviewed by Adeline Naiman 


I wonder what it is like to read a novel 
by Jane if you aren't privileged to know 
her. Obviously you don't hear her voice 
quicksilvering away in a marvelous cello 
obligato as I cannot help doing. Nor do 
you chuckle at the utterly personal vision 
of the world her books (and Jane) convey; 
at the total coincidence of persona, 
vision, and product; at the natural jux- 
taposition of art and innocence, whimsy 
and philosophy, poetry and paradox: some- 
thing like Alice in Wonderland out of 
Emma and Gaudy Night in late twentieth 
century Cambridge. 


And what if you don't know Harvard? Do 
you play at roman a clef, pause over 
those evocative quirky drawings, follow 
some mental map of Cambridge? And what 
if you've never sung the Messiah: How 
much do you get out of The Memorial Hall 
Murder if you aren't me? 


Petes letlcatrysto figure it out... First 
of all, you've got a plot to hold you in 
place: the blowing up of Harvard's most 
memorable - because ugliest - building. 
(This doesn't make a cliff-hanger for 
those of us natives who have spent dec- 
ades of acoustical nightmare, taking 
chills in Sanders concerts and wondering 
when somebody would do us all the service 
of blowing up the place. On the other 
hand, it’s shocking to*think of it actu- 
ally happening.) Who did it? Was it 
indeed the Nepalese Freedom Movement or 


Jewelry Classes 


Lad 


At Artist’s studio in 

Carlisle. Private and 

semi-private lessons 
“ein Gold, Silver and 
Enamelling. 

Day and evening clas- 

ses, 

Excellent Equipment, 

individual attention. 

Enrolling now for May 


| 
Call Joan Parker 369-3973 or 369-6899. 
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is something more immediate and Canta- 
brigian at work? 


Dead in the blast is Harvard's most 
beloved fat character, Hamilton Dow, 
choral conductor extraordinary and 
mother hen to all stray chicks in 
nearer Cambridge. Fortunately at 

hand is Homer Kelly, late of Concord, 
now half of a Visiting Professor at 
Harvard for one year with his wife 
Mary. (Rather than commute from the 
wilds of Concord, Homer and Mary are 
renting an apartment in a three-decker 
on Huron Avenue.) Homer, as Jane's 
steady readers know, is an unlikely 
detective - literary, philosophical, 
bumbling, and only inches up from a 
Harvard Square traffic beat. He drops 
teacups but sees what"s going on and 
persists in his gentle way. 


He is not intimidated at having to 
deal with Harvard's cranky, arrogant 
(post-Bok) president, James Cheever, 
nor does he fear Sloan Tinker, Senior 
Vice President of the University, even 
when the former throws Pico della 
Mirandola at him and Tinker sneers at 
him. Nor is he awed by Julia Chamber- 
lain, President of the Overseers, and 
a formidable woman. 


Allied with Vick Van Horn, Dow's assis- 
tant and conductor pro tem, and a host 
of waifs and weirdos, Homer helps save 
the day, the concert, the life of a 
good man, and the health of Harvard. 
Thoroughly gratifying. 


Of course, if you have never cared to 
travel east of the Mississippi, you may 
not care that there is an underground 
network of tunnels through which Hnnry 
Kissinger can be smuggled from Langdell 
to Sanders. And if you are tone-deaf, 
you may not hear the appropriate sec~- 
tions of the Messiah as they echo 
through the book. And maybe you don't 
like wit, intelligence, charm, and 
erudition in your mysteries. Perhaps 
you don't even like mysteries; if so, 
stay away from this book: 
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THE AGE OF CASTLES 


It was a grandiloquent age, a comfortable 
age, an extravagant age -- from the 1880s 
and 90s until the first World War swept 
away the verities of the reign of Victoria. 
Real live people lived in those over- 
decorated rooms and inside those cum- 
brous costumes. Robert Louis Stevenson 
likened the wind's rustle to the sound 

of "ladies' skirts across the grass." 

The gracious front immortalized by 
Charles Dana Gibson was supported by a 4- 
or 5-hook flexibone corset, and the in- 
triguing rear by an "indestructible" 
bustle. 


Automobiles had begun to appear by the 
end of the 90s (in 1899 Newport had a 
parade of nineteen of them, while elegant 
ladies more enjoyed their electric runa- 
bouts), but most of the world traveled in 
a buggy or wagon, a carriage, rockaway, 
wagonette, or carry-all, behind one or 
more horses. 


The all-weather life of the carriage 
horse required flank nets to help keep 
offiithe fiies, oil clothngcovers: formsrain, 
linsey-woolsey suits or walking suits for 
cold weather, the services of an equine 
tailor to fit the harness, fine French 
flowers to decorate the bridles, and even 
sunbonnets of light striped muslin with 
fringe for the hottest days. 


Newport built its palaces with the help 

of McKim, Mead & White, Mount Desert had 
its forty-room cottages, Mrs. Jack erected 
a complete Venetian palace. And as George 
G. Tarbell recalled, in the 1890s "a few 
businessmen dared to live in Lincoln in the 
summer. And within my memory," he added, 
"in the wintertime you could count on one 
hand the number at the station." 


Lincoln was a farming town, and its few 
large estates were also farms. The rail- 
road had come through in 1844 but had not 
much changed the farming outlook. Elec- 
tricity was not provided townwide until 
1910, though street lights came earlier. 


Mrs. Helena Dee recalls when the street 
lamps were installed from the railroad to 
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the center of town, "We thought we had 


become a city!" 


Mr. Martin Welch took care of the lights: 

he built a high seat in his democrat wagon 
from which he could reach the lamps and fill 
them with kerosene. And his nice old black 
horse soon learned the route, and would 

stop at each lamppost, moving on when Mr. 
Welch whistled through his teeth and said, 
"Whir-whir, strew on to the next one." 


One of the earliest big handsome piles was 
built by Wm. A. Burnham in 1888, overlooking 
Fairhaven Bay. Here came Charles Francis 
Adams when the Quincy he loved had been "cut 
up and 'improved,' as the expression goes, 
by the building of well-nigh innumerable 
houses... I never now go there without, as 

I come away, drawing a breath of deep 
relief. When I enter it, I seem going into 
a tomb; when I leave it, getting back to 
Bincoin, 1t 1S a return to the sunlight and 
Paving air, 


This handsome house, with its water-powered 
elevator, was later torn down when taxes 


forced the heirs to choose between razing the 


house and selling the land. They kept the 


land. 


De Cordova's Castle 

Another extraordinary home for an extra- 
ordinary person rose on Julian de Cordova's 
property overlooking Sandy Pond. 


Julian de Cordova was born in New York City 
in 1851, the son of a Jamaican merchant 
father and an English mother, according to 
Herbert Levine's account. 
told a reporter for the Christian Science 
Monitor that he was born of Spanish parents 
and traced his ancestry directly to the 
Spanish explorer of the 16th century who 
discovered the Florida mainland. He added 
that he had several hereditary titles and 
was the only American permitted to stand 

in the presence of the king of Spain (“when 
there is one") with his hat on. 


"'But why mention these things?' he said 
when showing the correspondent through 
his house. ‘I am just a plain American 
citizen.'" 


De Cordova himself 
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The plain American citizen had started in 
business as a tea broker and in 1876 had 
married Elizabeth Dana of Cambridge. 


A photograph of the Lincoln home in those 
early years shows a large, brown-shingled, 
Victorian edifice harmoniously surrounded 
by trees, shrubs, and flowerbeds. 


"I had all these trees planted and the 
paths and drives laid out for pleasant 
walks," De Cordova said later. "My wife 
and I were always great walkers." 


Another photograph shows family and friends 
sitting on a porch facing the still-famous 
view, one lady comfortably ensconced in a 
hammock. A third shows their only child, 
Dana, driving an open one-horse shay as 

his father looks on. Holding the horse's 
head is the coachman, Rico Campobasso 
(possibly an uncle of present Lincoln 
resident Joseph Campobasso). 


De Cordova lost one fortune in the panic 
of 1886, regained it through investment of 
borrowed money, and made another by taking 
over the failing Union Glass Company of 
Somerville. He and his wife travelled 
around the world several times, acquiring 
"art treasures" of all kinds. 


To display them adequately, he converted 
the unassuming house on Sandy Pond into a 
chateau, covering the wood frame with 
gothic red brick, and adding turrets to 
simulate a Norman castle. Inside he 
built a grand double staircase from which 
one looked out through stained glass win- 
dows to a formal terrace. 


Here he assembled tapestries, statuary, 
alabaster, porcelains, bronzes, silver, 
ivories, and wood carvings from many per- 
iods, with a separate gallery for paint- 
ings. He commissioned an exact replica of 
the Alhambra for its ancestral associations. 


Sumner Smith, his long-time neighbor, re- 
calls that the De Cordovas pretty much ig- 
nored Lincoln people, and Lincoln people did 
not approve of the De Cordova style. Smith 
was a selectman during the period when De 
Cordova was arranging to give his estate to 
the Town. He recalls that De Cordova want- 
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CASTLES (cont. ) 


ed the Town to pay the rental of the safe 
deposit box in which he kept the deeds. 


De Cordova changed his original plan to give 
the estate and a fund for its upkeep. He 
left all to a trust, stipulating that the 
house and its contents were to be left 
exactly as they were but open to the public. 
This posed obvious difficulties: for ex- 
ample, there was only one toilet in the 
place. Furthermore, the art experts 

named in the will to catalog and evaluate 
the contents of the house were brutally 
frank about their value. There ensued 
litigation and compromise. The building 
was remodeled, and in 1951 the DeCordova 
and Dana Museum and Park was opened with a 
focus on contemporary art. 


In 1937 De Cordova wrote, "Many distant 
lands have I visited to procure the best in 
art to lay before Youth so that they, in 
turn, might become inspired to carry out 
their own hopes and dreams. Someday my 
castle will be opened as a museum dedicated 
to the Youth of the world.” 


Brendan 


The Ropes place off Bedford Road called 
Brendan was actually referred to locally 
as the Castle or Brendan's Castle, and was 
certainly the most castle-like of the Lin- 
coln large houses. 


Featuring native stone and stucco, it was 
built in the 90s,when the Ropes family was 
in Europe,and was thought to be a poor job 
of construction. Its 16 or 17 bég rooms 
were meant only for summer living; Ethel 
Mackenzie remembers it as cold and barnlike. 


The Ropeses had no children, and later the 
house was bought by a Mr. Manson, who was 
in the coal business. In the 1940s, Dr. 
and Mrs. John Peabody Monks acquired the 
property and tore down the Castle, using 
the foundation in part for the contempo- 
rary brick structure which still stands. 


Change Staved Off in 1900 
By 1900 technological progress brought new 


possibilities of change to Lincoln. The 
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legislature approved the building of a 
street railway, an electric trolley intend- 
ed to run along Route 2A or perhaps through 
the center of town, out towards Concord. 
Farmers who wanted to send their children 

to the high school in Concord more easily 
were all for this new development. The 
town's "rich men" were unanimously opposed. 
The vision of a thousand thugs from the 

city slums, decanted at the "places of 
amusement" to be established on the shores 
of Sandy and Walden Ponds and Fairhaven 

Bay, carried the day, and the street railway 
was voted down. 
more farms became estates and more mansions 
rose. 


Storrow House 

Truly a castle in its dimensions is the for- 
mer home of James Jackson Storrow and his 
wife Helen Osborne Storrow, now the main 
building of the Carroll School. Mr. Stor- 
row was a practicing lawyer and partner of 
the banking firm of Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Work on their 33-room houge began in 1904. 
Their son James J. Storrow Jr. has described 
some of the ‘construction. 


"We started with digging the cellar and that 
was the worst job. In those days rocks were 
hauled with a horse and team. The house was 
built in a big hurry and they had just as 
many men digging out that rock as they could 
get in there; aman every four feet all 
around. Actually, what they used were hay 
forks or manure forks. They were the only 
thing that could get hold of those rocks and 
chuck them in the cart." 


The house was built in such a hurry because 


Mr. Storrow wanted it for the 20th reunion 
of his college class. He didn't cut any 
corners, however. The interior structure 


was intended to be completely fireproof. An 
engine room was located on one side, and a 
battery room on the other to supply elec- 


recy. 


The Storrows were active, friendly people 
who antertained many guests and funded 
many community events. Christian Herter, 
who was a friend of young Storrow, remem- 
bers it as "that home of trust and affec- 
ciLGh. 


In the decade that followed, 
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Pleasures were home-grown in those days, 
and included long walks in the countryside, 
and in the evenings, music, reading aloud, 
bridge, or charades. 


Mrs. Storrow recalled that her husband al- 
ways enjoyed asking people to the house. 
"Tt was an exceptional Sunday when we sat 
down to dinner with less than fifteen at 
the table...Duzing the time our son and 
nephew were in college, from 1905 until 
the war, they were in the habit of bringing 
their friends to Lincoln for the weekends, 
and several times a year we had mixed par- 
ties, including the girls whom they were 
meeting at dances... The house was made as 
convenient as possible so that it would 
require the minimum of work to keep it in 
order. Our guests received very little 
service and were expected to wait on them- 
selves. It was claimed that more butlers 
were trained in Lincoln than anywhere 
else, all visitors being required to wait 
on table in turn." 


The Storrows provided a meeting place for 
the Boy and Girl Scouts with a camp for 
sleeping and fireplaces for a council ring. 
Mr. Storrow was one of the first Boy Scouts 
in this country, and Mrs. Storrow the first 
GiTniescouL. 


Mrs. Storrow was passionately fond of danc- 
ing. She was an early enthusiast of Eng- 
lish folk dancing and in 1914 helped to 
found the English Country Dance Society in 
this country. She persuaded Lily Roberts, 
one of Cecil Sharp's group of folk dance 
teachers, to come to this country to teach; 
Miss Roberts became Mrs. Richard Conant and 
a longtime Lincoln resident. 


She also loved ballroom dancing. William 
Preston recalls thst during the late 1930s, 
when Mrs. Storrow was in her seventies, 

she would sometimes invite them on short 
notice for an evening of dance. On a¥riv- 
ing, they would find a 4-piece orchestra 

to provide music for three couples, the 
Prestons, the George Wells, Mrs. Storrow, 
and the dancing instructor. 


The big house was obviously a happy one. 
Mrs. Storrow tells how she was once des- 
cribing the changes she would make if she 
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CASTLES (cont.) 

were building it over, when her husband 
said, "Do you want to know what I would 
do?) = should build tteexactiy7as: aise 


Middlesex Meadows 

One of the most colorful newcomers of those 
days was Alexander Henry Higginson, who 
founded the Middlesex Hunt, wrote many 
books on foxhunting, and eventually b e- 
came a master of foxhounds in England. He 
was the son of that Major Higginson (friend 
of Harvard and partner in Lee, Higginson) 
who founded the Boston Symphony. Major 
Higginson, a thoroughly understanding 
parent, once invited his son to his office 
for what might have been an ominous chat, 
since he opened, "Sonny, you're getting 
older, and I don't see that you're getting 
anywhere.” 


He ran over the various careers young Alex 


had already contemplated, that of naturalist 


and of Yachting Editor of the Globe. 


Then he asked if Alex wanted to go into 
business with the idea of becoming a part- 
ner in Lee,Higginson eventually. When 
Alex said no, he stated, "I didn*t think 


you would, and I'm not sure that I blame 
you. You would have to give up your 
yachting, and your hunting and all the 


pleasant things that country life brings... 


The other course is one that I wouldn't 
have allowed you to follow a few years 
ago, before you were married and before I 
had seen that you worked at your sport. 
You can live in your place at Lincoln; 
I'll build you a better house there some 
day, and you can lead the life of a coun- 
try gentleman. There are not many of 
them in America; the boys you know are 
either in offices or else they are good- 
for-nothing loafers. But you don't 
drink, you don't gamble, and you don't 
keep a mistress; and I can't see why you 
won't be better off leading the kind of 
life you like than any other way." 


The "better house" was patterned after an 
old manor house in Norfolk in England, 
great hall and all. The separate build- 
ings for dog kennels, stables, pigs, and 
hunt breakfasts, all "combined every mod- 


ern improvement with architectural beauty. 


He built so well that the estate (with 
some remodelling) today accomodates three 
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families of Adamses, the Langtons, the 
Rossonis, and the Atchleys. 


Italy th Page Road 

st is difficult to believe that a house as 
substantial as that now owned by Jens and 
Margaret Touborg was built in 1904 merely 
to be a summer home. 
from a villa in northern Italy that had 
appealed to the Osgood sisters, Katherine 
and Emily, on one of their European tours. 


Emily had never married, but Katherine was 
the widow of Benjamin Stackpole and had 
come to live with her sister following his 
death. 


According to Dr. Touborg, the house has an 
extremely solid foundation. The roof is 
of imported ceramic tile that was trans- 
ported by rail to Lincoln. One wing of 
the house had quarters for four servants. 
The carriage house has room for several 
horse-drawn vehicles, but beside it is 

a garage for an automobile, built at the 
same period as the main house, and equip- 
ped with a grease pit for servicing. The 
future of the horseless carriage may have 
been uncertain in 1904, but the Osgoods 
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made sure they were in the vanguard. 


When Mrs. Stackpole died, Emily Osgood 
lived alone in the house as a semi- 
recluse, with chain locks on all the doors. 
Her only entertaining was done on Sun- 
days after church, when men of the commu- 
nity were invited to play vdool in the 
billiard room to the left of the front 
entrance. The grounds were maintained 

by a Scotch gardener, Mr. MacLean, who 
planted the sunken garden now replaced 

by a swimming pool. 


After Miss Osgood's death during World 
War II, the main house was unoccupied 

for a time until it was bought by the 
Blacks in 1947. During the early 1950s 
it was the home of the Lincoln Nursery 
School (now at the Stone Church.) The 
property was purchased by the Touborgs 

in 1971. Their remodeling work on the 
servants' wing has been featured in House 


and Garden as an example of how to adapt 


living space to meet contemporary needs 
without destroying the dignity of the 
original design. 


(cont. 
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DeNormandie House on Weston Road 
Reminiscent of an English country es- 
tate is the hilltop residence of Laurence 
and Sarah Holden, designed by architect 
Eliot Putnam, and built in 1911 to be the 
summer home of Dr. Robert L. DeNormandie, 
Sarah's grandfather. At that time, the 
family wintered on Marlborough Street in 
Boston. In 1928 they were persuaded by 
son Jim to move to Lincoln permanently 

so they could participate in community 
affairs and here they have remained 

ever since. 


At that time Jim was living in his pre- 
sent home on Trapdelo Road, once owned by 
the Rev. James DeNormandie, a Unitarian 
minister who preached summers at the 
White Church. 


In the early 1900's large homes were not 
difficult for well-to-do families to 
maintain, for each provided for a staff 
of servants who were accommodated in 
separate wings or in apartments over 

the garage. Ellen DeNormandie Cannon 
(Mrs. Bradford)recalls that when she was 


young her family supported a staff of 
three maids, a chauffeur and two garden- 
ers, while a woman came in weekly to do 
the laundry. The yearly move to the 
country from Boston was a great event, 
with silver carried in baskets, lots of 
clothes in trunks and boxes, and the 
piano to be put in place. The DeNor- 
mandies led a quiet life in Lincoln. Dr. 
DeNormandie loved his gardens and grew 
all sorts of vegetables. He also raised 
chickens and sold eggs. 


World War II brought an end to this ex- 
pansive style of living. Fuel rationing 
made it impossible to heat a large house. 
The apartment over the five-car garage 
then housed the family, and the main house 
was left unoccupied. In 1946 Mrs. Cannon 
returned to Lincoln and moved into the 
Weston Road house with her husband and 
five children. "A marvellously warm and 
livable house, with beautiful woodwork," 
Mrs. Cannon comments. 
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Laurence and Sarah Holden and their fam- 
ily moved into the main house in 1976. 
Sarah, as well as her mother, has found 
the house very adaptable to family needs. 
"We notice now that we can see the Boston 
skyline - the John Hancock and the Pruden- 
tial." It doesn't seem like such a dis- 
tance from Boston to Lincoln any more. 


Gordon Hall 

Gordon Hall's architect was Frank Chouteau 
Brown, its builder was Robert Donaldson, 
father of Dr. Gordon Donaldson. It was 
patterned after buildings at Oxford Univ- 
ersity - an orderly style, with stately, 
pillared front entrance, and long equal 
wings. 


Donald Gordon and his wife Louise Ayer were 
married in 1904 and lived at first in Bos- 
ton. Donald Gordon was a Harvard man and 

a lawyer; Louise was from the Lowell Ayer 
family, owners of woolen mills. They soon 
bought property in Lincoln, seven acres 
(which in those days probably sold for 
about $360 an acre) and a house in which 
they summered until 1912. In 1913, con- 
strction began on Gordon Hall; during its 
building the Gordons took a trip around 

the world. They moved into the house in 
1914, continuing to acquire parcels of prop- 
erty that brought the estate to 177 acres. 


The personal touch of the Gordons was 
obvious throughout. They chose the 
dining room ceiling design from Mount 
Vernon, the hall wallpaper was Chinese, 
of a design found in the Governor*s Pal- 
ace in Williamsburg, Virginia; fossils 
were embedded in the stone floor of the 
entrance hall; in the ceiling of the 
study were representations of Welsh ter- 
rier heads and a bronze Welsh Terrier 
head formed a fountain on the sunporch; 
Mr. Gordon's initials were embossed on 
the downspouts and the sunporch grates. 
The rooms were spacious - the living- 
room would hold as many as 300 people - 
there were walk-in closets upstairs, 

and each bedroom had its own bath. The 
basement hald completely outfitted dark- 
rooms and workshops. 


The garage was as gracefully proportioned 
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as the house, built also in brick, and 
designed for six cars. The kennels for 
the favored Welsh Terriers, again brick, 
had tile bathing and combing areas, an 
office, and an operating rooom. The farm 
area included a beautifully built barn, 
the chicken house with a 600-hen’ capac- 
ity, tool and wood sheds, the milk house. 
There were ponds, walks leading to such 
things as a quiet birdbath bower, even- 
tually a tunnel under the road for safe 
passage from the main house to the farm. 


As early as 1906, Duncan Chapman came to 
Lincoln in the employ of the Gordons; he 
eventually became the estate manager and 
remained as such until the property was 
willed to the Massachusetts Audubon Soci- 
ety in 1955. It was he who planted the 
regal lily and peony beds that supplied 
the vases of Gordon Hall. He raised the 
turkeys on wire, off the ground, so they 
would not contract the blight that was 
killing local Turkeys. He occupied the 
place during summers when the Gordons 
stayed in Europe. He drove Mrs. Gordon 
in her carriage drawn by her horse "Ban- 
jo" to shop in Corcord. He became in- 
volved in every phase of the estate. 
Duncan Chapman still lives in Lincoln and 
is very generous in sharing his memories. 
He describes the mistress of the estate 
as a "great lady." 


All of the proceeding is indeed like a 
stage set with the actors in place. The 
livingroom, large as it was, was decor- 
ated in a comfortable rather than don't- 
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touch manner - and the two pet dachshunds 
were allowed on the sofa by the fireplace. 


The Gordons were great readers. One liv- 
ingroom wall was lined with books, many 
of them first editions and many handsome 
volumes that had been sent to London to be 
rebound. 


The Gordons enjoyed entertaining relatives 
and friends such as their Lincoln "neigh- 
bors," the Codmans, the Eveleths, Pierces, 
the Tarbells, and the Blodgetts. We can 
speculate how pleasant those occasions 
could have been with estate produce and 
flowers to offer guests. We know that the 
meals and preceding cocktail "hour" were 
very punctual. If dinner was announced 
for 6:30, it was served then. "Everything 
ran like clockwork; it made life very easy," 
we've been told. 


The pattern of life at Gordon Hall did not 
change much over the years. Town resident 
Lucia MacMahon is the step-granddaughter 

of Mrs. Gordon (her grandfather, C.P. Hath- 
eway, married the widowed Louise Gordon in 
1927). She vividly recalls Sunday dinner 
in the Big House at 1:00 o'clock sharp, the 
linen table napkins, the fingerbowls, Maude 
waiting on table... 


Certainly, the Gordons did not isolate 
themselves in their country grandeur. It 
is due to Mrs. Gordon*s interest in shar- 
ing Lincoln's natural wealth that so many 
of us now enjoy the estate, known today 


as Drumlin Farm. 
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SPRING TI 
by John A. Abbott 


When small clouds moving shadows cast 

on the bright, reawaking earth, 

swept clean by fresh March wind that melts 
the snow and ice from our rebirth, 


when wagon-wheels sink to their hubs 

in mud, and wagon has to go 

through roadside fields, wet but root-bound-- 
and rid, at tlast, of ducting snow. —, 


when Concord River's water is, 

while black and cold, with whitecaps flecked 
of myriad wavelets, and canoe 

must weather sharp gusts, we expect 


boys to be shooting marbles, 

girls to be skipping rope, 
and Mrs. Doherty's bulbs to blow, 
planted by her in Autumn hope. 


Note. During the Autumn of 1977, behind 
St. Ann's Church, in a garden which she had 
promoted, Mrs. Matthew H. Doherty and her 
assistants planted a wealth of bulbs to 
bloom in the’ sSpring@ope love. 2 could 
order ®5S0%oE thi sm 50 eofethatpesORoaetiic 
other--it was wonderful." (Mrs. Doherty, 
quoted by The Reverend William Gregory in 
his Lenten sermon, "Hope". ) 


SPRING II 
by John A. Abbott 


The carefree warbling of the dinosaur 

In Lincoln woods is heard, alas, no more. 
Happily, though, the beast is not extinct, 

We learn, but is by evolution linked 
Directly to the song-bird which enow 
Delights with warbling on the woodland bough. 


Notes. For songbird as descendant of dino- 
saur, see "Dinosaur Renaissance; Theory 
that Dinosaurs Were Warm-Blooded Ancestors 
Of Birds", “Ret. Bakker; ScientzrEerc 
AMEYICAan , (April elo l>, DD. 2seeeo. 


As major precedent for rhyming "“enow" with 
"bough," see Edward Fitzgerald, "The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam," in first edi- 
tion the eleventh, in later editions the 
twelfth, tetrastich. 
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SIX CRAZY LINCOLN PLAYERS prepare for "GIRL CRAZY" -- the Gershwins' sparkling musical 


in its 1930 version. Coming 
June 2 & 3, 9 & 10, at Brooks 


School, 8:30. 


Left to right: 

Lee Harrison, Jeanne Mahoney, 
Kelly Howe, Mike Farny, 

John Todd, Duncan Nelson 


CR 
aie 


 nez3-90< 


NEW YOUTH PLANS 
by Betty Smith 


’ The Youth Committee of Lincoln is to be- 
come separate from the Recreation Com- 
mittee on July 1. This has the blessing 
of the Selectmen and will be the subject 
of a warrant article for Town Meeting. 

It is anticipated that the $7400 which 

was allotted for youth under the Recrea- 
tion Committee will provide for salaries 
and expenses for this new committee. The 
current Youth Committee Chairman Jane Moss 
has organized this new approach. She says 
that her committee will work closely with 
town committees despite its autonomy. 


The Youth Committee will coordinate after- 
school activities and hopes to work with 
other youth-oriented groups, ranging from 
social to recreational. This past year 
has seen flourishing dances at Brooks on 
some Friday nights, and there have even 
been dancing lessons so the evenings would 
be more enjoyable. Currently a new Youth 
Director is being sought, preferably a 
Lincoln Resident or someone familiar with 


the Town "to eliminate six months’ orienta- 


tion" according to Jane Moss. The new 
director will organize short-range pro- 
grams with participants paying for each 
activity. The Youth Director may en- 
gage qualified people to lead these pro- 
grams. 


AN EVENING AT THE THEATRE 
by Mary Ann Hales 


Dinner and the theatre means a drive 
downtown and a dent in your pocketbook,right? 
Wrong. 


I discovered the other evening that 

the Minuteman Regional Vocational Technical 
School offers a fine meal and delightful ~- 
theatre, only minutes away from home. 


"Plaza Suite," which was the "No Exit 
Players" first attempt at straight comedy, 
takes place in one suite of a New York hotel. 
Each of the three acts features different 
guests who stay in the room. The cast 
carried off their parts well and it was 

easy to forget these were high school 
students rather than the characters they 
portrayed. The set, which was constructed 
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by the cast, was quite large and effective. 
Only one humorous moment was unintentional, 
the "bathroom door" refused to open and 
necessitated some quick thinking on the part 
of the actors in the midst of their per- 
formance. 


This production was another first for the 
company in that one of the students, 

Ron Guarnieri, directed the first act. 

(He also performed admirably in the third 
act as the irate "father of the bride™ whose 
daughter has locked herself in the bathroom 
on her wedding day and refuses to come out.) 
An outstanding performance was also given by 
Lincoln student, Emily Bobbitt. It was 
quite obvious that all of the cast had put 
many long hours of hard work into this pro- 
duction. Don't miss their next production 
during the coming school year. 


L.W.V. ENERGY VAN 
By Beverly Eckhardt 


The League of Women Voters Energy Display 
visited Smith School on Wednesday, May 10. 
As we arrived about 3 p.m., League mem- 
ber Pearl Kaplan was guiding Michael 
Spock of the Children's Museum through 
the area. 


We learned from Mrs. Kaplan that 

the Display had been provided by the 
State LWV organization, and that a 
number of the items of equipment had 
been donated by the companies pro- 
ducing them. The items displayed sug~- 
gested some of the means by which house- 
hold energy needs could be reduced or 
met in part, by techniques not requir- 
ing the consumption of fossil fuel. 


The day was sunny, so the exhibit had 
been kept outdoors, but a strong, cool 
wind was blowing and it had played 
mischief with some of the descriptive 
placards and small gadgets. It seemed 
to be perfect weather for the small 
windmill to be demonstrated. 


"Alas!" said Mrs. Kaplan, "there's 
something wrong with it - maybe one of 
the wires isn't connected." 
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ENERGY (cont.) 


The windmill was supposed to generate 
enough energy to illuminate a miniature 
lamp on the display panel, but although 
the arms were turning energetically, the 
lamp stayed dark. "Want to see it go 
on?" she asked, and pressed a switch. 
The lamp glowed from an alternate pow- 
er source - dry cells. 


We proceeded on to see a window quilt 
from Don Kent's Energy Center, a photo- 
voltaic cell that seemed to be working 
very well in making a cylinder rotate 
("the cells are very expensive because 
of the need for pure silicon wafers"), 

a Hydrohearth to place in the fireplace 
for preheating water entering the house- 


Turns on the lights in your hair 


Great News! 


We're now featuring Luminize, the exciting new shade-of- 
difference conditioning treatment that you've seen in 
hold water heater, and a solar heater Vogue and all the leading fashion magazines. 


to serve the same function. Along with You'll love Luminize. It brings out your hair's natura) 


highlights as it conditions. Leaves your hair radiant and 
glowing. 


Lincola Geauty Salou 


As we were completing our inspection, Lewis St Rea Jeanne Sokolowsk! 259-8361 


two ladies from Weston pulled in to 

pack the materials in the Energy Van for 
its trip to their display site and for 
demonstration on the next day. We asked 
Mrs. Kaplan how she felt the day had 
gone. 


these were two water resource conser- 
vers, a special showerhead and a toilet 
Eankwanserts. 


Whatever 
you 


want 
us to 


"A lot of Children came around and were 
interested, but not many adults stopped by. 
Our publicity could have been stronger, I 
guess," she said. We commented that it 
appeared that the development of alterna- 
tive energy sources was not too far along-- 
the items being exhibited seemed costly, 
cumbersome, or not working well. Mrs. 
Kaplan said that the League's energy 
studies had indicated quite a bit of pro- 
mise for solar cells, now that research 
was finding a means to cut production 
costs. 


"The big work ahead is to find improved 
means to store the energy so that it can be 

be used when the sun isn't available," Gl 

she stated. West Newton 
Savings Bank 
West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; 
Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510 


Letters & Comment 


Dear Freshmen, 


As you all prepare for your first year of 
high school, you are no doubt a little 
nervous and full of such questions as, 
“will I be acceptable to my peers, or will 
I have to go through life a reject anda 
wicked dexter?" Well, rest assured, there 
is at least one group within the school 
that just can't wait for your arrival. And 
no, it's not the teachers, it is the sopho- 
more class: Yes, that's right, last year's 
freshmen can hardly wait for someone smaller 
than them to appear on the scene. But take 
heart, they aren't that much bigger than 
you, it's the seniors that you have to 
worry about. 


You probably won't recognize a senior at 
first. They look just like a pair of giant 
knees, that is, until you look up. Seniors 
as a whole don't pay much attention to 
Freshmen, so all you have to do is avoid 
being stepped on. 


Here are a few other survival hints that 
also need not be taken seriously, that is 
of course, if you place no value on your 
life. First, don't go to the bathroom. 

If you are a boy, you will find this diffi- 
cuit any way, as they are almost all locked. 
Behind these doors lurk giant squid and 
other creatures of the deep that are cer- 
tainly unpleasant to face at 8:00 in the 
morning. Another rule is that one doesn't 
ever push a movie cart down the hall. The 
reason for this can easily be determined 
by resorting to the laws of physics and 
mechanics and analyzing what happens when 

a large heavy object filled with small 
movable parts hits the floor. Oh, and by 
the way, if you own a calculator, do not 
wear it on your belt. This is a high 
school, not a space age western where the 
quickest draw gets the most brownie points. 


The main reason that you are placed in 
school is so you will learn. Ina few 
cases this actually happens, but not often 
enough for you to worry about. The library, 
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you see, is not a study center, but a place 
for such fun activities as putting an un- 
checked book in with a friend's and watch- 
ing the library security system buzz at 
him in a very embarrassing manner. 


These are, of course, only a few of the 
perils that await you at the big high 
school. And they are, like most other 
perils at the high school, only a very 
small part real. Whether you are in the 
More Time in Class Program (known in some 
vague circles as Intensive Studies) or 
are an "A" student, you will no doubt re- 
ceive a certain amount of garbage from 
those above you. But don't worry about 
it, it's not that bad, and besides, ina 
few years you'll get your chance. As the 
old saying I just invented goes: The 
seniors kick the juniors kick the sopho- 
mores kick the freshmen who wait until 
they are sophomores. 


And with that I leave you, saying good luck 
and remember to dial 443-2323 for an ambu- 


lance. 
Sincerely, 


a warm, loving and com- 
pletely evil hearted 
ex-Senior. 


Signs*of the Times 


by Margaret B. Marsh 


Proliferation of people means prolifera- 
tion of signs. Wherever roads expand, 
for instance, signs multiply. Probably 
the worst local example is where Piper 
Road crosses Route 2 in Acton, a mon- 
strosity with lights, originally de- 
signed (?) with the Stop and Shop in 
view. The latter has vanished and Di- 
gital occupies the site, but the signs 
remain - red and white and 49 in number, 
apparently arranged so as to mystify 
the native and confuse the stranger. 
Wrong Way and Go Back in themselves 

are too much food for thought for the 
on-going motorist. 


Walden Pond is a sad example of a 
different kind - signs every few feet, 
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all saying the same thing. How many 
years of towing before these eyesores 
on that too rearranged landscape can 
be omitted? 


Such No Parking signs have an obvious 
single intent, at least. Where mul- 
tiple activities coexist, the result 
can be even less attractive. 


In any area where use increases, some 
planning is needed to forestall con- 
fusion and ugliness. At present be- 
tween Todd Pond Road and the Fire Sta- 
tion there are 17 signs on the West 
siae, -4°on) the, Bast. 


What is necessary for safety? How many 
are needed that say the same thing? 
Where should they be placed in relation 
to each other? Could they be coordi- 
nated into some more methodical and 
decorative pattern? They reflect the 
contradictory use and traffic patterns 
ofthe area. 1s: Mor too late tora 
sensible plan? 


: Bad thie ereepete 
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i an geome for Father’s Day 
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INTRODUCING: TULIP 

ONE SPRING EVENING IN '75 

THE MANY HATS OF ERNIE JOHNSON 
A FINAL WORD ON WILD FOOD 


A_BOUQUET FOR ELIZABETH DOHERTY 


by Barbara Duffy and Judy Gross 


There is a new garden in town, a flight of spring-blooming 
bulbs that lighted down in the "south hollow" of St. Anne's 
Church, Concord Road. Its author is Elizabeth Doherty. 

The garden is part of a landscape plan that has grown in 
Elizabeth's mind for several years; it is in the ground now 
because Elizabeth is a very persuasive person. She is also 
a worker, an authority on horticulture, rug hooking, book- 
keeping and tax forms, history, and human nature. If you 
wonder whether she has any connection with Doherty's garage, 
she does. She has lived in Lincoln for seventy-eight years 
and we here salute her. 


She was born Elizabeth Hunter in Newton in 1892 -- into a 
family of Scotch gardeners, she tells us. Her father came 

to Lincoln in 1900 to manage the Jaynes estate (now owned 

in part by the D'Autremonts). Mr. Jaynes owned a string of 
drug stores and used his property as a kind of showplace from 
which came the dairy products displayed at his ice cream 
counters. 


There were four children in her family, and her half-sister 
Jessie became Lincoln's first telephone operator. "She 
knew every man, woman, and child, and often knew what they 
were having for supper," says Elizabeth. 


In a tuberculosis scourge of the times, her father contracted 
the disease. The family managed to buy a thirty-five acre 
farm on Oxbow Road and when Mr. Hunter died, Mrs. Hunter 
supported the family by farming. Among their crops they grew 
strawberries which were trucked to the produce market in 
Boston. "I can remember coming home from school and picking 
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BOUQUET (cont. 


strawberries. I hated it," Elizabeth 
states. 


Family friend Mrs. Thomas Dee (Toppy) of 
Tower Road told us a story of Elizabeth's 
school days. She always had trouble with 
spelling. One of the most difficult words 
for her was “busy,” she couldn't under- 

° stand why it wasn't “bizzy." Miss Chapin 
eloth kits leaned down to her young pupil and said, 
"Elizabeth, when you are busy you are 


busy with business, and that is how you 
remember the spelling.” 


IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 


In 1910, she graduated from high school in 
Concord. She took business training (in- 
spired by Miss Chapin's words?) and worked 
for a time in a bank. In 1917 she married 
Matthew Doherty. He was eighteen years 
her senior. 


Matt was born into an Irish family which 
had come to Lincoln originally in 1855, 

He grew up in the family house behind the 
present Community Store. In 1905 he 
started a taxi service--with carts and 
horses. He carried the mail from the 
train depot to the post office as part 

of his service, and on days too bad for 
the carts he'd walk it. In 1910, he mo- 
dernized and put in Ford cars; in 1912 he 
began running the school buses. He served 
the town as fire chief for forty-five years. 


After Matt married Elizabeth he built the 
brick building on Lewis Street=--to serve 
at first as a livery stable and later a 
garage--and about the same time they built 
their first house on Tower Road. Toppy 
Dee's house is across the road, and she 
remembers that the Dohertys began garden- 
ing right away. "It was born in Elizae- 
beth, and Matt shared the interest." 
Their sons were born, Jim in 1918 and 
Bill in 1924, 


Hathaway 
KNIT CLASSIC 
The perfect combination 
for active sports. 
| 60% Cotton: 40% Polyester 
Easy care, fully washable. 
Machine wash.and dry 


During World War II, Elizabeth became a 
taxi driver. Mildred Porter manned the 
taxi telephone and left messages for Eli- 
zabeth all over town. It was not unusual 
for her to tell a customer, "Go stand on 
the corner and wave her down, she'll soon 
be comin' through." 


Concord Clothing Co. 


ess 


Son Bill served in the war and upon his 
return the taxi business was sold. Matt's 
eyesight was failing and Bill took over 
the management of the Lewis Street garage. 
Elizabeth did the bookkeeping. "I prac- 
tically lived at the garage. So much 
going on." 


One of her interests was St. Anne's Church. 
Matt was Catholic, Elizabeth Episcopalian. 
“We were a very ecumenical family--the 
Catholic men all married Protestant women." 
In 1950, she was named to the Vestry (lay 
governing body of a parish) and in 1953, 
she became its head or Senior Warden. She 
was the first woman senior warden in the 
Diocese of Eastern Massachusetts. "I 
don't remember doing anything particular.” 
However, it was during her tenure that St. 
Anne's. classroom wing was built. 


In 1952, the Dohertys built their present 
house on Tower Road. Elizabeth's interest 
in wildflowers developed here. When asked 
how she managed to turn woods into garden, 
she said, "I learned to take things out." 
When hearing about her landscaping plans, 
her Uncle Bill said, “Lizzie, you're just 
making an awful lot of work for yourself." 
She would say about herself: "I love to 
grub." 


The present "Doherty's" was built in 1967. 
From the start, Elizabeth was interested 
in appearance, in having a business estab- 
lishment that would fit in with the town. 
“Why does a garage have to look like a 
garage? Why not like any other establish- 
ment? Banks are planted, hospitals. If 

I had any advice to give vocational 
schools," she asserts, "it would be to 
stress the importance of appearance." 


The teenage helpers at the garage are 
sometimes surprised to discover that weed- 
ing is one of their chores. The garage 
puts on its finest dress in June with its 
roses and Korean dogwood. Elizabeth con- 
tinued to work at the garage until she 
was eighty, carrying on her bookkeeping 
activities, including quarterly tax re- 
ports and bids for school bus contracts. 
Although she now leaves daily affairs to 
others, she is still vocal about looks. 
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Elizabeth's interests are varied and a 
visit to her Tower Road house tells the 
story: a fire cheers her low-ceilinged 
living room; an amber, amethyst, cran- 
berry glass collection glows in the win- 
dows. Her St. Francis statue sits on a 
table with a collection of tiny wooden 
skunks at his feet. On the floor is one 
of her own hook rugs for which she cut 
and dyed the wool. Outside is her wood- 
land garden--dogwood, rhododendron, co- 
lumbine, hepaticas, cowslips, violets, 
trillium; some Planted, some "arriving" 
because they like it here. The visitor 
may be given the shears and invited to 
take as much branching material as he 
likes, or a spade to dig a tree seedling 
(how is it that her trees and shrubs 
produce so many babies?). At the back 
of the garden is the summerhouse, with 
its view into a fern-lined stream, which 
may be one of Lincoln's most peaceful 
spots. (Its christening wasn't peaceful. 
During the first family Picnic here, 
lightening rent two ancient trees nearby. 
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BOUQUET (cont. ) 


"What a shame,” we commented. "Oh, we 
just carried on," said Elizabeth. "Sherry 
lost her appetite, that was all.”) 


Those shears Elizabeth lends you will pro- 
bably come from the trunk of her car. 

She could run a garden shop from that 

car. You will usually find manure as a 
staple item there; says one friend, "there 
is so much manure in Elizabeth's car you 
could plant a garden there.” That car 
and its contents have seen a lot of ac- 
tion at St. Anne's Church in the past two 
years, and this brings us full circle to 
St. Anne's garden. Its execution is a 
good example of the Doherty style. 


It al) started with granddaughter Cindy's 
wedding--the first ever held at St. Anne's 
outdoor altar. This required a clean-up 

of the area--and why not adjust the altar 
and cross while we're about it--the grounds 
in general could use some clearing--let’s 
mulch the hillside--I'1ll bring some things 
from my garden. In her head the master 


plan developed. From her active typewriter 


flew lively letters requesting contribu- 
tions--suddenly there was a Landscape 
Fund and a Landscape Committee outdoors on 
their hands and knees. “We were all In- 
dians; Elizabeth was our chief," said one 
member. Last fall a thousand bulbs were 
planted “with hope and cranberry juice." 
Elizabeth brought the juice in that car-- 
also the chairs for the cranberry break. 
P. De Jager and Sons of South Hamilton, 
the bulb supplier, was so impressed with 
the quality and quantity of Elizabeth's 


Lee Weaver 
259-0749 


Lincoln Massachusetts 


order they plan to visit and photograph 
the garden this spring. 


The bulbs were tucked cosily in the 
ground before some of St. Anne's pari- 
shioners were quite aware of the pro- 
ject's scope. Had the plan gone through 
channels? But Elizabeth, the Scotch 
gardeners’ descendant, said: “You can't 
succeed by planting a few bulbs after 
church on Sundays. They must all go in 
at one time, Now." One parishioner com- 
mented, "Elizabeth does things head on-- 
she takes the direct route. She's a 
shaker-upper.”" 


Instead of reminiscing about the past, 
Elizabeth's eye is on the future. She 

was much more interested in telling us 

what she plans to do than about what she 
did. At the age of eighty-six, "Lizzie. is 
still making a lot of work for herself.” @p 


Now going to 
Boston fora 
hairdo isa 


Once if you wanted a really chic hair style you had 
to go to a salon on Newbury Street in Boston. Today, at 

Lincoln's new mall you have Capelli. And Capelli means 
hair, cut. designed, set and colored in the styles of today. 
Come and see us at Capelli — call for an appointment at 

259-0500. Mon. -Sat. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Thurs. 9 a.m. 
to9 p.m. 

Capelli. The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, MA 
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CIRCUMNAVIGATORS The leisurely sail around the world lasted 
from October 1969 to July 1975 when they 
The Wednesday morning audience at the Lin- returned to the same harbor from which they 


coln Public Library on April 12 heard had started so long before. After traveling 
Ranulf W. Gras describe his family's south to the Caribbean and passing through 
circumnavigation of the globe in their the Panama Canal, they crossed the Pacific 
yacht Merry Maiden and saw his many remark= to Hawaii where all took shore jobs for 

able slides of islands and oceans along a while to beef up their bank account. 

the way. . Then off to Polynesia and points west. The 


island of Huahine near Tahiti stands in 
their memories as the nearest thing to para- 
dise and the most difficult place to sail 
away from. (It may still be a paradise 
because of the French policy which forbids 
settlement by non-Polynesians. ) 


Merry Maiden sailed from Salem in October 
1969, skippered by Ranny Gras with his 
wife as first mate and navigator. Three 
of the Gras children were crew, Adrian, 
Robn, and Seaton, and were joined on oc- 
casion by their brother Gerry. 

In Tahiti they fell in with another ardent 
seaman who had sailed his own boat solo 
from Germany, Gerhard Diekow. By Rabaul 
they had decided to join forces, and by 
South Africa Gerhard and Robn left the 
boat and flew to Germany to get married. 
The remaining four Grases brought Merry 
Maiden home across the Atlantic. 


The family had scouted the eastern seaboazd 
for an appropriate boat and found it in 
this 52 foot ketch of Rhodes design which 
had been used both for cruising and ocean 
racing. She was in Florida at the time, 
and an exciting Easter vacation was had by 
family and friends getting acquainted with 
the boat on her voyage to Salem harbor. 

. A year on shore was enough for Seaton Gras, 
who found himself five like-minded shipmates 
.and took Merry Maiden back to sea for her 
second world-girdling voyage. Shipmates 
join the crew for a longer or shorter time 
and share the expenses. 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


Two young people from Lincoln have sailed 
with her in the Pacific. Richard King, of 
Trapelo Road, joined at Easter Island and 
is still on board. Jane Winchell, of 
Oxbow Road, has just returned, having 
spent her Antioch spring term learning 
about small-boat sailing in the Pacific. 


Would-be shipmates can call shorcbound 
Grases at 259-9514 for information. 


LINCOLN 
TOWN 
CAB 


LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 


VO-TECH DINNER THEATER 


Neil Simon's "Plaza Suite" will be shown 

at the Minuteman Regional Vocational 
Technical School May 4-6. On May 4 and 5, 
the play will be preceded by dinner at 6:30 


Tickets for dinner and/or the play will 
be on sale in the school Mall beginning 
April 25: $7.50, adults; $6.50, students. 
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VISITATION 


by Gina White 


You sleep 

after one of these winters, 
lying for days in drifts 

on my roof. 

A cold sorrowing sleep 

I can share now I know 

it will drain 

through my dreams 

and be gone for awhile. 

But death cannot keep 

this wild mothering down. 

It will always return. 

By November, I'll hear you 
mending and unmending holes 
in that tatter of leaves; 
hear Medea railing all night 
through the radiator pipes; 
hear the trees, like a chorus, 
rehearsing your winds. 

And I'll know that you’re wanting 
your children again; 

to gather them in’ 

by your wintering. 

Those, older even than I, 
missing and lost in siberias 
you never intended, 
countless as stars 

you cannot keep track of. 


You will hunt us all down 
with swarms of your snow, 

take us by storm 

Since that is your way. 

But, forgiving us our flaws 
in thickets of white, 

hushing our memories up 

with the silence of your song, 
you will pass 

through all the invisible holes 
we have left in our life. 


Even now in the spring, 

I can hear your full cry, 
lying on the sky 

like a lost scarf, 


calling all of us in. 


a 
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LINCOLN 
RICHARDSON 
DRUG CO. 


RICHARD E. SAMSON 
JAMES X. SAUNDERS 


CARMIN J. SPIRO 


HOURS 
Mon..- Fri.: 7:30a.m. - 8p.m. 
Sat.: 7:30a.m..- 6p.m. 

Sun.: 7:30a.m. - lp.m. 


% 
*% 
LINCOLN ROAD : 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS % 
% 
% 
i 
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WE DELIVER 
($15.00 minimum order) 


CASE DISCOUNTS 
(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 


Concord Center 


369-2604 
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INTRODUCING: TULIP 


by Mary Ann Hales 


Lincoln is definitely a one-mule town, 
and the only mule in town was purchased 
by Laura Perry. She spent only $420 
(some mules run as much as $3000) and 
brought her mule home to Lincoln and 
named her Tulip. 


The previous owner of this frightened 

and nervous animal had obviously mis- 
treated and overworked her--deep harness 
scars showed across her chest. Laura, 

in between her duties as Dog Officer, 
began the tedious process of winning 
Tulip's trust. Gifts of apples, long 
hours of grooming, and many gently spoken 
words finally convinced Tulip that Laura 
meant her no harm. Laura's Sicilian don- 
key, for whom Tulip immediately developed 
a strong attachment, was a great help. 
Tulip was calmer when her small companion 
was nearby. 


‘Laura has broken and trained many horses, 


but she quickly found that breaking in a 
mule required an entirely different ap- 
proach. Tulip could not be forced to do 
anything she chose not to do. Putting on 
a bridle became a contest of wills which 
Tulip won hands down. If Laura became 
angry, Tulip only grew more adamant in her 
stubbornness. The best approach to Tulip 
proved to be one of compromise and patience. 
Laura had to trick Tulip into doing what 
was required and work around problems ra- 
ther than meet them head-on. 


When the battles were over, Laura had a 
safe level-headed mount who had an easy 
comfortable gait and knew better than to 
step in holes or walk into trees. At 

meal times, Tulip ate only what she needed 
no matter how much was offered. Tulip 
participated in the Fourth of July parade 
and stood calmly afterwards as many people 
came over to examine this “living Float." 


PPPODPDPPSOPSOSOSSOCSOSOOSOS 
SOMETHING NEW IN LINCOLN! 


ACOMPLETE SHOE SERVICE CENTER 
HANDBAGS and LUGGAGE REPAIRED 


ORTHOPEDIC CORRECTIONS 
SHEEPSKIN ITEMS — ZIPPERS 


ALL LEATHER ITEMS REPAIRED 


The Cabbler & weet 


Lewis St. Lincoln (near tincoin Station) New Owner — Manager 259-O945 
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TULIP (cont.). 


Laura and Tulip made their "debut" at the 
Nashoba Valley Hunt Club this Fall. Mem- 
bers enjoyed watching Tulip breeze over 
difficult jumps and rough terrain. When 
I asked if Laura had to train Tulip to 
jump, Laura explained that mules are na- 
tural jumpers and are reputed to be able 
to clear 5 feet from a standstill. 


Winter found Tulip hauling logs from deep 
in the woods for Russell Barnes, the Con- 
servation Commission Land Manager. The 
depth of the snow made the use of machinery 
impossible, and the logs were too large 
for men to haul out. Tulip "knew just 
what to do," said Laura, and smoothly and 
effortlessly dragged the logs for miles. 
It was not all work this winter--Tulip 
pulled skiiers and toboggans over the 
snow and patiently stopped and waited if 
the lines became tangled in her legs. 


Laura would like to use Tulip for plowing 
this spring, and is shopping at auctions 
for the necessary harness and plow. Gar- 
deners might enjoy seeing our Lincoln 
mule turn over their soil for planting. 
(Call Laura if you're interested.) 


The next time you're at Codman Farm, 

check the back pasture to see if Tulip 

and her little friend the donkey are graz~ 

ing there. I hope that Laura fulfills her 

dream of finding a young mule to raise and 

train herself. Her enthusiasm and praise 

for Tulip are contagious. As Laura puts 

it, “They're completely different from 

horses and a lot more fun to ride." @&9 
stop by fora 


\ ( 
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Country Squire 
luncheonette 


The next time you're 
in Lincoln Center 


“GIRL CRAZY" IN JUNE 


The Lincoln Players are not sure what it 
portends for future Town Meetings, but 
they announce this week that (and it 
must be a great surprise for all of us), 
David Donaldson is Girl Crazy. Dis- 
guised as the young New York playboy, 
Danny, Dave will have a lead role in the 
new Players musical production scheduled 
for early June. Other starring players 
include Marsha Byrnes as Molly, the young, 
naive Arizona postmistress, Linda McConchie | 
as San Francisco Kate (a part originally 
played by Ethel Merman), Jean Mahoney as 
Patsy, a flashy easterner who enjoys a 
lively friendship with New York taxi 
driver Gieber Goldfarb, played in authen- 
tic Brooklyn style by Judah Schwartz. 
Faithfully following Kate along is her 
husband (more or less), Slick, played by 
Ron Davis, while the villain of the piece 
is none other than Duncan Nelson, last 
seen as Malvolio in the Players' produc- 
tion of Twelfth Night. 


And there's much more. Lee Harrison and 
Kelly Howe will play key roles, with song 
and dance thrown in, while British actor 
Roger Burton will be an authentic, college- 
educated American Indian. Mike Farney 

has his work cut out when, as Sam, he 

tries to snatch the heart of Molly from 
his friend Danny--and keeping everybody 
legal is our Mexican Police friend Reale 
played (of course) by Jim Arena. 


Singers and dancers there are many--these 
will include Susan Wheelock, Shelly 
Collingwood, Mark Scott, Susan Merry, 


Pec rere ee ewe aww wwe 


| Bridal Regialry | 
| We now have a Bridal Registry available 

for your convenience. j 
\"Something “Special | 
7 The Mall at Lincoln Station } 
) Lincoln Rd., Lincoin 259-0574 | 
| Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:C0 { 
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Ginny Lemire, Rob Todd, Roy Raja, Beth 
Piper, Judy Grosvenor, Sam Grobleski, 
Joanne Whitman, Ethel Farny, Janet Arm- 
strong, Joyce Hilsz, and Peter Meenan, 
Kelley Davis, D'Arcy MacMahon, and Betty 
Mason. 


Make a calendar note now: GIRL CRAZY, by 
George & Ira Gershwin, will be presented 
at Brooks School by the Lincoln Players 
on June 2,3,9, and 10. Direction, Jeanne 
Cousins; Music Direction, Pip Moss; Chore- 
ography, Lynn Donaldson; Sets & Costumes, 
Ellen Schwartz; Production, Stephanie 
Rolfe. And if you are not careful, you 
too may be helping somewhere in this 
lively revival of GIRL CRAZY. 


JOGGERS, WALKERS, AND STROLLERS 


The 1978 Greater Boston Walk for Hunger 
takes off from the Boston Common on Sunday 
morning, April 30. This 20-mile Walk is 
an annual event to raise funds for hungry 
people here in greater Boston and overseas. 
Last year over 3100 Walkers of all ages, 
races, faiths and footgear raised over 
$150,000 for the hungry and destitute. 


Not a walker? Then join as a sponsor and 
pledge as much as you can for every foot- 
felt mile. Nancy Caskey, 259-8870 (before 
7 a.m. or after 7 p.m.), would be glad to 
provide Walking Papers or information. 
Mrs. Caskey completed the 20-mile jaunt in 
1977, and she is eager to go this time. 


COUNTRY SQUIRE 


CLEANSERS 


BETHANY CALLING 


Bethany needs a responsible individual 
who has had some nurse's aide training 
or a nurse who would like to get back 
into the field. The salary is $30 a 
night, Friday and Saturday nights from 
8:30 p.m. to 7:30 a.m. The duties are 
limited to care of the older sisters, 
so there is time to nap. 


Also, Bethany would welcome contribu- 
tions of the following: leftover 

4 or full packages of wool rug yarn 
from latch hook kits; children's books 
in good condition at K-4th grade level 
with high interest level; and flea- 
market items and baked goods for the 
Strawberry Festival to be held June 4. 
For any further information, call Judy 
Hinds, Director of Volunteers at Be- 
thany, 259-9800, or 263-4571 in the 
evening. 


Bring a touch 
of Spring Qh ov. 
Into your home 
with a new lamp 
or lampshade 


from 
CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 Walden Street, Concord Center 
369-2597 — Open 10 -$ 
We repair and refurbish lamps 
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NATURE'S WAYS 
by Wayne Hanley 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 


Almost every wet spot in southern New 
England now has its chorus of spring 
peepers. 


These tiny tree frogs make the air ring 

as though every damp back yard contained 
a carillon. Their numbers run into the 

millions. Yet no human knows where the 

peepers have spent the Winter! Few mys- 
teries involve such a tremendous volume 

of numbers, 


Dr. James D. Lazell, Jr., on whom I rely 
for all things froggy, gives the conserva- 
tive estimate of 1500 spring peepers con- 
centrated on each swampy acre. Actually 
the acre that he is using as a measure is 
a Cape Cod swamp acre. One must remember 
that only the gentlemen peepers sing. And 
there are ladies present--which makes the 
Singing worthwhile. So if you have heard 
the tinkling song of the peeper from a 
really wet acre, remember there are silent 


peepers present also. To keep his guess 
within bounds, Dr. Lazell allows only half 
as many lady peepers as gentlemen peepers 
to the acre. 


By extending his one acre into the 350 
square miles of prime breeding marshes and 
ponds on the Cape, Dr. Lazell figures we 
are dealing with 96 million spring peepers 
on the Cape alone. 


That's an awful lot of frogs to vanish 
each year. But it is only a beginning. 
Between the St. Lawrence Valley and the 
Gulf of Mexico, there are so many spring 
peepers that Dr. Lazell believes they may 
be among the most abundant of vertebrate 
animals. Although packaged in one-inch 
capsules, the frog flesh must run into 
millions of tons. And nobody knows 
where all this protoplasm hops to for 
the Winter. 


"For me," says Dr. Lazell, “this is one 
of the great unsolved biological puzzles." 


¢? 
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259-9104 


LINCOLN 


AND OTHER WEST OF BOSTON TOWNS 


CYY 
Barbara V1. O'Brien 


REALTOR ae 


At The Depot 
SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 


Lois M. Alexander and Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 


259-9152 
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ONE SPRING EVENING IN '75 

by Ruth Hapgood 
The evening was clear and cool, and the 
nearly full moon rose at a quarter of eleven. 
After the short winter, mud season had 
cleared early. Farmers had started their 
Plowing -- fruit trees were in blossom -- 
and the roads were passable again. Many 
a young man was out courting his girl, 
among them young Dr. Samuel Prescott who 
left Miss Mulliken's house in Lexington 
and started his 6-mile ride home well after 
midnight. 


On the winding dirt road back to Concord, 
he overtook two riders who had obviously 
come some distance, Paul Revere and Major 
William Dawes, bringing the news to Concord 
of the British march and its aim, the can- 
non and stores in Concord. 


Prescott, another "high Son of Liberty," 
joined them in giving the alarm at the farms 
they passed. In one they found Lincoln 
Minuteman Nathaniel Baker, also out court- 
ing that night, who rode home to South Lin- 
coln giving the alarm as he went. 


Ahead of them in Lincoln lay a British 
patrol, already holding prisoner three 
Lexington “Minutemen who had ridden out to 
find out what had become of them. Seeing 
two officers on the road ahead, Revere 
shouted to his companions to help him cap= 
ture them, but as they came up, the rest of 
the British patrol came into view. 


Dawes turned back abruptly and bluffed his 
pursuers into letting him get away by rid- 
ing up to a farmhouse and shouting to his 
"men" to help him capture the pursuers. 

He halted to abruptly that he fell off his 
horse and lost the watch from his pocket, 
but the British were fooled and drew off 
--and the following day Dawes returned and 
picked up his watch. 


Not so fortunate were Prescott and Revere, 
taken prisoner by the British detachment. 
But knowing pretty well where he was, Pres- 
cott jumped his horse over a fence and dis- 
appeared into the backwoods, while the Brit= 
ish kept fast hold of Revere. Circling 

. round, Prescott came to the back door of 


Sergeant Samuel Hartwell's house (the Hart- 
well Farm, now burned down) and brought the 
word to this officer of Lincoln Minutemen 

before dashing on to Concord with the news. 


Hartwell sent his wife Mary running through 
the moonlight to neighbor William Smith, 
captain of the Lincoln militia and a brother 
of John Adams’ wife Abigail. It was Cap- 
tain Billy Smith who came galloping into 
Lincoln center to rouse our town. The 

bell that Joseph Brooks had given twenty 
years before rang the alarm from the meet- 
inghouse steeple. Two Lincoln companies, 
one of militia and one of Minutemen, res- 
ponded and marched off to Concord where 
they were the first from outlying districts 
to reach the North Bridge. 


Meanwhile the British headed back toward 
Lexington with five prisoners: Revere, 
three Minutemen, and a one-armed pedlar 
who had strayed into their hands. Passing 
the Nelson farm on Nelson Road, they were 
accosted by Josiah Nelson whose wife had 
thought they were farmers out early for 
market. This gained Lincoln Minuteman 
Nelson a slash on the head, but did not 


_stop him from carrying out his assigned 


duty if the British ever came, which was 
to ride north and alarm Bedford. 


And_ today 
On April 15th the capture of Paul Revere was 


reenacted at the spot it took place. Paul 
Revere in the person of Anthony Mrugala 
came galloping along with his companions, 
to be halted by British officers Rita Call, 
Meriam Arlan, Debbie Walsh, and Faye Har- 
ned. Lora Wallis playing Dawes duly turned 
back and escaped, while Prescott, played 

by Marie Zegwyn, seized his moment to es- 
cape into the orchard. 


Some years Prescott has actually leaped 

the stone wall. But it is early in the 
season to have horses well in hand. Part 
of current legend is the year the British 
horses ran away and the Americans galloped 
after them toward Concord. Susan Avery's 
horse once jumped clean over a Volks- 
.wagen "bug," and one year when Leslie Korn- 


a» 
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ONE SPRING EVENING (cont. ) 


feld was playing Revere she had her leg 
broken by a horse's kick just before the 
performance. Her costume was peeled off in 
the Emerson Hospital emergency room and 
rushed to the understudy who rose to the 
occasion in classic style. 


This year's back-up rider, Jean Kelly, 
unfortunately ran into some of this 

trouble when her horse reared and fell with 
her, but she was not seriously hurt. 


On April 16, a ceremony at the Revolu- 
tionary Graves was attended by Lincoln 
Minutemen, the British Vice-Consul Mr. 
John Scholefield, and a service was lead 
by the Revs’%; William Gregory and Harold 
Bend Sedgwick. 


This was followed by a tea at Pierce 
House given by the Lincoln Historical 
Society. 


The present captain, Robert J. Kelleher, 
presided at the Paul Revere reenactment, 
while the narration of events was done by 
Robert A. Cunningham. First Lieutenant 
Rodney Moss staged the whole performance. 


In the evening the next bit of history 
featured the arrival from North Lincoln of 
Captain Billy Smith, galloping down on 
that April 19th morning to give the alarm. 
The rider this year was Robert Lenington, 
standing in for John Carman who is cur- 
rently on crutches. The bell of the First 
Parish sounded the alarm, and just in case 
it proved as recalcitrant as the previous 
year, a standby bell from a steam loco- 
motive was borrowed from Varnum Mead. 


Monday the 17th was the State holiday and 
the day of the Concord parade, so Lincoln 
Minutemen took up where they left off, 
mustered in the freshness of dawn on Mon- 
day morning, and marched off along their 
historic route to the fight at Concord. 


259-8644 


earmain 


associates inc., realtors 


OLD TOWN HALL, LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
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Our Minutemen 

Lincoln Minutemen were organized in 1966 
and made their first ceremonial appearance 
in the July 4th Parade of 1967. Open to 
all Lincoln men 16 to 60 (as in earlier 
times), the organization is reimbursed for 
out-of-pocket expenses by the Celebrations 
Committee, and otherwise supports its 
activicites by small membership dues. 


The Fife and Drum Corps that accompanies 
them is open to any town young people, and 
instruction can be provided. Members also 
visit the schools in costume and talk about 
the times of the original Minutemen. One 
year they talked to 800 to 1000 school- 
children. 


Lincoln's Fife and Drum Corps shared with 
several others in making a recording for 
the Bicentennial, whose royalties help 
their budget considerably. @&9 


REDCOATS TODAY 
by Margaret Marsh 


Of course there were two sides to the Re- 
volution, but who has stood on the other 
side? 

The Bicentennial encouraged into spate 
what was already a flood of Revolutionary 
reenactments and brought into present 
being the 10th Regiment of Foot in oppo=- 
sition to the many companies of Minute- 
men recreated in the past twenty years. 

I do not know what has been the experience 
of these redcoated adversaries as they 
appeared on 20th century village greens, 
or walked into the Colonial Inn after the 
Battle of the Bridge. 


Still, they are armored in red coats, and 
the reaction to the red coat is almost a 
certainty. A horse and rider conven- 
tionally garbed draw smiles and friendly 
noises as they move along a road. Let 
the rider be attired in red coat and 
cocked hat, however, and the smiles change 
to frowns and glares. In an instant is 
reborn the outrage of the children on 
Boston Common, their slides spoiled by 
ashes dumped by British soldiers, and the 


term "Lobsterback" is ready on everyone's 
lips. 


And the lone horseman riding quietly along 
to his reenactment of the capture of Paul 
Revere in Lincoln has suddenly slid into 
the minority. He is isolated and in an 
unfriendly countryside--no longer at home. 


Never say that reenactment is not real. 
Every year in the meadow where the old 
North School (later National Park head- 
quarters) used to stand, four mounted 
British officers emerge to take up their 
post to bar the road to Concord, anda 
crowd waits for the capture of Paul Re- 
vere and the escape of Dr. Prescott. As 


' the red coats are glimpsed through the 


trees and the horses move directly toward 
spectators, there is a thrill of reality, 
of being there, and a brief clutch of 
fear at the throat. 


Several years ago on this occasion, as 
the four costumed officers waited near 
the Lincoln dump for their cue to move 

on stage, they were closely surveyed by 
a State Police Officer posted to keep 
cars from emerging from the dump onto the 
18th century scene. Standing with arms 
akimbo and lowering brows, he presently 
said, "You're going to lose, you know." 


The Lobsterbacks did know. Qf, 
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Doherty’s Garage, Inc. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


WILLIAM R. DOHERTY 
Pres 


LINCOLN RO. 
LINCOLN, MA. 01773 
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LINCOLN A Wide Variety of Desirable Homesites in Every Part of Town 


1. Acorn Lane: Site of the Old Middlesex Canal: 
contains an abundance of wildlife. Several out- 
standing building lots. $115,000. 


2. Beaver Pond Re-" ice lot in superior 
LD 'd. Favorable con- 


location, corr. ol 
tours, some f -. ywner retains right. 


of plan appro.” =... S $38,000. 


3. Granville Road: 1.39 acres on a cul-desac - 
overgrown and in need of clearing, but In a 
prized area. Conservation land nearby. 
$45,000. 


4. Goose Pond Road: Two acres providing both 
privacy and a fine neighborhood; only remain- 
ing site in the immediate area. Upper Forties. 


5. Old Sudbury Road: Over ten acres with ex- 
citing potential for cluster development. Pine 
grove and meadowland. Property includes 
small 4 bedroom home. MLS $115,000. 


6. Page Road: Nearly 3’ acres of seclusion in 
an excellent area. Small stream lends itself to 
development into a pond. MLS. $55,000. 


from this tw 
wooded lanc 


7. South Grea? > LD ess to Farrar Pond 


f rolling and nicely 
~- v3U,000. 


8. Trapelo Road: Close to the center, this 
splendid lot is two builder’s acres in size and 
offers a lovely knoll for your homesite. Adjoin- 
ing Conservation land. $50,000. 


9. Trapelo Road: Near Page Road - two lots 
available - both over an acre. Deep water and 
perc tests completed. Owner retains right of 
plan approval. MLS Asking $60,000 each. 


THE MANY HATS OF ERNIE JOHNSON 
by Lucile McMahon 


Building Inspector, Overseer of mainte- 
nance, repairs, and remodeling of town- 
owned buildings, Police Officer for the 
Planning Board and Conservation Commis- 
sion, agent for other Boards, a member 

of the Fire and Police Departments, 
Sealer of Weights and Measures--these 

are the principal official roles assigned 
to Ernest Johnson by the Board of Select- 
men. 


His fifteen years as Building Inspector 
have contributed to the expertise which 
qualifies him for the other roles, some 
of which have been recently assigned to 
him. 


He has full jurisdiction over all new 
construction, except for the Board of 
Health's control over site and sewage 
plans. Once the sanitary aspects of the 
site, including percolation tests, and 
the proposed plans have been certified 

by the Board of Health, Johnson takes it 
from there. The site and proposed con-: 
struction plans must adhere to the zoning 
by-laws and to the State Uniform Building 
Code which incorporates sound building 
principles. Wiring and plumbing are cer- 
tified by separate inspectors under his 
supervision. 


But his job does not end when the in- 
spections result in an occupancy permit. 
If flaws in any construction become evi- 
dent to the property owner--as, for ins- 
tance, a leaky roof--he may be called in 
to make another inspection and to write 

a letter to the owner analyzing the prob- 
lem. This may result in a lawsuit, at 
which he may be called to testify as an 
expert witness. Such has been the case 
recently with the Lincoln Woods condomi- 
niums. Ernie deplores the amount of time 
this takes, but optimistically sees the 
experience as beneficial to the Town in 
future projects. 


The building inspection job has grown in 
magnitude since the Commonwealth ruled 
_ that all buildings in a town, including 
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schools, churches, museums, rest homes, 
even Massport, are the local inspector's 
responsibility, except for buildings ac- 
tually owned by the state, of which there 
are none in Lincoln. 


This year the Selectmen asked him to take 
over the maintenance and repair of all Town 
buildings, a job which was previously di- 
vided among various boards and the Town 
administrator. In the past the lack of 


' long-range planning and budgeting and of 


experienced engineering supervision have 
resulted in under-estimates, over-runs, 

and accumulated depreciation. The Se- 
lectmen decided that maintenance of the 
Town's considerable investment in build- 
ings should be delegated to a knowledgeable 
person in whom they had confidence. 


_ The 1978 Town Meeting voted $38,300 for 
_ repairs to the Town Hall, Town Barn, and 


Fire and Police Stations. The request to 
fund other needed repairs was withdrawn 
pending further research; after these 
needs are detailed and estimated, other 
funds will probably be requested at the 
special Town Meeting in June. 


"Sealer of Weights and Measures" is a 
state-mandated position which, unlike that 
of "Measurer of Wood and Bark," for which 
it originally was a counterpart, has an 
ongoing function. In the charter which 
Lincoln received from the Commonwealth, 
the Selectmen are charged with appointing 
a Sealer of Weights and Measures to make 
an annual check, against a given state 
standard, of liquid measures and weights 
used by every vendor in town, and to cer- 
tify these measuring devices by a seal. 
In former days, this was a volunteer job; 
in the memory of present Lincolnites it 
was carried out by Andrew Dougherty, far- 
mer, who lived on Old Winter Street and 
served as part-time Fire Chief. More re- 
cently, Thomas Coan of Lincoln Road and 
later his son Stephen carried on, assisted 
by agents from the state who supplied the 
necessary testing devices. 


An antique scale remains in the attic of 
the Library and may be on display in the 
future. The ancient Lincoln weights and 
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MANY HATS (cont.) 


Lincoln Travel Service 


measures were thought to be there but seem 
to have disappeared. Their loss is only 
in their historic value, because much more 
sophisticated measurements are required 
today, including the metric weights used 
by a pharmacy. 


: ae YOUR 


>> 


Vacation 


When Lincoln's population exceeded 5,000 
and the Attorney General ruled that Hans- 
com’s military housing facilities were 

to be included, the Sealer's job became 

a much bigger one, and primarily Lincoln's 
reponsibility. The annual check of all 
gasoline pumps, oil delivery trucks, 
scales in retail stores, roadside stands, 
etc., is estimated to take three weeks of 
eight-hour-a-day work. Fees set by the 
State are charged each vendor and accrue 
to the Town's general revenue, returning 
about one-half the cost of labor involved, 
if paperwork is also considered. 


Business 


The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
Tel: (617) 259-8168 


Would a regional or state Sealer spare the 
town this extra expense? Johnson doesn't 
think it is worth worrying about; perhaps 
j it would be a good idea for the State to 

j raise the fees to offset the cost. But 

in comparison with the challenges of his 

jy other jobs, the Sealer's is a small hat 
indeed: a mere ear-muff. i J 
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GASOLINE 
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259-9000 


GAIL RANSOM IN FIRST PARISH RECITAL 


Gail Ransom, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion at the First Parish Church in Lincoln, 
will present an unusual concert at the 
Stearns Room, First Parish Church,on Sun- 
day evening, 30 April, at 7 p.m., in the 
sixth and final concert of the series. 


Gail is a soprano, guitarist, composer, 
voice teacher, leader of groups from 
children to Senior Citizens. Music to 

be performed will be chosen from works 

by leading 19th and 20th century com- 
posers, and some written by Gail herself. 
(Note: the 7th concert,which was to have 
been given by the Leonard Moss and Pip 
Moss family,has been postponed until the 
Fall.) 


24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


448-5900 


GROTON, MASS. 


WINNERS AGAIN 


Minuteman Vocational-Technical High 
School participated recently in Voca- 
tional Week at the Burlington Mall and 
carried off two prizes. The Horticul- 
tural Department won the second prize 
of $300, and the Heating, Ventilating 
and Air Conditioning Department (whose 
display included a mini=skating rink 
right in the Mall!) received one of 
two honorable mention prizes of $100. 


As if these prizes were not enough for 
one week, Vo-Tech captured five gold 
medals in the State Skills Olympics 
sponsored by the Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America. Winners in this 
nation-wide competition will travel to 
Birmingham, Alabama to compete there. 


Two Lincoln students won bronze medals: 
John Panetta in the Small Engine Com- 
petition and Karen Davidson in Cosme- 
tology. 


CODMAN HOUSE IN FLOWER 
Lincoln Garden Club REMINDER: 


May 17, noon to 4 p.m., box lunch, advanced 
reservations for $6.50 tickets necessary 


May 18, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., refreshments all 
day; advanced-reservation tickets, $2.50 
general admission, $3.00 at the door. 


Send check and self-addressed envelope to: 
Box 191, Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773. 


NOTES FROM C.0O.A.L. 


Don’t forget, if you receive this in time, - . 


to call Clifford Bowles, 259-8196, or 
Margaret Kirkpatrick, 259-8258, for reser- 
vations on the bus for the April 24 trip 
to the SCIENCE MUSEUM. The bus leaves 
Lincoln Mall at 1l a.m. Reservations 
should be made by April 20. 


April 27--Social Afternoon with Games 
Pierce House, 1:30 p.m. 
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The Program after the 60+ Health Clinic 
on May 16 will be: “The Tall Ships and 
Others", a slide program by Shirley R. 
Grahame, Boston Gas Consumer Lecturer. 
This starts at 11 a.m.--all ages welcome. 
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THE WINDOW SHELFe-the ideal solution for plant 
display in any window. Set-back design allows 
even light distribution and easy access to 
window behind. Adjustable hardwood dowel 
shelves support up to 25 lbs. Easy to assemble 
and install--just mount two eye screws and set 
unit in place. Won't mar woodwork. $11.95. 


_ Placewares’ 


13 Walden Street, Concord, MA O1%2 (617)369-1590 
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A FINAL WORD ON WILD FOODS 
by Elizabeth Slayter 


One of these days, the dandelions will be 
coming up at last. This year, don't just 
eradicate them--eat them as well! 


The first tender shoots make excellent 
salad greens, but then, and later also, 

you may prefer to boil and butter. Al- 
though dandelions are at their best in 
earliest spring, before the first flower 
stems appear, the leaves make an acceptable 
cooked vegetable all through the month of 
May. 


No trouble finding this wild food, al- 
though you may have to hunt around just a 
little for the rankly-growing specimens 
which are preferable to those stubborn 
survivors on the lawn. The removal of 
straw and grit is the tedious part. Soak- 
ing, picking-over, and several rinsings 

are required, so it is an economy of effort 
to collect a large batch of greens and 


MIRRO FRY PAN 
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APRIL BARGAINS OF THE MONTH 


Scotts Seed & Turf Builder 
Ortho Insecticides Fertilizer of all kinds 


COW MANURE 
GardenTools Hoses Lawn Spreaders Wheelbarrows 


259-0652 


freeze some of them. (Blanch fivTstr as 
for any frozen vegetable.) 


Both the green leaves and the white sub- 
terranean 'crowns' may be eaten. Euell 
Gibbons recommends serving the latter in 

a salad with onions, bacon bits, and 
chopped hard=boiled eggs. Cooked dande- 
lion crowns are splendid in omelettes also. 


For a cooked green, the early leaves are 
simply boiled about five minutes and served 
with seasonings and butter. Later in the 
season, the developing bitter taste is 
reduced if you drain after about three 
minutes’ boiling and cook till tender in 
a second batch of boiling water. Fora 
real up-country vegetarian supper, follow 
the directions in Putting Food By for 
"Dandelion Greens, Potatoes and Cornmeal 
Dumplings." 


Wine-making is another interesting fate 
for the dandelion. First, find a field 
spangled with yellow stars, for each batch 


HARDWARE 


Lawn & Turf Center 
The Mall At Lincoin Station 


Reg. $14.99 Now $9.98 


LIME 
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takes a gallon of blossoms. Pour a gallon 
of boiling water over the de-stemmed flowers, 
and let stand for three days. (The brew 
is unappetizing at this stage, but take 
heart--it improves later!) Strain out the 
blackened remains of the dandelions and 
add a broken-up cake of yeast, three pounds 
of sugar, three cut-up oranges, and three 
cut-up lemons. A ginger root may be in- 
cluded as well. Cover, and allow to fer- 
ment for three to four weeks, depending on 
the temperature. Strain, bottle, and cork 
tightly. (If you have saved bottles that 
held sherry or port, you won't have to 
fiddle with fitting new corks.) The wine 
should age for six months at the very 
least. I have always been cautious and 
stored it in the refrigerator, but this 
precaution is probably unnecessary. To 
date, we have had no explosions. The 
product may not rival Harvey's Bristol 
Cream, but it is an enjoyable light- 
colored, distinctively flavored beverage-- 
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and surprisingly alcoholic! 


Coffee substitutes have never seemed very 
appealing, but this year they might be 
well worth experimenting with. Allegedly, 
dandelion coffee is superior stuff. It's 
made by roasting the roots in a slow oven 
for about four hours. By that time, they 
are supposed to be brittle and dark brown 
throughout. The roots are ground and 
brewed, using a little less than the equiva- 
lent amount of regular coffee. Unlike the 
rest of the plant, the roots can be used 
at any season. 
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Last year, in Maine at least, there were 

no chokecherries to be found, but normally 
August brings an abundant crop of this 
seldom-appreciated fruit. Chokecherry 
trees, bearing their small fruits on long 
racemes, are common in Lincoln and through- 
out New England. They occur particularly 
along the roadsides. When raw, the cherries 
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WILD FOODS (cont.) 


Boil equal parts of chokecherries 


are impossibly bitter and astringent; cooked, and water until the fruit is soft. 


the attractive deep red remains, and the 
taste mellows. 


Pitting a batch of chokecherries is an ex- 
cellent excuse for enjoying a day outdoors. 
The cherries will stain your fingers, but 
the brown tinge isn't persistent. These 
small fruits are mostly stone, however, so 
don't attempt to produce pitted fruit in 
quantity unless you have some taste for 
the monotonous. 


Avoid swallowing chokecherry pits, for they 
contain toxic amounts of cyanide. . . or so 
it is said. How, then, to account for the 
chipmunk who became my partner on a day 
when I pitted a large kettleful? (Wild 
animals do avoid locally growing poisonous 
plants, don't they?) We thought the chip- 
munk might fancy the remnants of cherry 
pulp, but he proved to be interested only 
in the stones. Flat-pouched, he emerged 
from the forest and stripped off the pulp 
with an efficiency I could never match. 
Meanwhile, he stuffed stone after stone 
into his cheeks until the pouches were so 
bloated he cound scarcely navigate. We 
counted; each time, the chipmunk crammed 
in 200 stones, more or less, before he 
staggered away to his hiding place! Was 
he only using the pits as a building ma- 
terial? Was he intent on suicide? ... 

or are chipmunks cyanide-proof? Certainly, 
there was one of that species on hand to 
greet us the following spring! 


The sensible thing to do with chokecherries, 


no doubt, is something that avoids pitting 
them. The cherries can be boiled with a 
minimal amount of water, strained through 
a jelly bag, and combined with half the 
volume of sugar. After 5 to 10 minutes' 
further boiling, a beautiful syrup is 
formed. 


Either pectin or combination (1:1) with 
apple juice must be resorted to for jelly- 
making. My own experiment with choke- 
cherry jam was unsuccessful (despite the 
Certo, I ended up with an attractive top- 


ping for ice cream) but here is a recommended 


recipe for Chokecherry Jelly: 


Strain through a jelly bag. To 

3 cups juice, add 64% cups sugar. 
Mix and bring to a boil over high 
heat, stirring constantly. Pour in 
a bottle of liquid pectin and boil 
rapidly for one minute. Remove 
from heat and stir for five minutes 
before pouring into hot glasses. 
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If, however, you opt for the tedious, there 
are delightful things you can do with the 
pitted fruit. For example, stir half a 
cup of cherries into a coffee cake batter 
made with two cups of Bisquick. I have 
tried chokecherry pie, once, but that was 
rather too much of a good thing. Odd as 

it may seem for a low-pectin fruit, 

cooked chokecherries have a tendency to 


set in a heavy gelatinous paste. Thus, 
they are best mixed with other ingredi- 
ents, as in the Chokecherry Pudding re- 
commended by Karl Knutsen in Wild Plants 
You Can Eat (Doubleday, 1975): 
Pour two cups of scalded milk 
over one cup of bread crumbs. Add 
a pint of chokecherries, 1 table- 
spoons of butter, a pinch of salt 
and two beaten eggs. Pour into a 
buttered casserole and bake at 
350° for about half an hour. 


Cold Chokecherry soup is another deli- 

cious possibility: 
Simmer a tablespoon of tapioca in 
half a cup of water. (Do not al- 
low to go dry.) Meanwhile, com- 
bine a pint of chokecherries, two 
cups of water, 1/4 cup sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, 
and either a cinnamon stick or 
1/4 teaspoonful of ginger. Bring 
this mixture to the boil, and cook 
for 15 minutes. Add the tapioca 
and boil again. Then pour slowly 
over two well-beaten egg yolks. 
Chill thoroughly. 


Chokecherries can be canned, processing 
for ten minutes, as for berries. 


Finally, I recommend Knutsen's book to 
all; with its photographs and carefully 
tested recipes it seems the best of a 
number of volumes on Wild Foods which are 
available currently. Knutsen suggests 
some exciting possibilities which could 
be tackled here in Lincoln. What about 
Candied Evening Primrose, for example, 

or Sweet & Sour Lamb's Quarters? ... 
maybe even a nice bowl of Nettle Soup! 
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OUR SPORTIVE TOWN 
by Betty Smith 


Sports are flourishing in Lincoln. The 
Town Recreation Committee, which serves 
as a clearing house for recreational ac- 
tivities, has three sub-committees res- 
ponsible for the tennis courts, Codman 
The tennis com- 
mittee keeps up town courts, sponsors the 
Fourth of July and Fall tournaments, and 
in addition supports women's and men's 
tennis teams which compete in the spring. 
We now have four (soon to be six) tennis 
courts, and two of them will be lit for 
the first time this summer. The Codman 
Pool has a team open to all children, a 
full Red Cross instructional program, 
diving classes, and from time to time 
there are games of water polo. Our 
Lincoln Day Camp last year had 270 childre: 
and a staff of 55 counselors. Their pro- 
gram includes swimming at the pool, in- 
structional tennis on the Town courts, and 
many other sports. Also the Recreation 
Committee sponsored a Race Day last year. 


Private Groups 


Citizen groups are welcome to use the 
school gyms on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Reservations for the gyms must be 
made early in the school year through the 
superintendent's office. Reservations for 
the use of a school playground are genera] 
made at the schools directly through Mr. 
Bud Reed, head of physical education. 


The First Parish Church in Lincoln has 
basketball as one of its activities. 
teen to twenty men are playing in the 
Brooks Field House on Tuesday nights and 
again at the Carroll School on Saturday 
mornings. This is open to the whole town, 
and often high school and college students 
attend. Although there is a great deal 

of sociability, it is also competitive. 
Volley ball is played in an informal way 
in the parking lot beside the Stone Church 
On a Sunday afternoon there is often a 
spirited group playing until dark. 


Eis- 


The Lincoln Legs is a Town Soccer team 
which competes in the Twilight League 
during the summer. This is open to any 
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Lincolnite who is a serious soccer player 

and enjoys competition. Michael Spreadbury 

of Tower Road is doing the organizational 

Clairol work for the Legs this year. Lincoln also 
one? | a5 has a Softball League which plays during 

Y ie the summer, and their games are popular 

for the spectators as well. Lacrosse, too, 


is played on an adult level in Lincoln. 
Anyone interested can call Kay Yeuell. 

The center for horseback riding is the 

northernmost Browning Field, where the 

Lincoln Horse Club maintains a ring and 
jumps. 


. oe Changes at School 

pean Turns on the lights in your hair Our Lincoln school programs are now putting 
reat News! ic A 

We're now featuring Luminize, the exciting new shade-of- more, emphasis on life long skills, ae on 

difference conditioning treatment that you've seen in meeting the demand from children and their 

Vogue and all the leading fashion magazines. parents for more individual sports. Under 

You'll love Luminize. it brings out your hair's naturel the popular Presidential Fitness Program 

highligh itions. hai n i 

ae as if Conditions. Leaves your hair radiant and children who meet the skill level foruthair 

. age receive a certificate of achievement. 

Liucola Geaaty Salou Gymnastics is a popular part of the phy- 


Owner: Jeenne Sokolowski sical education classes, and there is also 


Lewis St. Lincoln | 2598361. interschool competition. 
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BD Concord Optical Company 


OFFICE HOURS: WEEKDAYS 9 AM. TO 6 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. TO % P.M. 
CLOSED MONDAY - EVENINGS BY APPOINTMENT 


THE PERFECT FINISHING TOUCH 


Light elegant eyewear conforming to the contours 


of your face. To complete your perfect image pay us John Nastasi 53 Main Street 


a visit and view our collection of fashion eyewear by be 
Kasaniaurnr Optician Concord, Mass. 
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Our special needs children also have a 


physical education program taught by Mr. Whatever 
Reed, which includes basic skills and 
swimming at the pool. 


Other Programs for Children 


There are also programs outside our re- 
gular school curriculum available to all 
Lincoln children. The LSA sponsors an 
after-school program which includes in- 
struction in tennis, soccer, and baseball, 
as well as a skills program. There is a 
Children's Figure Skating Club which meets 
on Wednesday afternoon in season. The 
Club has general skating and basic figure 
skating lessons. On Sunday afternoons in 
the Fall, soccer is played behind Center 
School. This is organized by fathers, and 
children from kindergarten through sixth 
grade participate. 


Little League is about to begin, and again 
youngsters from the first through the 
sixth grade have a chance for instruction 
and competitive play. Sociability is an West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; 
important part of Little League for pa- Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510 
rents as well as players: @p, 
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CHARLES Y. WADSWORTH 


By Judy Emmons 


Charlie Wadsworth was always involved in the pursuit of 
excellence. From the time he graduated from law school in 
1935, his steady dedication to probate law in one firm, Hill 
& Barlow, combined this excellence with an integrity and 
wisdom that brought him the respect of all with whom he came 
an icontacts 


To quote from the lead editorial in the Massachusetts Law- 
yers' Weekly of May seventh: "His reference book, NEWHALL, 
has been regarded by many as their personal handbook on 
estate matters, while others always rely on the Trust and 
Estate Planning Handbook of the Old Colony Trust, also in 
large measure his handiwork. But did you know that Charlie 
Wadsworth was also an author of the Bible on town meeting 
procedures called "Town Meeting Time"? These works, which 
are so important to so many of us, were products of a remark- 
able, unassuming man who never bothered to tell people of 
his efforts, but was always ready with advice for those who 
requested it particularly in these areas of expertise." 


Charlie worked tirelessly in numerous public service posts. 

One nearest to his heart was the Massachusetts Bar Associa- 

tion where, as President in 1976, he was instrumental in the 
reform of the Judicial System which culminated this year in 

the passage of the Court Reform Bill. 
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Charles Y. Wadsworth (cont.) 
In his Harvard 25th Anniversary Report, 


Charlie wrote: "A word should be said 
of civic activities. I think my own ac- 
tivities, in part at least, have been 
influenced by a sense of duty." The Town 
of Lincoln had the good fortune to reap 
the benefits of this sense of duty, as 
did his former towns of Winchester and 
Wayland. He was active in churches, hos- 
pitals, and town government. As Lincoln 
Town Meeting Moderator his presence at 
the podium, gavel in hand, inspired con- 
fidence in everyone that all would go 
well. He presided with fairness and 
flexibility, and yet every detail was 
planned down to procuring "counters" 

well in advance. His sensitivity to 

the issues at hand and his respect for 
the individual rights of every member 
were enhanced by his wry wit. 


Charlie always enjoyed a challenge, whe- 
ther it was a tennis game or a blizzard, 
To the game he applied such accuracy and 
cunning that the results could be devas- 
tating. To the storm he brought many 
arduous hours of plowing and shoveling. 
When his own long drive was clear he 
often plowed his neighbors'. 
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To those who counted him as friend he 
offered trust and understanding. It is 
hard to realize he is no longer there to 
help. 


In Lincoln, Charles Wadsworth served for 
six years as Town Moderator. 


Unitarian 
First Parish iss 
chairman : 
the First 


He did the legal work when the 
Congregational Society and the 
were reunited in 1935. He was 
of the Prudential Committee of 
Parish, also its moderator. 


His was the legal skill that led to the 
incorporation of the Old Town Hall. 


He served on the first study committee 
for the Moderate Income Housing in South 
Lincoln, 
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HEADLINE OF THE WEEK AWARD 


This award goes to the Concord Journal, 
Lincoln Edition, for its headline on the 
front page on April twenty-sixth: 
"NON-CRIMINAL VIOLATIONS APPROVED BY 
SELECTMEN"™. 


Our Selectmen are permissive, 

They'll approve whate'er you do-- 

You may lie and cheat and torture cats 
Or peep, or inhale glue. 


We gather 

That they'd rather 

You'd not murder or abduct 

But if your game's not criminal, 
In Gincoln you"re in luck... = . 


according to the Concord Journal. 
We hope the Journal's mistaken. 
ENF, a Lincoln Resident. 
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AIR-CONDITIONED LEARNING 


Lincoln households have probably already 
received the summer school brochure from 
Minuteman Tech. Some 50 courses are 
being offered from July 9 to August 3, 
and are open to adults as well as to 
students from grade 7 up. 


In the air-conditioned facility on 

Route 2A, the courses range from Conver- 
sational Italian and Spanish, through 
Basic Math, to Auto Mechanics, Inter- 
pretative Dance, and Fitness for Senior 
Adults. 


Most classes meet for a total of 60 
hours, and run in three-hour sessions 
Monday through Friday, either morning 
or afternoon. 


There is child care available for $1.00 
an hour, and the student-operated 

Fife and Drum cafeteria will be open. 
For information call 861-6500,x 226. 


HEATING OILS 
e GASOLINE 
© H.B. KNOWLES, 


INC. 


Cm 
HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


24 WOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
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ROUTE 2 DEVELOPMENT PROPOSED 
by Betty Smith and Ruth Hapgood 


"Lincoln Field" is the name that develo- 
pers Spaulding and Slye have given to 
their proposed office park on Route 2. 

Two parcels of land belonging to Venier 
are on the market, amounting to some 
forty-six acres, and this would be rounded 
out by some acres belonging to Mannarino 
to the northeast of the Venier land. 


Spaulding and Slye met with the Planning 
Board on April 4, and the Conservation 
Commission also attended the meeting. A 
neighborhood meeting was held April 18. 
These were the preliminaries in a process 
that may well use up more than the ig~ 
month option the developers have on the 


land. They are also interested in the 
future of some 300 acres, north of Route 
2, lying between the Venier land and the 
beginning of Juniper Ridge, but much of 
this is wetlands. 


The Venier land is zoned for R-l1, single 
family residence, as are the 300 acres 
further to the west. The present idea is 
to ask to have the Town rezone it for a 
business district, probably B-3. Our 
Zoning By-Law designates this as "intended 
for use and development of research la- 
boratories, office buildings and selected 
light industries." 


The developers are talking about an office 
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Route 2 Development? (cont. ) 


park. They see it as a very appropriate 
development for this part of Lincoln. The 
actual buildings would not cover a large 
proportion of the land, wetlands in the 
area would be preserved, perhaps some land 
might be put into conservation, and trail 
easements might be provided for. 


The By-Law provides for protection against 
such things as odor, gases, dust and smoke, 
heat and glare, exterior lighting, noise, 
vibration, or radiation. 


Opponents and neighbors were more con- 
cerned with the fact that the parking lot 
would accommodate 800 cars, which they 
felt would add a considerable burden to 
Lincoln's winding roads. There was feel- 
ing, too, that once the proposed traffic 
light was working there was going to be 
traffic in and out of Lexington Road, 
soon turning it into another busy street 
like Bedford Road. 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Lincoln Iravel 


“Service 


The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
(617) 259-8168 


The developers answered that their esti- 
mates showed most of the traffic would 
go back and forth to Route 128, along 
Route 2, without bothering interior Lin- 
coln or going down Lexington Road (or 
Page). 


A possible part of the plan would be to 
convert the old house on the property, 
originally the Hoar Tavern, back into a 
restaurant once more, on the style of 
Hartwell Farm. The plan also provides 
for access from the north side of the 
property if Route 2 is moved. 


Until now, such developments have been 
planned for the area around the airport, 
or’in?) the South Lincoln business¥district. 
Tf “Lincoln Field” were: to"go -through, it 
would be the first in a new area. 


At present, Spaulding and Slye are having 
early discussions with the Planning Board, 
which are exploratory and not open to the 
public. 
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If the developers decide to go ahead, 

they will ask the Planning Board to bring 
up the zoning change before a Town Meet- 
ing, and the Planning Board must do so 
whether or not they approve of the change. 
It will require a two-thirds vote to pass. 


The zoning change might come up as early 
as this fall, or at the 1980 Annual Town 
Meeting. Before hand, there would be in- 
formal hearings both in the neighborhood 
and town wide, as well as a formal hear- 
ing. The developers might present merely 
a preliminary plan, if they decided to 
postpone making a definitive plan until 
they were sure the zoning change was 
going through. 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 Walden Street, Concord Center 
369-2597 — Open 10-5 
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NICE WEATHER FOR BURGLARS 


Good weather brings the thieves back 
along with the black flies and the wasps. 
But the more aware we are Of what to be 
suspicious of, the better chance our po- 
lice have of stopping some of this, says 
our Police Chief Dominick Arena. The 
list below gives pointers that will be 
helpful, particularly at vacation time. 


A recent law enforcement development is 

a monthly meeting among representatives 
of Middlesex police departments to share 
information on crimes in their towns, 
which has improved the campaign against 
organized thieves, among other things. 


Burglary problems range from kids out of 
school and raising cain, to professional 
thieves who collect building supplies or 
cars to order, to other well-organized 
specialists in old silver or oriental 
rugs. 


| MIRRORS 


$87 plus tax 


Yes, we can now order a 
campus painting ot just 
about any four-year Ameri- 
can college you can think of 
— medical and law schools 
included. 


His College 
Her College 


Every 
Co llege Salen The paintings are all hand 
done in oils on the reverse 


side of glass by Eglomise Designs of Boston. The frame 
(15x26) is wood with a subtie silver finish. 


Cooley s 


The China and Glass Store Est. 1860 


9 Walden Street, CONCORD 
Boston © Ipswich * Wellesley (Marco Polo) 
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Burglars (cont.) 


Persons leaving one car and driving off 
in another. 


Anyone walking down the street and 
looking into every parked car. 


Anyone removing auto accessories, license 
plates, or gasoline from a car. 


Any strange car cruising slowly through 
the area. 


Persons seen entering or leaving a 
business after hours. 


Most criminals are successful in their 
efforts simply because too many people 
who see crimes being committed do not 
take the time to get involved. Being 
on the lookout can prevent your neigh- 
borhood from becoming an easy target 
for crime. 


Something like 90 Lincoln houses have 
tie-ins to the Police Department, and 
many others have an assortment of alarm 
systems. Chief Arena regards a well- 
installed system as useful, but relies 
even more on the sharp eyes of good neigh- 
bors. 


The Fire and Police switchboard is manned 
24 hours a day. Call 259-8113 (and save 
8111 for the real emergencies). 


What's Suspicious: 


A broken window or open door in your 
neighbor’s house. 


A stranger entering or leaving a home 
when you believe no one should be there. 


Any stranger cutting through back yards 
or between houses. 


Salespeople attempting to force entrance 
into a home. 


Anyone loitering in a secluded area. 


Offers of merchandise at ridiculously 
low prices. 


Whatever 
you 


Walt 
us to 


_ _ be. 
WSS Bank 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; 
Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510 


WE DELIVER 
($15.00 minimum order) 


CASE DISCOUNTS 


(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 


Concord Center 369-2604 


A NATURAL RESOURCE FOR SMALL PEOPLE 
by Mary Ann Hales 


Have you ever noticed a file of young 
children, led by an adult, winding its 
way from the schools toward the Center 
School? That line of children is un- 
doubtedly part of the Community Children's 
Center, a unique "natural resource" in 

our Town of Lincoln. From 8 a.m. to 

6 p.m., five days a week, Sally Bobbitt 
and her staff care for sixty small charges 
a day. 

This resource enables parents to pursue 
their vocation or avocation. 
two of our elementary school faculty are 
able to work full time only because their 
children are well cared for at the Center. 
One of the METCO aides who is also a bus 
monitor has placed several grandchildren 
at the Center where she can keep in touch 
with them. Lincoln is an increasingly 
expensive town and it is fairly common 
for both parents to work. The reasonable 
cost of the Center makes it possible. 
Several single parents are able to work 
because their school-age children are 
picked up Sie or ss by Mrs’, Bobbitt's 
staff. 


The Center benefits Lincoln in many ways 
which are not quite so obvious. Some 
volunteers are able to devote their time 
and energy, only because of the Center, 
as: chaperones for school field trips; 
aides in the libraries and the science 
program; LWV office holders; workers in 
Church programs; publishers of the Mini- 
Link; committee members (a favorite 
Lincoln pastime); and composers and 
writers of the Know Your Schools booklet. 
Many things can be accomplished when 
there is not always a toddler underfoot. 


The Center is a non-profit day-care 
facility, and this iS .an important dis- 
tinction to Mrs. Bobbitt, whose title is 
Director. The prime focus is on the lov- 
ing care of children--not financial pro- 
fit. She is also quite proud of the 

fact that the Community Children's Center 
is the only day-care facility in the 
entire state which is not subsidized by 
anyone--neither by town, state, nor fede- 


For instance, 
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ral funds. Her supplies budget must be 
smaller than most, for dozens of Lincol- 
nites bring in materials for the children 
to use--drawing paper, egg cartons, CLOT, 


carpet scraps, used toys,- and a bag full 
of hundreds of games leff over from a 
fast food vendor's promotion. This must 
be the best recycling center in Town. 


After teaching schools and nursery schools 
for a number of years, Mrs. Bobbitt re- 
sponded to the growing demand for day 

care and opened with a staff of 2, 

10 children, and one room in 1974. With 

a 1979 staff of:'8, 60 children, three 
rooms, and a waiting list, the Center 
badly needs a fourth room. Working 
Lincoln parents have priority when space 
is @beall elimitireds 


The Center is an active, busy place every 
day. The morning is an organized time 
for all ages. The younger children learn 
the routine with amazing rapidity. Have 
you ever tried to get six 18-month-old 
children to sit quietly and happily and 
eat their lunch? The rabbit "visits" the 
younger children and has become a master 
at hiding among the toys. Nap time has 
always left me bewildered, but I suppose 
that the mornings are so busy that all 
the little ones really are tired. I have 
enough getting one child to take a nap-- 
how do they succeed with so many? The 
Sight of all those sleeping cherubs is 
certainly impressive. 


The 3-and-4-year-olds have even more ac- 
tivities. They have an activity planned 
for each morning--making pancakes, paint- 
ing and glueing, or making Valentines. 

At one point the story Caps For Sale 
generated a spontaneous play which was 
repeated for days. One child played the 
peddler and the rest leapt about being 
monkeys. My son has particularly enjoyed 
planting the large garden this year, but 
was not quite sure if plants or chickens 
were due to spring from the ground. 


The nursery-school students have a re- 
gular program which prepares them for 
kindergarten. They take weekly walks to 


COUNTRY 
HOLDINGS 
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"259-9[33 360 8750 


A Natural Resource (cont.) 


ethe Public Library for story hour, and a 
few other field trips. 


It is an integral part of the Center's 
philosophy that outdoor activity is in- 
portant to the child's development. The 
large, secure play area behind the Center 
is filled with children almost every day. 
A sign on the door proclaims the arrival 
of winter: 


Snow and mud season has 
arrived. Please be sure that 
your child brings snowsuit, 


boots, hat and mittens every 
day until further notice. 


And the children really do go out: They 
ice skate, build snow forts, go sledding 
and make snow angels. And somehow the 
staff manages not only to get the child- 
ren in and out of all their clothing, but 
also to keep track of each child's para- 
phernalia. 


Mrs. Bobbitt's experienced, weather-wise 
sixth sense also knows when spring is 
here. I'm sure of it when a second sign 
appears below the first: 


Further Notice 


Now the children ride hot wheels, tri- 
cycles, cars, wagons, and caterpillars. 
They swing, climb, play ball, play in the 
sand box, and help in the garden. The 
garden is important at afternoon snack 
time. The children love the lettuce and 
spinach they have picked themselves. 


The Center is able to provide for the 
special needs of the children. Notes are 
posted on most days as to what dietary 
restrictions are necessary for some child- 
ren, when a child should be given medica- 
tion, or any other special attention. The 
staff know their charges very well and are 
sensitive to problems the children may he 
having. They cope ably with everything 
from toilet training to a new baby at 

home or a parent who is ill. The Center 
is certified under Chapter 766 and can 
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accept and care for special-needs child- 
ren. The Center is in close contact 
with the public schools to improve the 
care of the children they "share". In 
the spring, all of the nursery schools 
in town meet with the K-1 staff to dis- 
cuss incoming students. 


For many Lincoln youngsters, the Community 
Children's Center is the only "neighbor- 
hood" they will know. It is also a place 
where many parents are able to meet other 
parents and their children. This resource 
is important to our community. The next 
time you pass the Center School and see 
the children playing there, remember that 
the Center is indirectly benefiting every- 
one in Town. 


NEW PLANS FOR METCO 


Support for the Metco program in Lincoln 
is receiving a fresh impetus following 
the Lincoln School Committee's decision 
on May 7 to establish a Metco Coordin- 
ating Committee, and the League of Women 
Voters action coffee which signalled the 
need for increased community support of 
this program. There are over 100 Metco 
children in our local schools this 

year. 


The Host Family program in particular 
has become inactive over the past year 
or so, and some new form of it is hoped 
for. There are many other ways as well 
in which parents and citizens can help. 
Metco Coordinator Maurice Wright will be 
glad to discuss these possibilities. His 
office is at Smith School and the number 
is 259-9635. 


The School Committee is now looking for 
candidates for the Coordinating Commit- 
tee, which will consist of two staff 
members, two Metco parents, and one each 
to be appointed by the LWV and the Lin- 
coln School Association. Persons in- 
terested should speak to Supt. Jacque- 
line Clement before May 30, or to officers 
of the appointing organizations. 
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MORE RAILS IN OUR FUTURE 
by Ruth Hapgood 


We are beginning to count car trips 
(shades of World War II!). We combine 
errands; and wait. for the. feit need, It 
is noticeable, now, that the vital once- 
a-week trip to the dump in North Lincoln 
combines with nothing.else, but is a long 
sally to nowhere for the purpose of get- 
tang idhof tthevtrash. 


Beyond the individual citizen's gas and 
tires there are the gas and tires of the 
trucks that haul away the newspaper 
trailer and the recycle bins. It is easy 
to see, now, that trucking the stuff will 
be decreasingly economic, while hauling 
it in freight cars on the railroad be- 
comes increasingly economic. 


Maybe we shouldn't put our transfer sta- 
tion in a peripheral spot but center the 
collection point right at the South Lin- 
coln mall and business area, at a handy 
railroad siding. 


Maybe we shouldn't combine with other 
towns according to the road network but 
with towns up and down our true lifeline-- 
the railroad. 


Lincoln is lucky. We are right on the 
main line of the Fitchburg Division of 
what used to be the Boston and Maine's 
tracks that ran from Boston, out to Ayer 
and Fitchburg, and thence through Gardner, 
Athol, Greenfield, North Adams, a corner 
of southern Vermont, and west to Mechanic- 
ville in New York State, just north of 
Albany and Troy. The tracks are still 
there and freight still moves along them. 
Unlike the privileged packages, travellers 
can only journey between South Acton and 
the Hub. 


But the lines are there. We could still 
travel right from South Lincoln to Green- 
field, and then north or south along the 
Connecticut River, Montreal or New Haven 
and beyond. From Ayer we could go north 
to Portland or south to Worcester. The 
New Haven Railroad had tracks from Lowell 
through West Concord, South Sudbury, 


Framingham, and on south. Once upon a 
time, the Boston businessman would take 
the Minuteman after work, and chuff luxu- 
riously west to Albany and thence to Chi- 
cago, right past our door. We can again, 
and with OPEC's help it won't be long. 
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Doherty’s Garage, Inc. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


= 259-0034 


LINCOLN Rd. 
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OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 


LINCOLN ROAD 


LINCOLN CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 


GIFTS for ALL 
ANTIQUES KIDS TOYS 
FRESH and FROZEN FOODS 

CANDY, CLOTHES and JEWELRY 


MON.-SAT. 


259-9876 
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Batik 


Cotton 


Sun dress 


Negative/positive floral print 
in beige and black. 


Fitted bodice with V neck. 
Elastic back giving a flattering line. 


Gathered skirt with small floral 
border, two in-seam pockets. 


Lightweight -- cool -- packable. 
Ideal for tropics or summer sun 
in New England. 


Sizes 4 - 14 


She Village 


Rte. 2A, 160 Great Road 


Hours i 
263-9717 


Acton Daily 9:30-5:00 
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YARD SALES 
by Betty Smith 


Clean out the attic, clean out the cellar. 
It's that season, and now it's time for 

a yard sale! They are work, they are 
frustrating, but they are monetarily re- 
warding. Signs are being nailed up all 
over town on week-ends, so here's a look 
at what's involved. 


First get everything together and maybe 
get together with a neighbor. Clean 
things up, find missing pieces, and 
polish anything that will shine. Next 
decide the date(s) and the hours you 
will be open for business, and the place. 
You will not want people--particularly 
not dealers--going through your house. 
So unless you have a garage, you'd best 
set a rain date. Then advertise--in the 
Lincoln Review, of course, and in other 
local papers. Also, place signs on bul- 
letin boards in Lincoln and other towns. 


Pricing comes next. I personally would 
tag everything and use the Sears Roebuck 
catalogue as a price guide, but be pre- 
pared to come down as the day moves along. 


Other suggestions. Call Molly Turner 

at 259-913] if you have a trunk of grand= 
mother's clothing. She's not looking for 
junk, but she gives fair prices for good 
quality clothing of the pre-1950 era. 

She likes the real thing--unusual furs, 
leather, natural fibers, i.e., cotton, 
linen, silk. She buys them to use in her 
antique clothing shop in Waltham. Cloth- 
ing may not sell well but give it a try 
and take the leftovers to an exchange. 
Books. Fill a box and take them to a 
book dealer, if you think they have any 
value. A book dealer will help you price 
and you'll be surprised at what they are 
worth. Mrs. Dawes at 369-6084 at’ the 
Barrow Book store in Concord does this 
service for $5.00 per hour and might be 
willing to come to your home. Old maga- 
Zines and newspapers can be valuable. I 
sold one old Life magazine at $4.00, but 
no one wanted the rest: Furniture. If 
in doubt, call a furniture or antique 
dealer. They will give you an idea of 
prices and probably buy something. That 
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A. H. TETREAULT, INC., REALTOR 


LINCOLN ROAD. LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


Gaic P. SALVINI 
OF LINCOLN 


HAS BECOME A MEMBER OF OUR STAFF 


JONATHAN H. AVERY PAULA CARENS MALONEY 
JANE BUTLER GENE SMITH 

JOHN W. CARMAN RALPH VERRILL 

RUTH R. COPELAND JENNY L. WOODWORTH 
ALFRED MAGALETTA WILLIAM H. ZIRKEL 


CLAIRE F. TETREAULT 
ARTHUR H. TETREAULT, PRESIDENT 


ARTWORLD GALLERY 


RTE. 2A—77 GREAT RD., ACTON, MASS. 01720 (617) 263-1041 
PAINTINGS © WATERCOLORS @ SCULPTURE ® GRAPHICS 


COMPLETE ART GALLERY ON PREMISES 
ON THE CONCORD-ACTON LINE NEXT TO ACTON TWIN CINEMA 


COMPLETE CUSTOM FRAMING SERVICES 


© Crewel and Fabrics ° Matting 

e Needlepoints e Custom Easel Backs 

e Blocking & Stretching e Dry Mounting 

¢ Complete Museum Framing ¢ Laminating Certificates, Etc. 
e Expert Art Restoring e Over 800 Moulding Styles 


ALL TYPES OF CUSTOM & READY-MADE FRAMES 


ESTABLISHED 1960 


Yard Sales (cont.) 


old painted brass bed could be worth a 
LoL. 


So the day of the sale arrives. The sun 
is up, of course. While some people are 
setting up the card tables and displaying 
the items, you are out with the hammer, 
nails, signs, and arrows. Lincoln lets 
you put signs most anywhere but beware 


if you're helping someone in another town. 


I recently helped with a yard sale in 
Wellesley. They required a permit for a 


fee which said no signs anywhere and, yes, 


the police took them down faster than I 
put them up. We even tried attaching 
them to our car and our kids carried 
picket signs, but those men in blue al- 
ways appeared. 


In the early morning, business will be 
fast and furious. Yard sale addicts are 
early birds so be prepared. A word of 
warning. Dealers, in particular, will 
come before the time the sale begins, 

and it is up to you whether or not you 
sell to them. My son sold coffee and 
donuts which kept people lingering longer 
and buying more. You will have to haggle 
or you may be left with a lot of junk at 
the end of the week-end. 


If you're clearing out an old house, as 
I was, remember you can sell everything. 
We sold the wood pile, the clothes line, 
the broken ladder, the junk in the trash 
can, an opened bag of grass seed with a 
mouse's nest in it, and we almost sold 
my pocketbook! 


ARTWORLD GALLERY 


DEALERS IN FINE ART 
PAINTINGS —GRAPHICS 
DRAWINGS — SCULPTURE 


ROUTE 2A ON CONCORD /ACTON LINE 
T7GREAT ROAD ACTON 263—1041 
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HOW THE TOWN DOES IT 


The fabric of Lincoln town government still 


traces back into the undocumented past of 
English village life where custom ruled 
like law. 
New England town have a backbone of full- 
time paid people, but the long-range 
planning and administration is in the 
hands of elected officials who are essen- 
tially unpaid -- a token $1.00 per year 
or perhaps $100.00 which doesn't begin 

to cover the phone bill. They oversee 
the work of the full-time people. Beyond 
these, in many departments, there are 
part-time or volunteer workers filling 
out the needed duties. It is certainly 

a system that nobody could have invented, 
yet it still works as long as the public 
spirit is there. 


For instance, our three elected select- 
men oversee all the functions of General 
Government, Public Works and Public 
Safety, and have an executive secretary 
to help them. 


Public Safety then has a full-time 

Chief of Police to run a department in- 
cluding 10 full-time people for the po- 
lice and 4 for the firemen, as well as 

3 in communications. Beyond this are 
many call firemen, part-time communica- 
tions people, auxiliary police and spec- 
talepolice, 


The Superintendent of Public Works has 

8 full-time people, with more in summer, 
as well as extra help in snowstorms. 
They keep our roads in order, build.and 
maintain bicycle paths, maintain all the 
town vehicles, keep the cemeteries in 
order and dig the graves -- everything 
that needs doing unless a particular job 
is contracted out. 


The Water Department is overseen by its 
three commissioners (paid $75.00 a year), 
and has three regular people, besides 
sharing at times with some on the Public 
Works staff. 


On the other hand, the powerful Finance 
Committee is appointed, not elected. 


The business departments in this 
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TOWN DOES IT (cont.) 


They do not run anything, but their ad- 
vice is heeded throughout town government. 


Of course, the four people at the Finan- 
cial Office and the five at the Town 
Offices, who wear so many hats they 

now have their own composite line items 
in the budget, are the central group 
that means "Lincoln" to the world. 


The three Assessors are elected and 
minimally paid; they occasionally hire 
outside assistance when big changes are 
undertaken. 


The five elected members of the Planning 
Board, who oversee all subdivisions, have 
an 8-member Bicycle Path Committee to 
advise them in that area: 


The Recreation Committee's 6 unpaid 
members have the oversight of the summer 
Day Camp program, for which they hire a 
director and staff for the few summer 
weeks. 


Patricia Andrea Geraniums 
Lantana 
Hanging Geraniums 


We will plant window boxes 


— 
master charge 
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A recent offshoot of the Recreation Com- 
mittee is the 3-member Youth Committee, 
who hire a part-time paid Youth Officer. 


The Board of Appeals has five members 
and two associates, all unpaid. 


The Conservation Commission now has a 
good deal of conservation land to take 
care of, and they employ a land manager, 
and two or three summer rangers. 


The Building Inspector, the Wiring In- 
spector, and the Plumbing Inspector 
receive a fixed sum plus mileage for their 
work. 


Many another town board plays a vital 
part in keeping the Town rolling -- the 
Board of Health, the Cemetery Commission, 

the Celebration Committee, the Civil 
Defense and Veterans' Services, with 
minimal help and minimal budget. 


The Town Library and the schools in- 
volve the most people. 


The Lincoln Public Library runs with a 


BN Weddings 
} 


Wire Service Anywhere In The World 
259-0538 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon-Sat. 9-5 


tele Flora 


6-member Board of Trustees of whom half 
are elected, a full-time library staff 

of 3 and a part-time staff of 8, and 

two part-time custodians. The Library 
also has pages (who are paid by the hour), 
pages-in-training, and many volunteers. 


The Lincoln Public Schools are governed 
by 5 elected officials (plus 3 non-voting 
members from Hanscom) and oversee (or 
will next year) an administrative staff 
of 9 and nearly 50 teachers, aides to 

the equivalent of 16 full-time positions, 
plus maintenance, security, and other 
workers. 


The Regional High School has its 6- 
member School Committee elected by the 
district as a whole, plus a part-time 
unpaid treasurer, plus six people in 
administration, 108 full-time and 30 
part-time teachers, and 40 full-time 
and 43 part-time other workers. 


The Vo-Tech, with its 12 member towns, 
has one school board member from each 
EOmminmihat, School. 
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Town employees have their choice of 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield or Harvard Com- 
munity Health Plan, with the Town 
paying 60% of the premium and the em- 
Ploye 40%. Social Security is not 
deducted. Non-teaching personnel are 
covered by county retirement plans, 
teachers by a teachers' retirement 
plan, for both of which employees 
contribute 5% if employed before Jan- 
uary 1975, or 7% if employed after. 


The Town provides a $2,000 life insur- 
ance policy for each employee. 


There are four unions: one for teachers, 
one for firemen, one for police and 
communicators, and one for school cus- 
todians and the highway department. 
Employees may at their own choice join 
the Lincoln-Sudbury Town Employees 
Credit Union. 


We may not have quite the amount of 
citizen participation that we did when 
people did town work in exchange for 

a credit against their taxes -- mending 


34060606.96060605.0600606 
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the. roads or géecting out, oxm or norse- 
teams to open roads after snow were 
common services supplied by citizens -- 
but it's still true of almost anything 
that makes the Town what it is, "you 
couldn't hire it done." 


NOTES FROM THE EARLY MORNING 
by Margaret B. Marsh 


Yellow pilasters looking southward 

Down on the changing town. 

Old chimneys -- newer roofs. 

Four spires, representing 

Three of the Four Estates. 

The cardinal whistles, 

And the starlings squeak in the apple 
trees. 

Oak blossoms cover the path. 

Green froth and bare twigs on the elms; 

Narcissus and Budweiser in the grass. 
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BUSINESS A PART OF NATURE? 


"Carrying out a project in an environ- 
mentally correct way is a cost of doing 
business today. It's just good business 
to solve the environmental problems to 
the best of your ability before you 
start. 


These words were spoken by Ian Mac-= 
Gregor, then board chairman and chief 
executive officer of Amax, Inc., who 
developed a molybdenum mine in Colorado 
in cooperation with concerned environ- 
mentalists. It is quoted in FOOTPRINTS 
ON THE PLANET: A Search for an Environ- 
mental Ethic, by Robert Cahn. 


"Business is supposed to look at the 
qualtty or lite for the people, Mac 
Gregor told Cahn. "My point of view 

is that we should look at the real 
bottom line -- that is, we need that 
molybdenum in the 1980s and if we don't 


WOODENWARE 


eSPICE RACKS 
eNAPKIN HOLDERS 
eTRIVETS 

eMUG HOLDERS 
eBED TRAYS 


eTRAYS 
eE TC. 


produce molybdenum in a way that is 
consistent with the environment, then we' 
re not in business. And I mean the 
total environment, including the eco- 
nomic, the social, and the public under- 
standing of what's good and what's 

bad. A lot of people will take the view 
that the way to solve the problem of 
opposition from environmentalists is to 
do it your own way and take a baseball 
bat in the other hand and beat away the 
people who want to stop you. That hbe- 
longs to another age. 


"Just recently I heard one of my business 
colleagues say at a meeting that the 
social responsibility of business is to 
make a profit, that's what we're in 
business for. Unfortunately, he missed 
really what it's all about. Our indus- 
trial or business community exists to 
serve human needs. There is no other 
need." 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 
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TOWN 
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LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 


Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 
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BEYOND WALDEN 
by Margaret B. Marsh 


On the evening of April 27, distinguished 
local actor Christopher Childs brought 


Clear Sky, Pure Light: an Evening with 
Henry David Thoreau to the Brooks School 


as a Bemis Lecture. 


The wide stage was bare except for a 
chopping block, a log and a writing desk 
with inkstand clearly showing the feather 
of a quill pen, a dramatic presence in 
itself. Moving strategically from point 
to point with unhurried, firm country- 
man's step, Mr. Childs brought us Thoreau's 
unhurried words in a style both reflective 
and crisp, carefully articulated and 
tensely followed by an audience gripped 

in silence by the effort of grasping the 
pithy sequences without benefit of text. 


In producing an evening fully flavored 
with Thoreau's ironic wit, Mr. Childs 
managed to bridge the uncomfortable gap 
which separates performers from audi- 
ence in the Brooks auditorium. His Tho- 
reau has a self-deprecating charm which 
has nothing to do with humility, and on 
the stage as in the essays proposes his 
remarkable sense of the countryside, even 
while standing a little back from what 
happens there. 


It is an attractive, low-key portrait. 
Mr. Childs make-up alone is like seeing 
reincarnation walk in the door, for he 
looks like a frontispiece in motion, so 
that between costume and content an un- 
usual piece of theatre has a compelling 
reality. 
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HOW DO YOU TRAVEL THE DEPOT ROAD? 


Is it time to think about fewer cars at 
the station and more mopeds and bicycles? 
And if so, where can they safely spend 
the day? 


It is well known that most bicycle and 
motorcycle locks will yield to attack. 
Could we have racks to chain to in some 
very visible area or should people per- 
haps park at the Police Station? What 
about a bike shed locked except at com- 
muter time? Perhaps we need a bicycle 
Ranger. 


What do people propose? Send your sug- 
gestions to the Lincoln Review, Box 45. 


EQUINES 


Following the changing character of horse- 


back riding in Lincoln, there is no 4-H 
club at the moment but an active Lincoln 
Horse and Mule Club which involves both 
junior and senior riders. 


Monday morning trail rides at a safe 
walk-trot are being led by Mrs. Phyllis 
Swift and Mrs. Barbara Stevens in beau- 
tiful areas of Lincoln, Weston, and Way- 
land. 


For information on Horse Club doings, 
call Laurie Dewey, Emily Lovering, Lee 
Harrison, Phyllis Swift, or Palmer Col- 
Lins, 


DUMP AND BEYOND 


New England has 300 community recycling 
programs, 43 of which have curbside col- 
lection. Bottles can be made with 503% 
recycled glass, and doing so reduces 
energyruseaby lO. toeLss. 


In 1977, Denmark converted 60¢ of its 
solid waste into energy. The U.S. con- 
verted 1%. Denmark isn't alone, though 
it is the best. Switzerland converts 
40%, the Netherlands and Sweden 30%, Ger- 
many 20%, and England 10%. 


While the U.S. has only eleven major 


resource recovery facilities, convert- 


ing trash into energy, eleven more are 
being built. Some not only convert 
solid waste but sewage sludge as well. 
Europe is way ahead of us there. 


(Mass. Audubon is the source of these 
fascinating facts, which should en- 
courage us on the long trip to N. Lin- 
Colm) 


COMING EVENTS 


Sat. May 19 to June 24. Christopher 
Fry's "A Phoenix Too Frequent," New Eng- 
lands Repertory Theatres Whurs, riyisate 
eves at 8, Sunday 2 pm. Info and reser- 
vations: 798-8685. (23 Oxford! St.) cor= 
ner of Chatham, in Worcester) 


Sun., May 20. Lincoln Nursery School 
presents FUN RUN, 1 and 2 pm. Registra- 
tion and start behind Stone Church. 
Information: Judy Black, 259-0336. 


Sun., May 20. Lincoln-Sudbury Regional 
High School celebrates its 25th Birthday. 
Speeches and reception, 4 p.m. school 
auditorium. For free tickets to recep- 
tion, call 259-9527 or 443-9961. 


Tues., May 22. Annual Meeting of Lin- 
coln Land Conservation Trust (and Rural 


Land Foundation), Pierce House, 8 p.m. 
Open to everyone interested in conserva- 
tion questions. 


Wed., May 23. Pat Crandall slide show, 
"A Month in the Soviet Union." Library, 
Sep em. 


Mon. May 28. Memorial Celebration beg- 
ins at Lexington Rd. Cemetery at 9 am. 
Ceremony at Lincoln Library with Robert 
Lemire speaking, 10 am. 


De Cordova Museum continues Japanese 
exhibits through June 10. Sculptor 
Tomihisa Handa 36-piece traveling exhibit. 
Contemporary printmakers Shigeki Kuroda 
and Kunito Nagaoka. 


Wed. June 20. Last day of school in Lin- 
coln (half day). For 8th grade, last day 
of classes is June 15, graduation June 18. 
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Lamps 
Lamp Shades 
Lamp Parts 
Lamp Repairs 


Coneord 


Lamp & Shade 


21 Walden Street 
Concord Center 


369-2597 


Summer Lamp Sale Begins July 9th 


FIREWORKS { * =27%"! * 


Although there will be no fireworks in 
Lincoln's celebration of the 4th of July 
this year -- there have not been any since 
1976 -- it is not to be assumed that 

there never will be. According to Eliza- 
beth Snelling, it is possible that the 
Town might decide to have fireworks every 
five years or so, keeping as quiet about 
it as possible in order to avoid attract- 
ing crowds from outside. 


Up through 1975, the display originated 
in the field behind Center School. As 
neighboring towns stopped their own 
fireworks, more and more people crowded 
into Lincoln for the event, causing hor- 
rendous traffic problems, In 1976 the 
celebration was moved to the ballfield 
near Smith School and an attempt made to 
limit attendance to Lincoln residents, 
with the fireworks as a climax to the 
chicken barbeque and band concert. Suc- 
cess was only relative. 


In 1977 the cost of fireworks went up 
dramatically. A questionnaire to town 
residents asked their opinions on the 


worthwhileness of the spectacle. Yes 
and No votes were almost equal. Fiscal 


prudence prevailed at Town Meeting. But 
it is on the basis of this difference of 
opinion that the possibility of future 
displays hinges. 


The present Town Celebrations Committee 
comp:-ises Jon Barry, chairman, William 
Rizzo, Jacqueline Snelling, Thomas Black, 
and Mary Kitses. Its budget, voted by the 
Town for the fiscal year beginning July 

1, 1979, is $2500, to cover the three 
celebrations: Patriots’ Day, Memorial Day, 
and the 4th of July. In the 1978 Town 
Meeting, the requested $2500 was cut to 
$1500, apparently because no one stood 

up to justify the request. At a meeting 
of the Finance Committee on June 9, this 
year, it was estimated that an unspecified 
deficit in the celebrations account 

would be among those to be covered by a 
transfer from the Town's reserve funds. 


From early days through 1976, fireworks 
capped the day's celebration, except for 
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an interruption during World War II. The 
most exciting event was back in 1925 or 
1926 when the shed hehind the Center 
School where the fireworks were stored was 
accidentally set on fire. It happened 
just at the beginning of the show. The 
rockets all went off at once, in all 
directions -- horizontally as well as 
vertically. It was frightening and 
potentially dangerous: all the cars were 
parked at the edge of the field, and 

a rocket could well have exploded a 
gasoline tank, as well as hitting some- 
body. Fortunately that didn't happen. 
The person in charge of that display no 
longer lives in Lincoln. Whether or not 
the incident was the reason for his 
departure is unclear. 


000 


Cover photos from earlier Fourth of 
July parades by Norman Hapgood. 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER 
By Lucile McMahon 


"'tmwas the Fourth of July 
And the weather was dry 
And not a cloud was in all the sky, 
Save a few light fleeces, which here and 
there, 

Half mist, half air, 
Like foam on the ocean went floating by -- 
Just as lovely a morning as ever was seen 
For a nice little trip in a flying- 

machine." 


That bit of doggerel plays itself over in 
my head every year about this time. 
tify its source, “Darius Green and His 
Flying Machine," and remember well how it 
got embedded in my consciousness. My sis- 
ter Alice rehearsed the piece endlessly in 
preparation for a “recitation" on the 
Friday afternoon program at our one-room 
country school in Arkansas. 


The author was John Townsend Trowbridge. 
We can only surmise that anything else he 
may have written is now enjoying a well 
deserved oblivion. The tale is told (I 
hesitate to call it a poem) in 268 gallop- 
ing lines, ingeniously rhymed. It begins: 


"Tf ever there lived a Yankee lad, 
Wise or otherwise, good or bad, 
Who, seeing the birds fly, didn’t jump 
With flapping arms from stake or stump, 
Or, spreading the tail 
Of his coat for a sail, 
Take a soaring leap from post or rail, 
And wonder why 
He couldn't fly, 
And flap and flutter and wish and try -- 
If ever you knew such a country dunce 
Who didn't try that as often as once, 
All I can say is, that's a sign 
He would never do for a hero of mine." 


This particular hero locks himself in a 
loft and rigs up a contraption, fashioned 
after a bat, using a pair of bellows, a 
carriage cover, a piece of harness, sever- 
al old umbrellas, and other junk. 
On the 4th of July it is finished. Darius 
says to himself: 


I iden- 


"T'1ll astonish the nation 

And all creation 

By flying over the celebration: 

Over their heads I'll sail like an eagle; 

¥'11 balance myself on my wings like a sea- 
gull; 

I'll dance on the chimbleys; I'll stand 

on the steeple; 
I'll flop up to winders an'scare the 
people: 


But when Darius takes off: 


"In the midst of the barn-yard, he came 
down 

In a wonderful whirl of tangled strings, 

Broken braces and broken wings 

Shooting stars, and various things; 

Barn-yard litter of straw and chaff, 

And much that wasn't so sweet by half." 


His brother taunts him: 
how do you like flying?" 


"Say, D'rius, 


"Slowly, ruefully, where he lay, 

Darius just turned and looked that way, 

As he stanched his sorrowful nose with 

his cuff, 

‘Wal, I like flyin’ well enough, ' 

He said, 'but the’ ain't such a thunderin' 
sight 

O* fun in 't when ye come to light.'” 


So John Townsend Trowbridge rubs it in: 
"The moral is -- Take care how you light." 


But the ghost of Darius Green has had 
the last laugh after all. His reincarna- 
tion, Bryan Allen, 

“long, lank and lean =-- 
Just right for flying, as will be seen" 


Allen is six feet tall and weighs 137 
pounds. Some three weeks before this 
4th of July, he pedaled a flimsy, poly- 
ester-bodied craft named the Gossamer 
Albatross 22 miles across the English 
Channel in 2 hours and 20 minutes. 


This feat won for him and the Albatross’ 
inventor, Paul MacCready, a $200,000 
price from a British industrialist 

and the Royal Aeronautical Society. 


Rules of the competition were that the 
craft be heavier-than-air (ruling out 
balloons), take off from the ground 
(eliminating gliders and soaring planes), 
and powered only by human muscle (no 
motors, propellants, gases or pushes 
from the ground were allowed). This 
Channel crossing was the second human- 
powered flight in history; the first 
was by the same team in a California 
desert in 1977. 


Unfortunately the landing on the northern 
French coast damaged a wing of the Alba 

tross. This prevented Allen from demon- 

strating the craft at the Paris air show 

as he had planned. 


So the final chortle was from the shade of 
John Townsend Trowbridge: “Take care how 
you light!" 
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MEMORIAL DAY, 1979 
Excerpt from the speech by 


Robert A. Lemire 


As we visited Lincoln's cemeteries, sure- 
ly we were aware that Memorial Day has 
come to be more than a routine tribute to 
our war dead. All of us are rooted in 
the past and those who went before. We 
are all gifts of the past and the past 

is still with us. It lives in all of us. 
It is all around us. We need not mourn. 
We have not been forsaken by the past. It 
is here -- now -- ready to sustain us -- 
ready to be seen and heard by all with an 
eye to see and an ear to hear. 


I heard more than guns and a bugle in 

our cemeteries today. I heard the voices 
of the past, especially the loving voices 
of my parents and grandparents. They 
weren't imagined voices from distant 
graves. They were real voices from deep 
inside me, speaking to my present condi- 
tion. Whence they came, I do not have 
the wisdom to know. To me, they spring 
from the genetic and cultural radiation 
of the past that dwells in me as it does 
in all of us. There may be other explan- 
ations. All that I know is that the voices 
are real...that I am not an abandoned 
child, adrift in this troubled world. 


The dead are not gone, buried in the ground. 
They are in us, waiting to be heard, eager 
to find expression in our being. Of that 
I am sure. They are also in the physical 
and cultural heritage they left for us. 
Who here would look at Flint's field and 
not experience the nine generations of 
Flints who have labored to maintain its 
fertility that life may continue to spring 
from its bounds? Who here would look at 
the buildings and stone walls around us 
and not know the ongoing presence of 

those who converted their energies into 
their construction that they, the early 
builders of this community, may be with 

us today? Look at these well planted 
trees. Who would deny those are living 
gifts from the past? And when we pray, 

as pray we must, who here does not reson- 
ate inside with the words that speak of 
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acknowledgement of that creative and 
caring B eing that energizes and sustains 
us all? 


As I feel it today, Memorial Day is not 
simply a day of remembrance of people 
gone by or a day of rededication to 

our Nation's great human values. It is a 
day to acknowledge the ongoing presence 
of the past that is in us and all around 
us. It is a day to acknowledge the gifts 
of the past for what they are so that we 
may cherish them and see to their sure 
protection for future generations. As 
such, today is not just a special day of 
remembrance, it is a day of celebration, 
a day to be aware that we are part of 

a long procession of life, that in many 
ways not yet fully understood time is 
cumulative. 


Let us rejoice then in what has been 
given to us as we dedicate ourselves to 
its care for the future...our ongoing 
future. 


Whatever 
you 


want 
us to 


be. 
Utes Newton 
West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; 
Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510 


THE FUTURE COMMUTER? 
by Ruth Hapgood 


The auto, the auto, the not-so-useful auto. 
If getting to work by car is marginal, some 
people are going to stop Getting to work 

by car, and take jobs they can walk to. How 
many of us is that? 15% this year? 213% 

the next? 25% by 1985? 


Back in the old days, Lincoln saw the first 
commuters, rich men who went to the station 
in carriages and traveled to town by train, 
and poor people who walked to the station. 


Later, when only one member of the family 
worked, there was only one car, and women 
shopped on Saturday. Now we need a car 

for every working member of a family and 
for every household function. But not much 
longer. 


That makes it even madder (in a mad time) 
to build a brand new working place for people 
who have to use 800 individual vehicles to 
get there. 


Maybe the planners of the office park on 
Route 2 opposite Lexington Road envision 

a bus on Route 2, or a bus from Lincoln Sta- 
tion to Hanscom, or a bus on Route 128 with 
people walking the one mile along Route 2. 
But maybe that's putting your faith in a 
very shaky hope: that the Mass. Dept. of 
Public Utilities will establish the needed 
buses in time. 


We have precedents for the support facili- 
ties such a working place ought to have: 
homes for 800 families with 1.9 children per 
family, and within walking distance, of 
course, the needed neighborhood school, the 
branch postoffice, the branch library, the 
general store, drugstore, cleaner, barber, 
hairdresser, plumber, shoe repair, doctor, 
etc. etc. 


And a center like that has a name -- it is 
a village or a town. We saw them planted at 
Oak Ridge, at REston, in the Zuider Zee. 


Folks can still remember when Lincoln too 
had North, East, West, and South Schools, as 
well as Center, when there were five post- 
office branches. Maybe we should look ahead 
just a little bit before we plant a whole 
new office park whose workers will come from 
all over eastern Massachusetts -- by car. 


THE REGIONAL REACHES 


ITS QUARTER CENTURY MARK 


Ellen Cannon Reflects 


The first meeting of the Lincoln-Sud- 

bury Regional High School Committee was 
held in April 1954, This May 21, over 150 
people gathered at the High School to cele- 
brate the 25th Anniversary of that meeting. 
It was a joyous occasion of renewing old 
friendships and recalling the good old 
days. 


Howard Emmons, professor of engineering at 
Harvard and a former school committee mem- 
ber, recalled the early days of the commit- 
tee. He explained its role of policy making 
and the need for citizen support if policy 
is to become action. High goals were set 

by the first school committee and were over- 
whelmingly supported by both towns. Can 

all these goals be met? "No," says Profes- 
sor Emmons, "but it is always worth trying." 


Stanton Gerson, Class of 1969, and now a 
physician, remembered with gratitude and 
Pleasure his years at the High School. "The 
reason L/S was one of the top rated schools 
in the state when our class went through,” 
he said, "was because it was a creative, flex- 
ible school. It had a flexible educational 
policy with innovative teaching methods... 
was flexible when dealing with our adoles- 
cent concerns." Discussing the social up- 
heavals of his schooldays, he said,"The 
strength of L/S...was the extent to which 
the larger issues were allowed to permeate 
day-to-day learning." 


Frank Heys, assistant principal and former 
chairman of the English Department, based 
his talk on courage -- the courage to be 
different. He recalled his feelings and 
those of his early colleagues when they 
were interviewed for positions as depart- 
ment chairmen. "We had seen at L/S," he 
said, "an opportunity to be different, a 
chance to try to be better." Today Mr. 
Heys sounds concerned when he says, "We 
are puzzled and brought to despair by those 
people in our midst who interpret the op- 
portunity to be different as ‘different 
worse’ and not ‘different better.'" 


The keynote speaker was Mark G. Gules- 
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ian, associate professor of education 

at the College of William and Mary and a 
former English teacher at L/S. He was 
asked to speak about the future and felt 
it typical of our two communities to be 
thinking ahead at this milestone and 

not pausing too long on the past. Educa- 
tional philosophy is swinwing x»ack to 
basics but Mr. Gulesian urged that the 
commitments of 25 years ago be sustained. 
"I believe this school was, and is, 4 
unique educational institution with 
characteristics seldom found in this 
business,” he said. "My feeling is that 
the citizens of this community may 

not fully realize what they have here." 


Courage -- freedom -- flexibility -- 
commitment -- innovation -- trust -- these 
were the words they used. These are the 
qualities that made it possible for L/S 

to become one of the top high schools in 
the East. It was and still is carefully 
observed by the educational world where 

it is held in high regard. Recently it 
received a 10-year accreditation from the 
New England Assoc. of Schools and Colleges 
-- not easily come by. 


Reflecting on the school's uniqueness, 
we can look back to the very beginning. 
The Lincoln/Sudbury District Planning 
Board, appointed in 1953, was given a 
clean slate to create a top quality high 
school. It set high goals: a program 
to be above average; bright teachers to 
be given freedom to create their own 
courses; salaries commensurate with the 
high-caliber teachers being sought. The 
committee believed in a firm foundation 
and the towns agreed overwhelmingly. 


There was a wonderful spirit of camarad- 
erie and trust. Everyone, school commit- 
tee, administration, faculty and students, 
felt free to speak their minds, knowing 
they would be listened to, if not always 


agreed with. This was an exciting intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which to try to 
create the best program for each student. 
Administration, faculty and school commit- 
tee met together (we were fewer then); we 
battled over problems into the wee hours; 
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Ellen Cannon (cont. ) 


we met with the local school committees 

in one another's houses over dessert and 
coffee; we had parties and picnics to- 

gether, Our only concern was the school 
and its students. 


All was not smooth sailing in the early 


days, but the atmosphere was clear for the 


most part and the goals were generally 
accepted. 


Now things are different. The school has 
been enlarged four times. The open meet- 
ing law precludes any fraternizing by the 
school committee members. Politics some- 


times replaces educational concerns. Tax- 


payers are in revolt. Enrollment is de- 
creasing. The last ten years have seen 
dramatic changes in social mores and 
standards. 


There has been growing criticism of the 
school, some of which is undoubtedly 
justified. But School Committees can- 
not concentrate on the essential issues 
of education if the criticism is destruc- 
tive or selfishly motivated. 


Do we have the courage and determination 
of our first planning board? Do we 

have the dedicated people who are willing 
to sacrifice something in order to serve 
on our school committee? We as citizens 
and parents must play our part with the 
same courage and commitment that we ask 
of our school committee members. We 
cannot ask the school to satisfy all our 
children’s needs or solve all their prob- 
lems, 


Fvery effort must be constructive if we 
are to preserve and improve upon the 
quality of our high school. At the same 
time we must all try harder to create a 
better program for those students whose 
needs are not being met. 


There are students whose needs are 
being met, however, which was illustra- 
ted by the four seniors who spoke at 


their recent commencement. (Their 
speeches can be read in the June 7 Sud=- 
bury Town Crier.) 


They expressed their deep appreciation 
to the faculty, their pride at becoming 
graduates of L/S, their hope that the 
freedom they had experienced would remain 
for those who follow them. Deep concern 
was expressed by one over a petition 
circulated last spring demanding changes 
in the curriculum, as well as over a 
sensational TV program and a series of 
derogatory news articles. She clearly 
expressed the tragic effect of these 
episodes on the morale of the school. 


L/S is not perfect, but as we struggle to 
do better and to find programs for 

those who are now dissatisfied, I hope 

we will not emasculate the program that 
has inspired these four students, and many 
like them. They leave L/S with a good 
education and with affection and appre- 
ciation in their hearts. 
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CO-EXISTENCE WITH MOSQUITOES 


There was a lot about it in the 4th of 
July Parade the year we got out of the 
Mosquito Control District. The DuBoises 
turned the whole front of their station 
wagon into a huge robin, and the sign satd 
“Thank you, Rachel,” in recognition of 
the impact of Rachel Carson's SILENT 
SPRING articles on public thinking. At 
the rear of the stationwagon hung a mon- 
ster mock-up of a mosquito, pursued by 

a small DuBois with a fly swatter, and 
that sign read "We thank you too." 


Since 1954 Lincoln had submitted itself 
to be sprayed, dusted, ditched and 
drained, and poisoned from the sky, in 
pursuit of the idyllic notion that mos- 
quitoes could be got rid of with no dam- 
age to anything else. We all thought 
DDT was magic in those early years. 
n't we dusted the whole population of 
Naples with DDT and only improved their 
health? The new age of chemicals was 
going to make us all healthy, wealthy, 
and pest-free. 


Had- 


Fortunately we had an ornithologist, 
David Garrison, for our Mosquito Con- 
trol Commissioner. The lethal effects 

of DDT were first documented in birds; it 
killed some direct, and wiped out others 
when eggshells became too fragile for the 
parent birds to hatch. 


We joined the East Middlesex Mosquito Con- 
trol District in 1954, partly because 
aerial spraying on our own would be so 
expensive. In 1955 the state Gpysy Moth 
program doused us from the sky and every 
pond had rotting fish and frogs belly up. 


By the 1959 town report, Commissioner 
Garrison stated, "I am convinced that the 
increasing use of pesticides does harm, 
and I do not believe that the elimination 
of mosquitoes by draining major wetland 
areas is the right answer either." 


In 1960, from practical experience, he 
added, “Spraying or fogging during the 
spring and summer is expensive in propor- 
tion to results, and is likely to be harme- 
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ful to mammals and nesting birds. It is 
inadequate if the summer is humid, like 
1959; and largely unnecessary if the sum- 
mer is dry, like 1960.” 


We began to pull back from the full pro- 
gram, first refusing aerial spraying, then 
summer spraying, until we had only win- 
ter dusting in swamps and limited ditch 
clearing after 1960. It became clearer 
that dumping pounds per acre of something 
as lasting as DDT on our wetlands every 
season was doing more harm than good. 


In 1962 Garrison came out to recommend our 
withdrawing from the Control District, his 
reasons being “an increased fear of long=- 
term damage to wildlife, almost certainly 
to plants in the end as well as animals, 
and possibly also to humans, from the re- 
peated widespread use of non-specific in- 
secticides. Coupled with this fear of 
cumulative injury is the conviction that 
such poisoning will ultimately fail any- 
way. Pest species tend to develop resis-~ 
tance, as we have seen with Staphylococcus 
and are already seeing with certain mos- 
quito populations in East Middlesex." As 
for SILENT SPRING, he stated: "I believe 
the book makes a serious and compelling 
case." 


Great battles were fought in town meeting 
and out of it, and we withdrew. Of course 
after that every bite in a neighboring 
town was blamed on Lincoln mosquitoes, 

but experience since then has only 

served to reinforce the doubts and fears 
of those days. No town that wants to 
enjoy wild nature at its doorstep can 
afford to spray widely with DDT or other 
general insecticides against mosquitoes. 


We know now that all the modern pesticides, 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, organo=phosphates, 


are harmful to people as well as wild- 
life. To the most vulnerable of us -- 

the newborn or premature, the aged, those 
with bad lungs or bad livers, with aller- 
gies and asthma in particular -- even 
carefully used pesticides can be a serious 
hazard. 


David Garrison still watches the progress 
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of the war on the mosquito. He looks to 
biological controls as the hope of the 
future, perhaps growth hormone as is 
used in Europe, perhaps some other dis- 
ruption of the mosauito's life cycle. 
While we wait, he says, we can take com- 
fort from the fact that the May outbreak 
of Aedes that drove us all crazy this 
spring is definitely over, and that the 
Summer mosquitoes, mostly Culex, can be 
reduced by gnvd hygiene around the house 
as, unlike the Aedes, Culex don't travel 
far to bite us. If grass is mown back 
from the house, the birdbath kept fresh, 
and anything that will hold standing 
water removed, the summer mosquito nui- 
sance is much reduced. 


Mass. Audubon tells us that similar concerns 


have moved Bedford, Concord, Carlisle, and 
North Reading to give up mosquito spraying 
programs, This year the town of Lexington 
stopped spraying after 34 years. 


For comprehensive information on the mos- 
quito problem, its practicalities and its 


us) 


politics, Mass. Audubon is offering a 
Mosquito Control Citizen Action Kit, avail- 
able from the Lincoln headquarters at $2.00 
by third class mail, $2.50 if you want it 
first class. 


NEW POETRY VOLUME 


The students of Minuteman Tech can be 
proud of their third volume of Outlet 
Magazine, which presents the work of six 
teen writers, seven artists, and three 
printers to create its handsome 36 pages. 
Ii» poems and one short story, the stu- 
dents range from "large and empty space," 
to vampires, to the inner spaces of 

their own feelings. 


The magazine was written, drawn, designed, 
and printed by students in Communica- 
tions/Human Relations, Commercial Art, 

and Printing. Eric Arnold was the facul- 
ty advisor. 


Outlet Magazine is now on sale at Minute- 
man Tech for 50¢, 


The world is a book, 
and those who do not 
travel,read one page 
Only. 

-St. Augustine 


Lincoln Travel 


Service 
The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
(617) 259-8168 


A HOOVER HISTORICAL DISTRICT: 
50 Houses in Lincoln 
By Mary Ann Hales 


As its summer display, the Lincoln Pub- 
lic Library is showing photographs of many 
of the Lincoln houses designed by Henry 
Brown Hoover, one of the eminent modern 
architects who makes his home in Lincoln. 


Henry Hoover is a soft-spoken man who 

has built homes in this town for forty- 
two years. And I say homes intentionally, 
for to Mr. Hoover, building a home for 
people is a joint effort to create a 
unique space in which to live. 


Mr. Hoover began his distinguished career 
with the building of his own home in 1937. 
In his delightful manner he described 

the difficulty of obtaining money from 

the banks to begin building, for one bank 
said his house was too far from the main 
road to be practical as a filling station 
(which they said was what it looked like), 
or was too small to be useful as a hospital 
(which another bank said it resembled). 


Yet, when I asked Mr. Hoover why he 
decided to build a house which was so 
different from what was then being built, 
he answered that he had been asked many 
times what made a house "modern." He 

felt that any house with indoor plumbing 
could be considered modern. He built 

his home (as all the others) to fit the 
site. The land shaped the house. Then he 
considered orientation toward the view (the 
Cambridge Reservoir) and sun angle. The 
sun must enter the house in the winter and 
not in the summer. And, yes, he said, you 
must have a little sunshine in the late 
afternoon to perk up the spirits. The 
house must be as maintenance-free as 
possible and most of all must be designed 
to suit the people who live in it and 
their own way of living. He did admit to 
me that he was horrified by the price of 
his land -- $500 an acre! 


As we talked about subsequent houses he 
had built, it became clear that two main 
philosophies shape Mr. Hoover's homes 

into the unique and very special dwellings 
they are. First is his immense respect 
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for the land, his determination to leave 
it as untouched as possible and to consume 
as little of it as he can. In Pompeii, 
he explained, houses were packed closely 
together, but each home had its privacy 
and a distinct environment within it. 

We use too much land around houses, 

he believes, attempting to find pri- 

vacy when in truth the setting and 
placement of a house are the keys to 
privacy. When I looked at the photo- 
graphs of his homes, I saw that they were 
indeed designed"from the land up" and 
nestle into their sites. 


The second philosophy concerns the in- 
terior of his homes. A house must be 
like a piece of sculpture which you view 
from within and which surrounds you. The 
areas inside a home must have a certain 
quality of space and of light. You cannot 
truly capture a house in a photograph, 
said Mr. Hoover, because you lose so much. 
One should feel the house is a pleasant 
place to be and feel good to come back 

to after being away. 


A house should make a clear statement 
when you enter. Visitors should know 
immediately what room they are in. Mr. 
Hoover cited the formal entry foyer which 
has closed doors leading to other rooms. 
Without the host or a servant, the visi- 
tor does not know which door to enter. 
Doors are needed for privacy, however; 
Mr. Hoover carefully designs his homes to 
give each person a private place to be. 


There are fifty or so Hoover houses in 
Lincoln, more in our neighboring towns and 
on the Cape, and others seattered about 
the country in Georgia, New Hampshire, 

and Florida. 


Mr. Hoover hopes to build next a kind of 
house he has not yet created. He sees it 
as the home of the future -- a semi-sub- 
terranean home on the south slope of a 
hill. The home would be designed to be 
heated and cooled in part by the earth and 
would have plenty of windows to make it 
light. I hope Mr. Hoover will actually 
build this house and provide Lincoln with 
another Hoover home. 
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TWO VIEWS of a PRIME LINCOLN PROPERTY OFFERING 


an opportunity to OWN one of LINCOLN’S FINE “HOMESTEADS” 


9+ rooms -Large Living room, Library, Dining room, Family Kitchen, 
4-5 Bedrooms, super studio/workshop and storage areas. 

4 full baths 4 fireplaces 3 car garageing. 

12% acres-{dividable) 


THE SITE IS UNBELIEVABLE £ DRAMATIC RIVER VIEW -- EXHILARATING 
PENINSULA BRIGHT WITH WHITE BIRCH TREES -- TRULY UNMATCHABLE : 


- Our Lincoln staff looks forward to serving you - 


BOBBI 
DONNELL TUCKER 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 369-8750 


REALTOR® 
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SONG OF THE STREETS (IT) 
By Margaret Marsh 


The painter of the yellow line 
Is with us once again, 

And bumps and smudges intertwine 
To guide the wheels of men. 


OBSERVATIONS 
By Margaret Marsh 


I 
The robin flies off 
But the mockingbird sits on the fencepost, 
Gently moving his unmistakable tail, 
{Interested in the passer by. 


sagt 
Around the brick corner 
Staring red, surprising, 
A round announcement on black bark. 


Overhead, overborne, 

Stiff branches, broken against the blue, 
Brave leaves and frail twigs, 

Partially green. 


A fractionated umbrella sheds its shadow 
Reduced but grateful still 

Over the ancient stones -- 

Brooks, Billings, Farrar, Russell. 
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AFRICA IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By Betty Smith 


Perhaps this summer you will be vaca- 
tioning in central New Hampshire. If 

you look carefully on the map 20 miles 
north of Plymouth you will find Warren, a 
town of 130 families. Here is nestled 

a museum of relics primarily from Africa 
and India. It is unique and a bit strange. 
Articles from the jungle are everywhere, 
and upon entering you are transported 

from New Hampshire to another world. 


One section has a shoe collection, and I 
am told it came directly off the feet 

of guards and soldiers who would accept 

a few coins for them. Out back is a 
small pond stocked with trout which can 
be fed, and there are a few picnic tables 
nearby. It is just the place for a 
family outing. 


A little history of the museum to make 
it more enticing... in 1925 Warren resi- 
dents, Ira Morse and son Philip made 
their first safari to Africa. Their 
trip consisted of hunting and collecting 
curios. Two years later the Moree Museum 
was opened in Warren to house their 
trophies collected on that trip and five 
more safaris which Ira went on during his 
lifetime. These safaris were the result 
of a childhood dream to go to Africa. 

Ira read about hunting animals in faraway 
lands while growing up, but it wasn't 
until he was 50 and successful in the 
retail shoe business that a trip to Africa 
became reality. 


The museum is now run by Philip Morse and 
his wife, Jane. It is open Memorial Day 
through Labor Day, 10 am. to 5 pm. and 
admission is free. If you are in the 

area on the July 4th weekend, you might 
run in their six-mile annual footrace. 

Last year's winners won elephants hand- 
carved in rosewood! 


THE FOURTH SELECTMAN 
By Margaret Marsh 


Elizabeth Snelling does not refer to her- 
self as “the Fourth Selectman" but many 
others do so in joking tribute to her 
importance in the councils of the mighty 
in Lincoln. For since the fall-.of 1956 
when she took a parttime assignment as 
Secretary to the Planning Board, her 
responsibilities have “developed into a 
full time job so gradually I hardly know 
when it happened." 


At present she is also Secretary to the 
Board of Assessors and to the Selectmen, 
having taken on the latter after Eliza- 
beth Causer's retirement in the fall of 
1967. Her notes have brought order and 
precision to the discussions of dozens 
and dozens of meetings. She is also our 
elected Town Clerk, filling a position of 
peculiar traditional importance in New 
England towns best symbolized in the con- 
spicuous presence at the high desk which 
used to grace all Town Meetings. 


The latter job, happily, Mrs. Snelling 
will retain. The former will be assumed 
by two as yet unknown persons; it would 

be difficult for one person to keep up 
with the work and, Mrs. Snelling says, 
“impossible for a new one." The Secretary 


to the Selectmen, for instance, must, like 


them, be concerned with all the depart- 
ments of the town and deal with many 
different matters. The town calendar 
provides for different administrative 


seasons, the most concentrated lot of work 


coming between budget time and the Annual 
Town Meeting. Special Town Meetings re- 
quire much preparation as well. 


Mrs. Snelling observes that the three sec- 


retary jobs have given her the oppor- 


tunity to work with residents of the town, 


to know many people in many ways. She 
finds that most people are very under- 
standing and that service to the town 
is most rewarding. 


Mrs. Snelling comes originally from Liver- 


more, Maine. Interest in government is 
a tradition in her family. She says that 
her grandmother, the wife of a Unitarian 
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minister, was "interested in all civic- 
minded things," and her parents were also. 
Before she began her distinguished career 
in the Town Hall she served an apprentice- 
ship in town service as a member of three 
School Building Committees. She was an 
incorporator of the DeCordova Museum and 

a Director for fourteen years. She re- 
mains a member of the LWV and she served 
on the League board. 


How fortunate that she will retain her 
elected office of Town Clerk! The actual 
office of the Town Clerk is the most im- 
portant reception area in any town. Here 
people come for information and guidance 
under every heading from Air Pollution 

to Zoning Regulations. In the Lincoln 
Town House they are always assured of 

a friendly, helpful, knowledgeable 
response -- the best in public relations, 
performance, and public service. 


If it is true that grace and precision 
are the two most important requisites of 
government, then Elizabeth Snelling must 
be our governmental model. 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 


Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 
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WHAT YS THE SPACE COMMITTEE DOING? 
by Betty Smith 


Harold Levey, chairman of the Town's Space 
Committee, says that their long range con- 
cern is to see that the Town makes the 
most appropriate use of public buildings 
in Lincoln. In particular the committee 
is concerned with Smith and Center Schools 
and the Town Hall. Mr. Levey anticipates 
that the Space Committee will present a 
plan at the next Town Meeting, probably 
scheduled in the fall. The plan will make 
optimum use of space in these three build- 
ings from a financial and a legal point 

of view. 


His committee aims to keep costs down and 
to find tenants for these buildings when 
possible. One limitation is the new law 
that any public buildings in which renova-~ 
tions are made which require a building 
permit must also provide facilities for 


the handicapped such as ramps and elevators. 


Mr. Levey said no big changes will be made 
in the next year. Before any major move, 
they first want a long rahge plan. How- 
ever, the committee is dealing currently 
with short range problems, A wing of Smith 
School will be leased for one year to Case 
Collaborative which works with handicapped 
children. This request has been approved 
by the Selectmen. Case Collaborative has 
recently lost two classrooms in Bedford 
and two in Concord. There will be no cash 
exchange for use of the Smith wing, but 
Lincoln will be given financial credit 

for our children in the program. "There 
will be benefits to the town," says Mr. 
Levey. "The building has to be heated 
minimally, for example, so it should be 
used." 


As for Center School, the day care center 
would like to expand,and there is interest 
in moving the tax collector's office to 
the first floor. 


The future use of the Town Hall is being 
grappled with by the committee. Any 
groups in town interested in space in 
the Town Hall should write Harold Levey, 


chairman of the committee. The Grange 

has expressed an interest in holding 
meetings there. The Library is interested 
in storage rooms, as well as an area to 
hold programs and meetings. De Cordova 

is also interested in space at the Town 
Hall, but the legal position is not clear. 
The space committee does not feel that 

the building should be used for commercial 
purposes, partly because of parking 
problems and also because of the 
historical significance of the Town 

Hall. 
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BIG YELLOW BUSES 


Snub-nosed and deep-voiced, flashing their 
red eyes and flapping their movable stop 
signs like alarmed elephants, the great 
Orange buses lumbered out of the school 
grounds for the last time on June 20, 

on the way to summer freedom. 


“No more lessons, no more books, 


"No more teacher's dirty looks: 


The energy latent in those 65 carolling 
kids per bus, carefully kept sitting down 
three to a seat while the buses are in 
motion, would be plenty to keep ‘em 
rolling if it could be applied to the 
wheels, and then buses wouldn't need 

gas. 


As it is, the buses are an increasing 
responsibility for their garage-owner- 
operators, as there is no allocation of 
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gasoline for school buses. Each of the 
owners has to hold back enough from his 
regular allotment to make sure the buses 
keep running -- and they get approximate- 
ly six-eight miles to the gallon. 


Currently, three of the buses come from 
Lou Boyer's Lincoln Auto Service, three 
more for Lincoln come from Doherty's 
Garage, and another three of Doherty's 
take the two-hour round trip to Boston 
for the Metco students. 


Lincoln is fortunate in having many ex- 
perienced drivers for its buses, men wi:o 
are good with kids as well as skilled in 
maneuvering the orange monsters around 
Lincoln's roads. If one operator or the 
other is short of a bus or a driver, the 
other helps out. The police and fire 
rosters are a further source of emergeacy 
drivers. 


1 mile north of village 

1 mile as crow flies to bay and ocean 
(about 10 mins. drive, ponds en route) 
bus transportation to Hyannis, buses 
and planes from Hyannis to New York, 
boats and planes to Boston from Pro- 


vincetown. FOR APPOINTMENT TO VIEW: 
CHEQUESSETT VILLAGE REAL ESTATE, INC, 
€17-349-3411 


Antique House, 9.85 acres, For Sale in 
Wellfleet on Cape Cod--under $200,000! 


This old house is a center-chimney full 
Cape, dating from 1790-1820. It's been 
beautifully restored, and has modern come- 
forts as well as early charm. There are 

2 double bedrooms, 3 single bedrooms, 

14 baths, 2 working fireplaces, and an oil 
furnace providing forced hot air heat. 


It overlooks a marsh pond. The land is 
mostly wooded, and paths have been cut 
through it to allow access to its interest- 
ing and varied terrain and vegetation. 


1978-9 real-estate taxes were $1021.95 


The owner values this property as a beauti- 
ful, simple haven, with an unspoiled 
antique house in an unusually fine state 

of preservation. She wishes to sell the 
property with subdivision rights restricted, 
though one house might be added without 
ruining the land. Asking $196,000. 
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ANOTHER JOYOUS BETHANY FESTIVAL then invited the audience to join them. 
June 3rd was pleasant and sunny (a rare The happiest part of the day was visiting 
kind of day this Spring), perfect for with friends and seeing the Bethany girls 
the Annual Festival sponsored by the so happy with their families. 
Sisters of the Order of St. Anne. This 
is always a happy occasion for the fam- Readers who missed the Festival but who 
ilies of residents, townspeople and are interested in acquiring handmade 
friends, and this year was no exception. gifts may visit the Bethany gift shop. 


It is open daily; call 259-9800 for 


The gift tables were made gay by the 
shop hours. 


many handmade articles from the work of 
the Sisters, residents, and volunteers. 
The food table was laden with goodies 


made by many willing hands and was, as COAL BOAT TRIP 


usual, a very popular spot. The crowds The Council on Aging of Lincoln 3$ 
ordering hamburgers, coffee, tonic, sponsoring a boat tour of Boston Harbor 
candy and popcorn kept the cooks busy. on Thursday, July 12. Luncheon will be 


served on the boat. The COAL bus will 
leave Lincoln Mall at 9;45 am. and 

will return at 3 pm. Cost of the trip 
and luncheon is $6.00. For reserva- 
tions, please call Clifford Bowles, 
259-8196, or Margaret Kirkpatrick, 259- 
8258. 


During the afternoon, youngsters and 
oldsters were entertained by a puppet 
show and the harmonies of the "Glory 
Bees," a newly formed feminine barber- 
shop song group from St. Anne's Church. 
Also, the Concord Scottish Dance group 
performed their intricate dances and 


re Ca Alpa Plants and Flowers a Ce 
es ..A THE The Mall at Lincoln Station Tel. 259-0538 “ Uncinarreore Oa 


Can® Ouc 


Unusual Plants for YourHome! Creative Arrangements 
Fresh Flowers — Silk and Dried Flowers 
Personalized Service 


e Gardenia Trees Bring in your container and we will design 
e Citrus Trees ¢ Orange, Lemon, Lime an arrangement for your home. No delivery 
e Large Cactus Collection - charge ($10 min. order) Lincoln, surrounding 


African Milk Tree ¢ Candleabra towns. Telephone orders gladly accepted. 
Golden Barrel - Old Man Cactus * Weddings Our Specialty 


Ficus Trees © Monkey Puzzle “* World Wide Wire Service 


Introducing The new ALPA PLANTWELL 


© Eliminates guesswork when watering and feeding your plants 
e Automatically waters from bottom 
e Plants take only what they need 


JULY & AUGUST 


“The China Trade: Romance and Reality." 
De Cordova Exhibit now through September 
16, 


Lincoln Summer Day Camp runs every week- 
day from July 2 to July 27. For infor- 
mation, call Monika Duborg at 259-0232. 


Pool Program, expected to run from May 
26 to September 9. For information, 
call Jackie Snelling, 259-8640. 


Lincoln Summer Nursery SchoolPlay Camp. 
Runs from June 25 to July 27. For infor- 
mation call Mrs. Rice, 259-0892. 


Sat. July 7. Tony Saletan, folk singer. 
DeCordova Children's Concert, 10 am. 


Sun, July 8. Marshall Dodge of “Bert and 
I." DeCordova Summer Concert, 3:30 pm. 


Monday, July 9. Minuteman Tech's student~ 
operated Shopping Mall and Fife and Drum 
Restaurant reopen for the summer. Res- 
taurant hours 11 am to 1 pm. 


Tues. July 10. Minuteman Tech School 
Committee Meeting, Room 2 North 4l, 
7:30 pm. 


Wed. July ll. 
Classics. 


Thur. July 12. 
to Salem Mass. 


An Evening of Opera 
DeCordova Concert, 8:30 pm. 


The China Trade Art Tour. 
Leaves DeCordova at 9 

am, returns by 4. $25 per member, $30 
per non-member, lunch included. Limited 
accomodations, contact DeCordova 1979 
Summer Art Tours. 


Thur., July 12. COAL Boat Trip (see 
article for details). 


Sun. July 22. 
DeCordova Summer Concert, 


Wed. July 25. New England Dinosaur Dance 
Company. DeCordova Concert, 8:30 pm. 


Sun. July 29. The Paul Winter.Consort, 
DeCordova Summer Concert, 3:30 pm. 


Louis Killen, balladeer. 
3:30 pm. 


Sat. Aug. 4. David Moss, a participatory 
program of creative music making. DeCor- 
dova Children's Concert, 10 am. 
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Sun, Aug. 5. Pocket Mime Theatre, De 
Cordova Summer Concert, 3:30 pm, 


Tues, Aug. 7. Minuteman Tech School 
Committee meeting, 7:30 pm. 


Wed. Aug. 8. Banchetto Musicale, De 
Cordova Concert, 8:30 pm, 


Sun. Aug. 12. Gary Burton, DeCordova 
Summer Concert, 3:30 pm, 


Sat. Aug. 18. Herb Downs, magician. 
DeCordova Children's Concert. 10 am. 


Banjo Dan and the Mid- 
DeCordova Summer Con- 


Sun. Aug. 19. 
Night Plowboys. 
cert, 3:30 pm. 


Tues. Aug. 21. Minuteman Tech School 
Committee meeting, 7:30 pm. 


Sun. Aug. 26. The Greenwood Consort, 
DeCordova Summer Concert, 3:30 pm. 
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Ride to BU for fall term. Will 
Ginny 


WANTED : 
share driving and/or expenses. 
Lemire, 259-9425 


COOKWARE OFF 


Something “Special 


Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 
259-0544 
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September BARGAIN! 
Wellfleet, Cape Cod Antique 


PRICE DRASTICALLY REDUCED. 


1790-1820. FULL CAPE. 9.85 ACRES. 


This beautiful house and land were offered in June for $196,000.00. 
Too high, the realtors said, for a "second home." 


Why not a first home? Having a forced-hot-air oi] furnace, and 
storm windows, it's a year-round house, perfect for seclusion 
without remoteness. One mile from Wellfleet village, one mile 
as the crow flies from ocean and bay, only 2.2 miles by road 

to Gull Pond, 3.2 miles to Newcomb Hollow Beach, approximately 
the same to Bay beaches. 


4 
: 
f 

| With one double and two single bedrooms and half bath upstairs, : 
( One double and one single bedroom and full bath downstairs, i 
; plus a keeping room (living-dining) and a parlor (SE and sunny -- 
beautiful woodwork and paneling), and a well-equipped kitchen ' 

and small study and entry way, this center-chimney full Cape ; 
: is not only beautiful but practical for family living. The 
) grassy terrace behind the house has a working hand-pump and 

overlooks a swamp pond that welcomes ducks and all sorts of ; 
i wildlife, as do the woods on all sides. There are berries of : 
‘ many kinds, grapes both cultivated and wild, and a wild cran- 
| berry patch. : 
| 
( 
i 
i 
( 
¢ 
‘ 
i 
i 
i 
Nl J 


Old features include: wide board floors, Christian doors with 
original hardware, lovely moldings, mantelpieces, and hearths. 


Conveniences include: one-car garage, tool house, cedar closet and 
TV antenna under eaves, modern septic system, year-old well and 
pump, newly shingled roof and west wall of house, built-in 
bookshelves, good oil furnace and electric hot-water heater, and 

a self-cleaning modern stove. The refrigerator and washing 

machine now in kitchen, as well as curtains, are included in sale. 


IT'S A SMALL HEAVEN, and its clear title renders early occu- 
pancy and quick closing possible. ENJOY THE CAPE'S OCTOBER: 


Asking price $160,000.00. Offers considered. 
Call owner at 259-9462. 
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HARVEST HOME AT CODMAN 
By beverly Eckhardt 


Codman Community Farms hosted its 6th an- 
nual fair on September 14-15, presided over 
by the pink "Pig of the Year" constructed 
for the 4th of July parade. The weather 
was perfect for wandering through the 
crafts displays, watching sheepdogs at 
work, playing games and sampling cider. 


This year the produce exhibits were of 
particularly high quality, albeit not as 
numerous as some in memory. The gardens 
of George Hibben and Robert Hendrickson 
and Peg Marsh produced great numbers of 
blue-ribbon flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables, while Suze Craig and Ronnie Kava- 
rek displayed many first-prize preserved 
goods. The Rev. Bill Gregory grew this 
year's biggest pumpkin (adult class), 
Glenys Rose again displayed a lovely 
collection of herbs, and Cecilia Santa 
prepared Irish bread that pleased the 
judges. It may be a sign of the times -- 
men are canning food and are proud to dis- 
play it. Lit Meeks, for example, won a 
blue for tomatoes, with Roy Raja winning 
a red for tomato puree. 


The children's entries were particularly 
outstanding. Alexander Hatsopoulos' enor- 
mous pumpkin won a blue ribbon as did vege- 
table entries of Curtis Hendrickson, Bo 
Lemire, Bill Stason and Tim Holland. 
Meredith Peason made a winning animal 

from vegetables, and Natasha Cherniak a 
gingerbread house. Tricia Risley and 
Libby Munroe received first prizes for 
needlepoint and latch-hooked rug, res- 
pectively. 


For tne first time, the Fair Committee 
offered a prize for the best garden plot 
at the Community gardens. Betsey and 
Roger Bond of Weston Road were this 
year's winners. Although the Bonds al- 
ways have maintained a meticulous plot, 
they deserve special credit for the 

past summer when the weather fostered 
weeds of particular vigor and tenacity. 


The "Best in Show" award, initiated in 
1978, is now a rotating trophy, thanks to 
the generosity of the family of H. B. 


Bennett. 
of plotters at Codman. 


H.B. was among the first group 
Although in his 


eighties and not in the best of health, 
he spent many hours producing blue ribbon 


vegetables. 


When he died last January, 


his family asked that memorial gifts be 


directed to Codman Farms. 


Ginny Lemire, 


as a member of CCF and a friend of H.b. 
obtained the silver tray which will be a 
continuing tribute to a fine man and a 
diligent gardener. 


Mrs. 


Suze Craig of Conant Road was 


awarded the 1979 Bennett award for an 
outstanding collection of tomato preserves 
that had won a blue ribbon in the Farm 


Produce class. 


Mrs. Craig has been gar- 


dening for seven years, three of which 


were in Lincoln. 


Her garden was one 


picked for CCF's garden tour in July. 
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Codman photos by Norman Hapgood 
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GYPSY MOTHS A-COMING 
By Ruth Hapgood 


We in Lincoln have been lucky «+ it has 
been many years since we had a real infes- 
tation of Gypsy Moths. But judging by the 
number of places around town where the 
trees were stripped this summer, and by 
the number of egg masses on tree trunks, 
the probability is that we will have a 
worse summer in 1980 and even worse in 
1981, to be followed by a crash in the 
Gypsy Moth population from the effects of 
disease and predation. Then we can breathe 
easy for 3 to 10 years before we go round 
again. 


Is there anything useful we can do to 
stop this plague? In a town like this, 
where we cherish the (relatively) natural 
world at our doorstep, we want to be very 
sure that whatever steps we take will not 
do more harm than good. ‘Ye also want to 
spend our tax dollars -- if we spend any 
-~ on something that will be effective. 


Russell Barnes, our Tree Warden, has 
brought the situation to the attention of 
the Selectmen, and the Selectmen are ap-~ 
pointing a committee to do research and 
propose action at the Special Town Meet-. 
ing in November. If you have special con- 
cerns about these questions, make them 
known to the Selectmen and Russ Barnes 

and the committee And if you can spend 
some time researching -- volunteer! 


At this time of year, the only signs of 
the Gypsy Moth's presence are the egg 
masses stuck to the trunks of trees or to 
phone poles or even fastened :to buildings 
or under leaves and rubbish on the ground, 
These are patches of what look like flat 
orange or brown felt, perhaps an inch 
long and half an inch wide. (They are 
small, unlike the tent caterpillars‘ big 
cotton candy creations on the tips of 
cherry branches and other trees.) 


From these egg masses, the little cater- 
pillars hatch out around the first of 

May, and eat and shed their skins and eat 
for about six weeks, up until late June or 
early July. Jn a bad infestation, trees 


lose their leaves and an abnormally sunny 
look pervades once-shady places, while 
one can hear a sound like dripping as the 
leaves and needles fall. 


When small, the caterpillars spin out a 
line of silk and are carried widely by 
the wind. As they grow, they travel by 
walking, up whatever vertical they come 
to at night in search of food, down again 
at daylight to find a convenient place to 
rest for the day. After reaching full 
size as caterpillars, they change into 
moths, either male or female, whose only 
function is mating, not eating. The 
large pale-colored females are flightless; 
once fertilized by the free-flying males 
they lay eqg mass after egg mass, ready 
for the following year. 


The Gypsy Moths were introduced into 
Massachusetts from Europe around 1869, 
by someone hoping to find a useful silk 
producer. Their infestations are still 
worst in the northeast. Many of their 


European enemies, a calosoma beetle, para- 


aitic flies and wasps, and a wilt disease, 
have been introduced here, but unfortunate- 
ly do not do as well in our climate as 

the Gypsy Moth itself. Nevertheless, if 
you find holes in the egg masses, this 
indicates that parasites are at work. 

And eventually a virus infects the eggs; 
once 75% of the egg masses are affected 

a population collapse follows, but ap- 
parently this cannot happen until the 
population density is high. 


Back in the days when there was a poison 
spray for every pest, DDT was sprayed 
from the air against the caterpillars, 
later Carbaryl. (We should be aware that 
the active ingredient of Carbaryl is 
Sevin, a short-lived pesticide lethal to 
bees and other valuable insects.) Even 
the government does not recommend this 
approach now ---- it doesn't work well 
enough. 


The U. S. Forest Service has just regis- 
tered for use against the Gypsy Moth an 
artificial virus called Gypcheck;, sprayed 
during the caterpillar stage. Apparently 
this has been tried this year in Wayland, 
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and our committee will try to find out 
how successful it was. 


another biological control of course is 
Bacillus Thuringiensis, which attacks any 
caterpillar forms, and its successful 

use leaves us without any butterflies. 

For unknown reasons, Bacillus Thuringiensis 
is sometimes very effective and other 

times not. Gypcheck, eing specific to 

the Gypsy Moths, }s certainly preferable, 
if it is effective -- and available when 

we need it. 


Another biological control is sex attract- 
ants, Or pheromones. It is possible to 
imitate the scent whereby the female 

moth calls the male to her, and if this is 
broadcast at the right season the confused 
male moth spends his energy chasing here 
and there and dies without mating. This 
has to be used when the infestation is not 
too heavy because if the moth falls over 

a female in his random travels, confused 
or not, he gets his mission accomplished. 


There are 5500 people in our fair town and 
taken all together we make up quite a 
group of predators. We, too, can have an 
effect on the Gypsy Moth population that 
will otherwise hit us next year. Between 
now and next May we can do away with a 

lot of egg masses. 


Lincoln Review asked Dr. David Leonard, 
Professor of Entomology at the University 
of Maine, ind one of the country's lead- 
ing specialists on this problem, what the 
individual can do. His preferred method 
is to scrape off the egg masses into a> 
paper bag carry them home and burn 
them. This is easily done with a spoon 
or pocket knife. He says that just dis- 
rupting the protection the moth has given 
the egg mass will not effectively kill 
off the eggs unless they are exposed to 
-20° or below, and if they fall down on 
the ground and are covered by snow, they 
are effectively insulated from severe 
cold. So scrape with care and then 

burn or drown the eggs. 


Other ways to deal with the egg masses 

are to paint them thoroughly with kero- 
sene or creosote. Dr. Leonard suggests 
not trying to spray these materials 


onto the eggs, because of the danger of 
breathing the stuff yourself, and to be 
careful in using creosote which goes 
right through the human skin. 


In general, the egg masses are to be found 
on tree trunks between 7 feet and the 
ground, so the percentages give us an ad- 
vantage, and we just have to ignore the 
ones that run all the way un a tree or 

the ones hidden in other places. 


Once the caterpillars are making their 
daily micgrations up and down tree trunks, 
We can place various trapping devices of 
burlap or plastic or tanglefoot around 

the trunks and pick off the trapped cater- 
pillars a couple of times a day. (To read 
a success story about Ardis Johnston and 
her personal war against the creatures, 
see the September 1979 issue of Horti- 
culture.) 


Dr. Leonard points out that the cater- 
pillars prefer the leaves of oaks and 
other deciduous trees, Which are best 
able to withstand losing a set of leaves, 
even two years running. Only the weaker 
trees succumb. The bigger caterpillars 
will also eat conifers, which suffer 
more from being stripped, but are not 

as often, particularly in large stands. 


Many spring-nesting birds will devour 
the smaller caterpillars. Once they are 
large and bristly, only the cuckoos eat 
them. 
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_A unique property perfect for the professional tradesman. 
Airconditioned offices, warehouse-type storage, facilities 

for vehicle maintenance, full security system. ( 

Outstanding investmant opportunity with separate six room : 

house for occupancy or rental purposes. f 

Priced at $145.000 

Three moderately priced Capes - } 

#1 Features lovely entry foyer and architect designed : 

f 

i 

| 

; 

i 

J 
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living room addition. Four bedrooms, two baths. Adjoining 
Conservation trails. MLS Exclusive $110,000 


#2 In picturesque woodland setting. Offers large tiving 
room with attractive detail, three bedrooms, two baths, 
surprising nooks and crannies for study, sewing or storage. 
MLS Exclusive $127,500 


#3 Attractive Deerhaven location, with graceful circular 
drive. Glass enclosed fireplaces in living room and family 
room. Five bedrooms, two baths. Gas heat. MLS Exclusive 
priced at $130,000 


A. H. TETREAULT, INC., Realtor 


Lincoln Road, Lincoln 


tT 617-259-9220 See. 
REALTOR Is y 
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THE HAZARDS OF LINCOLN'S 
UNMONITORED SCHOOL BUSES 
by Deborah McCurdy * 


For November Town Meeting, the Board of 
Health will once again be sponsoring an 
article for adult bus monitors on a 
trial basis. Members of the Parent's 
Committee on School Bus Safety believe 
that the narrow defeat of the article in 
March was due to factors not intrinsic 
to the proposal. The article now has a 
broadened base of support, including a 
majority of School Committee members. 


There have been 9 school bus accidents 
in Lincoln in the past 3 years, includ- 
ing 5 in the 12 school months preceding 
last March. Most of these accidents 
were not the fault of the bus driver; 
some may have been due to Lincoln's 
narrow, winding roads. But the higher- 
than-average risk to Lincoln children 
te,025Tur Ding. 


More than 4500 American children are 
seriously injured or killed annually in 
school bus accidents; this is 40,500 
over the nine years that each child is 
riding the buses. An additional 30,000 
to 35,000 children receive less severe, 
but potentially traumatizing injuries 
each year. Already a number of Lincoln 
children have received minor injuries in 
accidents or fights on our buses. 


The American Academy of Pediatrics has 
identified school bus conditions as a 
serious problem. A national citizen's 
group, called Action for Child Trans- 
portation Safety (ACTS), calls for paid 
adult monitors on all the nation's 
school buses. Many communities have 
taken action only after a tragedy has 
alerted voters to the need; our Board of 
Health and our Parents' Committee want 
to act now, before a needless tragedy. 


* Deborah McCurdy is School Bus Safety 
Chairman for Massachusetts Action for 
Child Transportation Safety, and co-chair- 
man of the Lincoln "Parents' Committee on 
School Bus Safety", which is working with 
the Board of Health. 


They are not alone in their concern. A 
full 98% of respondents to our parents' 
questionnaire of last Fenruary identified 
at least one type of unsafe behavior on 
Lincoln buses, and 77% reported between 

3 and 14 safety violations. There was an 
alarming number of complaints reporting 
dangerous bus stop behavior, noise and 
fighting on the buses, children endan- 
gered by cars passing stopped buses, un- 
Safe bus stops, children on their feet on 
moving buses, and poor judgment on the 
part of some drivers. Monitors would be 
in a position to correct all of these 
hazards. 


Trained, responsible adult monitors 
protect children in several ways. First, 
they train all the children in safe be- 
havior in the way that children learn 
best -- on-the-spot, as opposed to one- 
shot classroom instruction. Such basic 
safety training -- which would also 
cover safe behavior near the bus, should 
carry over to other areas and make these 
children safer any time they play near 
the street. 


44% of questionnaire respondents had 

seen children much too close to a bus 
that was stopping or starting (some run- 
ning as they approached), and another 

38% had noticed children playing or 
standing on snow banks beside the road. 
One parent wrote, "It is only a matter of 
time before some child slips and falls 
beneath the still-moving front wheels of 
che busa. 


Second, monitors prevent (often by their 
very presence) the type of driver-dis- 
tracting disturbance that ACTS holds 
responsible for the vast majority of 
school bus accidents. It is too much to 
expect a bus driver to maintain order on 
a noisy unmonitored bus and drive safely 
at the same time. Two of our Lincoln 
drivers have approached us with their 
need for a monitor's assistance. 63% of 
Lincoln respondents reported children 
fighting, shouting, or rough-housing 
while on the bus or waiting for it, and 
another 28% reported children throwing 
objects or damaging property on the bus. 
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BUS SAFETY (cont. ) 


Third, adult monitors effectively prevent 
the consistent intimidation and occasional 
injury of younger children by older ones, 
in a terrifying situation where there is 
no escape. 


A fourth way in which monitors protect 
children is by calling any unsafe driving 
pattern to the driver's attention, or by 
reporting him if it continues. 


A fifth function of monitors would be to 
report such hazards as unsafe bus stops, 
missing back seat padding and inadequate 
seating arrangements. 22% of question- 
naire respondents were concerned about 
dangerous traffic patterns or road hazards 
at bus stops; 12% reported children being 
painfully bumped or bruised by exposed 
metal, falls off seats, etc.; anda full 
59% had seen children on their feet while 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 


Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 


the bus was in motion. [In addition to 
making sure that buses were not over- 
crowded, monitors would require all child- 
ren to remain seated, so that in the event 
of an accident injuries would be minimized. 
In other words, monitors would not only 
help to prevent accidents but would help 
protect children from injury if an accident 
or sudden stop did occur. 


Lincoln's voters have been most generous in 
protecting open land for our children; on 
November 5 the Board of Health will be ask- 
ing you to protect our children themselves, 
from both physical and psychological harm. 
The cost of six monitors for all Hartwell, 
Smith and Brooks bus runs on an experiment- 
al basis for the balance of the school year 
would be only $8,000 -- an average cost of 
one half gallon of ice cream for every 
Lincoln resident. The cost of not trying 
monitors might well be a child's life. 


Whatever 
you 


want 
us to 
be. 
Newton 


Savings Bank 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland,:358-5116; 
Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510 
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Margo Ward photo 


TOWN RESERVOIR atop Lincoln Hill, open to the sky and 
surrounded by green grass and conifers. 
"He (in this case the state) might not beteem the winds of heaven 


"Visit her face too roughly..." 


: (Shakespeare always has a word for it.) 


OBSCURED BY TIME AND TREES 
ee By Margaret Marsh 


~ 


From the top of DeNormandie's hill the 
spires of the town stand up, reminding 

us that we have public buildings distinct 
in character and shape. Yet it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to obtain a good 
perspective on any of these, or see them 
as clear architectural fancies in the way 
their creators expected them to appear. 


The Town Hall (or House) looks most at- 
tractive from the south where the un- 
changed doorway looks down in its dig- 
nified fashion on the town. But to gain 


a proper notion of it as a public build- 
ing can only be done from the rear. If 
one gazes upward thence toward an area 
cleared this summer by the felling of a 
dying elm, the double balance of the 
extensive rooflines, ith their French 
suggestion, the unbalanced incidence of 
chimneys, the pattern of pilasters 
emerge in a dominating, impressive way. 
A little imagination will replace the 
old yellow color of the bricks, and the 
Town Hall is not just a building to 
pass too closely by, but a significant 
presence on the hillside, shadowing the 
old graves and looming large above the 
living. 


Saffron and putty...great new shades for great 

new proportions from Young Pendleton for Holiday, 
1979. 
pure virgin wool flannel. 


Shown here, slim separates fabricated in 
Sizes: 3/4-15/16 


Woolens 


Young 
Pendleton At 


She 


Rte. 2A, 160 Great R 
Acton 


263-9717 


oad y Hours 


Daily 9:30-5:00 
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TIME AND TREES (cont. 


Across the road another large building is 
also too close for a view. Nearness and 
trees hide the Richardsonian detail of a 
true period structure, and ata distance 
the Stone Church largely disappears. 


The Library is a little more possible, 


for though its cherished trees obscure its 


shape, a sight taken from the eagle or 
the watering trough shows forth the 
tower, the face of the town clock, and 
eccentricities in brick so essential in 
realizing the design. 


Center School with its Georgian equality 
is easier to take in, but again it is 
not set off to do justice to its height 
or emphasize the tower, once enhanced 
by a splendid weathervane long since 
stolen away. 


St. Anne's distinctive wooden Gothic 
can be best appreciated inside, since 
it is hard to see any of it outside. 
St. Joseph's has a reasonable side view 
but little separation to dignify its 
pleasingly plain front. 


There are, then, only three large build- 
ings which are adequately on view. The 
Fire and Police Station has a whole cor- 
ner and looks out firmly and benignly in 
a proportionate way. The White Church 
is unobstructed on its slope, and its 
straightforward clapboarding is visible 
from all but the Chapin end. And the 


Old Town Hall faces foursquare, dignified 


and stately, reminding us that there is 
20th century as well as Greek Revival. 


In Paul Brooks' THE VIEW FROM LINCOLN 
HILL, several of his drawings enlighten 
our view of architectural Lincoln, show- 
ing in admirable clarity and isolation 
the outlines of the Library, the Old 


Town Hall, and the old church facing down 
It is a restoration of reality. 


the hill. 
If one can but trace them, there are on 
the landscape other monuments of tradi- 
tion and taste to reward the eye of the 
beholder. 


NEW SEASON WITH COUNCIL ON AGING 


The fall season began with a council meet- 
ing on September 12. The COAL welcomes 
Lucy Cole and Joan Klotz as new board 
members replacing Alan McLennen, who 
resigned, and Esther Shapiro, who re- 
tired. Officers for the coming year are: 
Charlotte (Mrs. John) Barnaby, chairman; 
Claire (Mrs. Robert) Pearmain, vice- 
chairman; Lucy (Mrs. Edwin) Cole, 
secretary; and Harry Healey, treasurer. 


Jane (Mrs. John) Rasmussen of Concord 

has been named to the newly created pos- 
ition of Coordinator for the Council. 

Her present office is on the second 

floor of Pierce House, in the room main- 
tained by the League of Women Voters. 

She will be available to give informa- 
tion and referral five mornings a week, 
Monday through Friday, from 9 to 12. 

The telephone number is 259-8191. Her 
duties will include direction of the Wheel- 
a Meal program, public relations, and out- 
reach. 


Mrs. Rasmussen is a graduate of the Univ- 
ersity of New Hampshire, trained in occu- 
pational therapy. After marriage and 
graduation from UNH, she devoted several 
years to her family of three girls anda 
boy. Her professional career has in- 
cluded association with St. Joseph's Hos- 
pital in Lowell, the New England Rehabi- 
litation Hospital in Woburn, and Emerson 
Hospital. Her work has concentrated on 
aid to physically disabled adults. She is 
currently a member of the Utilization 
Review Committee of the Emerson Home Care 
Department. She is a past president of the 
Bedford-Lexington branch of the American 
Assoc. of University Women. She enjoys 
running and will this fall coach the girls' 
crosscountry team at Concord-Carlisle High 
School. 


As in past years, the Council will spon- 

sor health clinics at Pierce House on the 
third Tuesday of each month, and occasional 
bus trips to spots of interest. Suggestions 
on additional services or recreational pro- 
grams are greatly welcomed and should be 
directed to Mrs. Rasmussen. 
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TAX TANGLE 


Here it is the end of September and we 
don't have our fall property tax bills 
yet. Don't think you have been over- 
looked -- the bills WILL come through, 

now that Governor King has signed a bill 
allowing postponement of "classification." 
For a while there it looked as if the 
Town would have to borrow money for 

months while the tax tangle was untan- 
gled. 


Lincoln was one of 68 cities and towns in 
the Commonwealth that carried through the 
100% revaluation. Then last November a 
referendum approved a new property tax 
"classification amendment," setting up 
four different classes of real property 
to be assessed at different percentages 
of the 100% valuation. These were: 


Class 1, Residential 40% 
Class 2, Commercial 50% 
Class 3, Industrial & 

Mfg. 55% 
Class 4, Open Space 25% 


As of August 3 the Commissioner of Revenue 
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Oe 
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determined that 18 of the cities and towns 
had met the criteria for classification 

and she so certified them. This meant that 
their fall tax bills had to be based on 

the new classification, and the straight 
100% valuation could not be used. but to 
implement this, all the tax records had to 
be changed, every assessment restudied, and 
then the computers that get out the tax 
bills would have to be reprogrammed, or 

the bills gotten out by hand. 


Of course, all 18 towns were experiencing 
the same difficulties. They took steps 
both legislative and judicial to get a 
postponement in order to put through the 
new system in an orderly way. 


Owners of lots which qualify as Open Space 
(or which may qualify when the new regu- 
lations are clarified) were supposed to 
file an application by Oct. 1, both for 
fiscal 1980 and for 1981, as described in 
the letter from the Board of Assessors of 
August 29. They should check promptly 
with the Assessors to see what the sit- 
uation is now. 


If a traveler visits better 
countries, he may learn to im- 
prove his own; if fortune carries 
him to worse, he may learn to 
enjoy his own. 

—Samuel Johnson 


Lincoln Travel 


Service 


The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
(617) 259-8168 
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MODERNIZING AN encountered three major storms on the 
ANCIENT ENERGY SOURCE way to Bermuda, where he and the boat 
fetched up a good deal the worse for 

By Ruth Hapgood wear. The boat went into Bert Durrell's 


world-famous yard, where ancient crafts- 
’ 1 men worked to repair the damage and paid 
Peter Helburn eRe: lives at uBESeR See : Helburn the compliment of allowing him 
Street when he is not on his island in to help. At one point, a missing part 
Maine -- is Pus of those people who was going to hold everything up, but 
could have reinvented the wheel. Helburn came down to the shop early, set 
He is in the grand tradition of the New the forge going, and had the part all 
England inventor, with a multitude of made by the time the others arrived. 
practical skills at his fingertips. And 
that may explain why he is involved in 
the U.S. Windpower's project for selling 
electricity to the California Department 
of Water Resources -- electricity made 
by windmill. Many are the arguments in energy circles 

as to whether wind power is practical and 
economic. The New England Congressional 
Caucus recently stated that "the high ex- 
pense of wind power" makes hopes of using 
it "somewhat premature." On the other 

hand, soft-energy advocate Professor 
William Hieronemus has said: "Wind alone 
over the continental United States could 
generate every bit of electricity this 
country wants -- and economically, too. 

Wind could be a total alternative to nuc- 
lear power, but the establishment doesn't 
want an alternative to nuclear power. 

BIS « It's that simple. It's that damn horrible." 
Some of his other talents demanded ex- 
pression, and Peter Helburn ceased being 
a contractor and became a school teacher, 
sharing his fascination with how things 
work with small schoolboys to whom he 
taught math. He taught in increasingly 
far-out schools and eventually shifted 
his base to an island off the coast of 
Maine, where his school contacts sent 
him kids to learn survival skills in the 
Maine winter -- building their own shel- 


Only a project as fascinating as making 
windpower work could have enticed him 
back from Maine to work for an R & D 
firm in Burlington. 


Helburn started off as a blacksmith, 
dealing with wrought iron and making 
everything from fences to chalices, 
after three years in the art courses at 
Cooper Union. His projects got bigger 
and he became an industrial blacksmith, 
working with forgings and rough machine 
parts. After a stint in the amphibian 
forces in World War II, he had his own 
blacksmith shop, first in Lexington, 
then in Lincoln, and gradually moved 
into building and industrial mainten- 


U. S. Windpower Assoc. has by-passed the 
whole argument. They are not trying to 
sell windmills to utilities or to indivi- 
duals. Instead they are assuming the 
risks themselves, working out the tech- 
nology and making it cost effective. They 
sell not the windmills but the power they 
generate -- and the price in the Califor- 
nia deal is a competitive 3: ¢ per kilo- 
watt hour. 


ter, cutting their own wood, building Their fifth design is now having the bugs 
the stone and timber wharf to give an worked out of it on the back lot in Bur- 
access from boat to island, fixing the lington. A concrete platform supports a 
boat if a trip to town was needed. modest 44-foot tower, and the tower can 


f ‘ be put up from the ground by two men and 
Along in there he spent half a year in a winch. At the top of the tower twirl 


the Virgin Mb sieltvad tbat his Beat the three balanced blades of the windmill, 
and Stephens sloop "Little Chance" from linked to a generator. This whole opera- 


Camden , Maine single-handed. He started ting head can be raised into position from 
a bit late in the year from Camden and the ground and lowered again for service. 
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ANCIENT ENERGY SOURCE (Continued) 


Number six, again a radically improved 
model, is on the drawing board. 


This pioneering firm, co-founded by Stan 
Charren and Russell Wolfe in 1974, is 
still in the delightful stage of testing 
and tinkering, with the knowledge that 
the sky's the limit once they have their 
windmills turning reliably. Plans for 
mass production are also on the drawing 
board. 


This fall, five windmills, each produc- 
ing 50 kilowatts during the peak use 

periods in the summer, will be erected 
near Buzzard's Bay on Cape Cod, and the 


resulting power fed to the local utility. 


Next comes the 20 windmills to be set up 
in Pacheco Pass in California, where the 
wind is guaranteed to blow the ears off 
a jackrabbit 365 days a year. The pass 
sucks sea breezes between the mountains 
into California's great central valley. 
If these 20 are a success, a total of 
500 will be installed in the pass and 
the utility will have to use that much 
less oil - or nuclear-based energy -- 
150,000 barrels of oil less per year. 


And Helburn is still getting to work at 
the peep of dawn just for the sheer fun 
Orit: 


MASSACHUSETTS 


\_ | Ball we do.gis just for YOU! oe 
SERVICE] SAVINGS SATISFACTION 


WE DELIVER 
($15.00 minimum order) 


CASE DISCOUNTS 
(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 


Concord Center 369-2604 


. Lamps 
Lamp Shades 
Lamp Parts 
Lamp Repairs 


Coneord 
Lamp & Shade 


21 Walden Street 
Concord Center 


369-2597 
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ALL ABOUT ORGANS 
by Lucile McMahon 


Anyone with the slightest curiosity about 
pipe organs and their construction - or 
even the willingness to have that curio- 
sity evoked - will be rewarded by a visit 
to the display in the Lincoln Historical 
Room at the library, now through October. 


It consists of books (some of them rare), 
journals, photographs and other memora- 
bilia on organs, selected from the large 
collection of the late Edward W. Flint. 
At the instigation of the American Guild 
of Organists, this preliminary showing 
is part of the search for a permanent 
home for this unique collection. 


Barbara Owen, Chairman of Region 1 (New 
England) of the A.G.O., will give a talk 
on "The General History of Organs" on 
Bocvoberi/ ate8 p.m.) insthe»library.* This 
will give the general public background 
information and a better understanding of 
the collection. 


Perhaps the rarest item on exhibit is a 
two-volume set, bound in half-leather and 
complete with plates, published in Paris 


in 1766. It is entitled L'Art du Facteur 


d'Orgues and written by a famous organ 
builder, Dom Bedos. Pictures include 
some rare ones of epoch-making organs 
which no longer exist. Lists of out- 
standing American organ builders go back 
uO 61927; 


The collector, Edward Whitney Flint, was 
born in Lincoln in 1902, son of Ephraim 
Bemis and Edith Fiske (Whitney) Flint. 
After attending Concord High School and 
Phillips Academy at Andover; he took the 
first two years of college at Amherst, 
then transferred to Harvard College where 
he received an A.B. cum laude in 1925 and 
an A.M. in 1935. After taking his first 
degree, he worked at organ building for 
five years. In 1930 his book, The New 


berry Memorial Organ at Yale University - 


A Study in The History of American Organ 
Building , was published by the Yale Uni- 


versity Press. 


But in 1930 at the height of-the depres- 


sion his intended career as an organ 
builder seemed to have a bleak future. He 
went back for graduate study at Harvard, 
and served as assistant to Archibald 
Davison in the Music Department. From 
1936 until 1942 he taught at Brooks 

School in North Andover, first as organ- 
ist and choirmaster, then, in addition, 

as instructor in mathematics. During that 
time he studied organ intermittently with 
Nadia Boulanger. "She taught me the 
nature of rhythm in music," he later com- 
mented, "and confirmed my groping instincts 
as to the proper role of a teacher." 


During World War II he taught mathematics 
at the U.S. Military Academy in West Point. 
In 1944 he married Eugenia Norris in Utica, 
New York. He resumed his teaching of music 
and mathematics at Brooks School in 1946 
and continued until he retired in 1968 to 
Lincoln and a summer home in Welfleet. 


His litelong interest in the organ, its 
music and construction, led to many plea- 
sant associations and opened many doors, 
especially in Europe. He was consultant 
in the building of church, school, and 
college organs, and was "tangentially in- 
volved" in the construction of the Fiske 
organ in the Harvard Chapel and the Noack 
organ in the First Parish Church in Lin- 
coln. A trustee of the Methuen Memorial 
Music Hall, he wrote a history of the 
Great Organ, as well as many articles for 
both British and American journals. 


Two daughters and two grandchildren, as 
well as his wife, survive him. In 1975 

he ended the autobiographical notes in the 
Fiftieth Anniversay Harvard Class Report, 
"The posession of grandchildren makes some 
faith in the future mandatory." This 
faith is made manifest in his collection 
of organ memorabilia left to posterity. 


COOL SCHOOL 


In the good old days when we were build- 
ing schools, energy was cheap and the 

building materials were expensive. Thus 
insulation in school buildings was not a 
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COOL SCHOOL (cont. ) 


top priority, hottest and coldest days 
were ignored, and requirements for air 
changes and foot-candles of light reflec- 
ted our bountiful energy supplies. 


The rambling Regional High School, with 
its three additions, the last added in 
1972, is now making feverish efforts to 
cut their heating bill. When the budget 
was settled last spring, an estimate of 
54¢ a gallon for heating oil seemed gen- 
erous; now of course we know better. 


In the past few years the thermostat has 
been lowered from 72 to 68, the hot 
water temperature lowered from 180 deg- 
rees to 140, unneeded outer doors were 
removed, glass panels replaced, clere- 
story windows insulated, and the 1956 
oil burners replaced with more effic- 


efa 
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HARDY MUMS IN FULL COLOR 
CITRUS TREES lemon, lime; orange 
FICUS TREES 

CACTUS 


Wire Service Anywhere In The World 
259-0538 
The Mall at Lincoln Station. Lincoln Road Mon—Sat. 9—5 


ient models. 


Looking forward to this winter, the day - 
time temperature will be dropped even 
further to 65 and nighttime termperature 
to 50, hot water lowered to 105 degrees. 
Classrooms will be kept warmest, gymna- 
Ssiums cooler, corridors unheated, and 
the auditorium heated only for use. 


"Even these steps may not be enough," 
writes the Regional Review, “and the 
school administration will be consider- 
ing possible further moves such as cur- 
tailing evening programs, closing the 
school library during vacations, clos- 
ing the school building during holidays 
and vacations, reducing athletic sched- 
ules, having a longer vacation in Feb- 
ruary when it's cold and none in April 
when it isn't, etc. Our message to you 
is, dress warmly when you come to 
Lincoln-Sudbury." 
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Fresh Flowers 
Dried Flowers 
Silk Flowers 
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LINCOLN'S OTHER MALL 


Now open for business are the various 
shops and services at the Minuteman Tech. 
The Fife and Drum Restaurant, run by 
Culinary Arts students, is open every 
Tuesday through Friday that school is 
open. (Reservations only, call 861-6500 
Bet Fed) or) 


Nearby are the Wooden Shoe Bakery and a 
flower shop. The beauty salon provides 
haircuts, permanents, sets, hair color- 
ing, scalp treatments, facials and mani- 
cures. (Call Extension 250 to make an 
appointment. ) 


The Auto Service Station is open 8:30 to 
2 and does small repairs, while the Auto 
Body Shop also works for the public. 


Lincoln's non-profit organizations all 
should look into the services of the 
Print Shop. 


Culinary Arts students also run a cater- 
ing service, and Child Care students run 
a nursery school program. 


McKnight’s Nursery, Inc. 
Garden Center 


AT THE WESTON-LINCOLN LINE 


ROUT Baty. 


Fall Bulbs 


+ WE ARE GROWERS + 
259-8884 


OPEN DAILY 8 a.m. 


SUNDAYS 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 


MEDICARE CONTACT PROGRAM 
AT EMERSON HOSPITAL 
By Betty Smith 


Do you have questions about the Federal 
Medicare program? 


Whether you are a patient, friend or 
relative, there is a way to get infor- 
mation about Medicare. Call Emerson 
Hospital on 369-1400, extension 345, 
Mondays and Thursdays between 12:30 and 
2:00. If you call at another hour, 
your call will be returned. 


Manning this hot line are three Lin- 
colnites, Harry Healey, George Phinty 
and Fred Taylor. These men are volun- 
teers trained to explain Medicare cov- 
erage. Questions range from benefit 
information to how to fill out the forms 
when an out-of-state parent becomes ill 
while staying in this area. These men 
Stand ready to answer your questions, 

SO give them a ring. 


HEATING OILS 
s GASOLINE 
H.B. KNOWLES, 
: INC. 
. Sra 
| HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


| 24HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
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IMPROVE EACH SHINING HOUR 
by Lucile McMahon 


"Man Stings Bee Fatally - 


This is the come-on title of an article 
in the June, 1979 issue of Horticulture, 
published by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. Its point is the 
hazard to honeybees posed by careless 
use of pesticides. Citing USDA leaflet 
563, it lists suggested practices for 
both growers and beekeepers. Growers, 
including backyard gardeners, are urged 
to use biological or other non-chemical 
control methods if at all possible. 


If used, chemicals should be chosen ac- 
cording to their relative toxicity to 
bees (and common pesticides are so rated) 
and applied as few times to as small an 
area as possible, and with optimum wea- 
ther conditions. Beekeepers should place 
a conspicuous sign near the hives showing 
their names and telephone numbers; if 
notified of an intended spraying they 
may cover the hives with wet burlap or 
possibly move the hives to a safer place. 


It was this identification of the loca- 
tion in Lincoln of producing hives which 
motivated Rob Loud to make a census of 
Lincoln beekeepers in 1976 and post the 
list in the Codman barn. At that time, 
there were forty-four beekeepers and 
ninety-two hives in the town. Many of 
the beekeepers belong to the Middlesex 
County Beekeepers Association, 


Small-scale beekeepers seem to have other 
motives in addition to the production of 
honey and pollination of crops. There is 
a fascination in the observation and to 
some extent management of such a perfect- 
ly organized social system. And the 
apparent industriousness of the honeybee 
has long been cited to shame the sluggish 
among us. But why "busy as a bee" and 
not "busy as an ant"? Is it because we 
read into the bees' activities our own 
ambitions for the accumulation of wealth? 


"Gordon McKay based his plan for a 
new city in the West on bees be- 
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International Printworks material now 


AT: 


12 WALDEN BTREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
6IT- 369-6761 


cause of their energy. One never 
finds them disappointed or con- 
fused; they have their plans and 
they have their hopes and they love 
their work....” 


Thus begins a new novel, McKay's Bees, by 
Thomas McMahon (Harper & Row, 1979). 
Characterized by The New York Times Book 
Review as "Editor's Choice", the 

new book was no more about bees than was 
McMahon's first novel (Principles of 
American Nuclear Chemistry - A Novel, 
Little Brown 1970) was about chemistry. 
"Both are concerned with love, sex, slav- 
ery, ambition and a variety of human fail- 
ings and triumphs, played against the 
historic background of scientific discovery. 


But the bees are there. One of the charac- 
ters, Rev. L. L. Langstroth, actually did 
revolutionize beekeeping by the design of 

a movable-comb hive, from which the frames 
could be removed and honey taken without 
damaging either the combs or the honey. 
Previously, plain wooden box bee hives had 
to be destroyed and the bees killed in 
order to harvest the honey. In the book, 
Gordon McKay's adventure begins with his 


reading Langstroth on the Hive and the 


Honeybee: a Beekeeper's Manual, published 
in Philadelphia in 1951. 


From it he learns that by nucleus swarming 
aS many as three new, good swarms of bees 
could be made in one season from an origin- 
al one. He calculates that ten hives could 
be multipled in five years to over ten 
thousand, each of which would produce be- 
tween eighty and one hundred pounds of 
honey. He visualizes it being produced in 
a new city to be located on the Mississippi 
River, on which the honey would be shipped 
to New Orleans to be exported all over the 
world. 


So, with his wife Catherine and her bro- 
ther Colin, and a band of German artisans 
to make the hives (and to produce clocks 
and music boxes during the winter months) 
he sets out from Boston to Kansas via New 
Orleans. His fantasiesdo not material- 
ize, but many other fantastic events are 
crowded into this imagined view of Amer- 
ica in the turbulent days just before the 
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Civil War. Bit parts are played by John 
Brown, Stephen Foster, Abraham Lincoln, 
Henry David Threau, Alexander Von Hum- 
bolt, Louis Agassiz and, offstage, Charles 
Darwin. 


Yet the bees provide a constant obligato. 
At one point, McKay is suffering from 
anxiety - not realistic anxiety justified 
by the violent attacks of "border ruff- 
ians", but free-floating. He thinks of 
the bees: 


"They are of course venomous ... 
If bees could be made tame, like 
dogs, it might be possible to call 
them off such senseless attacks. 
One could shout atthem, rebuke 
them, shame them and send them 
back to their hives. But bees are 
never tame, even when they live in 
movable-frame hives and work in 
the service of a beekeeper ... 
They may decide in an instant to 
Swarm away, Or kill him with their 
stings, or both." 


And finally, when McKay, back in Cambridge, 
having made a fortune selling shoe machin- 
ery to make boots for soldiers in the Civil 
War, plans to leave that fortune to Har- 
vard, the bees provide the ironic conclu- 
sion: 


"From his bedroom he could see the 
apple blossoms in his garden begin 
to shine... Wealth! Its attainment 
is such a paradox! The bees were 
after it, and came to McKay's garden 
expecting it. But none of them ever 
became rich, because a fortuitous 


accident is required for that; hard 
work is never sufficient. Bees are 
not eligible for much in the way of 
wealth, in spite of their integrity. 
This is how McKay explained it to 
himself as he knotted his tie. 

There is something delightful in 
the future, but it is beyond common 
work ... He heard the undergraduates 
singing in his imagination. Soon 
he would be among the classes, en- 
joying their gratitude, feeling at 
ease and lighthearted." 
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LINCOLN WELCOMES CAMBODIAN FAMILY 


On Friday, September 14, a band of area 
residents greeted Phan Chau, his wife 
and three children as they arrived at 
Logan Airport following their trip from 
Bangkok, Thailand. Their arrival was 
the culmination of six months of plan- 
ning by a committee of representatives 
from St. Anne's Episcopal Church, St. 
Joseph's Catholic Church and the First 
Parish Church of Lincoln. 


The Chau family is being temporarily 
housed in the home of Jane and Lee 
Young on South Great Road, while many 
volunteers are assisting in getting 
them settled in and on the way to an 
independent life in the area. Mr. Chau 
has been trained as an auto mechanic, 
and Mrs. Chau was a professional tailor. 
They hope to gain employment as soon as 
they have acquired some competence in 
the English language. 


Murray Nicolson of Concord, as a member 
of the vestry at St. Anne's, is the 
chairman of the committee which made 
arrangements with Church World Service 
for bringing the Chaus to Lincoln. Now 
that the family is here, Mr. Nicolson 
reports that the most urgent needs are 
some more permanent form of housing and 
funds to provide for essentials until 
the Chaus are able to earn their own 
living. 


Readers of Lincoln Review who know of 
an apartment, a house or other quarters 
Suitable for a family of five may con- 
tact the office of St. Anne's, 259-8834. 
Those wishing to donate funds may do so 
by checks payable to "Lincoln Refugee 
Fund", forwarded to Marie Lester, 50 CD 
Apt. 11C, Wells Road, Lincoln 01773. 


In February of this year, the Episcopal 
Diocese of Massachusetts was alerted to 
the urgent need for action, 


St. Anne's Church, along with several 
other churches in District 5 of the Dio- 
cese (including Acton, Chelmsford, and 
Concord, among others), took action to 


explore the possibility of accepting the 
care of a family of refugees. The situ- 
ation was explained in parish news- 
letters, and in April a committee was 
formed to make plans that were submitted 
to the church's vestry for approval. At 
that time it was learned that Cambodians 
fleeing from the Khmer Rouge were also 
being aided by Church World Service, 
whose network reached from Indochina to 
church districts in the United States. 


During the past summer, St. Anne's en- 
listed the support of St. Joseph's and 
First Parish and called upon the whole 
community to contribute money, clothing, 
furniture and time to support a refugee 
family. The response was immediate, so 
that when the call was received on the 
morning of September 14 that the Chaus 
were en route, it was possible to have 
a welcoming party at the airport that 
evening and furnished quarters awaiting 
the Chaus in Lincoln. 


COMING EVENTS 
SUN., SEPT. 30 


Exhibition of drawings by New England 
Artists, chosen through an open competi- 
tion. Exhibition will appear through 
November 25. De Cordova Museum. 


OCTOBER 


Library Children's Story Programs 


Tuesdays 10:15 - 11:00 Pre-school 
Tuesdays 3330 — 4915" Gradess kat 
Thursdays 3:30 — 4:15 Grades, 2—3 


SHURS 2 OCT cum 


De Cordova Art Tour to Historic Deer- 
field. Leave museum at 8:00 a.m. Cost 
to non-members is $30.00. By reserva- 
tion only. 


SAT. & SUN., OCT 6-7 


Harvest Days at Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, Drumlin Farm. 


WED. - SUN., OCT. 10-14 
"Old Times", by Harold Pinter, presented 


at Brandeis University. Wed. - Sat. at 
Sep.m., Sunday at’ 7 p.m. 


MON. ,. OCT 15 


Brooks School Author Program presents 
children's author Lois Lowry to Grade 7. 
2:30 p.m. Informal chat with interested 
parents. For information call Christine 
Patterson, 259-0410. 


Sign-up begins for Children's Play for 
Grades 4-5, at the Lincoln Library. 


TUB. ; OCT.;:16 


Health Clinic for 60-Plus, at the Peirce 
House, 9 to 11 a.m. 


WED., OCT. 17 


Community Health Program on Sports- 
Related Injuries. Dr. Robert First and 
Dr. Paul Vinger. 7 to 9 p.m., Emerson 
Hospital, Assembly Room, Level A. 


Mie, ele = THURS. ,. OCT: 25 
"The Braggart Soldier", by Plautus, at 
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Brandeis University. Evening perform- 
ances*at 8 p.m., .Oct..17-21, 26 and =27- 
Matinees 10:00 a.m., 24th and 25th. 


THUR) OG leailo 


Library Film, "Hearts and Minds", directed 
by Peter Davis. 8 p.m. in Tarbell Room at 
Library (NOT in Town Hall). 


THURS., OCT. 25 


De Cordova Art Tour to Worcester Art 
Museum. "17th Century Dutch Painting: 
Raising the Curtain on New England Private 
Collections" and "17th Century Dutch 
Prints and Drawings". Leave De Cordova at 
9 a.m., return around 3:30. Non-members, 
$22.00. By reservation only. 


MON. , .OCT...27 


Brooks School Author Program presents 
Robert Cormier to 8th grade. For infor- 
mation call Christine Patterson 259-0410. 
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THE ANDROMEDA SWAMPS (ARTICLE 5) 
By Alexandra Dane 


At Town Meeting, November 5th, residents of Lincoln will vote 
on Article 5, the warrant for purchase of fifty acres of land 
belonging to the family of John Quincy Adams. Discussion will 
center around the intended use of the land, its historical 
value, its cost, alternative uses, and other objective perti- 
nencies. A description of these acres is a more subjective 
facet of the article's presentation. Few people in Lincoln 
have any familiarity with these particular acres. What is the 
land like? 


The easiest way, now, to walk onto the land is to follow Old 
Concord Road up the driveway of Red Rail farm, where it ducks 
between two red barns. There the track which was the road 
Thoreau walked from Lincoln to Concord plunges down the embank- 
ment to Hayward's Brook. At the pond marking the start of the 
fifty acres intended for conservation use, the old roadbed heads 
northeast, and a path turns directly west to lead to an Adams 
hay meadow. The lowland with its brook spreads out on the left, 
and a knoll rises on the right. The groundcover is thin here; 
needles lie thickly on the path and moss winks up from the dry, 
curled leaves. The woods are open and tidy, enhancing the feel- 
ing of fragility that the peaty soil suggests. Brown thrashers 
flat by; flying. from the brook urhover the knoll... The path 
skirts the hay meadow, still green, to the north, and works its 
way along and up the slope; partridge berry,Michella repens, 
seedlings, and small bushes appear. 


To the left the ground falls abruptly to a marshy edge of Fair- 
haven Bay; ahead, trails branch and fork, proposing alternatives, 
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ANDROMEDA (cont.) 


promising a variety 
of prospectives of the water shining 
through the oaks and pines, hemlocks, 
hickories, and tiny new saplings of the 
blighted American chestnut. A few more 
Strides and the woods change again; thick 
clusters of young pines on the higher 
ground greet one; boggy bottom land 
falls away to the left, where seepage 
streams toward the Bay. The path divides 
at a pond, lowest of the water-filled 
Sink holes called "the Andromeda Swamps" 
by Henry Thoreau. These basins were 
made by ice chunks when, so long ago, 
the topography of our region was re- 
Shaped and decorated by the last of the 
ice ages. 


The Andromeda Swamps mark the edge of the 
Adams land to be discussed in Article 5. 
The four ponds lead down from Walden, and 
form its outlet. Quincy Adams remembers 
that once, during his childhood, Walden 
rose precipitously and the four ponds 
filled to such an extent that this lowest 
little swamp overflowed the ridge and 
emptied into Fairhaven Bay. Now it is 
filled with duck grass, and only a collar 
of dark, still water remains open on its 
lowest edge. Again the path multiplies 
and hollowed traceries run in different 
directions, around the swamp to north and 
south, up to the Concord Conservation 
Land which this fifty acres abuts, or 
Onto a ridge between the ponds. 


The second swamp displays its andromeda 
boldly; a luminescent grey in fall, 

bog rosemary decorates its pond with 

pale green plumage that ruffles and then 
lies sleekly down in a spring breeze. 

The path balances upon the. ridge, on 

the opposite side of which are a series 
of basins, bowls, and washed-out gullies. 
Little trails remind one of the similarity 
of our northern woods to the tundra; 
horses' hooves mark the earth strongly, 
and a few animals wandering away from the 
sunken path can leave a clear indica- 
tion of their meanderings. 


The third swamp in the chain is larger 
still, a long, grass-filled body of 
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silvery water curving around the ridge, 
from whence will come the whistle of 
teal later in the fall, and the rustle 
of mallard ducklings in the spring. 
Immediately after, the highest pond 
appears, multicolored from the variety 
of moisture-loving plants which are 
woven in and out through the andromeda. 
From this last pond of the Andromeda 
Swamp, the path climbs to the railroad 
tracks, where Walden gleams a short 
distance beyond. The whistle of the 
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LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes many and 
varied opinions on matters of pub- 
lic interest. These are published 
as Signed articles or as letters 
to the editor, and we hope readers 
who disagree will rebut and re- 
rebut. If a writer has a special 
interest, our policy is to identify 
it, but we do not refuse to pub- 
lish individual opinions by int- 
erested parties, whether or not 
LINCOLN REVIEW agrees with that 
position. 
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Andromeda Swamps (cont.) 
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locomotive will penetrate these woods 
as long ago it screamed, like a hawk 
Over a barnyard, for Thoreau. 


Here Old Concord Road runs through the 
woods, heading from the northern edge 

of Walden Pond to Lincoln. Signs of 
husbandry are all around; the stands of 
hemlocks were planted by Charles Francis 
Adams to improve the soil and check 
erosion. Three generations later, Quincy 
Adams has blocked off a badly eroded 
section of the road and packed it with 
hay for the same purpose. 


Stone markers in the woods indicate that 
these acres were divided into woodlots 
for Concord citizens, and indiscriminate 
cutting was the rule until the early 
1900s. By 1930, the cutting had ceased; 
Charles Francis Adams purchased the last 
of the lots, and set to planting. 
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At Hayward's Brook, the roadbed crosses 
onto private land once again. The water 
flows silently; a woodpecker's stri- 
dent call flickers through the trees. 


These fifty acres are New England encap- 
sulated. Our enduring heritage here 
makes itself felt. One can reach out 
and touch previous generations in the 
bark of a hemlock or a stone marker be- 
side one's feet. It is fragile land, 
easily bruised by too much use. It is 
loved land; anxious and abiding res- 
ponsibility has restored its vitality, 
encouraged its variety. Once valued only 
for its utility, it has been nurtured 
for its beauty, and should be preserved 
for its pertinence to our lives. 


"I went to the woods because I wished to 
live deliberately...and not, when I came 
to die, discover that I had not lived." 
-- Walden. 
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HEREOF FAIL NOT...NOV. 5 


Monday night, November 5, is the date for 
our special Town Meeting, and with 14 
articles to deal with, plan on it taking 
two or three nights. 


Hearings on some articles were held 
this past Wednesday. Next Monday beg- 
inning at 8 pm, upstairs in the Town 
Hall, will be half hour hearings on 
the Housing Commission, Resource Recov- 
ery, Bike Path, and Gypsy Moths. 


Or, to get a grip on some of the more 
complicated issues, you can attent the 
League of Women Voters meeting next Tues- 
day night, Oct. 30, 7:45 at Pierce House. 
The League will have a presentation and 
discussion on each article which comes 
under one of their declared positions, 
and on which they may wish to take a 
stand. These will include the ques- 
tions of sludge disposal, resource re- 
covery, the housing commission, the 
Adams land, and the bicycle path propo- 
Sal, and perhaps others. The public 

is welcome. 


Article 1 picks up budgetary loose en ds 
for the Selectmen and Water Commissioners. 


Article 2 effects a shuffle of road funds. 


Article 3 invites the Town to take the 
final step in establishing a Lincoln Hous- 
ing Commission with more control over 
aspects of needed local housing. A 

long memorandum outlining the position 
was mailed out along with the warrant. 
The member to be appointed by the State 
to the Commission will be a Lincoln 
resident. And the "state regulations" 
mentioned in the amendment to our eb Be 
Chapter saveOrm the Actes of 11979, have to 
do with a fair way of working out who 
gets the housing. 


John Benson is the chairman of Lincoln's 
Housing Committee which has done so much 
work on this question. Members include 
Abigail Avery, Emily Bergen, James Bir- 
kett, Paula Maloney, Alan McClennen, Kathy 
McHugh, Patricia Morse, William B. Rus- 
sell, and Helen Wiley. 
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Article 4 asks us to make a short-term 
appropriation to buy the Umbrello land. 


article 5 deals with 50 acres of Adams 
land for conservation. We leave the 
administrative details to the hearings 
and the Town Meeting and invite you to 
read Alexandra Dane's description of some 


beautiful woodland. 


William Preston has already led several 
walks over the Adams land. Another is 
scheduled for this coming Sunday, Oct. 
28, starting at 2 p.m. from the Adams 
barn. Take Concord Road, to Old Con- 
cord Road, follow this to the Adams 
driveway, left, almost at the end. 
in and you will see where to park. 


Drive 


Article 6 appears by petition and is con- 
cerned with the day care center run by 
Sally Bobbitt. For her own exposition of 
her position, see below. 


Article 7 will provide some needed equip- 
ment for the water department. They 

are not asking to cover the reservoir 

at this time. 


Article 8 does two things in regard to 
the Vo-Tech Regional School District. It 
provides a mechanism whereby towns may 

be added to the district, and allows 
Dover, Bolton, Lancaster, and Needham 

to be added to the present district. 
(Dover has already decided to join a 
different district, but the other three 
Woe eyo in use} 


Article 9 is the Board of Health's 
article to experiment with monitors on 
our school buses for the balance of the 
year. See Deborah McCurdy's article 
Supporting the monitors in our last 
issue. 


Article 10 deals with making a bike 

path along the old Brooks Road between 
Deerhaven and Bedford Road. This got 
turned down at the last March Town 
Meeting but the situation is so des- 
perate for the people concerned that it 
is back on this warrant. Something like 
178 people live along the south side of 
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Town Meeting (cont. ) 


Route 2 and in the various dead-end 
roads such as Deerhaven and Oak Knoll 
from Bethany to Tracey's. To walk or 
bike along Route 2 to Bedford Road and 
thence to the center is a hair-raising 
experience scarcely to be believed by 
those who have not tried it. People use 
the old wagon road now (om foot or by 
horseback), but the going is rough, in 
places wet, and overgrown with occasional 
patches of poison ivy. 


This article may be passed over unless 
many outstanding questions can be ans- 
swered in time, including the primary 
one of whether the Town owns the land. 
This is being researched by Robert Mack. 
Then there is uncertainty about how much 
work is needed to bring the path back 
into usable shape and what that will 
cost. Presumably once there was a 
reasonable Surface, individuals would 
work out ways to join it; the young 
people have created a network of such 
trails already. 


People in North Lincoln, particularly on 
Brooks Road, are also interested in the 
improvement of this path, since if it 
ever becomes possible to cross Route 2 
safely, it will be their shortest way to 
the center. 


Article 11 deals with septage, of which 
Lincoln creates some 300,000 gallons a 
year which must be disposed of somewhere. 
Harry Hadley chairs the committee which 
has worked this one out; including Rob- 
ert DeNormandie, Robert Henderson, John 
Klobuchar, and Roy Raja, together with 
advisors Lee Dane and Leona Champeny. 


Article 12 deals with the question of 
what we are to do with our solid waste 
now that our landfill operation is com- 
ing to an end. Henry Rugo has been our 
representative in the 128 West consor- 
tium of over 40 communities developing 

a regional solution for waste disposal 
and resource recovery, and has also been 
keeping up with the progress of the 


North East Solid Waste Committee (NESWC). 
Lincoln lies between these two large 
regions and should probably join one or 
the other before another Town Meeting 
rolls round, so Article 12 empowers our 
Selectmen to act in this matter. 


Article 13 will kill several birds with 
one stone. By making a pond which we 
wanted anyway behind the Codman Barns, we 
will come up with enough decent soil to 
fulfill the State's requirements for 
covering part of our landfill with some- 
thing that will grow grass and other cover. 


Resident historian and archaeologist Curt 
Chapin will be on hand in case anything 
interesting is dug up bearing on the early 
history of the Codman Farm. 


Article 14 will bring us a definite pro- 
posal for action against Gypsy Moths, 
provided our experts have collected all 
their evidence. Lee Dane and Russell 
Barnes have been in touch with every 
state which has a gypsy moth problem,and 
have garnered the results of years of 
effort and experiment for our benefit. 


SALLY BOBBITT SPEAKS 
FOR THE) DAY-CARE ARTICLE 
by Sally Bobbitt 


The efforts to start a Day Care Center 

in Lincoln, exactly five years ago this 
month, were met, predictably, with a great 
deal of enthusiasm by town residents (es- 
pecially those with young children) and, 
quite unpredictably, with a great deal of 
resistance by the then Board of Selectmen. 
Words such as "glorified baby-sitting" 

and "empire building" were bandied about 
by the town fathers while parents who were 
searching for quality child care embraced 
the Day Care Center's programs and philo- 
sophy whole-heartedly. Now the moment has 
come for those who feel that the Day Care 
Center is a necessary part of town life 

to stand up and be counted, specifically 
at Special Town Meeting on November 5. 

If the count falls short, the Day Care 
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Sally Bobbitt Speaks (cont.) 


Center will most likely relocate to 
another town where it would be more hos- 
pitably received, and where it would en- 
joy higher priorities than in Lincoln. 


The problem is that resistance by Select- 
men still continues. If town residents 
feel that the Selectmen's stated opposi- 
tion to this Article is inappropriate, 
then they must let the Selectmen know 
this. The current Board has recently en- 
gineered a transfer of the Center School 
building from the control of Sumner Smith 
(who had restricted its use to "educa- 
tional purposes") to ownership by the town. 
This action effectively kills the educa- 
tional restriction (which assured the Day 
Care Center's continued location in the 
building) and paves the way for the Se- 
lectmen to evict the Day Care Center. 
Center School is currently being con- 
sidered for the location of a new Town 
Hall, which will require expensive and 
extensive remodeling; there has been no 
clear explanation to the public as to why 
the present Town Hall, after expensive 
renovation, is no longer adequate. The 
attributes which make Center School so 
desirable as a place for children: iarge 
play areas, proximity to Pierce Park fpr 
winter skating and summer frog catching, 
off-street parking for safe pick-up of 
children, many small toilets, ready ac- 
cess to the Library where the children 
participate in many activities, may well 
be sacrificed because the Selectmen feel 
that their needs for filing cabinets and 
meeting rooms supersede those of the town's 
children. They propose instead to move 
the Day Care Center, like so many filing 
cabinets, to Smith School with little 
concern that the classrooms there are cold, 
that mixing 11 year olds and toddlers is 
educationally inappropriate, that the 

walk to the Library is too far, and that 
little legs can't trudge along dangerously 
narrow sidewalks in the snow for skating 
in the Park or sledding on the DeNormandies' 
hill. The danger of mixing small children 
and cars at Smith has been a topic of 
serious concern for years. And, finally, 
when the classroom space is reclaimed in 


the mid-80's, where then will the Day 

Care Center go? “There is really only one 
question to be asked: is Lincoln going 

to let 3 elected officials dictate whether 
or not Lincoln children (and 2/3 of the 
Day Care Center's clients are from Lincoln) 
can have access to one of the finest out- 
Side play areas in the Commonwealth 
coupled with large, sunny classrooms, 
rather than carving up the space for of- 
fices and parking? Or is the town going 
to decide? This is why Article 6 is on 
the Warrant. 


If the Day Care Center and the School De- 
partment shared the Center School build- 
ing, which they could continue to do 
compatibly, this former school building 
could again reclaim its educational heri- 
tage. The Day Care Center's rent for 
four classrooms would pay 90% of Center 
School's yearly operational costs, even 
though it would occupy only 1/3 of the 
structure. The Day Care Center is confi- 
dent that Lincoln taxpayers, young and 
old, know an excellent bargain when they 
find one, so it asks you all to vote YES 
on Article 6 and, most important, its at- 
tending motion requesting the town to 
instruct the Selectmen to grant a 10 year 
lease. The fact that not one Selectman 
needs the services of the Day Care Center 
should not serve as the basis on which to 
make a decision affecting in such a far- 
reaching way the futures of those of us 
who do. 


259-8034 259 -9794 


Doherty’s Garage, Inc. 
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LINCOLN'S 'SPECIAL' PROGRAMS 
FOR PRESCHOOLERS 
by Elizabeth Slayter 


In Massachusetts -- and Lincoln -- spec- 


ial education services can be considered 
exceptional. 


Locally, we have direct access 
to no less than four 'special' programs 
for preschoolers, two of which function 
right here in town. Most families will 
not need to utilize them, but all of us 
should know that they're there. Once 
plugged into the school system, children 
benefit from regular routes to the help 
they need, but younger ones may miss out 
because parents (or even professionals) 
simply don't realize that appropriate 
programs exist. At times, the search for 
information about special services can 
make the Gordian knot look like a snap 
fastener! 


What sort of children do the programs 
serve? ‘Special needs" sounds like a 
euphemism for 'retarded'. Sometimes the 
term is used that way, but much more often 
it refers to less drastic conditions. 
Many special needs can be alleviated, es- 
pecially when help comes at the earliest 
possible age. Though some do suffer from 
serious medical and/or neurological im- 
pairments, special needs children may 
simply be slow in speech and language de- 
velopment, or suffer from impaired vision 
or hearing, behavioral problems or poor 
motor control. Others are upset by un- 
fortunate family situations. No matter 
what the difficulty, however, help is 
‘out there’. 


Although Chapter 766 (the state law 

enacted in 1974) calls for "special edu- 
cation' only from the age of three, younger 
children are now reached by a statewide 
program for ‘early intervention'. [In 

this respect, Lincoln is served by the 
Concord Area Early Intervention Program, 
which is now in its third year of opera- 
tion at Emerson's Community Agencies 
Building, Niike other Bli.P.s,; ‘this service 
works with children from birth to 36 months 
who, for any reason, are "at risk for de- 
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velopmental delay". Activities are based 
on new understanding of the extent to 
which appropriate stimulation and en- 
couragement--from birth onward--contri- 
bute to the development of every child's 
full potential. Concord's program centers 
on home visits, but also includes group 
"Thera/Play” sessions, parent discussion 
groups and counseling. Thanks to fund- 
ing from Beacon Hill, there is no charge 
to parents. It should be emphasized that 
this program is definitely not just for 
retarded children; anyone who is seriously 
concerned about a young child's develop- 
ment--for whatever reason--is encouraged 
to contact director Susan Hartz at 369-3524. 


Although we rarely think of it that way, 
our familiar 'Day Care'--the Lincoln Com- 
munity Children's Center--is also "a 766 
school"—-ile., it's licensed to accept 

up to 10% of special needs placements. 
Over the years, several quite severely 
handicapped boys and girls have joined 
successfully in activities at the center-- 
either as pre-schoolers or during after- 
school hours. This year, a deaf child 
participated in the summer program. The 
special needs placements may be from Lin- 
coln, or from any other nearby school 
adestrict. 


Local parents need no introduction to 

the Children's center; others should be 
warned not to be put off either by its 
un-glossy basement headquarters or by 

the fact that director Sally Bobbitt 
speaks english instead of educationese. 
The program is first-rate--a perfect 
example of Professor Parkinson's conten- 
tion that "productive institutions flour- 
ish in shabby and makeshift surroundings." 
(Please, voters, let's not move Mrs. 
Bobbitt!) 


Another special facility has just moved 
to Lincoln from Bedford. Most of us have 
heard that empty space in the Smith 
School is being rented to the Concord 
Area Special Education collaborative; as 
I found out recently, our new tenant is 
the CASE Preschool, which currently 
serves 20 three-to-five year olds from a 
15-town area. Although a few students 
are severely handicapped, the pre-school, 
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Special Programs (cont.) 


like Sarly Intervention, also serves 
children who are not retarded. With 
CASE's help, many will be able to move 

on to regular kindergarten or first grade. 
What's a 'special education collabora- 
tive' anyway? .. . These groups formed 
on an ad hoc basis when '766' went into 
effect, in order to pool the resources 

of smaller school districts. Individual 
towns contract with the collaboratives 

to purchase whatever services they happen 
to require. 


The three former Smith classrooms are 
eguipped, respectively, for "snack time 
or dramatic play", "gross motor play" 

and "one-to-one teaching of basic skills". 
The scene is cheerful, much like that at 
any other nursery school. 


Now that they're settling in here, CASE 
is ready to enroll a number of 'unim- 
paired' children who will serve as "role 
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CONCORD CLOTHING CO. 
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models" for their handicapped classmates... 
"Surely it takes unusually confident pa- 
rents to send normal children to a special- 
education school?" I asked director Betsy 
Earle. She didn't disagree, but was able 
to point out that the same approach was 
resoundingly successful with Bedford 
parents. Certainly, her highly-trained 
staff of 11 (including occupational thera- 
pist, physical therapist, and speech and 
language specialists, as well as early 
education teachers) could benefit any 
child: . . . CASE offers an unusual op- 
portunity for four-year olds to partici- 
pate, free of charge, in an excellent 
five-morning nursery school program-- 
where early lessons in compassion and 
understanding are an extra benefit. The 
program is not limited to Lincoln resi- 
dents, but transportation must be pro- 
vided. Families who might be interested 
are urged to contact Ms. Earle at 259-9291. 
(Incidentally, a similar pre-school in 
Burlington also enrolls 20% of "neigh- 


and 


369-2805 
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borhood children" and the Lexington Nur- 
sery and Kindergarten School, a private 
establishment, have been running "a fully 
integrated program" for the past twenty 
years--40%3 of their current enrollment 
are handicapped in some way!) 


Another special service available here is 
the Therapeutic Preschool Program (TPP) 
offered by Concord's Eliot Community 
Mental Health Center. (Formerly known as 
Therapeutic Nursery School' and 'Walden 
Guidance Association’ respectively-- 

one wonders how much of the difficulty 
in locating social services can be as- 
cribed simply to their propensity for 
frequent changes of title!) The TPP 
works with emotional problems in two- 
to-seven year olds. These children are 
not retarded, nor are they the products 
of "bad" homes. Rather, most--perhaps 
all--suffer from underlying neurological 
defects (whether overt or subtle) which 
distort a child's perception of the 
world, delay some aspects of development, 
and undermine his or her self-esteem. 
Children attend classes in groups of no 
more than six, working with 'teacher- 
therapists' whose primary role is to 
explore feelings and promote 'sociali- 
zation’. The TPP is now in its twelfth 
year of operation; three years ago, a 
survey of 'graduates' indicated that ap- 
proximately two-thirds were enrolled in 
regular public school classes. Lincoln 
is lucky to lie within the TPP's "catch- 
ment area", for specifically therapy- 
oriented programs are few and far between. 
For further information, call the Eliot 
Shanice at. 569-1715. 


Altogether, the town has four services 
for handicapped pre-schoolers--what about 
our "normal' children? After all, they 
have problems too! ... Yes, there is 
help out there for parents of the 
"unimpaired"--beginning, perhaps, with 
MOMS (Mothers Offering Mothers Support), 
a one-to-one outreach coordinated by 
Sylvia Brown of the Social Services De- 
partment at Emerson. The Mental Health 
Association of Central Middlesex (which 
exists to help people who are mentally 
healthy!!!) regularly runs three once- 
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weekly coffee and discussion groups: 


"First Time Mothers", "Parent-Toddler", 
and "Parent-Preschool". For details, 
call Bernie Jenkins at 369-7715. These 
groups are definitely for normal children 
and parents, but--who knows?--their sup- 
port just might keep a 'regular' need 
from escalating into the 'special' 


category! 


TEACHERS ASSOCIATION IN LINCOLN 
By Betty Smith 


The Lincoln Teacher's Association (LTS) is 
currently negotiating a new agreement 
with the School Committee covering the 
salary schedule and other issues. This 

is usually a long-drawn-out procedure. 


What is the LTA? It is a union of 
teachers affiliated with the Massachu- 
setts Teacher's Association (MTA), and 
the MTA is affiliated with the National 
Education Association. This is not the 
same union which the Boston teachers are 
associated with. Many teachers in 
neighboring towns are members of the 
MTA. 


85% of Lincoln's teachers are members of 
the LTA. Many of the other teachers 
Support it but have philosophical dif- 
ferences with the organizations the LTA 
is affiliated with. Membership in the 
LTA is open to all staff including spec- 
ialists, librarians, and social workers. 
It does not include clerical workers or 
classroom aides. The custodians in the 
Lincoln school system are members of 
another union. 


The current president of the LTA is Nora 
Charney, the secretary is Elise Trum- 
bull, from Hanscom, and the treasurer 

is Deborah Alexander. The LTA repre- 
sentative to the Lincoln School Associa- 
tion is Dorothy Kano. The most important 
committee in the LTA, that on Salary and 
Ethics, is headed by Frank Iosue and 
meets frequently, particularly now that 
salary negotiations are going on. 


The Teacher's Association meets the 3rd 
Wednesday of each month at 2:30. These 
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TEACHERS ASSOCIATION (cont.) 


meetings are open to members only, except 
by invitation. When a new teacher comes 
to Lincoln and signs a contract, the 
teacher is also bound hw the most recent 
written agreements between the Lincoln 
School Committee and the LTA. Articles 

in this agreement cover such things as 
salary, grievances and arbitration, reduc- 
tion in force, and evaluation of teachers. 


The agreement also includes a state- 
ment that "no professional employee 
represented by it in the Town of Lin- 
coln shall cause or participate in, any 
strike, work stoppage, slowdown, santt- 
tions or any other interference with 
work." 


Lincoln was the last town in Massachu- 
setts to draw up a formal written agree- 
ment between a school committee and a 
teacher's association. The Association 
is the official bargaining agent for the 
teachers and other staff. It meets 
twice a year informally with the School 
Committee. The LTA keeps in contact 
with neighboring towns but it does not 
have an on-going relationship with 

them. 


TAX LOGJAM BUSTS LOOSE 


The State approved Lincoln's tax rate-of 
$19.60 on October 16, and the Town got 
the belated tax bills out smartly as soon 
as possible thereafter. It is a question 
which you will have in your hands first, 
LRTOL. VOUT case 1s, 


We have until Monday, November 26, to 
get our property tax payments in. 


Only five Massachusetts communities 
managed to take advantage of the property 
tax classification law on this go-around. 
They are Acushnet, Groveland, Pelhan, 
Taunton, and Westport. Thirteen others, 
including Lincoln, would have been al- 
lowed to do so by law, but the Catch-22 
quality of the rules and regulations led 
to postponement. 
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native to tension, migraine headaches, drug abuse, 
alcoholism and manic depression. 


“Something “Special 
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Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 
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liquor CASE DISCOUNTS 
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See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 
Concord Center 369-2604 
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West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; 
Sudbury, 443-8831; Lincoln, 259-0510 
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HOMECOMING 


For this house, 
overgrown with rooms, 
she will bring 


her gift of apples 
from the roadstand. 
And her brothers 


will have come 
to this gathering ground. 
Skating her out 


on the pond's 
black window pane, 
they'll fly 


like the flakes 
of an early snow. 
Then we turn 


to perpetual chores: 
washing and fixing, 
stacking wood 


to keep winter 
at bay, 
the hours culled 


fresh and-ramiliar 
as cranberries. 
The table will yield 


its continuous meal; 
the fire 
hum and buzz 


on the hearth 
the way bees 
in summer 


converse all day. 
By night, the house 
will sigh 


and settle down 
on its stony root 
and dream its leaves 


had come to stay. 


--Gina White 
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NEW NOISE THREAT AT HANSCOM 
By Ruth Hapgood 


The Hanscom Field Advisory Committee keeps 
a watchful eye on Massport's plans to 
develop Hanscom Field as an auxiliary 
airport to Logan. So far, the use of Han- 
scom by large noisy aircraft has been fall- 
ing off, and light single-engine planes 
belonging to the flying schools or private- 
ly owned account for most of the flights. 
But the runways, dating from Air Force 
days, are nearly as long as those at 

Logan and of course are very tempting. 


Now John Haggerty, our Lincoln represen- 
tative on the Advisory Committee, and Mary 
Menino, who represents North Lincoln, are 
alerting us to a potentially serious change 
in the use of the field, both because of 
the noise directly involved and because it 
may be the opening wedge for a different 
kind of use. They appeared before the 
Selectmen last week and are appealing to 
us also to take all possible action to 
block or postpone the arrival of the 

noisy Convair 440s of Cosmopolitan Air- 
lines. 


Cosmopolitan Airlines, based in Farming- 
dale, N. Y., proposes to provide four 
round trips each weekday between Hanscom 
and Newark and one to Farmingdale, for a 
total of 10 arrivals and departures. 
Since each plane holds 44 seats, that 
could mean 176 cars picking passengers 
up and another 176 dropping them off, 
352 extra car trips per day. The Mass- 
port "Environmental Audit" suggests that 
Carpooling will take care of 30% of 

this traffic, also that if the service 
reduces the number of private trips, the 
total operations at Hanscom might even 
decrease. 


If the noise factor weren't so Serious, 
this might be a rather attractive alter- 
native to the hour's ride from the 128- 
495 area in to Logan, the wait for the 
New York shuttle, and the expensive and 
traffic-plagued trip from La Guardia to 
Manhattan (Cosmopolitan will provide a 
free bus from Newark). 


If a traveler visits better 
countries, he may learn to im- 
prove his own; if fortune carries 
him to worse, he may learn to 
enjoy his own. 

—Samuel Johnson 


Lincoln Iravel 


Service 


The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
(617) 259-8168 


However, even Massport admits that "it is 
clear that this aircraft is both noisier 
and more air polluting than most other 
aircraft presently using Hanscom. Al- 
though this service will only be con- 
ducted during weekdays from 7:00 AM to 
10:00 PM, from a community standpoint 

it will introduce a very noticeable in- 
crease in aircraft-produced noise dis- 
turbances at Hanscom Field." 


Although they claim only an 8% increase 
in the non-light aircraft operations at 
the field, Haggerty is concerned that 
this is misleading. He sees nearer a 
100% increase in flights by noisy planes. 


In general, noise is now recognized as 
being not only damaging to the ear, but 
as causing other health problems. The 
threshhold of 85 decibels is generally 
Cited as causing temporary loss of hear- 
ing, a loss which can become long-last- 
ing or permanent if the sound contin- 
ues too long or recurs before the ear 
recovers. 
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Riding in a subway with the windows open 
or being inside a commercial jet at 
takeoff is clocked around 94 or 95 
decibels. The Convair which Cosmopol- 
itan propose to use tests at 83.6 pass- 
ing overhead at 500 feet, aad as giving 
101.5 during takeoff "measured 3.5 
Nautical miles from start of takeoff 
roll" (that's approximately 4 of our 
usual statute miles). 


A circle with a radius of 4 miles from 
where the runways cross covers all our 
schools, goes all the way down Lincoln 
Road to Todd Pond Road, to south of 
Beaver Pond, past the end of Baker Bridge 
Road at 126, and so on around over north 
and central Lincoln, east Concord, south 
Bedford, and west Lexington. 


How bad is this? Decibel values are 
based on a logarithmic scale. 90 dB 

is ten times noisier than 80 dB. The 
101.5 which we will be hearing 4 miles 
from takeoff is 45 times louder than the 
85 dB where hearing damage begins. And 
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Hanscom Noise (cont. 


of course, the noise will be increasingly 


disastrous toward the center of the circle. 


The next step in getting the permit for 
Cosmopolitan Airline is up to the Mass. 
Environmental Policy office (MEPA) 

which reviews the environmental audit and 
notification forms. Announcement was 
scheduled to appear in the Environmental 
Monitor on October 22, and after that 
interested citizens have 20 days to make 
their concerns heard. That is, you and 

I have until November 12 to write to MEPA, 
100 Cambridge St., Boston. If we make 
enough fuss, MEPA may hold a public hear- 
ing instead of granting the permit 
straightaway. 


John Haggerty and his fellow members of 
the Hanscom Field Advisory Council are 
the more concerned at the timing of this 
application as they are expecting a new 
study on airport noise to be finished 
this month. If they are able to make 
the material in this study a basis for 
noise abatement rules at Hanscom Field, 
they will be able to set decibel levels 
which will really mean something, in that 
individual operators can be fined for 
violating them. This contrasts with 

the situation at most airfields, where 
averages rather than individual noise 
incidents are considered, and where no 
one is charged with following up the 
violations. 


We need therefore to make ourselves heard 
by MEPA before Nov. 12, to back any 
action taken by Selectmen or Town Coun- 
sel, and to endeavor to support a move 

to have noise abatement rules estab- 
lished for Hanscom when the time 

comes. Or lay in effective ear-pro- 
tecting devices for all the members of 
the family. 
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WELL-INTENTIONED RED TAPE 
By Ruth Hapgood 


One more proposal has emerged from the 
State House which if carried out as it 
Stands would end local government as we 
know it. Don't assume common sense will 
win out,voters, but rise once more and 
write to the State Ethics Commission at 
One Ashburton Place, Boston 02108, with 
copies to our own Ann Gannett and Carol 
Amick. 


The State has a financial disclosure law 
on the books for state officials. These 
unfortunates have to fill out a formidable 
document, the kind of form which it is 
nearly impossible to complete correctly 
even with a lawyer at one elbow and an 
accountant at the other. To complicate 
the picture, they want to know not only 
all the details about the official's own 
finances, but those of the spouse and 
all the rest of the immediate family. 


Now the State Ethics Commission must 
propose legislation to extend the law to 
County and local officials, and they are 
asking for local opinions.Let 'em hear! 


Our own Selectmen have written to the 
Commission, expressing unqualified op- 
Position to "any legislation which im- 
poses any detailed financial disclosure 
obligations upon local public officials 
or town employees." 


For one thing, our Selectmen point out, 
"local officials act under the imme- 
diate and direct surveillance of their 
constituents and within the constraints 
of town meeting decisions; all major 
policies and significant expenditures are 
Specifically authorized by the elector- 
areca. 


Their second point: such requirements 
made on "volunteers and their families 
would seriously discourage participation 
by most of such citizens upon which local 
government depends." 


Third: the invasion of privacy "is 
grossly disproportionate to the emolu- 
ments for service in local government." 
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Red Tape (cont.) 

And finally: the General Laws already 
cover the conduct of public officials 
and employees, and these suffice. 


"We are unalterably opposed to such 
legislation," they wrote, "and are con- 
vinced that any broad-scope disclosure 
requirements would have a devastating 
adverse impact on the functioning of 
local government." 


Kenneth Bergen, a lawyer who has served 
the Town in a wide range of positions 
including that of moderator, commented 
that the proposed rules seemed designed 
for state and county government and 
should not be applied to an official of 
a small community. "I would be very dis- 
couraged if I were an elected official 
and had to provide all this personal 
information," he said. "On the other 
hand, I think the Town ought to know if 
I had any conflict of interest. I 
Should disqualify myself from acting in 
such) abmnatter.— 


The Selectmen of our neighbor Concord 
have also written strongly to the Com- 
mission against the extension of finan- 
Cial disclosure rules to the towns. 
"Particularly in smaller communities 
where the open town meeting is in ef- 
fect (as contrasted to egepresentative 
town meeting), the most effective safe- 
guard against conflict of interest and 
unethical conduct is afforded by the 
fact that many citizens seem well 
acquainted with the business and personal 
affairs of town employees and officials, 
and are by no means loath to bring im- 
proper conduct into the public forum of 
Town Meeting which has the authority to 
control such actions through the control 
of the line items of the budget." 


Concord Selectmen added, "If, however, 
you really believe it necessary to ex- 
tend it to the towns, we urge you most 
strongly to adopt disclosure require- 

ments which are easy to understand and 
comply with." (Amen.) 


State Representative John Loring wrote 
the Commission to second the letter of 
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the Concord Selectmen, and in closing he 
said: "I must agree, also,with the Board 
that the imposition of extensive dis- 
Closure requirements might well discourage 
and even eliminate participation in 
municipal government." 


OCTOBER TALE 
by Lucile McMahon 


So you live in Lincoln? I hear that's a 
mighty pretty place. I hear the taxes 
are high too. I don't do much driving 
these days, but I remember hearing my 
uncle talk about Lincoln. He drove a 
delivery truck for Jordan Marsh in the 
western suburbs and he was always glad 
when there was something to take to 
Lincoln. There was a country store there 
that sold a special kind of homemade 
sauerkraut that he and Aunt Minnie were 
partial to. He made a point to go by 
that store, and if he could he planned 
to do it on his way home. 


There was one special time I've heard 

him tell about, time and time adainiwialt 
was all true. My uncle was a God-fearing 
man brought up to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
But it was so stranye that it stuck in 
his memory, and in mine. 


He had made a delivery on Concord Road 

and was heading toward the railway tracks 
and the country store when he overtook a 
girl--about ten years old, he thought-- 
walking along the road. It was a cold 
October day and there wase hint of snow 

in the air, but the girl was wearing a 
thin summer dress and shivering. Although 
it was against the rules, my uncle, a 
kindly man, couldn't see any harm in 
stopping and offering her a ride. He 
asked what her name was and where she was 
headed. She said her name was Elizabeth 
White and that she lived in the first 
house on the left before the Stone Church. 
My uncle said he would be going right 

past there on his way toward Bedford and 
would be glad to drop her off. He noti- 
ced she was still shivering, so he reached 
down under the seat and brought out a 
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Sweater, and offered it to her. She put 
it on but didn't want to talk much. 


When they got to the country store, he 
asked her if she didn't want to come in 
where it was warmer, and offered to buy 
her some candy. She shook her head no 
and stayed in the truck. 


It took a little longer than my uncle 
expected to get the sauerkraut. The 

man in the store had to open up a fresh 
crock and test it to see if it was ready. 
By the time my uncle returned the little 
girl was gone. He guessed she had got 

out and hitched another ride. But the 
Sweater was gone too. My uncle was a mite 
peeved, but figured maybe she had ex- 
pected he would stop by her house, since 
she had told him where she lived, and pick 
it up. It was a cold day to be without 

a Sweater... 


So he went along to the first house on 

the left before the Stone Church and, sure 
enough, the name on the mailbox was White, 
so he rang the bell. 


When a woman came to the door he told 
her that he had come to pick up the 
Sweater he had loaned to Elizabeth. The 
woman looked taken aback and said that 
she had given away all of Elizabeth's 
things after the funeral. 


The funeral? He couldn't believe her 
when she said that Elizabeth had been 
killed last August, run over by a car 
While she was walking back with some 
friends from a swim in Walden Pond. The 
woman said if he didn't believe her, he 
could go look in the cemetery where she 
was buried. 


My uncle was just teed off enough to do 
that. After passing group after group 
of early Trick or Treaters, he found the 
cemetery and located a small headstone 
marked Elizabeth White, just as a light 
snow was beginning to fall. On top of 
the grave was his sweater. 


Ht it HH HH HH HH Ht 


(Author's note: This is a folk tale that 
turns up in all parts of this country 
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Oetober: Tale-(cont. ) 


and in other parts of the world, always 
told as the truth, but through a narrator 
at least once removed. I heard it ona 
Maine Public Radio program, first re- 
lated as a Maine folk legend, then ana- 
lyzed for its universal appeal. In the 
Maine version, it happened on the anni- 
versary of the girl's death, and the 
truck driver stopped at a roadside cafe 
to get a cup of coffee. Tevetiewltn a. 
Lincoln setting this Halloween!) 


HHH Ht HH tH HE HH 


DANCERS' DELIGHT 


The toe-tappingest of New England fid- 
dlers will be competing on Saturday, 
October 27 in the fourth annual New 
England Fiddler's Contest. Playing will 
begin at 1 p.m. at the Concord Scout 
House on Walden Street. Each contes- 
tant will play a waltz, a hoedown, 

and a tune of their choice. The fid- 
dling will be followed by a square dance 
at 8 p.m., with Tony Parkes and Yahkee 
Ingenuity. Prize winning fiddlers will 
also play for the dancing in the evening. 


LINCOLN PLAYERS' DOINGS 


The public is invited to the Lincoln 
Players' second annual Christmas Sing 
at Pierce House on December 24, for 
outdoor caroling with a brass ensemble, 
and punch and song inside. 


And for members, a play reading of MUCH 
ADO ABOUT NOTHING at the Bolts at 2:45 
on December 9, followed by TWELFTH 
NIGHT at the Library on January 15. 


A sing-a-long of Rogers and Hammerstein 
music will be held at the Davys on 
Conant Road, November 18 at 7 p.m. 


HELPING AT EMERSON HOSPITAL 
by Betty Smith 


Volunteerism is alive and well at Emerson 
Hospital. Elinor White, Director of 
Volunteer Services, is mighty proud of 
the contribution her department makes at 
Emerson--60,000 hours of hard work an- 
nually. From Lincoln we have many volun- 
teers contributing a minimum of four con- 
secutive hours each week to make this 
community hospital a true community of 
"people helping people." As an example, 
Harry Healey, George Flint, and Fred 
Tayior man a hotline at the hospital to 
answer Medicare questions. 


Once a person decides to find out about 
this volunteer program, an interview can 

be scheduled with Mrs. White by calling 
Volunteer Services at 369-1400. Mrs. 

White talks to each person individually. 
She will discuss personal goals and explain 
the varied programs at Emerson. After this 
initial interview, there is an orientation 
program so that each person can become ac- 
quainted with Emerson's services and fa- 
cilities. Then additional on-the-job 
training is received from staff or other 
volunteers. 


The volunteer program has three branches. 
1) One group is the traditional, the 
"happy services", as Mrs. White calls 
them. These are the Coffee Shop, pa- 
tient escorting, gift shop, reception 
desk, delivery of books, and magazines. 


2) Another area is Human Services which 
require more training than the traditional 
ones and can extend to the patient's home. 
In the program are service representatives 
who help a patient understand the hospi- 
tal and how it functions. There are also 
trained volunteers who call patients once 
they arrive home, and there are the vo- 
lunteers who answer the Medicare hotline. 
Volunteers in Human Services can be case 
aides who are trained to work with pa- 
tients both in and out of the hospital. 
Case aides are closely supervised by 
hospital staff. Two Human Services pro- 
grams are normally open to volunteers but 


Helping at Emerson (cont.) 
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are currently filled. These reach into 
the home. MOMS (Mothers Offering Mothers 
Support) is a follow-up service for 
mothers whose babies have been delivered 
at Emerson. It lends a mother support 
and encouragement. The other program is 
Hospice which is to aid the dying patient 
and his family. 


3) The third area is Special Services 
which is aimed at giving the staff addi- 
tional coverage. This can be transport- 
ing patients or delivering messages, 
providing office coverage, or aiding in 
hairdressing appointments. If a volun- 
teer has a special skill, he can assist 
almost anywhere in the hospital, from the 
Blood Bank to the Operating Room. 


Students between the ages of 14 and 18 
are welcome as volunteers. There are two 
programs for students, both of which have 
Waiting lists. In the Junior Aide Pro- 
gram, students work directly with patient 
care under the supervision of the nursing 
staff, and in the Student Volunteer 
program, they help adult volunteers in 
Services such as transportation or GLEt 
shop. Students are required to work a 
minimum of 50 hours per year. 


MORE VO-TECH MEETINGS 


With budget time approaching, the 
Minuteman Tech School Committee will be 
meeting more frequently in order to 
complete their work. All school commit- 
tee meetings are on Tuesday evenings at 
7:30, in Room 2 North 41 at the school. 


Meetings will be held Oct. 30, Nov. 6, 
Noveus 3, NOW. 20, nov. 2/7, Dec. 4, 

DEC. tL, Lec. soe wan. o, Jan. 15, and 
Jan. 22. At the November 6 meeting 
Superintendent Ron Fitzgerald will pre- 
sent a budget preview. The full budget 
will be presented November 13, and the 
public hearing will be held at the 
January 8 meeting. 
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LWV AT WORK 


The League of Women Voters of Lincoln 

has already begun a new season with a 
full calendar. At an open meeting on 
October 2, the pros and cons of possible 
industrial zoning in Lincoln were tho- 
roughly aired, in view of the likelihood 
of its being a future issue before the 
Town. The annual wine and cheese party 
for new and prospective members was held 
on October 16 with an enthusiastic turn- 
out. An Action Meeting to study the Town 
Warrant, to decide whether or not to sup- 
port a particular article, will, be held 

a week before the Town Meeting on Novem- 
ber 5. Also scheduled is an Action 
Coffee on local issues on October 25. 


This year's local study will be "Aspects 
of Local Government." Study groups will 
be looking at the size of the Board of 
Selectmen and at preparation for Town 
Meeting. Discussion units will be held 
December 4 and 6. ~As*a result of the 
consensus developed the League may be 
taking some action on the floor of Town 
Meeting in March. 


Lee Harrison, new League president, says 
that one of the year's goals is to open 

up plans and proceedings to as many mem- 
bers as vossible. "League members have 
access to well-researched, clearly written 
documents on any number of topics... If 
any of you has an interest in becoming 
more informed on natural resources, wel- 
fare, legislation, international relations, 
public personnel or the administration of 
justice, we on the Board receive up-to- 
date information on all these subjects 
which we would be happy to share with you." 


CORRECTION 


The telephone number for Jane Rasmussen, 
C.O.A.L. Coordinator at Pierce House, 
was given incorrectly in the last issue 
of the Lincoln Review. It is 259-8811. 
She is in her office Mon. Through Fri., 
9 a.m.-12 noon. At other times, call 
the Town Hall, 259-8850. 
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COMING EVENTS 


SATvyp= OG. wl 


Fiddlers' Contest, 1 p.m. Concord Scout 
House, Walden St., Concord. 


SUN, wl ee os 


Walk the Adams Land with William Pres- 
ton. + t2ap.mapat sAdams;, Old, Concord 
Road. 


MON., OCT. 29 


Public Hearings upstairs in the Town 
Hall: 


Housing Commission Br its 
Resource Recovery Soe 3U 
Bike Path 9:00 
Gypsy Moths 7236 
TUES OCR 72350 


LWV Meeting on Town Meeting articles. 
7:45, Pierce House. 


WED ...8001 231 


Halloween party for pre-schoolers at the 
LA DLAY Vem aoe pe ie 


NOVEMBER 


THROUGH NOV. 25 
DeCordova Museum -- Drawings by New 
England Artists. Closed Mondays. 


November Children's Programs at 
Lincoln Library 


To Nov. 15--Sign-up for 4th/5th grade play 

Nov. 6, 13, 15--Grades K-1 special program 
S230 TO a2 Lope ml. 

Nov. 1, 8, 15--Grades 2-3 special program 
3:30 to e225 pcm. 


NOV... 43, €10.,4ue7 


Parent-Child Workshops at DeCordova 
10 to 11:30 a.m. Register in advance. Fee 


$2. for children, accompanying parent free. 
MON., NOV. 5 


TOWN MEETING at Brooks Auditorium 7:30 p.m. 


THURS., NOV. 8 


Library Film--Topper. Tarbell Room 8 p.m. 


NOV FL: 


Lotte Goslar's Pantomime Circus at Brandeis . 
University. 8 p.m. and Nov. 8 matinee, 10:30 
Arai kives 


WED., NOV. 14 


Library Talk--A Loom with a View, by Barbara 
Brannen, with slides on weaving and rug- 
making. Coffee, 10 a.m., program, 10:30 a.m 


FRI¢, NOV .. l6,and SAT .+» NOV. yey 


Irene Worth appearance, Brandeis University, 
So pi. 


PED. pe tlOViesil On COW SA ici aed 


The Learned Ladies, a piay by Moliere 
Performed by the Concord Players 
NOV. LO"27,, 23-25, 29-50, .onG VeCer 


AT pe NOM eld 


Christmas Sale at Bethany. 10 a.m. 
to noon--coffee and doughnuts 

2 to 4:30 p.m.--afternoon tea. 

Shop for baked goods, handmade items 
and Christmas decorations. 


TUES., NOV. 20 


Health Clinic at Pierce House. 9-11 a.m. 
Talk follows Clinic--Woodburning Stoves. 


WED., NOV. 28 


Children's Craft Program for Grades K 
through 5. Supervised creative work at 
Town Hall from 2:30 to 4:00 p.m. 


NOV. 20 5 ~SUEC ares 


New Musical Comedy, Personals, at 
Brandeis University, 8 p.m. 
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LINCOLN 
CUSTOM 
CONTEMPORARY 


Truly a home with panache! 
Soaring ceilings - rare woods - 
imported tiles - insulated glass - 
freestanding circular fireplace - 

unique interior lighting - 
all blended to produce 
a new home of high drama and charm. 
Built to most demanding specifications 
and designed for fuel conservation. 
A home for the buyer 
accustomed to the very finest 
in comfort and accoutrements. 


MLS Exclusive 


Ay LTE TREAUET, INC.,, Realtor 


Lincoln Road, Lincoln 
617-259-9220 
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The Best Masson OL775 Lincoln,MA.01773 
of 


the Best 
from Mr. & Mrs. Robert Loud 


Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


fine lamps and lampshades — custom design 
parts, repairs and refurbishing 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 walden st concord center 
369-2597 
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Relocating? x Io 
Coast-Coast Standish Rowe Realty, tes. 


— Gallery Gets Results! 
Gallery Of Homes 


Winter St. Lincoln, Mass. 01773 37 Thoreau St. Concord, Mass. 01742 REALTOR® 
259-8553 (617) 369-6175 
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AND SORE: INSIDE ‘saig a3 
William Schwann and His Catalog - page 


Lemire's New Book, Reviewed by 
Paul Brooks - page 16 


Lincoln Arts and Crafts 
for Christmas - page 22 


OUR TOWN OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 
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By Elizabeth J. Snelling 


Now that I have laid down the major portion of my responsibil- 
ities in the Town Hall, it seems appropriate to reflect on the 
various changes that have taken place, both in administrative 
procedures and in the Town itself, during my years of service. 


I first started to work for the Town in 1951 on a part-time 
basis, filling in when occasion required. In 1954 I took on 
the responsibility of assembling and typing the annual Town 
Report, and in 1956 I took on the duties of Clerk to Assessors 
and Planning Board on a regular part-time hasis, which became 
full-time as I assumed additional responsibilities. 


In 1951 there were only two other clerks, both of whom were 
full-time. (Lee Spooner, who had been a full-time secretary, 
left in 1951 because of the birth of a daughter, although she 
returned some years later.) Elizabeth Causer was clerk to the 
Selectmen and Town Accountant, as well as Director of Public 
Welfare, and Ann Paddock was assistant treasurer. 


Billy Davis was at that time Town Clerk and Tax Collector, and 
transacted all the business of these two departments from his 
home. Many older residents of Lincoln still remember him and 
have fond memories of going to his home on the Hathaway Estate 
(now Massachusetts Audubon property) to pay a bill, register a 
dog, or get a marriage license, which they only succeeded in 
doing after hearing one (or more) of Billy's inimitable stories! 
After the Fire & Police Station was constructed, he moved his 
office there. 


Today the picture has changed. The Town administrative and 
financial offices now employ five full-time and three part-time 
employees, in addition to a full-time executive secretary. (The 
Town voted to have an executive secretary in 1964, with Warren 
Flint being the first in that position.) Although there has 

not been a dramatic increase in the size of the Town, the com- 
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OUR TOWN (cont.) 

plexity of State and Federal, and yes, 
even local, regulations has added 

greatly to the workload of both admin- 
istrative and financial departments and 
has made increases in the staff necessary. 


In 1951 there were only about 2,500 people 
in town, although within the next few 
years it grew by leaps and bounds, to a 
total of about 4,000 in 1960. As you can 
see, this was a tremendous increase per- 
centage-wise, when you consider that as 
of January 1, 1979 (twenty-eight years 
later), there were only 5,000 people in 
the town. However, there was consider- 
ably less turnover in the population than 
is now the case. Although there were, of 
course, a number of people who stayed in 
Lincoln only briefly, the vast majority 
put down roots and became an integral 
part of the town. Today a larger per- 
centage of the population is transient 
with business transfers much more common 
now that was the case at that time. 


Town Meetings were still held in Bemis 
Hall (upstairs in the Town Hall) as late 
as 1953, and were heavily attended, to 
the point where it became obvious that 
more space was badly needed. During the 
discussion over whether the Smith School 
should be constructed where it now is, 

or on Center School land or elsewhere in 
Town (Baker Bridge fields were suggested), 
which was. a very heated issue, it was 
necessary to use both the downstairs of 
the Town Hall and the Stone Church for 
the overflow crowd, which was connected 
to the main Town Meeting by an audio sys- 
tem, so that the overflow crowd could 
participate even though not physically 
present in Bemis Hall. Town Meetings 
were moved to the Smith gym as soon as it 
was built (in 1953) and eventually to 
Brooks Auditorium, where they are held 
today. 


All voting took place in the Town Hall 
originally, but was moved to the Fire and 
Police Station as soon as that building 
was constructed. Because of a lack of 
space, extra ballots were often tempor- 
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arily placed on a fire engine, with a 
resultant mad scramble to retrieve them 
when a fire alarm sounded! 
all ballots were counted by hand, with 
the results sometimes not being known 
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= PHOTOGRAPHERS! 

= We are looking for beautiful 

= or funny or unique photos of 

= Lincoln month by month for a 

= special Year-End Issue. Contact 

= Joan Perera (259-8944) by Dec.7. 
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= NEXT NEWS ISSUE 

= Copy Deadline Jan. 19 
PTR 
= LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 
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= Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 

= Editors and Publishers 
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= Advertising Manager 

= Shelly B. Collingwood 

= 259-0054 

E Associates 

= Nancy Bower, Phillippa Burckett, 
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5 Ann Gras, Mary Ann Hales, 

= Kathleen Linnell, Lucile McMahon, 

o Joan Perera, Elizabeth Smith 
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LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes many and 
varied opinions on matters of 
public interest. These appear as 
Signed articles or letters; we 
hope readers who disagree will 
rebut. Our policy is to identify 
a writer with a special interest, 
but we do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, 
whether or not LINCOLN REVIEW 
agrees with their opinions. 


In those days, 
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OUR TOWN (Cont. ) 


until very late in the evening (or even 
the early morning hours). Electronic 
voting devices were not used until 1975, 
when the polling place was moved from 
the fire station to the Smith gym. Al- 
though much of the charm of the fire 
station is lacking in the gym, it does 
have the advantage of providing ample 
space for the voters, as well as greatly 
increased parking space. And while 
there was considerably reluctance on the 
part of many voters (which I shared) to 
give up voting by paper ballots, the 
speed with which the IBM cards can be 
counted (we have an electronic counter) 
has eliminated many long hours for a 
great number of people, as we can now 
obtain the results of the voting in a 
relatively short time. 


In 1951, much of the work of the Town was 
done by volunteers, who devoted a good 
deal of time and effort to Town problems 
without pay. I am glad to say that this 
is still the case today, .although it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to find 
volunteers, particularly those willing to 
run for Town office. Part of the reason 
for this is the desire, and indeed nec- 
essity, for many housewives to enter the 
business or professional world on a full- 
time basis. 


The lack of candidates for elected office 
is a matter of concern; it is my strong 
belief that the essential character of 
the Town will change if and when the time 
comes that our elected officials are no 
longer volunteer and the Town is run by 
professionals instead of ordinary citi- 
zens of the Town interested enough to 
offer their time and expertise without 
pay. There is no doubt that a profess- 
ionally run government would be more 
efficient, but we would gain that effi- 
ciency at the expense of a marked change 
in character. 


A number of physical changes have taken 
place in the Town during this period. In 
1957, legislation was passed establish- 
ing the Minute Man National Historical 
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Park in North Lincoln, and today the Park 
is nearing completion, with the removal 
of all but the really historic houses. 
Lincoln Woods and the Lincoln Mall were 
constructed in the early 1970's, and they 
dramatically altered the appearance of 
the South Lincoln business area, although 
both are now integral parts of the Town. 


Farrar Pond Village and the adjacent Lin- 
coln Village (now in process of construc- 
tion) off Oxbow Road in South Lincoln 

are new additions to our housing stock, 
and after prolonged and sometimes acri- 
monious discussions, are now generally 
accepted as an alternative type of 
housing, and in fact have proved bene- 
ficial to the Town as a whole. 


Many of the open fields which added so 
much to the attractiveness of the Town in 
1951 are still open today, with the only 
difference being that instead of their 
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being privately owned they are now Town 
conservation lands. There has even been 
a resurgence of farming (which was on the 
way out in 1951) with the advent of Cod- 
man Community Farms some years ago. Un- 
fortunately, the problem of what to do 
about Route 2 was then and is still unre- 
solved,, although »not,for ack otstrying, 


Lincoln has always been (and continues to 
be) extremely fortunate in the kind of 
people it attracts. During my years at 
the Town Hall, I have come into contact 
with many people - elected officials, 
members of committees, and the public at 
large -- and have, almost without excep- 
tion, found everyone to be friendly, co- 
operative and anxious to see the Town 
remain what it has always been -- a town 
in which everyone, regardless of back- 
ground or income, is welcome. I am glad 
to report that this is as true today as 
it, was nAbos 1: 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 
(read at the party honoring Eliza- 
beth Snelling, Nov. 4, 1979) 

By John Garrison 


I haven't been here very long 
But long enough to know 

That people like Elizabeth 

On Christmas trees don't grow. 
How often can you find her like 
In county, town or state 

Who hardly know what time it is 
While working very late? 

Poor Howard had to watch late shows 
To keep himself awake 

Or crawl between cold sheets alone 
All for dear Lincoln's sake. 

A quite sutptising sacrifice 
Came on a budget time 

When Gargill fought so valiantly 
To save us every dime -- 

Twas then that dear Flizabeth 
Declared herself content 

Others should get raises 

But herself not one red cent. 
Imagine trying to unionize 

A character like this 

Like Carter trying to cozy up 

fo Jackie with a kiss. 


I wouldn't be surprised at all 

If this nice celebration 

Was voted down most vehemently 

By our guest for this occasion. 

I shan"t forget those stormy nights 
We followed the Opel home 

Protecting her in theory 

"On land or sea or foam." 

Howard said he felt secure 

In knowing that we trailed her, 

We couldn't match her rapid pace 

So consequently failed her. 

The marvel of our honored guest 
Involves her bank of facts, 

Her brain stores Lincoln's laws and codes 
Her recall guides our acts. 

Somehow she knows most everyone 

Who ever came to town 

Just where they live and what they do 
It almost gets you down. 


Let us thank the Fates that sent 
Elizabeth for the task 

Of answering the thousand things 
That Lincoln people ask 

And since she is unhappy 

To loaf instead of work 

Let's toast the fact she's eager 
To continue as Town Clerk. 
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SCHWANN'S WAY 
by Lucile McMahon 


Tuning in near the middle of "All Things 
Considered" on National Public Radio the 
other day, I recognized the voice of my 
Lincoln neighbor and friend, William 
Schwann, who was being interviewed on 
the occasion of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of publication of the first Schwann 
Catalog of recordings. 


The anniversary had been marked by a 
proclamation by Mayor Kevin White, sub- 
stantiated by seven "Whereas" paragraphs, 
that October, 1979 is "William Schwann 
Month" in Boston. Governor Edward J. 
King extended congratulations on behalf 
of all the citizens of the Commonwealth. 
These tributes are included in the Thir- 
tieth Anniversary Issue of the catalog 
itself. 


More prominently featured, however, are 
congratulations from such notables as 
Eugene Ormandy, Howard Hanson, Eleanor 
Steber, Igor Kipnis, and Aaron Copland. 
Leonard Bernstein put it succinctly: 
"Thirty years! What would we have done 
without Schwann?" 


So what is so remarkable about a catalog? 
"To tens of thousands of record collect- 
ors, record retailers, music librarians, 
professional musicians and just plain 
music lovers, the Schwann catalog repre- 
sents the Yellow Pages, Grove's Diction- 
ary of Music, and the Bible, all rolled 


into one indispensable 300-page handbook." 


So said a music critic in a syndicated 
article which appeared earlier this year 
in the Chicago Tribune and other news- 
papers. 


The catalog, sometimes referred to as 
"the Schwann," is now in several parts. 
Schwann-1l Records and Tape Guide is the 
monthly edition listing some 45,000 
available discs, 8-track cartridge and 
cassette tapes on more than a thousand 
labels. It contains the new releases, 
currently available classical and jazz 
stereo, popular music released within 
the past two years, show music and 


sound tracks -- in short, the items most — 
readily available to record stores and 
most in demand. 


The supplemental semi-annual Schwann-2 
Records and Tape Guide lists monaural and 
electronically-reprocessed stereo; popular 
records and tapes over two years old if 
still available; specialties, including 
the spoken word and sound effects (would 
you like to experience "Dawn and Dusk in 
Okefenokee Swamp?); and books on music. 
In addition there are the annual catalog 
of children's and Christmas music anda 
less frequent Artist Issue, a cross-index 
according to performers and performing 
groups. 
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Sold chiefly in record stores, Schwann-1 
now has a circulation of over 55,000 
copies a month, including a wide reader- 
ship in Western Europe, South America 
and Japan. More than thirty-one million 
Schwann Catalogs have been bought since 
1949, 


That was the year in which a young organ- 
ist, eking out his income as performer, 
teacher and music critic by running a small 
record shop near M.I.T., typed a twenty-six) 
page list of currently available disks for 
his own use in answering his customer's 
questions. The long-playing record was 
revolutionizing the industry; the only 
sources of information about the flood of 
new releases were manufacturers' pamphlets. | 


Schwann's compilation covered 674 LP's ( 
issued by eleven companies. Given away to 
customers, it became so popular that other © 
record stores asked for it. Schwann had 

it offset-printed and supplied it to other | 
dealers at ten cents a copy. It took off 
like a prairie fire. As in the case of they 
invention of the lead pencil, its time had - 
come. 


Today you won't find a record store in the 
country without its often dog-eared copy 
of the Schwann catalog chained to the 
counter, usually with a stack of them for 
sale next to the cash register. 
can guickly find all the information he 
needs, and the dealer can just as readily 


find out what companies sell what records, 
where to get them, and the list price. A 
record manufacturer can use it to keep up 
with industry output and perhaps answer 
his own question as to whether the world 
is ready for another recording of Rachman- 
inoff's Concerto No. 2, considering that 
there are currently available twenty-six 
stereo versions and three others. 


Musicians, from novices to leading con- 
ductors, have frequent occasion to con- 
sult Schwann, to compare other interpre- 
tations of works they are studying, and 

to enlarge their knowledge of new compo- 
sitions and new performers. Radio stations 
and music critics couldn't do without it. 
Librarians value it so much that it is now 
available on microfilm. 


In awarding the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music to William Schwann in 1969, the 
University of Louisville's citation 
referred to "This valuable publication... 
for musicians, scholars, and the general 
public" and continued, "Thanks to your 
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high standards of scholarship it is the 
indispensable source for research in the 
world of recorded music." 


A New York Times reporter once asked him, 
"How does it feel to join Bartlett, Black- 
stone and Baedecker? There aren't many 
people whose names have entered the 
language." Evidently Bill Schwann just 
changed the subject. 


Although he sold the firm to the American 
Broadcasting Company's Publication Divi- 
sion two years ago, he continues as pub- 
lisher and president of Schwann Publica- 
tions and personally oversees maintenance 
of its standards of accuracy. [In his 
ninth floor Newbury Street office over- 
looking the Charles River and Cambridge 
where it all began, autographed photo- 
graphs of Fiedler, Ormandy, Benny Goodman 
and other outstanding musicians attest to 
their appreciation of his work. 


No longer a professional performer, 
Schwann plays keyboard instruments for 
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At The Depot 
SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 


Lois M. Alexander and Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 
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welcome to Lincoln's newest, most 
intimate condominiums, attractively priced, 
and available to only four fortunate families. 


MLS Exclusive 0fferinas 


$89,900 - Two Bedroom, Ine Bath Desiaqn 
$104,890 - Three Bedroom, Two Bath Desian 


Included are large livina room with firenlace, 
separate dining room, well eauinned kitchen, 
electric heat, built-in airconditioning, 
plus lower level storage and parking for two cars. 
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SCHWANN'S WAY (Cont. ) 


pleasure. He and his wife, Finnish-born 
artist Aire-Maija, enjoy going to concerts 
and listening to music at home. He plays 
an active role in the musical community by 
serving on the Boards of Directors of the 
Marlboro School of Music, the Longy School 
of Music, the Boston Ballet, the Cambridge 
Society for Early Music, and the Greater 
Boston Youth Symphony Orchestra. 


259-8034 


259 -9794 


Doherty’s Garage, Inc. 
AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


WE DELIVER 
($15.00 minimum order) 


CASE DISCOUNTS 
(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 
Concord Center 369-2604 
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SOME THINGS GO RIGHT -- IN VERSE 


Town Counsel William N. Swift reports 
that he made his plaint about the state 
in which the Water Department left the 
road in front of his house,on the Town 
Meeting floor on Monday, Nov. 5, and 
the response of the Water Board was in 
his mail box on Wed., Nov. 7. 


Connecting new homes to the water main 

Requires digging a trench in the trav- 
elled lane. 

I quarrel not with serving a new shanty 

But only with restoring the status quo 
ance. 


The filler you use is like tapioca 

So Il must cabieiee J .9 lacocca 

To fix busted springs and bent trans- 
mission 

While I seethe and consider acts of 
sedition. 


Dear Water Commissioners please hear my 
prayer 

Fill up those trenches with more than air. 

Remember soon it will snow and freeze 

So do it today not tomorrow, please. 


The prompt reply 


To citizen Swift: 

O citizen Swift, we loved your ditty, 

Like a reflective pool, it was so pretty. 

Which reminds us, we thought we had 
discovered 

Your preference in water to be uncov- 
ered: 

Dogs survive lapping in ditches, 

And water is only for fishes and dishes. 

We think if the shape of the roads does 
trouble you, 

You should address the DPW - 

Part of a co-equal but supreme branch of 
government 

That sometimes guards its turf like the 
ark of the covenant. 


your BOARD OF WATER COMMISSIONERS 


FOLDING DRA WING 
TABLE 

Very rigid,collapsible drawing 
table. 
30"' x 42"' basswood veneer board 
Adjustable from 33' to 44'' 
Adjustable angle 0 to 90° 

2 Colors; black or white. 
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White ie ~ |1 Drawing table 

Yellow 1 Work stool 


Hardwood seat. 
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BOOKS AS THE BREATH OF INTELLECTUAL 
LIFE 


By Ruth Hapgood 


First the church, then the school, and 
then the public library. The first Lin- 
coln Library that we know of was founded 
in 1798, sparked by Charles Stearns who 
was both minister and schoolteacher. 


The establishment that has flowered into 
our present library traces back to 1870 
when the town was given a thousand vol- 
umes from the collection of John Farrar, 
Lincoln resident and Harvard professor 
of mathematics and natural philosophy. 


The 1873 report noted that the library 
had 1755 books, added 120 durina the 
year, had 802 borrowers, 
tion of 1585. A committee of seven con- 
trolled affairs (no statement as to 
whether they were elected or appointed), 
the Town gave $250.00 in tax support, and 
the Lincoln Literary Society came up 

with $7.00. 
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In those more spacious times a high 
school teacher received $402.50 for 


Creative 
Land 


Bridge to 


the Future 
Robert A. Lemire « 


Development 
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teaching a year, and an item for $30.00 
for "ringing the bell" appeared in each 
year's budget. Through the 70s the 
librarian, Miss L. J. Chapin, was paid 
$60.00 a year, and spent something like 
$141.00 for books at Fstes and Lauriat. 
In 1877 the Town took the important step 
of assigning dog license money to the 
library, a curious relationship common 
throughout New England. 


"The Library is entering upon the sixth 
year of its existence as a part of the 
eguipinent for our general enlighten- 
ment and the elevation of the public 
mind," ran the serious statement in the 
1875 Town Report. 
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You, GENTLE READERS, are invited to an 
autographing party for Robert Lemire on 
the publication of his book CREATIVE 
LAND DEVELOPMENT: Bridge to the Future. 
Sunday afternoon, at the Pierce House 
LYONS LO et Le Cee 16% 
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PHOTO: THE TRUST FOR PUBLIC LAND 


“A clear, concise, practical, how-to- 
do-it manual for concerned citizens 
and public officials of every city, 
town and county being inundated 
by uncontrolled growth.” 

—David E. Morine, The Nature Conservancy 


$8.95, now at your bookstore 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


2 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02107 
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BOOKS (cont. ) 


"Now, regarding self-culture as ai *Sii— 
preme importance, and hooks as the 

breath of intellectual life, and appre- 
ciating the benefits almost inestimable 

of our free Public Library to us &nc to 
coming generations -- the Committee desires 
that it may well maintain the place ne 
holds among our New England institutions 


as a supplement to our schools and 
churches, and that it may be generously 
supported -- and therefore recommend that 
three hundred dollars be appropriated 

for the ensuing year." 


By 1882 the library had more than 3000 
books, and its one room at the school 

was outgrown. George Grosvenor Tarbell 
offered to build the town a library, 

which was to be designed by architect 

W. G. Preston as the most perfect model 

of what a library building should be. 

The donor made ample provision for the 
enlargement of the book room in the future. 


Tarbell offered to give the town the land 
and the building, if the town would 
accept it upon the terms he set, chiefly 
concerned with a board of five trustees 
who were to have full power to establish 
any "regulations and restrictions" that 
they saw fit. The March town meeting did 
indeed accept the gift and the dedica- 
tion was held on August 5, 1884. 


The chief men of Lincoln were repre- 
sented at the affair, which opened with 
remarks by the President of the Day, Mr. 
Samuel H. Pierce, continued with an 
address by Mr. Tarbell (read for him as 
he was not strong enough to deliver it 
himself), acceptance of the gift by Mr. 
Samuel Hartwell for the Selectmen, res- 
ponse by Mr. William F. Wheeler for the 
trustees, followed by an address by the 
Honorable George F. Hoar, an Ode sung to 
the air of “America,” remarks by the Rev. 
Fdward J. Young -- the whole set betweeen 
a prayer from the Rev. H. J. Richardson 
and a benediction from Rev, A. P. Peabody. 


This affair cost the town $251.15, 
including $45 to hire the tent (then as 
now a major expense), and $2.75 to Samuel 


Fartwell for "time and expense of hiring 
tent." The town raised the library appro- 
priation for that year to $1000, and the 
move from the old library took from 

Sept. © ey Dec, 20. 


In the Historical Room where copies of 
the Dedication are now preserved, one 
may read Mr. Tarbell's advice: "I 
would urge upon you the great impor- 
tance of collecting and preserving the 
old records relating to the history of 
the town, which are in danger of being 
lost and forgotten." 


He added a charming picture of his hope 
that the library would be a unifying 
influence. "Our little town, scattered 
upon lcs hills). dittersssoetar -Lrom oa 
city, that it should be likened rather 

to a family, separated through the day 

by various duties, but gathering at even- 
ing around the family fireside. May this 
Library and its chimney-corner long prove 
to be the family altar which shall gather 
around it the children, young and old, 
who constitute the happy family called 
Lincoln." Nice to think of when we warm i 
our toes at that same fire today. 


Tarbell also announced the appointment 
of the first five trustees, Mr. Samuel 
H. Pierce; {Mr,. John FE. Farrar, wand Dr. 
George G, Tarbell (his nephew), together 
with the chairman of the selectmen (Mr. 
Hartwell) and of the school committee 
(Mr. Wheeler). 


George Hoar, who had grown up in Lincoln, ~ 
gave the major oration, revealing what 
the town was like in those days. "Lin- 
coln is one of the smaller towns of the 
Commonwealth," he said. "Her people have 
been devoted to one pursuit...» Since the 
Wheelers and Brookses and Flints and Gar- 
fields and Farrars and their neighbors, 
among your first settlers, cleared the 
fields which in some instances their des- 
cendants now till, the map of Furope has 
heen many times changed... 


"This little town has been a factory of 
men... The men who have grown up on these 
farms have had healthy and robust intel- 
lects, capable of being directed with 


success upon any of the pursuits of 
life... The friend to whose generosity we 
owe the pleasure of this day made his 
money in Boston; but Lincoln made 

the maker of the money." 


The Public Library grew and flourished 
in its Tarbell home. A large addition 
was made in 1959 mingling Hoover and 
Hill modern with the Preston romanesque. 


In 1958 the requirement that chairman 
of selectmen and school committee serve 
on the library board became altogether 
too cumbersome, and the Town went to 
court to have that provision changed. 
The new arrangement allowed the select- 
men to appoint one member, the school 
committee another, and the Town to 
elect a third, leaving the appointed 
three life members unchanged. 


Recently more work has gone into the 
question of trustee selection, with 
proposals ranging from election of 6 
members, to electing 3 and appointing 

2 or 3. Position papers and committee 
reports are available at the library 
desk, and the present trustees hope all 
interested townspeople will read them 
and respond. The proposal aired at 

the March 1979 town meeting called for 
three elected trustees, the two pres- 
ently appointed, and one more to be 
appointed by the other five, which 
would give a kind of Senate-and-House 
balance of three to three. The trustees 
plan to bring some proposal before the 
next annual town meeting, and therefore 
need to hear from us before January. 


The present board: 
Chairman, Carolyn Birmingham (school comm. 
apt.) 

Kenton Ide (selectmen apt.) 

Fleanor Fitzgerald (fills the balance of 
the elected term) 

Martha DeNormandie (life) 

Nancy Hammond (life) 

Francis Gleason (life) 
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Liucolu Geauty Salou : 


: Lewis St. Lincoln 259-8361 Q 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 
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TOWN 
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LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 


Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 
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Appealing older FARMHOUSE, expanded and modernized, offering very 
spacious rooms and lots of charm - 4/5 bedrooms, 1% baths (room for another) 
nicely sited on 2 private acres in country area...CMMLS Exclusive $110,000. 


COUNTRY 


24 WALDEN STREET 
Ny CONCORD, MA 01742 
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Young 'n fresh, brick 'n clapboard 8+ room house--3 BRs, 14+ baths, 
separate dining room, fireplaced living room and fireplaced family room 
downstairs--superbly situated on the GREAT MEADOW AND NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
REFUGE......-divine peace, quiet, and privacy that is so HARD-TO-FIND. 
Excellent"birding’ and gardening potential here!...CMMLS Exclusive in $90's 
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CREATIVE LAND DEVELOPMENT: 
BRIDGE TO THE FUTURE 
By Robert A. Lemire 
Reviewed by Paul Brooks 


A new, forward-looking book in a very old 
tradition. If New England has, over the 
years, been more farsighted than some 
other parts of the country in the way it 
has used its land, that is in large meas- 
ure due to the tradition of stewardship 
that the early settlers hrought with them 
from England, 


When John Winthrop spoke of saving land 
"for newcomers and for commons" in plan- 
ning the layout of a town, he was recog- 
nizing the need -- in modern language -- 
for both future housing and open space. 
Despite the frightful abuses that have 
occurred since his day, the tradition 
still survives. In fact, there are many 
signs that it is undergoing a rebirth. 
One of the most convincing is the appear- 
ance of a book like Creative Land Devel- 
opment. 


( 
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The Mall, Lincol n, Mass. 
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A Trip ls A Treat 
You Give Yourself 


As chairman of our Conservation Commission, 
Bob Lemire has played a major role in Lin- 
coln's current land-use program. Moreover, 
in the process of doing so he has become 
an expert to the point where other towns 
throughout the country have been inviting 
him to share with them the Lincoln expe- 
rience, This is appropriate, since he 

sees all local planning in the context of 
the nation as a whole. 


His book opens with three chapters on 
three national issues: the demands on 
our land owing to population growth, the 
consequent threat to our land and water 
resources, and the major conflicts which 
inevitably result. Next comes the heart 
of the book: a long, detailed chapter on 
the Lincoln experience during the period 
that he has known it. This is followed 
by a chapter on "outreach": his own ex- 
periences in teaching and consulting in 
other communities. He ends with a brief 
summary of "the creative process." 


Bob Lemire is a graduate of Yale College 
and the Harvard Business School, a pro- 
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fessional investment advisor. He will be 
widely listened to by the business commu- 
nity because he can speak its language -- 


without necessarily sharing all its assump- 


tions. "For enlightened self-interest to 
work, he writes,) “there must be enlight- 
enment, and that means general awareness 

Sr what's going on." 


His opening chapters give a quite horren- 
dous picture of what has been going on, 
supported by mind-boggling statistics and 
graphs making hairpin curves obviously 
headed for disaster. This section is not 
bedside reading. 


He might say with George Perkins Marsh, 
author of our first great conservation 
classic, Man and Nature (1864): "My aim 
is to stimulate, not satisfy, curiosity, 
ano iets. iO) Dart, or my object to save my 
readers the labor of observation or of 
thought,” His parbicular concern is the 
rapid disappearance of farmland, and the 
near criminal complacency of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and other fed- 
eral agencies in the face of this clear 
and present danger. 


One major roadblock to creative thinking 
about land use, on both a national anda 
local scale, is the tendency "to consider 
that threatened parcels will either be 
totally protected or totally developed." 
This is the author's principal theme, and 
I quite agree with him about its import- 
ance. This sort of either/or attitude 
has tended, I believe, to give conserva- 
tion a bad name. It is the assumption 
that land isseither virginsor raped, ig- 
noring the possibility of a happy marriage 
such as the forebears of the early colon- 
ists had enjoyed for centuries in England. 
Dr. Rene Dubos -- whose warm endorsement 
appears on the jacket of this book -- has 
elsewhere made the point that man has in 
many parts of the world improved the land- 
scape esthetically in the course of mold- 
ing it to his needs, There is no better 
example than the early New England town. 


After giving the reader a broad view of 
land problems in a variety of communities 
throughout America, Mr. Lemire zooms in 
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on Lincoln, To attempt to summarize his 
central chapter would he to spoil it. The 
essence is in the detail, and it is an 
extraordinary performance. Much of it 
will be familiar to Lincoln readers, es- 
pecially those who have served on the 
relevant Town boards. But here we can 
see the whole complex story in perspec- 
tive. 


Stressing the economics of land saving, 
the author points out the limitations of 
each of the two conventional approaches: 
outright purchase, which can bankrupt a 
community; and agricultural zoning with- 
out compensation, which he believes may 
be declared unconstitutional. "Clearly," 
he writes, "we must develop a more creat- 
ive and more reliable set of options to 
deal effectively with change as it takes 
place." 


These options, and the financial methods 
by which they have been successfully im- 
plemented, are described in detail, with 
emphasis on the Lincoln Rural Land Foun- 
dation (a device already copied in other 
communities) as well as on OSRD (Open 
Space Residential Development, as in 
Farrar Pond Village and in Lincoln Woods). 


Such is our homemade wine. Will it tra- 
vel? Bob Lemire has faith that it will, 
As he describes his experiences preach- 
ing the gospel, his optimism seems to he 
warranted. Of course such a plan as 
that of the Rural Land Foundation in- 
volves a number of private citizens in 
substantial financial commitment. There 
is, I would say,,just one criterion for 
success: confidence in one's town and 
its leaders. Here Lincoln has been sin- 
gularly blessed. 


Creative Land Development is written with 


clarity and a sense of emotional commit- 
ment. Only rarely does the reader stub 
his toe on a protruding bit of profession- 
al jargon: “Although I'm quite sure that 
we are capable of mapping our resource 
base with sufficient accuracy to permit 
effective decision making, we are not 
ready to commit ourselves to prevalent 
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CREATIVE LAND DEVELOPMENT (Cont. ) 


conflict resolution options, many of 
which we are not able to afford." 


No matter how good a book may be, it is 
incumbent on the reviewer to produce at 
least a few minor reservations, if only 
to prove that he has read it. Mine are 
only two in number. 


First, the author makes no more than 
passing reference to the Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust, which was founded in 
1958 to save the shores of Sandy Pond, 
and has grown to be an indispensable 
tool in our conservation program. With- 
out its ability, as a private charitable 
trust, to act swiftly when necessary, 
and without its cooperation with the 


town through the Conservation Commission, 


a number of key tracts in our open space 
plan would have heen lost. To speak of 
it as "leading the way in soliciting 
gifts of land from those who were in the 
position to benefit from making such 


gifts" surely gives the wrong impression. 


My other suggestion is that, in intro- 


ducing the long detailed narrative of our 


recent success in guiding our growth, a 
page or two might well have been devoted 
to the accomplishments of town officials 
of earlier periods, 


Lincoln was, after all, one of the first 
towns in Massachusetts to adopt zoning 
regulations. It was also one of the 
first to set a minimum lot size of one 
acre when, in the mid-thirties, it anti- 


cipated the threat of "bulldozer develop- 


ments" with the completion of Route 2. 
(Who among the older residents will for- 
get George Tarbell's eloquent presenta- 
tion as he won over the farmers to his 
point of view?) 


Similarly, Lincoln was in the forefront 
when two-acre zoning became necessary to 


cushion the rush to the suburbs following 


the Second World War. It was among the 
first towns to vote funds for open land 
acquisition and to estahlish a Conserva- 
tion Commission, as well as to zone wet- 


lands against draining and building. (The 
Stony Brook-Beaver Pond area.) And so on. 
By the early sixties Stewart L, Udall, 


then Secretary of the Interior, was citing 
Lincoln along with Portland, Oregon --= and 
I believe one other city -~- as outstanding 
for its intelligent planning. 


But this is past history. Bob Lemire's 
book is essentially a guide to the future. 
He has already made an immeasurable con- 
tribution to our town. Now he is sharing 
this experience with the country at large. 


| Landscaping Construction | 
| CONSULTING DESIGN | 
| Planning Contracting | 
| N.F. BRISSON CO. | 
| 259-8365 | 


Whatever 
you 


us to 
be. 


West Newton 
Savings Bank 


West Newton/Wayland/Sudbury 
Lincoln/Sherhorn 


OF SPACE AND THE CENTER SCHOOL 
by Beverly Eckhardt 


The question of how best to accommodate 
the Town's offices and boards has genera- 
ted considerable public interest; at the 
same time, burgeoning enrollment at the 
Community Children's Center has led Sally 
Bobbitt to seek more space in Center 
School. The November 5 Town Meeting gave 
all concerned a chance to be heard. 


Article 6 proposed a 10-year lease of the 
basement and two first floor rooms by the 
Children's Center. Ms. Bobbitt supported 
the article in part by pointing out that 
such use would be in keeping with the ori- 
ginal stipulation of the Smith family, 
that the building be used for educational 
purposes. Moderator Donaldson, however, 
announced that Sumner Smith has recently 
cleared the deed of this restriction, 
leaving the Town free to use the space as 
it sees fit. 


The Space Committee appointed by the 
Selectmen have been examining the needs, 
benefits, costs and detriments for various 
allocations cf£ space in the Town Hall, 
Center School, and Smith School. Henry 
Morgan spoke in opposition to a long-term 
lease, which he felt would eliminate one 
degree of freedom in seeking a solution. 


Roger Barzun, speaking for the School Com- 
mittee, stated that expansion of the Child- 
ren's Center in Center School would require 
moving some Town offices to Smith School. 
The School Committee and many residents 
oppose any action that would increase the 
traffic at or near the school complex. 


growth in 
if her Center 


Ms. Bobbitt, predicting a new 
school population, fears that 
were moved to Smith School it would soon 

be crowded out of there, too. She stated 
that if Article 6 were defeated, she would 
have to look for space outside of Lincoln. 


A motion was made to amend the lease term 
from 10 years to 5, but the amendment, and 
finally the Article itself, were defeated. 


Clearly, the Children's Center has wide 
support from parents, townspeople, and 
Selectmen. Rather than expressing any oppo- 
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sition to the Center and Ms. Bobbitt, this 
vote reflects the general sense of the impor- 
tance of many different space needs and a 
wish to give all needs due consideration. 


Lincoln Review asked Ms. Bobbitt for her 
thoughts at this time. She responded as 
follows: "...The fact remains thatthe 
Center's request for a fourth room is ex- 
tremely simple to fulfill if the Children's 
Center and the School Department remain in 
Center School. It also bears repeating 
that the Children's Center's rent for four 
rooms amounts to almost $10,000 per year and 
that the Center School's operational cost 
came to somewhere between $10,000 and $11,000 
for" Loys-79." 


(Ed. Note - Ms. Bobbitt makes a clear dis- 
tinction between operating and maintenance 
costs. Presumably, her rental fee pays for 
the heat’ and light for alil7’Occtpants,  eecn 
Sutherland indicated at Town Meeting that 
maintenance costs, which include repair to 
the ‘building, run ‘to,;about Sso,000%) 


Each alternative under consideration by the 
Space Committee has advaitages as well as 
disadvantages. Remodelling any two-story 
building such as the Town Hall could prove 
especially costly because of Federal regu- 
lations to provide elevators for handi- 
capped persons and other aids to accessi- 
bility. The top floor of the Town Hall now 
serves many as a meeting place, a theater 
and a small dance floor, and would be sorely 
missed if lost to office space. 


The desire to keep heavy traffic out of the 
school area iS certainly justified, thereby 
limiting what can be done with space at 
Smith. The close interaction between the 
school financial operations and those of 
other phases of the Town government call 
for physical proximity of the personnel in- 
volved such as that now existing at Center 
School. 


The Space Committee is expected to submit 
their recommendations to the Board of Select- 
men in time for voters to form opinions be- 
fore the March Town Meeting. 


In the meantime, it is to be hoped that 
the Day Care Center will look to continued 
service to the children of Lincoln. 
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Wire Service Anywhere In The World 
259-0538 
: The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon—Sat. 9—5 


MEET ELLEN 
By Betty Smith 


Lincoln has a new assistant librarian. 
Her name is Ellen Sisco and she can often 
be found sitting at the reference desk 
by the entrance to the Tarbell Room 
where she's never too busy to track 
down a book. Her job not only includes 
reference but also the front desk, 
supervision of the pages, helping with 
the interlibrary loans, as well as 
recommending books for the ‘library to 
buy. The major part of her job is to 
maintain the collection and work on 

its development. Currently she is look- 
ing into increasing the collection in 
business, medicine, and law. Ellen is 
responsible for the film programs which 
take place one evening a month, and is 
exploring the possibility of a documen- 
tary series. 


Ellen is a native of New Jersey and was 
trained for library work at Rutgers where 
she did her undergraduate work in Greek 
Archaeology and graduate studies in 
library sciences. For six years she was 
at the Boston Public Library, first as 

a young adult librarian and then as head 
of one of the branches. 


After six years of work in Boston, Ellen 
and her husband, who is a writer and pho- 
tographer, acquired the wanderlust. Off 
they went on an archeology junket -- 
around the world in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere - Turkey, Iran, Thailand - and 
finally back to Boston where she learned 
about the job opening in our library. 

She already knew our head librarian, Jay 
Daly. 


It has been four months since Ellen came 
to our library and she talks with enthu- 
siasm about the interest the town has 

in its library collection, its programs, 
and even the building. She really feels 
appreciated here. Ellen likes having 

a "mind-expanding" job. "It keeps me 
vital and thinking," she explains. 
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Ellen and her husband are living in 
Watertown in a communal living situa- 
tion. Her husband is currently the 
breadbaker, and Ellen comments, "Those 
loaves are good." Ellen is a reader, a 
bike rider, and a camper. Occasionally 
she takes a course at Harvard Extension 
or goes on an archeology dig. 


ARTIST AT WORK 


Saturday, November 17th saw the opening 
of an exhibit at the Lincoln Library by 
one of Lincoln's promising young artists, 
Max M. Mason, III. 


Framed to a nicety, several of the 
paintings depict English landscapes 
painted while Max was in England last 
year as the recipient of the W. K. Rose 
Fellowship for the Creative Arts. He 

is a 1975 graduate of Vassar and studied 
at the Boston Museum School where in 1977 
he was a prize winner in the Boston Sum- 
mer Competition. 


His paintings are remarkable for depth 
and distance, creating a wholeness of 
scene individual in conception and 
quality, spacious in a small space. Max 
himself describes his interest in the 
following way: 


"In my work I attempt to fuse the 
illusion of space, and the physical 
reality of the paint onto a flat 
surface in such a way that both 
paint and illusion exist separately, 
but are related so harmoniously it 
is impossible to tell where one be- 
gins and the other leaves off." 


Max's previous exhibitions include: Pen- 
with Galleries Associates Exhibition, St. 
Ives, England, 1979; Alums Create, Vassar 
College, 1978; The Boston Musem School 
City Hall Annual, 1977; Vassar College 
Student Exhibit, 1975. 
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THINK OF LINCOLN CRAFTSMEN 
WHEN DOING YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


Painting, Drawing, and Sculpting 
TRISH ADAMS, clay sculpture, 259-9070 
NORMAN BRISSON, paintings, Old Town Hall 
FOSTER NYSTROM, paintings, Old Town Hall 
MICHAEL PAYNE, paintings, Old Town Hall 
DAVID SHAPIRO, color sketches, oils, 

259-9278 
JOHN STECZYNSKI, Lincoln drawings in pen 

& ink, Old Town Hall, & 259-8305 
MARY KAY TIMM, drawings & sculpture, 259- 

9690 


Needlework 

BARBARA CHAPIN, Christmas wreaths, Old T 
Town Hall 

PRISCILLA CHURCH, quilted items made to 
order, crib quilts, tote bags, 
pillows, etc. lessons. 259-8788 

KATHARINE CONSTANTINE, knitted items, Old 
Town Hall 

ELLEN FARAN, aprons, Old Town Hall 

KAREN GODDARD, needlework, Old Town Hall 

DOROTHY MANZELLI, smocked dresses 

ISABEL PIERCE, knitted items, Old T Hall 

MRS. WILLIAM RAND, Christmas trees, 
259-8010 

JEANNE ROBERTS, custom flags & banners, 
259-9659 eves. 

KATHERINE ROW, ptholders, Old Town Hall 

JAN STREET, knitted items, Old Town Hall 

CHRRYL LINCOLN, stuffed animals, Old 
Town Hall 


Pottery 
TRISH ADAMS, 259-9070 


Weaving 
BARBARA BRANNEN, handwoven rugs, 259-9183 
ADELE HARVEY, 259-0252 
CHRISTINE MUDGE, place mats, hangings, 
Pillows, 259-8527 


Woodworking 
STEWART COFFIN, wooden puzzles, 259-8348 
GEORGE KORNFELD, wooden bowls, 259-8936 


Miscellaneous 
LUCY ADAMS, sachets, Old Town Hall 
ELAINE BOYER, ceramics, Old Town Hall 


HELAINE CHERSONSKY, whole grain breads, 
festive breads, lessons. 259-8217 

ASHLEY COUSINS, driftwood mobiles, sea- 
gull mobiles, 259-8249 


BETTY LITTLE, notepaper, Old Town Hall 

SUSAN McWILLIAMS, batik clothing, 259-0630 

DEBBIE NELSON & DAVID ULAN, shoe repair 
specialist, sheepskin mittens & 
stuffed animals, belts, wallets. 
Cobbler & Cordwainer, 259-0945 


Craft Outlets 
Bethany (entrance off Concord Turnpike) 
Mon. Fri. 10 am,-l p.m. 259-9800 
Mass. Audubon Gift Shop. Tues-Sat. 10 -5. 
Sui a 5 2 59=— 9661 
Old Town Hall Exchange. 
artwork, dolls, etc. 
SapmM a gimat: 2: 308= noe, 


Needlecraft, 
Mon-Fri. 9:30- 
259-9876. 


S55 


SOME CURRENT BOOKS 
BY LINCOLN AUTHORS 


John Abbott 
POEMS ABOUT LINCOLN, B.F.Smith, 1976 


Ramelle Adams 
EYES OF SONG, paintings & poetry, 
designed by Michael McCurdy, Penmaen Press 


John M. Barnaby 

RACKET WORK: Key to Tennis, Allyn & 
Bacon, 1969 

ADVANTAGE TENNIS, Allyn & Bacon, 1975 

GROUND STROKES IN MATCH PLAY, Doubleday 
1978 
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C. Gordon Bell 
COMPUTER STRUCTURES, McGraw Hill, 1971 


Paul Brooks 
THE PURSULT OF WILDERNESS, Houghton 1971 


THE VIEW FROM LINCOLN HILL, Houghton,1976 


ROADLESS AREA, Ballantyne, 1978 


ayia Donald & J.w-G. Randall 
THE CIVIL WAR & RECONSTRUCTION, Heath 
1969 


Me HH. Farny 
NEW ENGLAND OVER THE HANDLEBARS, Little 
B rown, 1975 


Walter Gropius 


NEW ARCHITECTURE AND THF BAUHAUS, MIT 1965 


SCOPE OF TOTAL ARCHITECTURE, Macmillan 
1962 


Ruth Hapgood 
FIRST HORSE: Basic Horse Care Illus. 
Chronicle Books, 1972 


Jane Langton 

THE BOYHOOD OF GRACE JONES, Harper 1972 
DIAMOND IN THE WINDOW, Harper 1973 
PAPER CHAINS, Harper, 1977 

DARK NANTUCKET NOON, Harper 1975 

THE MINUTEMAN MURDER, Dell. 1976 

THE MEMORIAL HALL MURDER, Harper 1978 


R. W. Harris 
HOW TO KEEP GN SMOKING AND LIVE, St. 
Martin 1978 


Dan & Carol Hart 
NATURAL BASKETRY, Watson-Guptill, 1976 


H. B. Kane 
TALE OF A POND, Knopf, 1960 


Charles P. Kindleberger 
POWER AND MONEY, Basic Books 1978 


Betty Levin 

THE SWORD OF CULANN, MacMillan, 1973 
THE FORESPOKEN, MacMillan, 1976 

A GRIFFIN'S NEST, MacMillan, 1975 
THE ZOO CONSPIRACY, Hastings, 1973 


Nancy T. L. Lin 
IN QUEST, Poems of Chou En-Lai, Cheng 
andsursus Cow, 1979 


Amory Lovins 

ERYRI: THE MOUNTAINS OF LONGING, Friends 
of the Parmth elo 7. 

WORLD ENERGY STRATEGIES, Friends of the 
Barth; 1975 


Michael McCurdy, illustrator 

KING HAROLD AND THE ICELANDERS, translated 
by Pardee Lowe, Jr., Penmaen Press,'79 

CLEAR SKY, PURE LIGHT, encounter with 
H. D. Thoreau, edited by Christopher 
Childs, Penmaen Press, 1979 


Thomas McMahon 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN NUCLEAR CHEMISTRY: 
A NOVEL, Little Brown & Co. 


William Rand 
JUST FISHIN' and HUNTIN', Vantage Press 


Roland Robbins 
DISCOVERY AT WALDEN, Thoreau Foundation, 
1970 


Jeanne Sillay Roberts and 
Jane Cooper Williams 
THE POT STIRRED ‘ROUND THE WORLD, 1976 


Clement C. Sawtell 
CLOSE FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS 


David Webster 

BRAIN BOOSTERS, National History, 1966 

PHOTO FUN: AN IDEA BOOK FOR SHUTTERBUGS, 
Watts, 1973 


Elizabeth Winship 
ASK BETH: YOU CAN'T ASK YOUR MOTHER, 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1972 


Anne Zevin and 

Gina Ogden 

WHEN A FAMILY NEEDS THERAPY, Beacon Press, 
1977 


(Once again we apologize to any Lincoln 
craftspeople, artists or authors whom we 
may have left out. We will gladly run an 
amendment to this list.) 


RES 
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(DECEMBER DOINGS) 


Holiday Craft and Activity 
Program at the Town Hall. 
2:30 to 4:00 p.m. Grades K-5, Please 
phone in reservations to the Library. 


November 28: 


December 1-2: First Parish of Lincoln 
presents Gian-Carol Men- 

otti's one-act opera "Amahl and the 

NIGntevislLeors 2) 50. m, 


Cary Memorial Library Con- 
cert, Lexington. Violin and 
8: 0G p.m. 


December 2: 


Harpsichord. 


December 4 Winter show, "The Winter 


to Wishing Star", at the Plan- 
December 31 etarium of the Museum of 
Science. 


Christmas Bazaar at the 
Stone Church of First Parish 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. All sorts of handmades, 
decorations and food. 


December 8: 


December 9: Top of the Hill Party for 

all Lincoln residents aged 
65 and over and their spouses. Social at 
the Town Hall from 4-6 p.m. with dancing 
and refreshments, dinner following at the 


Stonere nuee ie 


4th/5th grade Winter Concert 
at Brooks Auditorium, 8 p.m. 


December 10: 


December 19 Christmas revels at Sanders 
to Theater, Cambridge, 8 p.m. 
December 23: 


CHURCH SERVICES IN DECEMBER 


FIRST PARISH OF LINCOLN 

Sundays of Advent: December 2,9,16,23 
Family services at 10 a.m. 

Sunday, December 16: Christmas Pageant 
by Sunday. School, 11:15 aim, 

Sunday, December 23: Candlelight Serv- 
ice at 4 p.m. 

Monday, December 24: Christmas Eve 
Sérvice “Tl pom: 


Tuesday, December 25: Christmas Day 


Service, 10 a.m, 


Medieval carols, dance, drama. 


ST. ANNE'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Monday, December 24: Christmas Pageant 
and Family Eucharist, 5 p.m. 
Monday, December 24: Christmas Eve 
Service, 10:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, December 25: Christmas Day 


Service, 8:30 a.m. 
ST. JOSEPH'S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Monday, December 24: Midnight 


Mass 


Tuesday, December 25: Schedule of 


Masses to be announced. 


NEW DISCUSSION GROUPS 
By Betty Smith 


The Lincoln Library has started two on- 
going book discussion groups this fall. 
The Great Books discussion group is 
held every third Wednesday night from 
7:30 to 9:30. The next meetings are 
Nov. 28 and Dec. 19. This group is 
organized by Joanne Hopkins. and Mike 
Tannert. It uses a formal discussion 
method and deals with classics such as 
Plato or Roussea. The list of reading 
material is available, and books can be 
bought as a set through the group. About 
ten people are attending and more would 
be welcome. For further information, 
call Mike Tannert, 259-0194. 


Our two librarians Ellen Sisco and Jay 
Daly have organized an informal book 
discussion group which meets every 
other Friday morning at 10:30. This 
group has been concentrating on British 
and Continental books from the 1920s 
and 1930s, but what the group reads 
depends on the availability of the 
books at the New England Mobile Book 
Fair in Needham. About 15 people are 
attending and everyone is welcome. 

On Friday, Nov. 30 the group will dis- 
cuss The Castle by Franz Kafka. 
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premises 
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text 


Joan Perera - pictures 


Cover photo by Ruth Williams 


WHEN THE PONDS were firmly frozen, they afforded not only new 
and shorter routes.....but new views from their surfaces of 
the familiar landscape around them. When I crossed Flints' 
Pond, after it was covered with snow, though I had often 
paddled about and skated over it, it was so unexpectedly 
wide and so strange that I could think of nothing but Baffin's 
Bay. The Lincoln hills rose up around me at the extremity of 
a snowy plain, in which I did not remember to have stood hbe- 
fore; and the fishermen.....moving slowly about with their 
wolfish dogs, passed for sealers or Esquimaux, or in misty 
weather loomed like fabulous creatures, and I did not know 
whether they were giants or pygmies. I took this course when 
I went to lecture in Lincoln in the evening, travelling in no 
road and passing no house between my own hut and the lecture 
room. In Goose Pond, which lay in my way, a colony of muskrats 
dwelt, and raised their cabins high above the ice, though none 
could be seen abroad when I crossed it. 

-- Henry David Thoreau 

WALDEN Chapter 15 
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A team with sleighbells plows us out 
From road to barn, beyond a doubt. 
Around the pine they jingling go, 
Leaving our driveway clear of snow. 
Then if the horses need a drink, 

The bucket's filled up at our sink. 


-- Clement C. Sawtell 
January, 1943 


Photos: Skating, by Ruth Williams 
Mist, by Ruth Hapgood 
Deer, by Rachel Rapperport 


On that famous night, Dr. Prescott escaped 


and Paul Revere was captured. 


Ruth Williams 


photo 


(Margo Ward photo) 


He heard the bleating of the flock, 
And the twitter of birds among the trees, 


And felt the breath of the morning-breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 
-- Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
PAUL REVERE'S RIDE 


Dawn of Easter Day in Flint Field 
(Ruth Williams photo) 


HIS ROOM 

i go to cut a few early 

flowering quince for my room 
each branch a place of his own 
i hate to take him out of his 

air sun bending around another 


-- Joan Shambaugh 


Moderator 
David Donaldson 


Town Clerk 


Elizabeth Snelling 


IT IS A RARE (town) meeting that does 
not have its light moments...Who can 
forget the meeting in the old town hall 
at which new water pipes were request- 
ed by residents of North Lincoln to 
replace those that had grown rusty with 
age? "Look here," cried an indignant 
lady, rising to her feet and holding 
aloft a glass jar of tea-colored lig- 
uid. "Here is a sample of my water!" 


Town meetings are serious but they are 
seldom solemn. Apparently from earl- 
iest times, they have been marked by a 
lack of pretense...the structure of the 
meeting is one of order without hier- 
archy. Tough questions to the commit- 
tees, which often precede general dis- 
cussion, are fielded with competence, 
and foolish ones with good grace. At 


times the ship of state 
ground, not in most cases on a major reef 
but on some minor mudbank that invites 
turgid orations unhampered by the need for 


seems firmly a- 


substance. 
hands inexorably turn and softly clack- 
ing needles knit sweaters by the yard,* 
the business of the town gets done. 

* A recent town meeting was pleasantly 


interrupted while a vagrant ball of wool, 
which had rolled down the gently sloping 
floor to the front of the auditorium, was 


passed back hand to hand under ten rows 
of seats to its embarrassed owner. 


-- Paul Brooks 


THE VIEW FROM LINCOLN HILL 
Chapter 11 


assembled 


Yet somehow, while the clock 


and the town 
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Photos by Norman Hapgood 
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Drawings by John Steczynski 


PASSING OBSERVATIONS 


A royal court of Queen Anne's Lace in a stand beside my dusty road 

the ladies bowing gracefully to passers-by inviting one to tea. 

A brambly bunch of blackberries down the road won't be invited 

rowdy coarse dark pitted fellows. 

Nobly straight and tall Purple Loose-Strife wears splendid stockings 

waits to escort fairy princesses perched daintily on each five petaled star. 

A galaxy of white frocked maidens cluster round green swaying stalk 

delicate filaments curving green tendrils undershade Queen Anne herself. 
What is the secret of the small black seed negtled like a 
Cardinal's red cap on my Lady's lap? 


Two tiger cats posing by the garden fence alert to possible jungle prey. 

Two tiger butterflies alight on parallel milkweed plants one high, one low 

smallest cat inches her way towards round lavender blossom-table 

host for cool-wavering butterfly- 
tail swishing jungle instincts intact the cat crouches, readies pounce 
small black nose and black striped face sniffing at the strange creature... 
She leaps into the air striped batting paw waves after departing orange, 
golden butterflies carrying lavender shadow away on synchronized grace... 


== Ann Yos 
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REF LECTION 


I shall not come this way again. 
Who is my mediator. 

Let me rest, present myself 

to you. 

My mind is temporal, lacking 
occipital vision that you remember 
me for, my sensing self. 

Let me present myself to you 

in my own way. It is 

my desire to come to you 

on a different path. 

Who is my mediator. 

I ponder to myself. 

Wish it I left all more orderly; 
The seedlings and the manure. 
You were far better. I did try, 


knowing your gentle touch for earth. 


It frightens me to think that you 
are not my mediator, and I shall be 
so clean when I am presented. 


-- M. S. Baldwin 
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SEASHORE 


i sit and pick up a thousand 


little whites 
circles strong 


tissue-thin tinies 


HOT SUN 


blue-edged ovals 


long thins 
calcium lined 


clam hitched-togethers 


-- Joan Shambaugh 


The black and yellow garter snake 


At times outgrows his skin, 
Then he must change old clothes for 
New 

The time's come to begin. 

In sun below the terrace wall 

He sheds the one that's now too 
Small. 

and sharp, 
Bright 

as well he might. 


He comes out clear, and 


And looks like new, 


-- Clement C. Sawtell 


"Yesterday the greatest question 
was decided which ever was debated 


in America; and a greater perhaps 
never was, nor will be, decided 
among men. A resolution was 


passed without one dissenting 
colony, that those United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States." 
-- John Adams to his wife 
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Photos by Ruth Williams 
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Drawing by John Steczynski 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

To die, and leave their children free, ' 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

The shaft we raise to them and thee, 


-- Ralph Waldo Emerson 
CONCORD HYMN 


Photos: 
Eagle, by Margo Ward 
Library Desk, by Ruth Williams 


Daisies, by Norman Hapgood 
Dick Carroll, by Norman Hapgood 


YESTERDAY AFTERNOON.....1 took a soli- 
tary walk to Walden Pond. It was a 
cool, north-west windy day, with heavy 
clouds rolling and tumbling about the 
sky, but still a prevalence of genial 
autumn sunshine. The fields are still 
green, and the great masses of the 
woods have not yet assumed their many- 
colored garments; but here and there, 
are solitary oaks of a deep, substan- 
tial red, or maples of a more brilli- 
ant hue, or chestnuts, either yellow 
or of a tenderer green than in summer. 
Some trees seem to return to their hue 
of May or early July, before they put 
on the brighter autumnal tints. 


-- Nathaniel Hawthorne 
THE AMERICAN NOTEBOOKS 
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Codman barns, and gardens, by Ruth Williams 


and Fair, by Margo Ward 


by Norman Hapgood 


Codman House, 


19, 


. 


Codman p 


RHYTHMS 


Summertime orbits, spinning hands 
Parting patchy clouds of moisture 
To squint at the rush of seasoned faces, 
Unraveling glowing two-line intimacies 
As the sea or spirit-laden current allows. 
Passing quickly, canny recognition of silence 
Which may follow getting closer to that gulf 
The year of acting other lives has broadened. 
Absence renews the freedom to flounder 
Or search a quiet place where people scarcely wander. 
Late afternoon on a strand of beach, walking 
Between a marsh speckled bright with roosting swans 
And the grey-green ocean which shields its 
symbiotic kin. 
There, deep, instinct rules, the constant equator 
Of less complicated animation. 
Shining tendrils decorate the ocean's bubbling shore 
Bearing tiny ciliated creatures, fluttering symmetry. 
Waves washing over slopes of clustered pebbles 
Float the effervescent sound of infinite applause 
For songs whose words are still unformed. 


-- Julie Boyer 


COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUDE! 


Where root knot nematodes devour 
Malathion by the hour, 

And chard leafminers carbaryle 

Like it's going out of style. 

Borers, weevils, maggots and grubs 

Gulp pyrethrum in their pesticide pubs, 
While hornworms, wireworms, earworms and thrips 
Voraciously chew my asparagus tips. 

(Some say thuringiensis dust will do 

To dehydrate my squash mildew) 

But the onion patch is a beautiful sight, 
Recovering from its botrytis blight. 


-- Gordon Baird 
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Photos by Norman Hapgood 
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A BEGINNER is happy to get the ball into 
the court. He should concentrate exclu- 
Sively on not losing the point, never mind 
winning it. His tactics should be to play 
quite gently -- never hit hard -- so the 
ball will seldom go out. He should play 
up, aiming four feet or more above the net, 
so he develops the habit of missing the 
net rather than frequently hitting it. 
He should aim at the largest possible tar- 
get, the middle of the whole court. Thus 
he gives himself the least risk of hitting 
too long, too short, too low, or too much 
to either side. This is percentage play 
for a beginner... In a game as tough as 
tennis, this is a burden enough. 

-- Jack Barnaby 

GROUND STROKES IN MATCH PLAY 


IT IS ONE of those amazing days 
in October. Overhead the sky 
is deep blue, but at eye level 
the earth is the orange of 
pumpkins and maple leaves. 

We have left the Lincoln 
Guide Service shop heading south 
on the Lincoln Road Bike Path. 
To our right are barns and a 
ten-acre field with families 
working on individual garden 
plots. These are the white 
barns and fields of Codman 
Community Farm. Ten years 
ago on a beautiful fall day 
affluent Americans spent Sat- 
urday mowing their private 
lawns, washing their cars, or 
watching TV indoors alone. To- 
day they are outdoors on town 
land, using community-owned 
tools, working to raise food! 

Our bikes roll easily along 
the rises and descents of the 
DALH sss 

-- Mike Farny 
NEW ENGLAND 
OVER THE HANDLEBARS 
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FABLE 


Any provident anthill-keeper would have brought 
the croquet wickets and picnic table inside a score 
of days ago, piled up kindling, caulked 


window frames, bought out superstore's 
specials on tinned food, thermal underwear, 
and had the chimney sweeped. Blood-deep lore 


warns bears to bunk, thickens summer-puppies' fur, 
sends turtles undermud, monarchs to Yucatan, 
even public seals to Boston, Prepare, Prepare. 


Deaf to inwhispers, techni-addled man, 
digitaled, dallying, hoping only for Friday, 
passes time synched to six o'clock gin. 


Fiddling jet-laggard, heedless as a May 
fly, day fly, sniffling only filtered air, 
no thought for Monday, he frittered the sun away, 


and snow, salting litter and plastic summer chairs 
still lounging on the lawn, snow has caught 
the grasshopper, whose house this is, unawares. 


-- Kathleen Linnell 
October, 1979 


Gabrielle Coignet and her Spanish sheep- 
dog, Pastora, Lincoln's most noted walkers 
in all weathers. (Ruth Hapgood photo) 


PUMPKIN FIELD 


the sprawling harvest blazes on the hill 
above the empty pumpkin field 
in the frosted dawn 


tumbled piles of raging violent orange 
like all the suns converging 
at the end 


the furrows measure out the fields beyond 
as church bells mark 
the sleepless hours of night 


a track of darkened footprints walks 
the fragile frost to earth 
across the glittering harvest place 
and disappears among the trees 


-- Penny Reid 


The Norfolk 
Hunt in 
Lincoln. 
Kerry Glass, 
co-MFH, with 
the Norfolk 
hounds. 
(Margo Ward 
photo) 


I SEEM MORE SYSTEMATIC THAN THE WIND _ 


I seem more systematic than the wind 
And yet these autumn leaves that I rake now 
Lately along the bough 
Were ordered perfectly 
And by the wind 
Would have been swept from lawn to undergrowth 
And there decayed, as planned, as well for me. 


-- John A. Abbott 


Sun 16 
Dec '79 


ADVENT 


In those Decembers full of song and fire, 
We stilled our singing as the lights were dimmed 
And left the church in darkness for a while. 


Our choir, with unlit candles, lined the aisle, 
Waiting for fire from the chancel's height. 

And then it came, a single earthbound star 
Lighting a second star, which in its turn 

Fired another, till we saw and heard 

A growing chain of fire and of song 

Spread to us down the nave, for each could sing 
Only when he held fire in his hand. 


We younger choristers were last to join 
That chain of fire and song, of love and joy -- 
All things that magnified by being shared, 


That were strengthened in the giving by their gift. 


I saw the half-lit faces of my friends, 
Half-angels, with their halos on in front 

But worn too low, for they were earthborn too. 
Close up, our candles weren't like stars, and yet 
There was the light of more-than-human joy 

In children sent like starfire from the sky, 


Still lighting one another on the earth. 


-- Deborah McCurdy 


WATERFALL 


Winters past 

off Fishin' Jimmy 

I found a fall of water. 

Remote, 

it dropped straight down a face of rock 
and at its base were clustered 
footprints in the snow. 

No torrent roar 

nor glimpse of cliff 

no crowds encamped, 

but soft water music gentle as rain, 
pale jewel glints from a facet of boulder, 
the small footprints of a thirsty shrew. 


Waters fall yet, 
remote, off Fishin' Jimmy, 
ever filling a pool of peace for me. 


-- Barbara Barker 


Norman Hapgood photo 


Many remember Edward W. Flint 
playing the organ for the 
midnight service on 

Christmas Eve in the White 
Church. (Church photos 

by Ruth Williams.) 
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WATCHWORD FOR A NEW DECADE 
"Never put off until Tomorrow what should 
have been done early in the Seventies." 


-- GEORGE ADE 


RENEWABLE RESOURCE 


By Lucile McMahon 


When a family assesses a community into which it might want 
to move, in addition to checking the tax rate, transportation 
facilities, school system and municipal services, another 
question which might well be raised is "Does it have an 
active local League of Women Voters?" If so, one can be 
reasonably sure of an informed electorate and responsible 

and responsive government. 


Lincoln has had this invaluable resource for fifty-eight 
years. In 1922, only two years after the formation of the 
League of Woman Voters of the United States, nine women met 
at the Lincoln library, according to Miss Bertha Scripture, 
the Lincoln League's first president (1922-1934), "to con- 
sider the formation of a civics club in Lincoln or perhaps a 
branch of the League of Women Voters." The Lincoln League 
was actually formed on October 4 with twenty-eight members. 
In November all women were invited to the Library to talk 
over the ballot before casting their first votes. In March 
of the following year the League held a reception for new 
voters. The first article it sponsored on the Town Warrant, 
to appropriate $200 for the support of the Farm Bureau Exten- 
sion Work and to select a director from Lincoln, passed 
unanimously. 


Down through the years the League has been a spearhead for 
change, always after careful marshalling of the facts and both 
sides of issues. Its current local support positions repre- 
sent updates on subjects in which it has long been interested. 


"Support for high standards of public education in our schools" 
harks back to 1924 when parent-teacher communication 
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TOASTS 
From 
Around 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The LINCOLN REVIEW will hold its 

annual meeting at 3 p.m. on February 10 
at Genie Flint's apartment in Farrar 
Pond Village. All our readers and 
friends are welcome. The address is: 
Mrs. Edward W. Flint, 321 Hemlock Circle. 


The World 


Nation Toast 
American Bottoms Up 
CHUAAOUGUANUNOUGNUOEURUQOUUSGOONUOUUEONOHORUDSOUCOUEUGDOUCQOONUCDONCUOOUCLOUOUOUOQUUEIOCOLOGHL Happy Days 
= Austrian Prosit 
2 NEXT NEWS ISSUE Boren Naz Dar 
= a CooL Sie Aap Brazilian Saude 
= ist aon rae aes Chinese Nien Nien Ju E 
= Czechoslovakian Na Zdravie 
GEUeevennennsnnenneusnensecusanesueeusuensgeuyOUnengeAOUOUeSCUOUNDUNOHUOECOOUONOGEDOOOOOUOOH Skaal 
Proost 
LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. Egyptian Fee sihetak 
Pe OLCROXLAS English Cheers 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 Finnish Kippis 
French A votre sante 
Prosit 
Editors and Publishers Pouee ts te 
M so8 Ruth K. H d ; _ 
Margaret B farsh, Ruth apgoo Hauoli Mackie 
Advertising Manager Hebrew 
Shelly B. Collingwood Hungarian 
259-0054 
Associates 


Nancy Bower, Phillippa Burckett, 
Beverly Eckhardt, Eugenia Flint, 
Ann Gras, Mary Ann Hales, 
Kathleen Linnell, Lucile McMahon, 
Joan Perera, Elizabeth Smith 


LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes many and 
varied opinions on matters of 
public interest. These appear as 
signed articles or letters; we 
hope readers who disagree will 
rebut, Our policy isito identify 
a writer with a special interest, 
but we do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, 
whether or not LINCOLN REVIEW 
agrees with their opinions. 


Japanese 
Norwegian 
Na Zdrowie 
A sua saude 
Na Zdorovia 
Scottish Shlante 
Spanish 
Swedish 


Sawasdi 


Na Zdravie 


Lincoln Travel 
Service 


The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
Tel: (617) 259-8168 


Resource (cont.) 


and ability grouping in the upper grades 
were discussed. In 1926 the League spon- 
sored a successful warrant article to 
give the School Committee full charge of 
administration of the schools, including 
buildings and groups previously controlled 
by the selectmen. Another example among 
many is the important part the League 
played in 1948-51 in establishing the 
Smith School. More recently the League 
initiated and carried through action to 
increase the School Committee from three 
to five members, and researched, wrote, 
published, and distributed KNOW YOUR 
SCHOOLS. 


"Support for the development of roadside 
paths for public safety" was a concern 
in 1927, although it was not until the 
sixties that League studies and action 
resulted in the first bicycle path. 


"Support for a transfer station with 
voluntary recycling and the capacity for 
accepting refuse from collection vehicles" 
is a continuation of concern about solid 
waste disposal going back to 1930, when 
the League sponsored a warrant article to 
provide a town dump. 


"Support for long-range planning for Lin- 
coln" with emphasis on preservation of 
open space and maintaining population di- 
versity goes back to the sixties, with 
impressive visible achievements. 


"Support for public recreation for the 
town" continues efforts which helped 
bring about the town swimming pool. 


A newer concern is "Support future action 
within the town to improve services or 
facilities for older residents if needs 
are shown. Plans should be made which 
both fit these needs and are fiscally 
sound." 


Voter information is a major function of 
the League at all levels. Locally, the 
League first began holding evening meet- 
ings to question candidates for town of- 
fice in 1943. These now constitute an 
important annual service. In 1954 the 
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first KNOW YOUR TOWN was published, last 
updated in 1974. In 1966 the observer 
corps began the current practice of at- 
tending meetings of the major town boards 
and reporting their proceedings in the 
League's monthly Bulletin. 


Throughout these fifty-eight years, the 
local League has played its part in ar- 
riving at consensus on state and national 
issues and following through with appro- 
priate action. 


Many people in Lincoln take the League's 
contributions for granted, like air and 
water (neither of which, we are now learn- 
ing, should be taken for granted either.) 
Although the driving force is thousands 
of hours of volunteer work, there are ex- 
penses, including publications, paper, 
mimeographing, postage, and the alloca- 
tions to state and national programs. 

The last item is more than half of the 
current local budget. The Lincoln League 
has raised its dues to $20 annually, and 
many members make additional contribu- 
tions. Once a year non-members are in- 
vited to help underwrite the League's 
work. If you appreciate this on-going 
service, you can participate by sending 

a check to the League of Women Voters of 
Lincoln, P.O... Box 146/7 Lincoln, \MAss0UelS. 


One non-member plans a contribution in 
memory of her mother, who was a dedicated 
Leaguer. Equally appropriate would be a 


gift for one's grandchildren's sake. 


o> 


259 -9794 


Doherty’s Garage, Inc. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
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A BUS OF OUR OWN? 
By Beverly Eckhardt 


It used to be that our little Datsun cost 
us five dollars a week for a tankful of 
Considerable travel. That was when it 
was new in 1973. The same tankful now 
costs eleven dollars, and we notice the 
price at Donerty's going up steadily at 
something like three cents a gallon a 
week. 


Our family also supports a venerable 

Buick that gets 19 miles to the gallon and 
is used for commuting to work. The 

Buick has a 20-gallon tank, so that to 


fill it up, we must stop at the bank first. 


The ovvious conclusion is that here in 
Lincoln, where trips to work, the doc- 
tor, swim practice, piano lessons, and 
to so many places cannot conveniently be 
done on foot, the average family is now 
spending a significant amount on pri- 
vate transportation. 


oF aut’ 


Early Spring Bulbs 


Tulips, Narcissus, Daffodils 
Large selection of 


Blooming Plants Foliage Plants 
Trees 


The topic of bus transportation in town 
was discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Council on Aging. It was introduced at 
the request of some older residents who 
do not drive and who would appreciate a 
dependable means of getting to the Mall. 
It was concluded that the time may have 
again arrived to give thought to some 
form of public transportation. 


Several years ago, Beth Sutherland chaired 
a study for the League of Women Voters 
concerning the possibility of a local bus. 
The study predated the development of the 
Lincoln Mall, and because of this, the 
assumed destination of the bus was the 
Burlington Mall. At that time, it ap- 
peared it would cost somewhat over two 
dollars per passenger, an amount that was 
thought to be much too high to attract 
ridership. 


The League study examined what other towns 
had done, and were doing, about buses. 
Concord was one whose bus continues in 
operation today and whose service is much 
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VALENTINE'S DAY 
SPECIAL 
Arrangements 


Fresh Flowers 


Dried Flowers 
Silk Flowers 


VALENTINE Wire Service Anywhere In The World 


259-0538 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon—Sat. 9-9 
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Lincoln Beauty Salon 


Lewis St. Lincoln 259-8361 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 


| 
| 


Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 


used by the senior population. The 

Success in Concord was attributed to 1) the 
presence of many kinds of businesses within 
a fairly compact center, 2) clusters of 
housing where groups of passengers could 
gather at a single stop, and 3) town- 

owned school buses that could be put into 
service without further cost. In all the 
towns studied by the League, the principal 
factor influencing a successful bus opera- 
tion was population density. The magic 
number was at that time 2000 persons per 
square mile (with Lincoln's being 200 

per square mile). 


The question today is whether the astro- 
nomical increase in gasoline prices, the 
present businesses located at the Lincoln 
Mall, and the modest increase in town popu- 
lation have been sufficient to change the 
conclusions reached by Sutherland's 
committee earlier. Recently, an interest 
sheet for twice-a-week service to Concord, 
posted at the Old Town Hall, accumulated 
40 signatures. Lincoln Review thinks 

the time is ripe for another survey of the 
town's transportation needs. Such a study 
would assess today's ridership potential 
and might inelude an analysis of the cost 
in using local school buses. Missing at 
the moment is a sponsor for the survey job. 
Anyone out there interested? 


HOUSING COMMISSION STARTS WORK 
By Beverly Eckhardt 


At the November 5 Town Meeting we ap- 
proved the formation of a Housing Com- 
mission. Since that time, moderator 
David Donaldson has named the following 
townspeople to serve: 


. Kathy McHugh of Stonehedge, acting 
chairperson, a lawyer involved prin- 
cipally with civil litigation; 

. Elizabeth Snelling, Town Clerk and 
retired secretary to the Selectmen, 
who considers housing as a primary 
interest; 

. Rick Parris, who is the tenants' 
representative at Lincoln Woods; 

. Bill Russell, Bedford Road, who 
runs a commercial real estate develop- 
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Housing (cont.) 


ment company and is a member of the 
Mass. Home Mortgage Finance Agency. 


A fifth member is yet to be appointed 
by the State Office of Communities and 
Development. A list of the names of 
local residents has been submitted for 
consideration by the State, and the 
commission hopes for selection in the 
near future. 


The Commission held its first meeting 

on January 2. It was announced at that 
time that the Selectmen have turned over 
responsibility for the Codman farmhouse 
and the two houses at the Tower Road 
well site which are leased to the Town 
by the Lincoln Foundation. 


The first business to be tackled by the 
Commission is to tally the responses 
to the Housing questionnaire sent 


SUURURENELNLS 


259-9104 


OD See asa tagrrenaae 


LINCOLN 


AND OTHER WEST OF BOSTON TOWNS 


CEH 
Garbara V1. O'Brien 


REALTOR 


At The Depot 
SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 


Lois M. Alexander and Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 


townwide by the Housing Committee late 
last year. A high percentage of the 
questionnaires were completed and re- 
turned, with an estimate of 1500 sets 
of data to be analyzed. 


Consideration of the use of the Umbrel- 
lo land will be the next major task. 

The Rural Land Foundation has indicated 
that it will hold the land until March 
1981. With this respite, the Commis- 
Sion will be able to be guided, in part, 
by the preferences of residents as re- 
flected in the responses to the ques- 
tionnaire. 


The Commission is planning also to ac- 
quire information on state and federal 
programs relevant to the Town. A speaker 
on this topic will be selected to at- 
tend a forthcoming meeting. 


259-9152 


BY, NINETY? 
by Ruth Hapgood 


Two dollar gas? Three dollar gas? What 
price the original "horse power" that 
owes nothing to OPEC, reproduces itself 


with a foal every spring, and eats (mostly) 


pasture? From the time the first cars 
went half a mile down the road between 
flat tires, to the retirement of the last 
milk-wagon and junk-wagon nags, cars and 
horses shared the streets. Maybe they 
will again. 


In that not very distant future, the 
dazzling array of dog carts, buggies, 

and governess carts that we now see only 
at driving shows, will return to our sum- 
mer streets. And the enclosed carriages, 
the hansom cabs, the coaches, will come 
out in winter. Carriage design reached 

a very high point in the days before the 
interregnum--lightness, strength, com- 
fortable springing, cutunder arrangements 
for free turning, an endless parade of 
safety devices for separating horse and 
carriage in a runaway. Their design, 
like that of clipper ships, combined use 
and beauty. 


The wheelwright, the harness-maker, the 
carriage-maker, the farrier, will set up 
shop again in Lewis Street. We will hear 
the farrier's hammer ring on his steel 
shoes. 


And the public mind, by simple necessity, 
will begin to take horse nature into ac- 
count once more. No longer will it be 
socially acceptable to honk, rev one's 
engine, or blow one's air brakes to 
frighten the horses and see some action. 
Dobbin's three miles an hour will be 
standard on local streets. The fact that 
horses don't park will be recognized, and 
kids will make pocket money holding horses 
at the store and the library. 


The long rows of stalls will be revived 
behind the churches, and Codman will in- 
stitute a livery stable for commuters who 
will ride or drive to the train, turn 
their horses out for the day, and drive 
home again in the evening. 
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Sensible people who maintained their cars 
well will do the same by their horses, 
discovering that the creatures are fellow 
beings. Hot-rodders will run their 
horses into the ground and cause a revi- 
val of the ASPCA, while the present 
Massachusetts law (which in effect says 
that the horse must be dying of abuse be- 
fore official action can be taken) will 
be amended with teeth. 


People will understand that the horse, 
being prey and not predator, will flee 
when frightened, so they will not 
frighten him, if only out of considera- 
tion for the women and children who will 
be hurt as a result. There will be res- 
pect again for fences, and for pasture 
gates, because the consequences of care- 
lessness are well known. 


People will ride to the library and to 
each other's houses along the roads, and 
there will be a little dirt trail beside 
the road or the bike path, unobstructed 
by mail boxes, rocks, ornamental shrubs, 
fire hydrants, and berms. (Of course, we 
used to have such amenities, but when we 
got to improving things, we improved the 
horses right off the roadside, so the 
only safe way to get from here to there 
is down the middle of the street, very 
awkward for the people who still enjoy 
horseback riding in this town.) 


In winter half the road will be plowed 
for cars, and half rolled for sleighs, 
so we will hear the music of the bells 
again. 


Joe's and Donelan's will have delivery 
wagons painted in gay colors, the Three-S 
will send a mounted courier with your 
pills, and the Codman dairy project will 
have a milk route to the schools. 


Mrugalas and O'Briens will give driving 
lessons every Saturday. The Lincoln 

Review's four-wheeled cut-under phaeton 
drawn by Editor Marsh's pair of Morgans, 
Bayberry and Cloudberry, will be a feature 
about town, as will the Winships' tally- 
ho with four Adams and Winship Thorough- 


preds. MFH Kerry Glass will be noted 
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On 
On 
On 


Bedford Road 


Conant Road 
Deerhaven 
Farrar Road 


Granville Road 
Grasshopper Lane 
Hillside Road 
Longmeadow Read 
Lincoln Road 
Mill Street 
Morningside Lane 
Oak Knoll 

Old Concord Road 
Old Sudbury Road 


Short Hill Road 
South Great Road 


Stonehedge 
Sunnyside Lane 
Todd Pond Road 


Trapelo Road 
Woods End Road 
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As a New Year and a New Decade begin we would like to take this opportunity 


during the past year --- 


. and Mrs. 
SeONCuMS , 
. and Mrs. 
seangshins. 
. and Mrs. 
. Douglas 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. Scott Steinetz 
. Marvin Greene 

. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
and, Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. Frederick Work 
. Peter Conrad, 

. Ylis Bradshaw 

. and Mrs. 
. Patricia Jayson 
TPE. H aYab Gis) gh 
.- and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. Stephen 
. and Mrs. 
TSOnasMRS, 
. Howard Brower 


And an equally warm welcome to 


On 


Concord Road 


On Mine Brook Road 


On 


On 
On 


Silver Hill Road 


South Great Road 
Trapelo Road 


u 


. and Mrs, 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. and Mrs. 
. James Meer 
. and Mrs. 
smatich MINS. 


A. H. TETREAULT, INC., Realtor 


Mulcahy and Ms, 


to extend a warm welcome to the following newcomers who have moved to Lincoln 


John Bombara 
John Evans 
Robert Maloney 
Kenneth Estridge 
Robert Solar 


Freeman Stein 
Timothy Taylor 
Leonard Dowse 


Kenneth Hurd 
Brian Pettigrew 
Ernest Asaff 
Robert Woo 


Peter Thornton 


Kenneth Olshansky 


Charles Welch 
Dilip Mathur 


Allen III 


James Nicholson 
Theodore Ressler 


new land purchasers in Lincoln including --- 


John Watson 
Donal Lloyd 
Fargo 

David Mosher 
Peter Schliemann 


John Goodrich 
Liek Myrabo 


Lincoln Road, Lincoln 


259-9220 
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Beverly Ferris 


Mr. Jack Lieberman, Ms. Laura Bachman 
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By Ninety? (cont.) 


for a dashing unicorn rig with two Quar- 
ter Horse wheelers and a single remarkable 
Appaloosa leader. 


Our horse-crazy young folk will see job 
opportunities ahead of them as large- 
animal vets, farriers, saddlers, coach-— 
men, breeders, and trainers. 


And the present owners of the 117 equines 
now in town will become the source of 
wisdom and the fount of knowledge in the 
transportation mix of the new decade. 


A CENTER FOR YOUNG READERS 
By Joan Perera 


As we entered the children's room of the 
Lincoln Public Library on a Tuesday morn- 
ing, we were surprised to hear a cricket 
at the far end of the room. Rounding a 
tall bookcase we discovered Heddie Kent 
sitting on a low chair surrounded by 
children. As she held up a large pic- 
ture book of a farm in summer, she 

tilted her head, looked off in the dis- 
tance, and chirped like a cricket. Ten 
seconds later she snapped the book closed, 
slapped her knee, jumped up and invited 
the children to "follow her to London." 
Like the Pied Piper she led the 3 and 

4 year olds in and out of the bookcases. 
Miraculously, the story lady seems to 
know all the children, and the inevitable 
greeting by name typifies the feeling OL 
welcome for young library go-ers of all 
ages. 


The facilities and equipment too pro- 
mote a positive attitude towards the 
Library at a very early age. Cloth 
books, pre-school puzzles, stuffed ani- 
mals, blocks, and a filmstrip viewer 

all beckon to the toddler and nursery- 
schooler. By age three a child is eli- 
gible to participate in some planned 
Library programs. "We try to have some- 
thing for everyone at some point in the 
year," says head librarian Heddie Kent. 
Aided by Margaret Sykes and Mae Dollinger, 
Mrs, Kent plans after-school programs on 
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Tuesdays and Thursdays. For several 
weeks at a time, one of the librarians 
will run a program for a specific age 
group. Now the 4th and 5th graders are 
the beneficiaries. While Mrs. Kent and 
some of the children rehearse at the 
Town Hall for the February performances 
of Beauty and the Beast, Margaret Sykes 
meets with other 4th and 5th graders 
for a series on puzzles and games. 
Earlier this academic year, Mae Dol- 
fanger ran avunitecores-| children ote 
read stories and played observation 
games with them. Second and third 
graders had a similar but more sophis- 
ticated story program, and each child 
took home a reading list. 


In addition to the after-school series, 
a Junior High book discussion group 
meets bi-monthly on Wednesday throughout 
the year. Mrs. Sykes leads this group 
and quietly and competently helps the 
young people focus on more than the 
plot. "Was it gory?" she inquires. 
"Which characters did you like best? 

Do you recommend it? Is it a comedy?" 


Wednesday afternoon specials for sev- 
eral ages are planned throughout the 
year. On February 6 there will be an 
international presentation by four 
exchange students from the High School. 
They will show slides and pictures of 
their countries. Each student will f 
serve a native food to further enhance 
the cultural experience. Children from 
the 4th through 12th grades are invited. 
In March, Mrs. Kent has reserved the 
movie, Escape from Witch Mountain. 


Behind the scenes at the children's 
room there is a lot of thought and plan- 
ning. Heddie Kent and Margaret Sykes 
go twice monthly to a regional book re- 
view meeting. There 40 librarians from 
schools and public libraries meet to 
survey the latest books. Each par- 
ticipating librarian reads, reviews 

and presents several new books for dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Kent and Mrs. Sykes base 
most of their purchases of new books 

on these reports. "Only sequels or 


BE MY VALENTINE 


1 NYLON TRAVEL BAG $68.50 
2 NYLON TRAVEL BAG $49. 75 
Both bags by: Tumbleweed Transit 


of California 


3 Genuine SHEEPSKIN mittens 
Ladies $23. Mens $25. 
Warmest mittens you can wear, 

4 Buckskin, 1009, polyester lined 

$ 19. 


5 Deerskin, 100% polyester lined 


; ean oi AAS $ 31. 
flonlague 3s ie ; 


6 Deerskin, separate inner glove is 
80% wool 20% nylon 


MANY NEW ITEMS ARE JUST ARRIVING, $33. 


EXCELLENT QUALITY, right here in CONCORD CENTER, 


1. {2 Walden St. Mon.-Sat. 9-5:30 ™% 
Montague's Concord, Ma. 01742 369-875! & 


Young Readers (cont.) 


new books by very well-known authors will 
we buy unseen," states Mrs. Kent, "and 

we spend our $6000 budget for new 

books very selectively." Due toa 
limited amount of space, the children's 
room staff chooses only books that they 
know they want. 


In spending the $450 budgeted for pro- 
gram, the librarians are equally selec- 
tive. They concluded that children are 
saturated by movies and television and 
therefore chose to rent only two movies 
this year. The staff is instead con- 
centrating on crafts, drama, and, of 
course, books for most of their after- 


school activities. 

Obviously, things are as active downstairs 
as they are upstairs at the Library, and 
indeed Lincolnians feel fortunate in the 


imagination and dedication of the child- 
ren's librarians. 


WE DELIVER 
($15.00 minimum order) 


CASE DISCOUNTS 
(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 
Concord Center 369-2604 
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THE BICYCLE PATH 
By Lucy F. Cole 


An elderly woman starts out on her own 

Obeying her doctor, she's walking alone. 

She listens and looks for the birds in the 
Crees 

Enjoying the pine-softened sound of the 
breeze. 

Her fantasy takes her to feelings of youth. 

She is far far away when something uncouth 

Happens behind her. She is startled, moves 


fast 

To let a babe on a bicycle go wobbling 
past. 

His small smile says thank you, incred- 
ibly shy 

He does not know how to ask, "May I 
go by?" 


BUT, it may not be a bike but a couple 
of horses 

Or two women joggers who don't like to 
change courses. 

Remember dear Isabel? -- Isabel who? -- 

Is a bell necessary on a bicycle? Yes, 
or make a horn do. 


l htt ttt ttt ttt Pir 


“Something Special for 


VALENTINES DAY 
A colorful box of 


4 ersheus kisses 


Valentine Cards - 
jewelry - 


Keo? Heart-shaped 


boxes:.. 
“Something “Special 
The Mall at Lincoln Station 


Lincoln Road Lincoln, MA 
259-0544 @ Mon- Sat 9:30-5:00 
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To the Editor: 


Once again, the Lincoln School Commit- 
tee and the Superintendent have warned 
that any cuts in the school budget would 
result in poorer programs and dirty 
schools. Of course, put that way, the 
parents who attended the budget hearings 
objected to all cutbacks. 


However, there is lots of room for econ- 
omizing without hurting children. Over 
one million dollars of the school budget 
is spent on administrative salaries, sup- 
plies, heating, utilities, transporta- 
tion, etc. -- areas that have little 
direct impact on education. And it is 
these items that inflate our school bud- 
get and make it the most expensive system 
of its size in the state. 


There has been a noticeable reluctance 
to point this out and re-examine this 
part of the budget. Perhaps it is un- 
realistic to expect that the initiative 
for belt tightening should come from 
those whose belts would be tightened. 
Perhaps they are waiting for the request 
to come from the town. 


The citizens of a nearby community asked 
their school committee to find a way to 
cut energy costs. Their business manager 
formed a team and carefully went over 
every inch of their plant and zeroed in 


School Budgets Adminis- Plant Main- 
1979-1980 tration tenance 
Carlisle Shep oat Sh WAS payed pe. 
Dover 60,500 143,854 
Sherborn 60,935 L297 325 
Lincoln 83,948 314,963 


1980-81 budget request 
Carlisle $1,220,048 
Lincoln 2,Uzo,oG2 


on feasible ways to do it without sacri- 
ficing student services. In Carlisle, 
where all the children are bused, the 
transportation will cost the same next 
year as this year. Impossible? Not 
really. The principal sat down and 
revised the routing. It didn't require 
the expensive services of an outside con- 
sultant. Merely a logical mind directed 
towards a goal -- and the will to try. 


Why don't we do that here? Probably be- 
cause we think we can't. Families who 
themselves make do on the same income 

each year, without sacrificing their 
quality of life, seem to buy as fact the 
fiction that the school budget has to 
increase whatever the rate of inflation 

is each year. Perhaps, too, we think 

that a small system has to be expensive 

or that communities that pay less are get- 
ting inferior services. Neither are 

true, aS a little looking around will prove. 


The following chart shows the compara- 
tive costs of certain services in 
school systems of towns as small, as 
rich, and as educated as Lincoln. 


Terry Brown 
(Page Road) 


Transpor- Heat- School Com- 
tation ing mittee 
$61,000 $18,000 > L/S0 
74,800 26.005 3444 
77,700 24,612 3200 

O7 105 68,000 7100 


These were missed for your Christmas 
Shopping List so add them for your 


SPRING SHOPPING LIST 


Ellen Raja. From the sheep grazed here 

we offer for sale: raw wool, spun wool 
yarn, knitted items, tanned sheepskin 
rugs, and castile soap. Handspun, hand- 
knitted items can currently be seen at The 
Friends Gallery, Huron Ave., Cambridge. 


-.e.and among recent books 


Derek F. Abell & John S. Hammond 
STRATEGIC MARKET PLANNING (1979) 
Pate Ss ee COne pl Or ..; MDs 
200 YEARS OF FEEDING INFANTS IN AMERICA 
(1976) 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN PEDIATRICS 
(19.79) 
MANUAL OF PEDIATRIC THERAPEUTICS (co- 
edited with John W. Graef) (1974) 
MANUAL OF PEDIATRIC THERAPEUTICS 
(2nd edition 1980) 
William Gregory 
THE ANSWER IS YES (1973) 
Harriet L. Hardy and Alice Hamilton 
INDUSTRIAL TOXICOLOGY (1974) 
Daisy Newman 


I TAKE THEE, SERENITY (1978) 


Susan Moller Okin 
WOMEN IN WESTERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 


(1980) 
Harriet Robey. 


BAY VIEW, A SUMMER PORTRAIT (1979) 
Elizabeth M. Slayter 
OPTICAL METHODS IN BIOLOGY (1970) 


James W. Spindler and Harold Berman 
SOVIET CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (1972) 


~.-Penmaen Press Books 


Joan Norris, editor 
BANQUET, Short Stories 
Michael Peich, editor 
THE FIRST TEN 
Suzanne E. Berger 
THESE ROOMS 
William Ferguson 
LIGHT OF PARADISE 
Christopher Childs, editor 
CLEAR SKY, PURE LIGHT (Encounters with 
Henry David Thoreau) 
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Pardee Lowe, editor 
KING HARALD AND THE ICELANDERS 
(original wood engravings by Michael 
McCurdy) 


ANNUAL REPORT, YEAR OF 1979 
CODMAN COMMUNITY FARMS, INC. 
by John D. Lee 


1979 was an exciting year at Codman Com- 
munity Farms. It was a year of new suc- 
cesses, vastly improved community support 
and interest and new programs. New fields 
were added to our ever-burgeoning inven- 
tory as CCF continues to find ways to 
conserve public and private agricultural 
resources in Lincoln. 


This year the entire summer payroll was 
divided between thirteen Lincoln youths 
who performed a wide variety of tasks-- 
from equipment operation and repair to 
stone and weed eradication. These young- 
sters ranged in age from 12 to 19 years 
and hopefully several will return next 
summer to develop further their agricul- 
tural skills and enjoy the camaraderie 
that derives from hard work outdoors. 


Income from major sales items in 1979 ex- 
ceeded the income from similar items of 
the preceding year by 45% and gross sales 
on the year were about $30,000 as pre- 
dicted in the 1978 Annual Report. These 
increases were due primarily to improved 
cultural practices rather than expanded 
acreages. The pumpkin crop broke all re- 
cords, nearly doubling our expected yield. 
Corn yields were substantially increased. 
Tomato sales were up significantly also; 
however, the net was still disappointing. 
The two roadside stands nearly doubled 
their income from last year. However, 
the stands also experienced a commensurate 
cost increase. The stands are a classic 
example of CCF service to the Lincoln 
community because at least half a dozen 
Lincoln youths get their first real job 
experience there. They learn how to 
manage money, sell produce, and behave 
independently in a work situation. Some 
of these same youths will graduate to 
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CCF Report (cont.) 


regular farm chores and responsibilities 
next season. These stands depend upon 
you and the Lincoln community for pa- 
tronage. Your support keeps the stands 
open, and we welcome any suggestions as 
to how we might improve our service. 


Barring a complete washout this spring, 
Codman Hill is now completely seeded to 
hay. This job has proved to be a two- 
year juggernaut of frustration and ag- 
gravation. Our costs were in the vicinity 
of $3800, largely in the form of rock re- 
moval and seed-bed preparation. Vandalism 
and adverse weather have not abetted a 
good seed catch this year. Nonetheless, 
the Hill has now regained its singular 
scenic beauty and CCF hopes to garner 
copious cuttings of hay for many years. 


Four new projects were inaugurated this 
year: one major conference, one work- 
shop, custom pork and a raspberry plant- 
ing. The spring started with a regional 
conference on the establishment, main- 
tenance and operation of community-based 
agricultural projects. The program 
brought together for the first time the 
managers of all the community farms in 
Massachusetts to discuss many aspects of 
public-sector agriculture. The fall work- 


shop was a highly acclaimed program on 
lamb management organized by CCF and pre- 
sented by well-known regional specialists. 
Both of these programs brought partici- 
pants from all the New England states. 


This season the Farm produced custom pork 
for the Lincoln market just as we have 
produced lambs for so many years. The 
project was a big success despite one 
major setback which reduced the piglet 
population by 20%; one piglet was mis- 
taken for a bald woodchuck and promptly 
dispatched by a large dog. Raspberries 
were also planted to produce next season. 
Watch for them at our stands. 


Two new prizes were awarded at the Fair: 
the Best in Show prize became the "H.B." 
Bennett Memorial Prize. The beautiful 
Silver platter, donated by H.B.‘s family 
and friends, was awarded to Susan Craig 
of Conant Road for a stunning variety of 
tomato products. Secondly, CCF awarded 
a prize for the best managed community 
garden plot to Betsy and Roger Bond of 
Weston Road. 


Finally, as the cost of food continues 

to rise due to increasing input costs, 

it behooves Lincolnites to be increasingly 
aware of the tremendous agricultural po- 
tential in their midst. CCF stands ready 
to serve those agricultural needs--not 
only those of conservation and steward- 
ship, but those of production and educa- 
tion as well. Our mandate is promotion 
and production--help us to help you to 
the mutual benefit of us all. We thank 
you for your support in the past and 

look forward to your support, input, and 
encouragement in the future. 
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HEATING OILS : 
: GASOLINE : 
H.B. KNOWLES, | 
: INC. 
| HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


24HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
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EYES OF SONG 
written and illustrated by 
Ramelle Adams 


A Visit with the Artist by Joan Perera 


One is greeted at the door by a delicate 
woman with a clear voice. In the house 
paintings are everywhere. Large illus- 
trations and cards by grandchildren cover 
whole walls. In the quiet bedroom, poin- 
settias, dwarf orange trees, dried leaf 
arrangements, daisies all stand in corners 
or before various windows around the room. 
The bed is covered by white lace. Paintings 
hang on those walls not occupied by book- 
cases. One large window looks out ona 
paddock of horses. Two large bushy holly 
trees stand beyond, and birdfeeders hang 
close. A second window overlooks a garden. 
It is peaceful and one feels a part of 

the natural setting. 


Such surroundings seem right for Ramelle 
Adams, painter and poet, whose most recent 
book, Eyes of Song, was published in the 
fall of 1979. One opens the book and enters 
the tender world of spring and summer. 
Magnolia blossoms, cosmos, dogwood, water- 
lilies nod to one with each turn of the 
page. The painter has captured an instant 
of the flowers. 


Mrs. Adams has accompanied her paintings by 
simple verse. Most poems follow the Haiku 
17-syllable form, but Mrs. Adams is quick 

to comment that although an admirer of 
Haiku, she is not sufficiently schooled to 
follow all Haiku conventions. One feels an 
affinity to the oriental approach throughout 
the book. Ramelle Adams quotes her first 
teacher of Chinese brush painting: "Paint 
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not just the flower, but the spirit of the 
flower...Leave something unfinished and 
thus involve your observers in the painting. 


The paintings might be windows on na- 
ture. In her delicate way, the artist 
has captured the rhythm of her subjects. 
There is nothing forced or artificial 
in her re-creation, and the spaces are 
as natural as the blossoms themselves. 


In talking about her books, Ramelle 
Adams pays frequent tribute to Michael 
McCurdy of the Penmaen Press, for the 
artistry of his letter design and his 
positioning of prints. In Eyes of Song, 
18 watercolors and one pencil drawing 
have been reproduced in black and 

white by offset printing by the Meriden 
Gravure Co. 


In total, Ramelle Adams has given us a 
very special book. It is contemplative 
and reflective -- one will turn to it 
frequently. 
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LINCOLN Fruity ttiiiiit! an affordable Lincoln home 


with charm 


eeoeeoeoeeeteeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeesese 


Small brick Colonial Cape - quality construction - 3 bedrooms 
upstairs - two car garage/barn with finished loft for recrea- 
tion/ studio or office potential - new septic system - new Re 
appliances - new insulation and other improvements as recommend-  :: 
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CMMLS Exclusive $92,500. 


and just listed ......... Designer-Architect owner's choice 
CONDOMINIUM in Todd Pond @eeeseeoee27e#e#2#e8e?ede#@ 


A New England Contemporary 
design overlooking a natural 
ond - 2 levels - 3 bedrooms - 
baths - living room with 
vaulted ceiling and handsome 
fireplace wall of oak built- 
ins - a 16x12 dining room 
opening onto a stone terrace 
with pretty spring garden - 
a modern kitchen - full attic 
and good storage - energy 
efficient with sunny southern 
orientation - quality appoint- § 
ments throughout and always ion a 
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Co-Exclusive $139,500. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 
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MARY 


by Debbie Bower 
(A Lincoln student's memories of an aunt) 


Undoubtedly Mary has known me longer than 
I have known her. In fact much of what 

I remember about her are a child's recol- 
lections of "another great aunt." As I 
had over a dozen great aunts, and six or 
so that I saw frequently when I was young, 
Mary stood out in my mind only for the 
most peculiar things. 


Stikingly different in appearance from my 
other aunts, Mary was small in stature, 
almost to the point of frailty. She 

would smile sweetly, with her dark eyes 
shining, and pinch her nieces' and nephews' 
cheeks, a habit which drew our wincing 
smiles in return. 


She would often bring my cousins and me 
strange gifts; white lacy panties with 
frilly behinds for the girls, and under- 
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wear with musical notes printed on the 
waistband, or socks, for the boys. If 
her gifts were not always a success, how- 
ever, the desserts she baked were. Every 
Thanksgiving and Passover she would bring 
a beautiful torte, cake, or pie, and al- 
ways a plate of cream puffs for the chil- 
dren who did not always like her rum- 
laced specialties. 


As I grew older Mary became much more of 
a person, and less of a biannual event. 
This change in perspective occurred when 
I first visited her apartment. Walking 
through the rooms, and observing all the 
objects, furniture, and art, I became 
aware of how much more there was to this 
woman's life than just what permeated 
mine. 


The photographs on the wall were most 
striking. Images of relatives I knew, 
or those I had never met, hung side by 
Side with portraits of famous musicians 
and conductors Mary's husband, a violin- 
ist, had known. I found it strange that 
so little remained that had been his. 
But as I carefully picked up a glass 
flower, or lingered over a fragile table 
clock, Mary would tell me how Joseph had 
brought it from Austria when the orchestra 
visited Vienna, or how he had surprised 
her one morning with an unexpected gift. 
Joseph had loved "beautiful things" and 
many of these covered bookshelves and 
coffee tables. 


The possessions and photographs that 
filled the apartment told the story of 

her life. From the delicate lace cur- 
tain from her mother's trousseau, that 
cast geometric shadows on the floor, to 
the plexiglass cube that framed snap- 
shots of her daughter and grandchildren, 
Mary's existence was laid out on the sur- 
faces of the room. The objects with which 
she surrounded herself were her life. 


Mary became aware that changes were taking 
place in the building she and Joseph had 
moved into thirty-seven years before. 

Her neighbors no longer took pride in 
their surroundings. All the people who 
had been so similar to her had died or 
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Mary (cont.) 


moved away, and those who moved in did 
not know, or want to make the effort to 
get to know her. 


The last time I visited Mary's apartment 
was in the Spring. Flowers freshly 
planted were blooming in her garden, but 
she was leaving. Inside Mary was care- 
fully wrapping her 2ife7s bit by bit, in 
brown paper. Nearly everything had been 
packed away. The bookcases stood empty, 
and the coffee tables were stacked near 
the door. 


A few objects that had not been packed 
were spread out on a table. These were 
the possessions that, for reasons senti- 
mental or practical, had to be packed 
away last and unpacked first; the photo- 


Our Unique . . . 8-4-7 


Plan for the Bride 


A bride registering for any dinnerware, 
stem or flatware pattern, regardless of 
price, will, after seven place-settings 
have been purchased, receive the 
EIGHTH as a complimentary gift. 


The largest selection of China, Crystal 
= and Gifts in the Boston area. Contact 
© our bridal consultants. 


td 


Est. 1860 


9 Walden St. Concord 
(Marco Polo) Wellesley 
34 Newbury St. Boston 


graphs of her family, a pillow her grand- 
daughter had embroidered, a silver locket, 
and a candy dish full of keys. 


Weary from her busy morning, Mary took 
my visit as an excuse to rest. She spoke 
with pride of the possessions she had 
found space for in her new apartment, 

and with sadness of the books and furni- 
ture she would have to leave behind. 

With every article that she gave away, a 
blank space would remain that could not 
be completely filled by her memories. 


As I prepared to leave, Mary hurriedly 
piled many books in my arms. She started 
sharply when she realized what she was 
doing, and placed the book in her hand in 
the box of things to be given away. 


Whatever 
you 


want 
us to 


be. 


West Newton 
Savings Bank 


West Newton/Wayland/Sudbury 
Lincoln/Sherborn 


WHY NOT RUN FOR OFFICE? 
By Margaret B. Marsh 


I might get elected and -- 

"T hate to go out in the evening." 

"T'm too tired when I get home." 

Pi wiave. to travel.” 

"Time when the children are in bed is too 
precious to give to the Town." 

"IT don't know enough about such things." 
peGaatics are boring." 

"Meetings are boring." 

"They wouldn't want me anyway." (This 
could be true but he or she is not 
likely really to think so.) 

"T don't have enough education." 

"T don't know enough people." 

"T don't have time." 


Another "Why Not" is fear of losing, ab- 
sence of a professional view of politics. 


Reflected in many of the above objec- 
tions is, perhaps, the main change bet- 


ween old times and new -- the business-in- 


the-evening schedule. But even when all 
office holders lived in town, they had 
other things to do in the daytime. 
Clearly they could more easily be 

called forth. There is a record of 
Ogden Codman's being summoned from his 
breakfast table by William Wheeler to 
deal with a problem at the South School. 
(Mr. Codman was School Committeeman 
Potecnau aistrict.') 


The fact is that politics in Lincoln 
have all the benefits and few of the 
drawbacks of the genre. 


There is no political ladder. A person 
may serve where his interests chiefly 
lie. He can work up from some Board to 
running for Selectman or not. No one 
presupposes vaulting ambition as part 

of his initial choice. He may become so 
involved as to long for the Legislature, 
or he may retire to cultivate his garden, 
He plans his own pattern without ward 
rules. 


The desire to run for office derives from 
two main sources: first, the annual 
drama of Town Meeting which inspires 
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many with a sincere wish to share the 
stage; second, particular concerns for 
particular problems. The wish to be part 
of the whole town tradition is a broad 
base which could lead to the Planning 
Board, the School Committee, or to ap- 
pointed committees like Finance or Long 
Range Planning. The particular concern 
might match the mission of the Board of 
Health, the Board of Appeals, the Water 
Commissioners. 


Is there a pay-off for running? Of 
course. Increased knowledge, increased 
awareness are obvious. There is the 
chance to meet other interested people, 
to discover first hand the calibre and 
competence of citizens who may or may 
not share the point of view of the can- 
didate -- a benefit enhanced if there is 
a contest. Nothing clarifies a point of 
view like having to stand up for it and 
a contested election must always hold an 
interest otherwise lacking. 


The true benefit of getting elected, how- 
ever, should be to the Town. Holding an 
office in Lincoln is service, not self 
service. Those who care must serve. 


THE GREATEST LOSS OF ALL 
by C...Cc. Sawtell 


If we had only had a U.S. Office for En- 
dangered Species in the days of the dino- 
Ssaurs, these lost specimens, which ob- 
viously were endangered, could have been 
preserved for posterity to enjoy. 


As dinosaurs inhabited the area around 
Hadley on the Connecticut River, as their 
tracks indicate, it would have been fair 
and reasonable effectively to have fenced 
in the area, thus excluding, with perhaps 
a little inconvenience, human population 
from the entire area for all time, so 
that today we could have all the benefits 
of living dinosaurs, viewed via helicop- 
ter flight above the enclosure, and not 
have to rely on a stuffed museum speci- 
men for knowledge and pleasure! 
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COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, Feb. 2. Minuteman Tech 

6th Annual Open House, 10 a.m. to 2 
pem. Tours of the school, demonstra- 
tions in the shops. 758 Marrett Road 
(2A) in ‘Lexington; Just Weporeet..l2s,; 


sate feb. 2. 
movie for young people. 
Auditorium, 50¢ 


"Darby and the Little People" 
10-12, Brooks 


Mon. Feb. 4. ''Land Conservation in Lincoln, 
1960-1980.'' Robert A. Lemire. With slides. 
8 p.m. Tarbell Room in the Library 


Tues. Feb. 5. Regional Budget Hearing, 

held jointly with Lincoln Finance Committee. 
Brooks Library, 8 p.m. 

——— Susan 
7330 


LWV New Residents' Meeting. 
Brooks speaks on history of Lincoln. 
at Touborgs' on Page Road. 


Fhurs. Feb. 7. 
Tarbell Room 


Animation Films, 8 p.m. 


Fei. Feb. 8. Dance for 6th, 7th & 8th 
Grades. Lincoln Youth Committee, Upper 
TownsHall 2 72307-2107 


Sat. Feb. 9. "Winter Search Party" program 
on winter insect life. Audubon. 1-3. 
Members $6, non-m $8. 


Mon. Feb. 11. School Committee discusses 
Hanscom Budget at Hanscom Middle School, 
8 p.m. 


Tues. Feb. 12. Emerson Hospital sponsors 
"Child Development: Birth to 11 Years." 
Dr. David McCormick. First Parish 

Church in Concord, 10-11 a.m. 


Wed. Feb. 13. Wednesday Morning at the 
Library: "Birds of Four Continents," Win. 
Harrington. 10 a.m. 


Wed. Feb. 13 and Thur. Feb. 14. "Beauty 
and the Beast," musical play adapted by 
Heddie Kent, cast of 35 4th & 5th 
graders. Town Hall, 7:30 p.m. Free. 


Thur. Feb. 14. Animation Films. 
Tarbell Room at the Library. 


8 p.m. 


Fri. Feb. 15. Book Group discussion of 
"Under the Volcano" by Malcolm Lowry. 
10:45 asm. in Historical Room, Library. 
en oe Bemis Lecture: His Excellency 
the Bgyptian Ambassador, Ashraf Ghorbal. 
8:15 p.m. Brooks Auditorium. 


Sat. Feb. 16. Conference "Conservation, 
Natural REsources, and the Mass. Legis- 
lature." Holdsworth Hall, UMass Amherst. 


Mon. Feb. 1S to Fri. Feb. 22. "Winter 
vacation. Special programs at Audubon 
Drumlin Farm, 10 to 4 daily. Sleigh rides, 
igloo building, weather permitting. 


Thur. Feb. 21. To run for office, take 
out papers before 5 p.m. 

-------- "Wuthering Heights" movie, 8 p.m. 
Tarbell Room, Library 


Sat. Feb. 23. Conference "Conservation, 
Natural Resources, and the Mass. Legis- 
lature." Cabot Auditorium 3 Joy Street, 
Boston. 


Mon. Feb. 25. Hand in candidate papers 
to Registrar, Elizabeth Snelling, at 
Town Hall, before 5 p.m. 


Tues. Feb. 26. Emerson Hospital sponsors: 
"Male and Female Menopause." Judith and 
Victor Himber M.D. First Parish Church 
in Concord, 10-11 a.m. 


Wed. Feb. 27. Lincoln Safe Energy Group: 
"Connections Between Nuclear Power & 
Weapons," by Everett Mendelsohn, professor 


of History of Science at Harvard. 8 p.m. 
Tarbell Room, Library. 
Thur. Feb. 28. LWV Action Coffee: on 


the State Civil Service System. 9:15 
a.m. at Emily Althausen's, Woodcock Lane 


i 


Fri. Feb. 29. Book Group Discusses; 
"Lucky Jim" by Kingsley Amis. 
10:45 a.m. Historical Room, Library 


Wri, (oat. ored. 29, March t,.and Thurs. Fri 
Sat. Mar 6-8. Ruth Gordon's YEARS AGO, 
8 p.m. Rogers Theatre, LSRHS 


Sat. March l. 
at Drumlin Farn, 


Solar Greenhouse Workshop 
S250 bOn Les 30) a. Is 


Tuesday, March 18. Candidates Night 


Saturday, March 29. ‘TOWN MEETING 


ANNOUNCING: The HARVARD GLEE CLUB 

is coming to the High School to 

benefit The Student Exchange Committee. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 8:30 p.m, 
Tickets at Three S Pharmacy 


GREEN GROWS THE GRASS 
AND HERE COME THE DESTROYERS 
By Margaret B. Marsh 


What can be done about the grass vandals? 
Who sees them come and go? Are they the 
same as the mailbox mashers? 


At any rate, they also come in cars. 
Their wheel tracks will almost certainly 
appear in any freshly planted area near 
a road, the marks effectively deepened 
by judicious speeding forward and back- 
ing up. Front lawns undefended by 

trees or walls are a prime target. A- 
long Trapelo Road, Old Sudbury Road, 
below the Town Hall on the illside, 
traces remain in spite of frost and 
thaw. In fact frequent thawing has sus- 
tained a sport which is not much fun 

as long as the ground is frozen. 


Of course the damage goes far beyond 
Lincoln. Look at the new bike path area 
in Wayland or in front of the Polaroid 
stone wall on Winter Street in Waltham. 


Are these characters ever caught? 
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AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE COMING 


On Saturday, March 22, Codman Community 
Farms in conjunction with The New England 
Small Farmer Project will sponsor Codman 
Community Farms' second annual Spring 
Conference on ESTABLISHMENT, MAINTENANCE, 
AND OPERATION OF COMMUNITY-BASED AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROJECTS. The thrust of the program 
will be first to present various methods 
of establishing community-based industries 
(land and/or capital acquisition). Then 
five established organizations from Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, and Maine will discuss 
how each specifically became established 
and how they deal with on-going labor, 
finance, and marketing problems. For re- 
gistration or other information contact 
John Lee at (617) 369-0219. 
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Satsuma 


Beige 
Crackle 


Bird & Peony 
Design 


fine lamps and lampshades — custom design 
parts, repairs and refurbishing 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 walden st concord center 
369-2597 
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The 1980 Candidates Guide 


of the League of Women Voters of Lincoln 
makes up the last half of this 
Special Election Issue 


This joint issue of the LINCOLN REVIEW 
goes to all of you in town 


Published irregularly ten times a year, 
Lincoln's own news magazine has survived 
three years of delving into local affairs 


TO OUR LOYAL SUBSCRIBERS -- our thanks for 
your support, and a request to re-subscribe 
at once! 


TO OUR NEW READERS -- a warm invitation 
to join us for our fourth year! 


Town Election 


By Jane Langton 


This year there is only one man holding a sign in the parking 
lot of the Smith School. The sign says ANDERSON. Inside 

the gym the blue-painted edges of the volleyball court and the 
circle where the forwards compete for the basketball are 
overruled by new boundaries, Elizabeth Snelling's rope bor- 
ders for Lincoln's two voting precincts. Light from the 

high windows shines on the violent turquoise of the cement- 
block walls, and on the laminated wooden arches that support 
the wide span of the roof. There is a pleasant smell of 
bowling-alley wax in the huge volume of enclosed air. At 
this end of the gym a sign says PRECINCT 2. Another one far 
away says PRECINCT l. 


The signs are puzzling. Warily the voter approaches the table 
at Precinct 2. "I don't know if I'm in the right precinct 
Ovenot?:” 


"Would you tell me, please, what street you live on?" says 
Bea Haartz, with old-fashioned courtesy. 


"Bedford Road." 


"Oh, I'm sorry. That's Precinct 1. You'll have to go to that 
table over there." 


Nobody likes the precincts, but state law says we have to 
have them. With Hanscom Field counted in, our population 


VOLUME III NUMBER 9 35 CENTS MARCH 1980 
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LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes many and 
varied opinions on matters of 
public interest. These appear as 
Signed articles or letters; we 
hope readers who disagree will 
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a writer with a special interest, 
but we do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, 
whether or not LINCOLN REVIEW 
agrees with their opinions. 
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Election (cont.) 


plished, the voter relaxes, passes the 
time of day with Howard, beams at the 
machine, beams at Howard, marches off to 
get a cup of coffee from Kaggie Wells 

and to brood over the change-of-registra- 
tion card. On the way out he says hello 
to Officer Bill Whalen, who stands beside 
the door ready to leap to the defense of 
the great American system of universal 
suffrage if; called pon todo: s0, Bill 
is not called upon to do anything today 
but grin and make friendly conversation, 
but he looks brave in his blue uniform 
and gives the events of the day the 

stamp of official approval. 


is large enough to require division into 
two meaningless parts. Precinct 1 in- 
cludes Trapelo Road and everybody to the 
north, Precinct 2, everybody to the south. 


Voters are bewildered in other ways. "I'm 
an independent, aren't I?" they say, bend- 
ing over the big white sheets spread out on 
the table, trying to read their names 
upside-down. 


"No. There's a D beside your name. 
You're a registered Democrat." 


Stemi on. thought =<" 

"Here's your Democratic ballot. If you 
want to change your political affiliation, 
just go to that table where the coffeepot 
is, and fill out a card when you've 
finished voting." 


Town Clerk Elizabeth Snelling is in 
charge. Yesterday she set up the pre- 
cinct ropes. This morning she and 
Howard were first on the scene with the 
coffeepot and the lists of voters and 
the tallying machines. The only thing 
missing was the key to the closet where 
the ballot-boxes were locked up. Eliza- 
beth moves around the gym, solving prob- 
lems, swearing in the tellers as they 
come in, spelling each other throughout 
the long day: "Do you solemnly swear to 
perform the duties of a teller honestly 
and impartially, to the best of your 
ability...so help you God?" Eleanor 
Wilfert swears she will. Sometimes Eliza- 
beth is confronted by an excited voter, 
breast heaving with frustrated patriotism: 
"But I registered! I did! And my name 
isn't on the list! I insist on exercis- 
ing my rights as a citizen!" 


"Oh, I see." Voter takes pink ballot, 
gazes at the Republican and Democratic 
voting booths, picks out a Democratic one, 
leans into it and stares at the little 
machine. In a minute he is back at the 
table. "Shouldn't it be plugged in? 

Will it work? ~I mean, it isn't even 
plugged in." 


Me *s alieright. <it'sejust mechanical. 
The stylus punches holes in the card. 
if it were plugged in, it ‘would just 
burn on a little light’ inside. It's 
okay." 


"Onset see," 


The voter returns to the booth and leans 
in again, lost in thought, turns away at 
last, the machine conquered, and flaps 

his ballot vaguely. What is he supposed 
to do now? Registrar Peggy Elliott 

smiles at him and beckons him to the se- 
cond table, where his name is checked 

off again, and he hands his ballot to 
Howard Snelling at the ballot box. Howard 
tears off a piece of it, tucks the ballot work, a steady trickle through morning 
neatly into the orifice at the top of the and afternoon, another crowd in the even- 
box and turns the crank. The box trembles ing. Selectwoman Beth Sutherland looks 


"It's: alleright. . I'm sureyou' reson Ahe 
supplementary list of new voters. Let's 
just look. Yes, there you are. You just 
go ahead and vote. That's fine." 


They stream in all day, a flood of people 
in the morning voting on their way to 


slightly, a bell dings softly and a new in. 


number rises in the slot on the front of 
the box. His responsibility for for- 
warding the democratic process accom~- 


So does Selectman Henry Morgan. 
Former Selectman John Garrison spells 
Howard Snelling at the ballot box. One 
of the boxes is crotchety. The new metal 
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Election (cont. ) 


one works perfectly, but the wooden one 
balks, refuses to swallow ballots. Howard 
comes back and tinkers with it. It is 

an old one, kept in action out of res- 
pect for its long years of service to the 
town. 


At eight P.M. the polls close. At the 
tables the tellers run their pencils down 
the long lines of names, adding up the 
red marks, trying to make the numbers of 
incoming and outgoing voters match up. 
"Oh, sorry, I thought that squiggle was 

a dash. So that's only 49 on Trapelo 
Road, right? Rignt=s6 “Now thesbaliots 
can be fed into the two tallying machines. 
Slip them in this side up. If the bell 


rings, take the ballot back and run it 
through again. Zip, zip, zip, the 
ballots whiz through one at a time. A 
strip of paper jerks through the machine, 
BOUN TING pee DO pid ose Loe tel 
Langton punches a button, the machine 
rattles out the totals, he pulls the 
paper out in long armfuls, folds it, 
clips it together. Nancy Zuelke feeds 
in another batch. Elizabeth Snelling 
sits at the table with Tim Grobleski 
while Tim and his wife tot up the totals 
on his calculator. Elizabeth adds in 
the absentees and write-ins. People 
stand around, looking over her shoulder, 
scribbling down the results to carry 
home: Anderson, 604; Bush, 390; Reagan, 
116; Baker, 29, Connally,. 11; Crane, 6; 
Dole, 2; Kennedy,,339;7, Carter 322; 
Brown, 18; Democratic write-ins for Ander- 
son, 45; Bush, 3; Ford, 1; Republican 
write-ins for Ford, l. 


The day's work is over. Everybody hurries 
home to turn on the TV and find out what 
happened in the rest of the Commonwealth. 
Elizabeth and Howard stay to tidy up the 
gym and then they carry home the voting 
lists, the precinct ropes, the coffeepot. 
And in every other town and city in Massa- 
chusetts, the fire-engines are being 
driven back into the firehouse, the 
benches replaced in the basement of the 


church, the flags and the rostrum put 
back on the stage in the Grange hall. 
But Elizabeth Snelling is careful not to 
put her precinct ropes away in the attic 
just yet. The town election is coming 
up, and several offices are hotly con- 
tested. Be sure to get out and vote. 


Copyright (> 1980 by Jane Langton 
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THE FIRST SATURDAY AFTER THE THIRD 
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MONDAY 
By Margaret B. Marsh 


The cardinal now begins to shout, 
Skunk cabbages appear. 

And we will soon be trooping out 
To the drama of the year. 


The characters are varied 
And the plot is always new, 
As article by article 

The tax rate comes in view. 


The Moderator calls the tune, 
But anyone may sing 

Inesolo- on.in ‘chorus in 

The theatre of the spring. 


So we will know how on to go 
With wisdom and good cheer, 
We'll come to stay on Saturday - 
Town Meeting time is here} 


a A A | 


Watch for our 
Wallpaper and Paint 


SALE 
in April 


@ Fine Wallcoverings 
@ Custom Draperies 

@ Custom Paints 

® Decorating Services 
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CREEPY CRAWLIES 
By Ruth Hapgood 


We have approximately one more month to 
take such preventive steps as we can 
against the coming gypsy moth invasion. 
Perhaps the most important preparation is 


getting braced for the psychological 
assault. 


Despite the fact that something is re- 
moving my egg cases (and presumably 
eating them) -- and the chance that our 
cold dry winter has somehow damaged the 
eggs -- and the faint hope that the wilt 
disease which will eventually end this 
round has already infected those egg 
cases -- May and June are going to be 
unpleasant around here. 


Four Sudbury residents near the Wayside 
Inn, who had it rough last year, have 
described what it was like: "Last year 
we had not a whole leaf on our property 
by June. We had caterpillars on our 
living room walls. The white house next 
door was brown and furry, crawling with 
the munching monsters. They covered 
every tree, our walks, our cars, our 
pets. We picked them off each other's 
shoulders as we entered the house. 

"That was last year. Now we look out 
our windows at 8,000 casings per acre, 
each ready to launch 800 caterpillars 
into our lives this May... 

"We'd rather not resort to harmful 
biological or chemical warfare. But be 
warned. The gypsy moth gets not only to 
your trees, it gets to your minds. You 
start thinking about bathing in DDT, or 
setting your yard on fire, or aerial 
bombing. Anything." (Candice & Michael 
Fitts, Marcia & Howard Richardson, writing 


to the Sudbury Town Crier.) 


Suze Craig wrote to her Spanish niece from 
Conant Road last summer: "You will be 
urged to join in that activity known as 
the caterpillar stomp. We came out one 
morning last week to find that our graceful 
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Creepy Crawlies (cont. 


would be finished by the time the cater- 
Japanese maple -- twenty-five feet of dark pillars hatch out and go to work. 
velvet foliage -- had become a skeleton, 
its now naked, painful-looking branches 
poling up into the air. Caterpillars. 


Gypcheck, a biological control of the 
gypsy moth, is not available this season. 
Disparlure, the hormone which bemuses 

the male moths, is available, though it 
is of doubtful use when numbers are high. 
However, the town could make it available 
to neighbors or other small groups -- it 
needs to be applied in a sizeable area 
of 10 to 40 acres. If individuals want 
to use Bidrin for special individual 
trees, they should get in touch with 


Fat grey hairy ones, with red dots on 
their rippling backs. The trunk of the 
tree was a slow, solid, quivering mass 
of them. Enraged, we chorus-girl kicked 
them, squashing them against the by then 
invisible bark. The vibrations shook 
the branches; down plopped a rain of 
soft hairy worms on our shoulders, our 
arms, Our Néads,, Horrid. 


an operator quickly -- this has to be 
applied by a trained technician and most 
New England has had a hundred years to of them have full lists already. 
work on this problem since the pest was 
introduced. Only Rhode Island, that Also for the aid of individual trees, 
chemicalized state, now advocates spray- we can plan to trap the larger cater- 
ing large areas to try and check the pillars, either with sticky stuff like 
infestation. It has been tried over and tanglefoot, or with a fold of burlap or 
Over again and seems to be a waste of plastic tied around the treetrunk. The 
money. Widespread poisoning just doesn't larger caterpillars journey up and down 


work, and besides, it poisons us and 
creatures we need and care about. 


Natural enemies of the gypsy moths now 
keep them in check, except for occa- 
Sional outbreaks. The wilt disease is 
our best hope. It will cause a popula- 
tion crash, but only when the density is 
high -- therefore things have to get bad 
before they get better. 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


The only thing our Conservation Commis- 
Sion and Tree Warden are advocating for 
the town to do is to use Bidrin, an 
organo-phosphate pesticide which is 
injected into the tree, to protect 

some 2750 oaks on our streets. Oaks 
because they are the caterpillars' 
favorite food, street trees only because 
they are stressed already by being along 
the street with its salt, fumes, and 
macadam. The proposal is for the 

Tree Warden, Russell Barnes, to mark 

the trees to be treated. This would 

be done by April 15, and then townsfolk 
Would have two weeks to propose any changes 
in his selections. Then in May the work 
would be done by trained teams, and 


LINCOLN 
TOWN 
CAB 


LOGAN AIRPORT SERVIC 
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Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 


the treetrunk daily (unlike the small 
ones which sail off from tree to tree 
on their own silk thread) and thus they 
may be trapped and drowned, squashed, 
or burned. 


In any case, plan to give extra water and 
food to special trees so they can make 
a new set of leaves more easily. 


Lee Dane, who has been doing a lot of 

hard studying of this difficult problem, is 
not spending a lot of effort scraping off 
egg cases, though it may make some people 
feel better. Her rationale is that the 
wilt disease will only bring about a 
population crash when the density is high, 
and therefore the higher the density, the 
sooner it will all be over. She is helping 
things along, during this next month, by 
collecting egg cases, blending them in 

her blender with some water, straining 

the resulting thin slurry into a sprayer, 
and spraying what she hopes is a dose of 
wilt disease onto all the other egg cases 
she can find. 


Therefore Lee Dane is supporting the BUG 
DAY efforts on March 22 for their pre- 
ventive effect on mosquitoes and tent 
caterpillars but not on gypsy moths. 


Healthy deciduous trees will probably 

make it on their own even without our help. 
Stripped pines will probably not, but pines 
are not the favorite food of these cater- 
pillars -- oaks are. 


<\, SUNCSBOUNDERS 
' WANTED 


20 young people with a sense of adventure look- 


ing for a summer of fun and challenges with the 
Carroll School of Lincoln. 


Michael! Stratton 

Carroll Schoo! Bounders 
Baker Bridge Road 
Lincoln, Ma. 
617-259-8342 01773 


Ages 11-15 
2 sessions 
3 or 6 weeks 
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And we'll need to put beeswax in our ears 
and lash ourselves to the mast, so as not 
to hear the siren song of the quick- 

fix poison-spray artists. 


WATER FOR BEDFORD? 


Lincoln's water commissioners will ask 
the Town for funds to support a study to 
be conducted by engineering consultants 
on the feasibility of selling Lincoln 
water to the town of Bedford. Bedford 
has been forced to depend upon outside 
sources of water since their wells were 
closed two years ago, following the dis- 
covery of the pollutants dioxane and 
trichloroethylene in the drinking water 
of a householder. The poisonous chemicals 
were found to have emanated from the 
wastes of several industries doing: busi- 
ness in the area. 


According to Stuart Avery, the study will 
be of benefit to Lincoln whether or not 
the town subsequently approves the sale 
of its water. Bedford is willingeat, thes 
time to contribute up to $15,000 for the 
proposed study. The consultants to be 
hired will be independent of connections 
with Bedford, however. Their task will 
be to give objective estimates of the 
amount of water that could be supplied 
and the costs associated with such an 
operation, 


Without the results of such an analysis, 
the town would not have adequate data 
upon which to base a decision regarding 
a potential sale. The State would look 
favorably upon Lincoln's willingness 

to examine the possibility of sharing 
its water resources. 


Those interested in some background in- 
formation on water problems in the state, 
and Bedford's plight in particular, are 
referred to the October 1979 and January 
1980 issues of Massachusetts Audubon. 
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WE'RE TOGETHER AGAIN! | 
All of our flowers and plants are in one store! 


FRESH CUT FLOWERS BLOOMING PLANTS 
Daisies Tulips 
Freesia Daffodils 
Tulips Hyacinths 
Daffodils Azaleas 
Anemones Mums 


FOLIAGE PLANTS 
Ficus 
Citrus Trees 
Palms 
and much more! 


259-0538 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon—Sat. 9-5 


INSSUPPORT OF PARTICLE 15 
To the Editor: 


"To see if the Town will vote to authorize 
the Council on Aging to establish house 
numbers for the Town of Lincoln ---" 


Taken at face value this appears to be an 
inappropriate issue for a Council on Ag- 
22g, Duc in fact, it has grown out of our 
concern for the safety of elderly people 
living alone or in poor health. 


When Lincoln was smaller most of our po- 
lice and firemen had lived in Lincoln 
many years. They came to know the resi- 
dents and were aware of individuals who 
were alone or in frail condition. Now 
that the town has grown, with a result- 
ing increase in emergency personnel, it 
is impossible to have the same intimate 
knowledge of the older townspeople, who 


they are or where they live. Also many 
of our newer residents still maintain 


their ties with out-of-town doctors, hos- 
pitals and ambulance services. To the 
uninitiated it is even more perplexing 

to find an unfamiliar location than it 

is for town officers. 


In the confusion of an emergency situa- 
tion——fire, medical, or utility--it is 
often difficult for the caller to give 
accurate directions. Even if these can 
be untangled in a short time, this could 
make the difference in the timely arrival 
of emergency equipment. How much clearer 
and quicker it is to identify a location 
by a house number! 


We now have about 900 people over 60 in 
the town. 72 of these are over 80, and 
of these 27 are living alone. As the 
years go by more and more of us are going 
to reach the elderly status, and the 
Council on Aging thinks each of us would 
want to be "found" when in need of emer- 
gency support. 


We must be realistic and face the fact 
that Lincoln is no longer a small rural 
community. Before voting on this article 
at Town Meeting we hope each person will 
give careful consideration to the issue 
and will vote through reason not emotion! 


Charlotte B. Barnaby 
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RANGERS 
by Mary Ann Hales 


Over the past five years, the Conserva- 
tion Commission has supervised the con- 
servation lands in Lincoln through the 
use of part-time rangers during the sum- 
mer months at Pierce Park, Mt. Misery, 
and Sandy Pond. Gradually the year- 
round use of conservation lands has in- 
creased, as have the problems of misuse: 
nude swimming, disorderly conduct, 
littering, encroachment on private lands 
by skiiers, and the taking of firewood. 


The Commission feels that with the prob- 
lem of gas costs and/or shortage, the 
trend toward greater use of local faci- 
lities will continue. Therefore the 
Committee will recommend three changes in 
the management of these lands. 


First, increased usage requires in- 
creased supervision and management. The 
uniformed ranger, by his presence, im- 
poses a sense of orderly and careful use 
of public lands. This “uniformed pre 
sence" should be there all year in areas 
of heavy use. The Commission will re- 
quest replacement of one part-time em- 
ployee by a full-time ranger. The Town 
will be asked for approximately $9,000 to 
add to the part-time salary ($2,000) to 
make up the ranger's salary. This ranger 
may alleviate many problems created by 
increased winter sports (assuming there 
will ever be another winter with snow). 
The tremendous number of cross-country 
skiiers who arrived three years ago 
created problems of parking, lack of 
trail markers, etc. 


Second, the structure of conservation 
land management must be more clearly and 
formally defined. There will be four 
areas, as modeled after the National Parks 
Service: Administration and Maintenance, 
Russell Barnes; Resource Management and 
Interpretation, Mike Murphy. Maintenance 
concerns the care and repair of vehicles, 
chain saws, and other equipment used to 
care for the lands. Resource Management 
includes forestry procedures, gypsy moth 
control, fire-prevention, maintaining 
trail signs as well as supervision. 
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Third, the Commission feels that heavily 
used areas must be inspected more re- 
gularly and more frequently. Lands have 
been charted according to degree of use 
and will be inspected by the ranger. 
Present staffing patterns are not com- 
patible with increased inspection. 


The Conservation Commission recommends 
these changes in order to care for Con- 
servation lands that have been added to 
over the years. They feel the Town would 
be well prepared to handle increased 
usage for a number of years with these 
recommended changes. 


The position will be entitled Ranger/ 
Interpreter, since the ranger will also 
answer questions from the public and 
eventually prepare lectures about the 
lands. 


WE DELIVER 
($15.00 minimum order) 


Healy’s 


liquor CASE DISCOUNTS 


store (mixed or matched ) 


plaid power! 


count on Career Club to update the popular 
plaid look. like this colorful pastel crayon plaid 
sportshirt, tailored with bias cut shoulders, and 
bias cut novelty pocket strips with pointed 
button through flaps. it’s a bold new look. 
permanent press, too, in a blend of Fortrel® 
polyester, cotton and acrylic. choose yours 


See us about opening a 


today! 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT Concord Clothing Co. 
On The Milldam 
CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE Concord, Mass. 


28 Walden St. 
Concord Center 369-2604 


259-9726 369-2805 


DeCORDOVA 
by Alexandra Dane 


It is the winter of 1980, February of my 
discontent. I blow upon the embers of 

my bank account, cold comfort there. I 
listen to the whistle of drear facts 

from commentators, and watch the bare 
newsprint of a reported OPEC solstice 
chatter across the page. My life con- 
tracts to shiver, huddled beside a daily 
routine, which pale and numb has ceased 
to comfort me. Constricting life in 
Lincoln! In the face of inflation, 
conscious of the duties of conservation, 
I stare bleakly out upon the familiar 
woods and fields. I want to warm myself 
with the flow of imagination leaping, the 
heat of extrapolation. To Boston - the 
MFA. I throw myself into my car, turn it 
on. Less than a quarter of a tank of 
easoline. | TO train - to Boston - the MFA. 
I peel back the layers of my pocketbook. 
Two dollar bills and a dime caught in a 
crevice. Damn. Damn} 


But also, clinging to the worn plastic 
credit cards, a red membership chit for 
the DeCordova Museum. I leave my car, 
change my clothes and trudge down the 
road to the trail through the Monks Con- 
servation land. 


Within the winter woods the remains of 
snow limn the edge of my path and the 
grey light blackens the fir boughs brush- 
ing by my face. It is twenty minutes 
from my abandoned car to DeCordova's door. 
My cheeks sing from the exercise and I 
prance into the snapping heat of color 
titled "Finnish Constructionists." A 
blazing exhibit, hung with style: pro- 
portion and goading obviousness of the 
relationships of the art. 


Well, DeCordova, twenty minutes walking 
time from my house, what are you telling 
me? I know you, you know, I know about 
you. Years ago, moved to Lincoln, I was 
struck, amused, by the similarity between 
your crenellated turretting and my hus- 
band's stippled ancestral pile: Julian's 
castle in Lincoln, Ernest's manor-house 
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in Chestnut Hill. Both housing ferment- 
ing, flamboyant gaggles of goodies gar- 
nered by men with a passion for things, 
collections, mounds and piles and numbers 
and plethora. Now here you are, pared 
down, smoothed over, a museum, not to 
past relics, but, my word, to me. What 
was it Fred Walkey said: you are to "make 
the arts an integral part of the lives of 
as many people as possible in the area 
you serve?" That's what you're telling 
me? 


Another gallery beckons, not Finnish con- 
structionism but, allied in tones and 
imagination, quilting from a DeCordova 
class. I recognise a name; why, someone 
not so very different from me. She 
hasn't glowered at her empty gas tank, 
but sauntered here to school herself in 
colored construction and patterned pro- 
jections, to extend the thoughts, round 
the ideas, fuel the imagination to the 
white heat of happiness. What's that you 
ask, DeCordova? Are you asking me Direc- 
tor Bagnall's fundamental question: 'How 
do you feel about having experienced this?' 


Well, well.... I stand at a window of 
the upstairs gallery, Flint's pond below 
with its thin skin of ice and clots of 
geese and gulls motionless upon its sur- 
face. The trails coil away down the hill, 
braiding themselves into the trees, the 
beginning of a process anyone can embark 
upon. I could sign upeat. the school, 
walk through the woods, translate the 
space and cold, to see a final product 
light up a wall. That's creativity, 
DeCordova.... 


What's that you say? He says, Bill Bag- 
nall say, "It is a museum's and art 
school's responsibility ... to encourage 
new ways of looking at old problems, ... 
And that's creativity, isn't it, that's 
art. Twenty minutes walk away, here in 
Lincoln. 


Twenty minutes walk away. 


a oe PAS LE Rive 
HAND MADE EASTER DECORATIONS 
FROM: 


GERMANY and CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


a FINE PEWTER ----- 
FROM: 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 


----- GORMET PRODUCTS_ ----- 
FROM: 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


~ ae is oe 
YP pase , {2 Walden St. Mon.-Sat. 9-5:30 "Iz 
Montague's Concord, Ma. 01742 369-8751 & 


Car Pa\Ve have an UNUSUAL SHOP, on two floors 
> 4. right in CONCORD - CENTER, 
just behind THE TOY SHOP, on 
WALDEN STREET. 


League of Women Voters of Lincoln 
Candidates Guide 


1980 


The Guide is published by the LWV as a public service 
to the Town of Lincoln. In order to promote active citizen 
participation in local government this guide has been mailed 
to every household. 

The questions were formulated by the League Board, We 
thank the candidates for taking the time to answer the ques- 
tions so thoughtfully and promptly. 

We are especially grateful to the Lincoln Review for 


their advice and co-operation. 


RELL VENT ATT ER ET 
CANDIDATES NIGHT 
— TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 7:30 P.M. There 


BROOKS AUDITORIUM 


y 
Come ——ash guestions —— te informed 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
CANDIDATE 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


TOWN CLERK 

The Town Clerk is the official re- 
corder of Town events and activities 
and issues licenses and certificates. 
The duties include recording the proceed- 
ings at Town Meetings and Elections and 
notifying the Selectmen and other offi- 
cers concerned of appropriations which 
have been voted. The record of regis- 
tered voters of Lincoln is kept at the 
Town Clerk's office. Persons wishing to 
become voters in the Town should communi- 
cate with the clerk. 

1. What in your background quali- 
fies you for this office? 

2. Is there any issue related to 
the office which you seek that you would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
town? 

ELIZABETH J. SNELLING 

1. I have been Town Clerk for four 
years and prior to that was Ass't Town 
Clerk for over ten years. Accordingly, 
I believe I am qualified for the office. 

2. Lack of adequate space, includ- 
ing storage space, is the most pressing 
problem for the Town Clerk. This pro- 
blem, however, is not unique to this 
office alone, but is shared by other 
Town offices. Hopefully a solution 
satisfactory to all will be found in the 
near future. 


BOARD OF SELECTMEN 

‘The Board of Selectmen consists of 
three members, one elected each year for 
a three year term. They are charged with 
the responsibility for: - 

a. Managing the business affairs of 
the town. 

b. Making policy on matters not 
requiring a Town Meeting. 

c. Handling current miscellaneous 
and emergency matters. 

d. Representing the town in outside 
affairs. 

e. Enforcing town bylaws and regu- 
lations. 

f. Authorizing disbursements of 
funds for the town Treasurer. 


have attended many meetings since moving 
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1. What in your background will be 
helpful in the performance of your duties 
on the Board of Selectmen? 

2. What is your opinion of the new 
plan to relocate Route 2? ’ 

3. What safety improvements do you © 
favor on the existing Route 2? 

4. The state has tied availability 
of funds for conservation land purchases 
to plans for low and moderate income 
housing. How do you think Lincoln 
should meet this challenge? 

5. Would Lincoln benefit from ene 
development of light industry in town? 
Should a plan be prepared by the Town 
boards? 

6. Do you favor the plan for sep- 
tage disposal devised by the Sludge 
Committee, or is there an acceptable 
alternative? 

7. Is there any issue related to 
this office which you would like to 
bring to the attention of the town? 


BASIL CHIGAS 

1. Although I have not had an oppor~ 
tunity to serve in local government, I | 
have closely followed its workings and 


to Lincoln in 1975. My observations 
and conversations with other residents 
have convinced me that there is a signi- 
ficant portion of the towns' population | 
whose views and interests are not being 
represented or even heard. Moreover, 
I come from an area of Lincoln which has 
already begun to face the problems of 
industrialization, traffic, airport noise 
etc., and which threaten to become cen- 
tral concerns for the whole Town. I am _ 
interested in helping to find creative, 
rational and equitable solutions to these 
challenges. 
I attended Lawrence Academy, Tilton 
School, Hobart College, Northeastern 
University and its Graduate School of 
History for demography and population 
studies. I am married and have two 
young children. We live at Peach Hill 
Farm on the corner of Old Bedford and 
Virginia Roads. I am employed as a 
Production Technician at wGBH-TV: 
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2. The present proposal to relo- 
cate Rt. 2 is not a new one. The ori- 
ginal plan to relocate Rt. 2 had several 
primary objectives: to reunite the town, 
to improve access to conservation land, 
to deflect traffic from Lincoln roads 
and to restore the present Rt. 2 toa 
country road. The current proposal 
does not meet any of the original cri- 
teria. The town decided on its goals 
when the relocation was first suggested, 
and the then Board of Selectmen failed 
to achieve them. Successive Boards have 
pursued these goals without reflecting on 
the changed circumstances. While town 
officials have single-mindedly pursued 
the goal of relocation, all Lincoln resi- 
dents' lives have been endangered by the 
present unsafe conditions of Rt.2. The 
safety improvements for the present Rt.2 
should be implemented without any further 
delay. The protracted debate over Rt.2 
has left the lives of many North Lincoln 
residents in limbo, both those along the 
existing corridor and those along the 
proposed realignment. The Town has an 
Obligation to expedite a final solution. 

3. In addition to the improvements 
currently planned by the Mass. DPW, I 
would like to see better lighting at 
intersections, warning signs indicating 
the distance to traffic lights etc., 
synchronized traffic lights and crossover 
provisions. 

4. The state has chosen to tie 
further funds for purchase of conserva- 
tion lands to community efforts to in- 
crease the availability of low and moder- 
ate income housing. Lincoln has elected 
to address this issue by its newly form- 
ed Housing Commission. It is their res- 
ponsibility to find alternatives to bring 
to the attention of the Town. 

Lincoln has already received sub- 
stantial state aid for conservation pur- 
chases. It may well be that we should 
now be looking for other means of funding 
our conservation purchases. I would also 
support plans for another Land Use Con- 
ference to re-establish our land use pri- 
orities and to give better direction to 
our elected officials. 


5. At the last Land Use Conference, 
the Town put Light Industry at the bottom 
of its priority list. In the meantime, 
developers have come forth with proposals 
which the Town will now have to study. 
Lincoln will have to determine the net 
benefit/cost in view of the traffic impact 
and the services such a development would 
require. It would certainly change the 
character of the area. A second Land Use 
Conference could address this issue. 

6. Being elected Selectman does not 
make one an instant expert. The Sludge 
Committee has studied the question, and I 
favor their proposal which has been accept- 
ed by the Mass. DPW. 

In addition, the MDC has notified the 
Town of its intent to end our pumping sew- 
age into their system. The time has come 
for Lincoln to refine the mechanics and 
implement the system. I might add that 
we are facing a similar problem with solid 
waste disposal, and it is essential that 
we pursue the alternatives promptly. 

7. I would like to address several 
other issues including, consideration of 
an expanded Board of Selectmen, open ap- 
pointments to all committee and trustee 
positions, limited terms of appointed ser- 
vice, increased reliance on technical ex- 
pertise in assisting Town government, 
published meeting notices and agendas, and 
open meetings in a more welcoming atmosphere 

There is another issue that concerns 
me deeply. I believe that we should es- 
tablish an Energy Committee whose mandate 
would be to explore and publicize the pos- 
sibilities of both public and private 
funding for energy saving and renewable 
energy alternatives for the Town. With the 
astronomical rise in the cost of fossil 
fuels, the payback period for alternatives 
could be as little as five to ten years. 
After that time, funds saved could be used 
for other projects. We have the talent 
and the spirit, I believe, to determine 
Lincoln's future while preserving the best 
of our traditions for tomorrow. 


ANN F. (BETH) SUTHERLAND 

1. Three years of on-the-job train- 
ing are the most obvious and vital ele- 
ments in my background, since a thorough 
knowledge of the town, how its govern- 
ment functions and what significant 
issues it faces are essential qualifica-: 
tions for this office. Furthermore, in 
light of the recent staff changes at 
Town \Hall;ctufeel thatslttrstparticularly 
important to have as much continuity and 
experience as possible on the board at 
this time. A candidate should also have 
a good grasp of regional concerns; I was 
recently elected a director of the Middle- 
sex County Selectmen's Association. 

Prior to my first term as selectman, 
I served on the Finance Committee as well 
as on Other town committees and was a 
director of the League of Women Voters 
for nine years, two as president. Before 
moving to Lincoln in 1966, I taught in 
the elementary schools for five years. 

2. Having studied the Rt.2 issue 
and all its ramifications for more than 
six years, I wholeheartedly support re- 
location of the road to the north. The 
current Board of Selectmen, as have all 
boards in the past, are pushing for this 
change as the only reasonable approach to 
solving the long-term transportation pro- 
blems of the town and of the region. We 
have been working closely with the state's 
Department of Public Works in the design 
of both the interim safety improvements 
and the plans for future relocation. 

If one defines North Lincoln as that 
portion of town which lies north of Rt.2, 
I feel the effect on most residents in 
that area will be positive. A high pro- 
portion of the properties that lie with- 
in the northern corridor have already been 
acquired by the state and the families 
relocated. The most detrimental effect 
would therefore be on those residents 
whose homes would be close to the pro- 
posed highway. Fortunately they are re- 
latively few in number. The primary 
benefits to North Lincoln residents would 
come from the reuniting of this neighbor- 
hood with the rest of the town and the 
elimination of heavy, through traffic by 
means of rerouting to the new road and 
dead-ending such streets as Bedford Road. 
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If the road is not relocated, the 
alternative will be a highspeed, limited 
access highway of major proportions cut- 
ting a swath through Lincoln in the exist- 
ING COL. ar. Long-term plans drawn up 
by the state DPW for upgrading Rt. 2 in 
Acton and Concord show large interchanges 
with overpasses and extensive ramps. Such 
construction, which assuredly would also 
be planned for Lincoln because of our 
safety problems and the desire for a uni- 
form approach towards improvements, would 
have a devastating impact on the approxi- 
mately 100 families whose sole means of 
access to their homes is Rt. 2. 

Unless a new access road running from 
a reconstructed Rt.2 in its present align- 
ment to the Hanscom complex were built, 
traffic volumes on Bedford Road and Rt.2A 
would increase. Such an access road 
would no doubt follow a long stretch of 
the northern alignment without providing 
the benefits of a relocation. Without 
it, the Park cannot achieve its goal of 
returning the Battle Road to a semblance 
of its 18th century condition. 

A relocation would have the unfor- 
tunate effect of isolating those dozen or 
so houses remaining in the area between 
the park and the Hanscom complex. The 
Selectmen and the Planning Board are 
very concerned with this problem and are 
seeking ways to maintain essential ser- 
vices such as public safety. 

3. The interim improvements I favor 
are those which could provide the greatest 
measure of safety and the least impact on 
residential areas and the environment. 
Increased safety may, however, mean in- 
convenience for those who depend on the 
road for access to their homes. Speci- 
fically, we propose relocation of Juniper 
Ridge, reconstruction of the Bedford Rd. 
intersection to permit left-hand turns © 
and pedestrian crossings, a median barrier 
with limited openings for emergency vehi-— 
cles, provision for U-turns at Crosby's | 
corner and bicycle paths on both sides of | 
Rt. 2 from Bedford Rd. to Crosby's corner. 

I do not favor additional traffic ' 
signals. Although they might provide 
better access they would not promote 
greater safety. Furthermore, commuters 
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(SUTHERLAND continued) 

Cenditoeope, .orthne-path of least resist- 
ance and use town roads to avoid the 
lights. 

4. Meeting the state's demands for 
low and moderate income housing, which 
are spelled out in a Feb. 25 memo from 
the Executive Office of Communities and 
Development, will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult, since they would not permit us to 
take the traditional and preferred route 
of innovative and creative solutions to 
our problems. If we wish to maintain 
our eligibility for state aid on conser- 
vations purchases however, we may have 
to propose to Town Meeting the develop- 
ment of elderly/mixed income units on 
the "core" piece of the Umbrello land. 
The challenge will require the coopera- 
tive efforts of many boards in the weeks 
POMC OMG 

5. The Planning Board has commis- 
sioned a study of the impacts of light 
industry in Other towns and I eagerly 
await the results. My suspicion is 
that what may be perceived as initial 
financial benefits will later give way 
to significant problems, particularly 
in regard to traffic and delivery of 
services. If, however, the study indi- 
cates that the benefits are substantial 
and that Lincoln should consider rezon- 
ing a parcel of land B-3, exhaustive 
research and planning must be done to 
determine if changes are needed in the 
zoning by-law covering such districts 
and to assess the merits of a specific 
proposal. The location of any light 
industry is obviously crucial and I am 
opposed to any development which would 
not be in keeping with the character of 
the Town. 

6. I feel the plan has a great deal 
of merit. At present we have the alter- 
native of dumping into the MDC system, 
but this privilege has and will become 
increasingly costly and may be revoked 
at any moment. I favor an implementation 
program beginning with a proposal to the 
1981 Town Meeting. At that time, our 
outstanding debt will drop significantly 
and bonding to cover capital expenditures 
for such a project would not severely 
impact the tax rate. In the interim 


further study should be undertaken on the 
long-term effect of heavy metals and the 
proposed sites for installation and appli- 
cation. 

7. Recent events, particularly 
relating to Hanscom and Massport, have 
pointed up the need for and the benefits 
to be derived from cooperative efforts 
amongst the surrounding towns. It is 
imperative for Bedford, Concord, Lexing- 
ton and Lincoln to foster and strengthen 
these efforts in approaching such mutual 
problems as transportation, land use and 
airport noise. I have been meeting on 
a regular basis with the chairmen of 
these boards, but I would like to see 
more effective means of communication 
and cooperation among a greater number 
of boards. 


TOWN TREASURER 

The Treasurer is elected for a one 
year term. The office of the Treasurer 
has responsibility for all receipts and 
disbursements of the town and prepares 
a financial statement for the annual 
town report. The Treasurer also has 
custody of the various town trust funds. 

1. What in your background quali- 
fies you for this office? 

2. Is there any issue related to 
this office which you would like to bring 
to the attention of the town? 


RICHARD WENGREN 

1. In the recent past years, I have 
answered this question in some detail 
referring to my experience as a commercial 
banker much of which related to solicit- 
ing municipal bank accounts and in ar- 
ranging for municipal borrowing. Now I 
guess it would be best to say I have had 
five years experience here in Lincoln. 

2. To my knowledge, there are no 
issues in the Town Treasurer's and Tax 
Collector's Office which should be 
brought to the attention of the towns- 
people at large. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE - Two seats - 3-year term 
One seat* - 2-year term 

The School Committee consists of 
five members elected for a three year term. 
It appoints the Superintendent of Schools 
and cooperates with him in developing the 
educational program. The Committee deter- 
mines general policies, appoints the teach- 
ing staff and other employees upon the 
recommendation of the Superintendent, 
establishes the budget, and has custody of 
the school buildings. 

1. What in your background will be 
helpful in the performance of your duties 
On the school committee? 

2. What specific steps will you 
seek to reduce the costs of administration 
and overhead in the Lincoln Public Schools. 

3. What is your position on simul- 
taneously granting sabbaticals and cutting 
teaching staff? 

4. How important to education is a 
sports program, and whose responsibility 
should it be? 

5. What is your position on the 


financial implications for use of school 
buildings and grounds for non-school acti- 
vities? 


6. Is there any issue related to 
this office which you would like to bring 
to the attention of the town? 


ROGER M. BARZUN 

1. I think that my experience as a 
member of the School Committee for the past 
three years, my experience as a parent of 
three children currently in the school 
system and my experience as a lawyer for 
the past twelve years would all be helpful 
in the performance of the duties of a School 
Committee member for another three years. 

2. To reduce the costs of school 
administration, I have recently voted with 
the other members of the Committee to re- 
tain an outside organization to study our 
existing administrative organization and to 
report On possible ways of making it more 
efficient. 

In reducing other "overhead" I will 
continue to support efforts to make more 
efficient use of school space, and will con- 
tinue to devote substantial attention to the 
annual budget which inevitably reflects the 
Outcome of the struaqle between fiscal con- 
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straints and program needs. The expendi- 
ture of capital funds to make our build- 
ings more energy efficient is an issue 
which will have to be addressed in the 
next few years. People should realize 
that we are fast approaching the point at 
which significant economies can only be 
achieved by laying off staff. I would 
not support doing so except to the extent 
made possible by lower enrollments. 

3. I believe that granting sabbati- 
cals achieves two things: it enables the 
teacher to expand his or her professional 
horizon which, of course, benefits the 
school as well as the teacher; and it 
gives the school the opportunity to hire 
new teachers, albeit, for only a short 
period, at a time when turnover is low. 
Cutting teaching staff is an unfortunate 
by-product of our declining enrollment, 
but when One or more teachers are on 
sabbatical, the pressure in that year to 
lay off*teacChers “is, of course, /reduced: 
Were the Committee to decide to eliminate 
or not grant sabbaticals in any year, I 
would not ipso facto support allocating 
the funds saved to retain teaching posi- 
tions which would otherwise not be 
needed. 

4. In my view, the schools must give 
priority to teaching academic subjects. A 
sports program iS an appropriate, but not 
critical, supplement to the academic pro- 
gram. The responsibility for a sports 
program as with the educational program 
rests ultimately with the townspeople, 
since they will pay for both. For reasons 
that are not clear to me, the Town asa 
whole is not particularly interested in 
paying for a sports program under anyone's 
aegis. As a practical or political mat- 
ter, I do not believe that the school's 
budget would pass at Town Meeting if it 
contained funds for a full sports program 
although I think the schools are an appro- 
priate organization to run such a program. 
I believe the impetus for a sports program 
will have to come from a broad-based Town 
group not from the School Committee. 

5. The use of school buildings and 
school grounds for non-school activities 
should require the consent of the School 
Committee, to insure compatibility of uses; 
the question whether to charge for that 
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use should be decided on a case-by-case 

-basis---with no charge, all the taxpayers 
bear the cost, and with a charge, the user 
is bearing the cost---which is more appro- 


priate depends on policy considerations to 
be determined by the Town. 

6. To deal with the problems of the 
future without divisive confrontations, 
the Committee members and townspeople must 
accept some of the schools' inescapable 
limitations: the Lincoln Public Schools 
are not a corporation; they are not a pri- 
vate school; not the Carlisle, Newton or 
Concord schools; they are not the same as 
they were ten years ago; and so on. Too 
much time is spent by the Committee trying 
to explain these limitations and not enough 
time is spent in trying to anticipate the 
problems of the future. 


ELEANOR GALLITANO « 

1. My experience on the school com- 
mittee this past year has, more than any- 
thing else, prepared me for the next two 
years. Prior to that, regular attendance 
at committee meetings kept me current on 
school committee action, issues, policy 
and school philosophy. Five years on the 
Lincoln School Association Board kept me 
in touch with the schools in a great vari- 
ety of ways, all dealing with either child- 
fen, stelf.or parents. Three years with 
the Youth Committee and last but not least, 
having my own children either in the school 
or having gone through the program, have 
given me a realistic indication where the 
children "are" and "how the schools are 
gaoynq." 

Gee Im oraers tO. reauce. costs, we 
must scrutinize the budget and check all 
entries for cost effectiveness. The ad- 
ministrative structure must be both effec- 
tive and efficient. This spring there 
will be an administrative study made of 
the Lincoln Public Schools to ascertain 
whether or not changes should be made in 
the administrative structure. Should it 
determine changes should be made the 
study will re-define present roles and 
recommend a new structure whichwill most 
efficiently and effectively do the job. 


3. The question of sabbaticals will 
be discussed at a school committee meeting 
this spring. Clearly it is a subject 
which must be further explored and the 
process used in granting sabbaticals re- 
defined. It is my hope that specific 
criteria can be developed by which an 
objective judgement can be made on each 
request; this criteria would also serve 
as a guide to teachers who are planning 
a request. The sabbatical can then stand 
on its merit and its value can be weighted 
against other parts of the program. Tech- 
nically, staffing is based on enrollment, 
but I see grey areas which give rise to 
the kind of comparing which is epitomized 
in the question. Conditions under which 
sabbaticals may be granted are enumerated 
in the teachers' contract, and are there- 
fore, subject to the collective bargaining 
process. 

4. Apart from the obvious benefits 
(physical fitness and skills, fresh air, 
sunshine) a good sports program in school 
can playeaavitalerole., Sports can build 
self-esteem, provide a valid means of 
gaining recognition or admiration from 
peers and teachers, teach self-knowledge 
and tolerance, can provide opportunities 
for success to be transferred from the 
playing field to the classroom. A good 
sports program should be an integral part 
of the school day. 

5. With so much attention focused 
on the school budget, (in order to pass 
at town meeting, a budget exceeding the 
tax-cap requires a two thirds vote) I 
believe it is important that the town 
recognize those parts of the budget which 
represent non-school expense. Other 
questions to be resolved might include: 
"which budget should include non-school 
expenses?" and, "should user fees be 
charged to reimburse the budget which 
pays custodial, electrical and heating 
costs for non-school activities?" 

These questions should be the subject of 
further discussion. 

6. The School Committee, while pur- 
suing its objective of providing the 
best possible education for children in 


Lincoln Public Schools, must at the same 
time be aware of the budgetary constraints 
imposed on its citizens. In maintaining 
a balance, action of the committee may at 
times be at odds with a given segment of 
the population. It is hoped that 
dialogue with the townspeople will guide 
the committee in a direction which best 
serves the schools while maintaining a 
responsible approach to fiscal policy. 


LES GORDON 

l. As a former college teacher and 
administrator who has been working in the 
development field for the past eight years, 
I have acquired a broad range of experience 
in the two areas of principal concern for 
our schools: a) providing quality educa- 
tion; b) identifying and obtaining new 
funding sources. 

In my capacity as a college teacher 
and adminstrator, I taught in the class- 
room for three years, supervised teaching 
fellows and developed curriculum. As a 
fund-raiser, I have raised money for vari- 
ous schools, health centers and hospitals, 
obtained support from corporations, foun- 
dations and government sources. 

I am currently Director of the Bon 
Secours-Lawrence General Joint Hospital 
Corporation, a non-profit organization 
which raises funds for both Greater 
Lawrence hospitals, and sponsors a variety 
of community services and educational pro- 
grams. In this position and others which 
I have held, I work with citizen advisory 
and policy~making committees. I am aware 
of and sensitive to the important rela- 
tionship these committees have to their 
institutions, professional staffs and 
communities. : 2 

I am a graduate of Boston Univer- 
Sity who holds B.A. and Ph. D. degrees 
from there and a M. A. from Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

2. I ean list no’ specific ssteps 
nor devise a magic formula which will re- 
duce the costs of administration and over- 
head in our schools. I know the current 
school committee members have worked 
closely with the superintendent's office 
to lower administrative expenses. If 
elected, I expect to continue these 
efforts. 
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Let me state, however, that I am 
seeking a seat on the Lincoln School Com 
mittee not because of my dissatisfaction 
with its members attempts to reduce costs. 
Rather, I am a candidate because of my : 
concern that the maintenance of a high j 
quality, innovative and exciting educa- 
tional program remain our first and most 
important priority. 

3. I am not certain that these two 
issues are necessarily related. In gen- 
eral, I believe cutting teaching staff is 
unfortunate but probably necessary in the 
face of declining enrollments, providing 
the student-teacher ratio is not increased. 
I favor granting sabbaticals to permit 
teachers to publish; to pursue advanced 
studies in their subject areas in order to 
enhance their teaching abilities or to be 
retrained for teaching new subjects and 
courses not presently available within the 
schools. I do not favor granting sabba- 
ticals to teachers who simply want to com- 
plete their own course or degree interests, 
Sabbaticals need to be carefully reviewed 
and granted on a case by case basis, espe- 
cially in this time of growing concern 
about administrative costs in our schools. | 

4. A well planned and efficiently 
run physical education program is a very 
important element in one's educational 
experience. Such a program is invalu- 
able in helping students to develop basic 
motor skills, improve body strength and 
coordination and to understand the value 
of competition and cooperation in every 
day life. 

In terms of an after-school/recrea- 
tion program, this may be sponsored by 
the School System on a cost-reimbursement 
basis or by the Recreation Department 
depending on which department is in the 
area Of government grants for additional 
resources. a 

5. I don't think there is anything 
improper with local groups and organiza- 
tions using school buildings and grounds 
for non-school activities as long as the 
school department does not incur addi- 
tional expenses for such use. Thi svcans 
be accomplished by charging a minimal fee 
to cover the cost of extra personnel, 
maintenance and utility expenses. 
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(GORDON continued) 

6. I think the major issue in the 
School Committee race is whether we are 
prepared to maintain quality education 
amidst mounting inflation and declining 
enrollments. As the father of two 
preschoolers, I have a strong personal 
commitment to ensuring excellence in our 
schools. I am prepared to take action 
and make decisions to accomplish this 
goal. I believe my experience as an 
educator and expertise as a fund-raiser 
well equip me to effectively meet the 
challenges facing our schools. My candi- 
dacy gives the voters of Lincoln an op- 
portunity to "get more by voting Les". 


SHARON M. LAWLESS 

1. I believe my career in educa- 
tion is an excellent preparation for the 
duties I will have on the school commit- 
tee. I have taught for eleven years in 
private and public schools in Mass., N.Y., 
Mich., and Calif. This includes pre-school, 
as well as elementary and junior high 
school experience. At present, I teach 
kindergarten in Harvard Public Schools 
and am a member of the Basic Skills Com- 
mittee (a committee which determines the 
minimal skills needed by children at the 
completion of each grade.) I strongly 
believe the importance of educators 
being involved in the decisions that af- 
fect the lives of our children. One of 
my major reasons for moving to Lincoln 
was the excellent school system Lincoln 
offers; I want to help maintain its super- 
iority. I currently have a nine year old 
son in the Lincoln Public Schools. 

2. In order to reduce escalating 
school costs, my recommendations are as 
follows: (1) In the area of curriculum 
development, I advocate one Wednesday 
afternoon a month being set aside for this 
work in lieu of summer work and the ex- 
tra expense so entailed. (2) I applaud 
the administrative study now being con- 
ducted; I believe there are some adminis- 
trative jobs that can be soundly assumed 
by existing staff. (3) Since Lincoln has 
some bicycle paths, let the children in 
these safer areas walk to more centralized 
points for bus pick-up. (4) I support the 
spending of additional money to make build- 
ings more energy efficient--especially 


in the science and library wings at the 
Smith School. Over the years this should 
prove to be cost effective. Automatic 
closures on outside doors would be an 
additional energy saver. I pledge to try 
to avoid cuts; where they are necessary, 
I will reduce the budget where there is 
least impact on existing programs. 

3. In the area of granting sabbati- 
cals, we must establish our priorities. 
We must choose the sabbaticals that will 
be the most beneficial to the school 
system when the individual returns to the 
classroom. In light of current budget 
cuts, to vote money for an additional 
sabbatical is unreasonable. The physical 
education, art, and special needs pro- 
grams will be affected; these are direct 
services to children and in my view must 
not be cut. 

4. Education includes growth in the 
intellectual, physical, emotional and 
social areas. As the mother of a nine 
year old boy and as an educator, I am 
in favor of a well balanced sports pro- 
gram. The crux of such a program does 
not lie in the amount of money spent but 
in its content. The school should have 
a role in developing a sports program and 
I also encourage the development of more 
low cost programs such as those sponsored 
by the Youth Committee. 

5. Since the school buildings belong 
to the town, I believe they should be used 
by any town group that would like to use 
them for non-profit purposes. Any expenses 
incurred for additional custodial services 
would be paid by the particular group. 

6. An additional concern of mine is 
the possibility of cutting the kinder- 
garten screening program and thereby 
making the screening process far less 
effective. As a kindergarten teacher, 

I strongly oppose cutting the in-debt 
program we have. The present screening 
procedure is a valuable process for de- 
terming what each child's particular 
needs are and planning a suitable follow- 
up program. 


JAMES W. SPINDLER 

1. For five years I have been 
closely involved in School Committee 
matters--two years aS an interested spec- 
tator followed by three years as a mem- 
ber. Before I became a member, I was 
Treasurer of the Lincoln School Associa- 
tion and participated in an LSA review 
of the school budget. During my term on 
the School Committee I have served on 
sub-committees relating to the budget 
and salary negotiations with the admin- 
istrators, secretaries and financial staff. 
The knowledge and experience that I have 
gained in my first term would help me make 
a substantial contribution to the School 
Committee in the next three years. We 
have lived in Lincoln for more than eleven 
years and have had contact with the Lincoln 
Public Schools since 1973, when our first 
child entered school. We now have child- 
ren in both Hartwell and Brooks. 

2. As enrollment drops I will seek 
to reduce the administrative staff or to 
provide administrative services less ex- 
pensively. Recently I voted with the 
School Committee to engage consultants to 
study the administrative staffing and re- 
port before June 30 on their recommenda- 
tions for improving and making it more 
cost-effective. I shall continue to seek 
ways tO minimize operating costs by using 
and maintaining the physical plant more 
economically and efficiently. I am 
supporting the School Committee's article 
On the Town Meeting warrant to appropriate 
up to $5,000 to design a plan to reduce 
energy consumption in the schools. Un- 
needed space should be rented and non- 
school users of the school facilities 
should help pay their share of utilities 
and maintenance. 

3. Under current enrollment trends, 
the simultaneous granting of sabbaticals 
and cutting of teaching staff are con- 
sistent and appropriate. As enrollment 
declines, the School Committee has auth- 
orized cuts in the teaching staff to 
Maintain a student-teacher ratio of 25 
to 1. As staff correspondingly declines 
and fewer new teachers are hired, it is 
increasingly difficult to insure that 
fresh ideas and approaches are represented 
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in the teaching staff. Staff develop- 
ment programs, in-Service workshops and 
continuing education may benefit large 
numbers of teachers in this regard. It 
is the sabbatical program, however, that 
enables limited numbers of teachers to 
achieve in-depth professional growth and 
to make significant contributions to the 
Lincoln Public Schools. I will vote 
against particular sabbaticals, as I did 
this year, if I believe that the pro- 
posals are not sufficiently meritorious. 

4. Good exercise and learning of 
skills, sportsmanship and games are an 
important part of our educational pro- 
gram. Beyond physical education classes 
I would like to have the Youth Comm. 's 
afterschool sports program continue 
through sixth grade and have available 
throughout the year intramural or team 
sports for those who desire them. If it 
is too costly for the schools to pro= f 
vide such a program, then providing it a 
by user fees through the Youth Committee 
would be the next best approach. I 
recently asked the School Committee to 
review the junior high sports program to 
see whether there are ways to improve iit 

5. Until now the school budget has 
included amounts for keeping the school 
buildings open in the evenings for com- 
munity use. I do not believe that the 
school budget should include those amounts, 
Instead, the town budget or user fees should 
cover them. I will vote for the separate 
warrant article this year to appropriate ~ 
the funds to keep school buildings open 
for community use. As a general matter, — 
I think that fees should be charged where © 
appropriate for non-school use of school 
facilities. ! ; 

6. I believe it important for mem- 
bers of the School Committee to be well 
informed, impartial and unstinting in 
their efforts to provide a caring and 
effective educational program at reason- 
able cost. School Committee members 
should be able and willing to ask con- 
structive questions of existing programs © 
and of proposals brought before the , 
School Committee. I believe I have met 
these standards in my first term, and I | 
would like to continue to do so ina 
secona term. 
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WATER COMMISSIONER 


There are three Water Commissioners, 


one elected each year for a three year 
term. They prepare and administer the 
annual budget of the Water Department 
and supervise all purchasing for the 
department. A foreman in the D.P.W. is 
delegated to be responsible for the 
Operation, upkeep and repairs of the 
water system under the direction of 

the commissioners. 

1. What in your background quali- 
fies you for this office? 

2. Do you favor covering the 
pressure reservoir? If so, how should 
it be done, and if not,. what alterna- 
tives do you suggest? 

3. How do you expect that the new 
town engineer will assist the Water 
Department? 

4. Is there any issue relating to 
this office which you would like to 
bring to the attention of the town? 


JOHN KIMBALL 

1. I think being a lawyer and 
having some familiarity with bureau- 
cracy are a help in approaching and 
trying to solve the problems of the 
Lincoln water system. Not being an 
engineer or scientist I know I can't 
solve the problems myself, so it isa 
question of getting the right atten- 
tion to the problems and organizing 
steps towards improvements. I think 
tnat the system is getting a lot of 
good attention and that the excesses 
Srechiorine, etc.,).that. used..to occur 
have decreased in severity and fre- 
quency. Of course, Lincoln residents 
demand, and should be able to obtain, 
better water and service. 

freee bink it is anevitable. that 
the pressure baSin be covered even- 
Peeelvou At this point, werare. still 
conducting studies, principally of the 
organic components of the water there, 
in an attempt to quantify the benefits 
that will result. Whether the bene- 
fits will justify the costs in the 
eyes of the voters will depend on how 
they weight the various factors, in- 


cluding the use of chlorine, the need 


for other improvements to the system 


and the effect of inflation. 

3. Frank Emmons will give the water 
department and the water system the 
day to day oversight it needs and will 
give the water board assistance in 
many ways. This is an esSential posi- 
tion for a board with operational 
responsibilities; Larry Paxton has 
found he does not have the time to do 
all that the water board needs done; 
and Frank is an excellent man for the 
Jobe 

4. I suppose the issue of the day 
is whether and under what terms we 
should sell water to Bedford. We are 
proposing to the town meeting a study 
of the engineering aspects of such a 
sale, of Lincoln's long term supply 
and demand, and of related issues. 
This study will be administered by us 
and paid for largely by Bedford. Only 
on the basis of further information 
can we make a decision on recommend- 
ing a particular proposal. 


BOARD OF HEALTH 


1. What in your background quali- 
fies you for this office? 

2. Do you favor continuation of 
the bus monitor program? 

3. Do you feel that the Board of 
ilealth should develop a sex education 


‘curriculum for the Lincoln schools? 


4. Should the Board of Health regu- 
lations be expanded to prevent place- 
ment Of septic systems on soils that 
percolate too quickly and threaten 
ground water quality? 


JOHN M. O'LOUGHLIN, M.D. 

1. Board certified specialist in 
Internal Medicine and Sub-Specialty 
Board of Allergy and Immunology. 
Trained in Microbiology and Pulmonary 
Disease as well. Eight and a half 
years of active military service fol- 
lowed by service in the active reserves 
where public health and environmental 
problems arise has given invaluable 
experience. Presently on the staff of 
five Boston Hospitals and the faculty 


(O'LOUGHLIN continued) 

of Harvard Medical School. I have 
achieved fellowship in many national 
organizations and published many scien- 
tific articles and hold offices in 
regional and State societies. 

2. I feel that it is an impor- 
tant program and should be continued. 
iiowever, it is important that at the 
end of the year statistics be shown as 
to how many probable accidents or pos- 
Sible fatal injuries have been prevent- 
ed by the program. It is necessary 
also to know how the tax payer feels 
in regard to the continued support of 
this program. Because it is a form of 
preventive medicine, certainly the 
Board of Health can back up this very 
worthwhile project. However, to my 
Knowledge, this type of program in 
other communities is usually under the 
supervision of the School Committee. 

3. It is my feeling that sex edu- 
cation is the responsibility of the 
parents. If and when the school com- 
inittee decides that a certain age 
group should be exposed to this form 
of education, at that time the Board 
of Health can help the School Committee 
attract qualified people to teach this 
very important matter. The qualifi- 
cation and experience of the person 
chosen is critical since this is a very 
delicate subject. Being too liberal 
in this type of curriculum can be a 
disaster. I feel that the Board of 
Health should not, in itself, take the 
responsibility for developing and deli- 
vering this curriculum and I feel very 
strongly that the parents and family 
physician should take an active role 
in this form of education. : ° 

4. The State of Mass. has specific 
regulations regarding the placement of 
septic systems on soil and the Town of 
Lincoln has the means to expand these 
regulations if it is found necessary 
todo so.s TEAL hasehbeaen. found. chac 
certain soils percolate too quickly and 
threaten ground water quality and it 
has been shown to be an environmental 
hazard as well as a health hazard, 
then certainly the regulations could 
be tightened to prevent such a hazard. 
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REGIONAL SCHOOL COMMITTEE 

The Committee consists of six mem- 
bers, two elected each year by the q 
entire regional district. (Lincoln and 
Sudbury.) The Committee appoints the 
Superintendent, determines all general 
school policy and appoints the teach- 
ing staff and all other school per- 
sonel upon the recommendation of the 
Superintendent. The Committee estab- 
lishes the school budget, and may also 
acquire property and incur debt under 
certain specified conditions. 

1. What in your background will be 
helpful in the performance of your 
duties on the regional school committee? 

2. What are your proposals for 
dealing with vandalism and behavioral 
problems in the school? 

3. As school enrollment continues 
to decline what long-range plans would 
you propose to deal with the situation? 

4. Would you favor efforts to i 
change class size or scheduling policy? — 

5. Have the basic requirements of © 
a high school education changed with 
the lowering of the voting age to 
eighteen? If so, are we preparing our — 
students for citizenship? a 

6. Is there any issue related to 
this office on which you would like to © 
comment? 


gg 


RICHARD F. BROOKS % 
1. Town service continuous since 
1962. Lincoln/Sudbury Committee, three 
years. ss 
2. More structure for students who 
demonstrably cannot handle "freedom". : 
Certain and swift punishment for anti- — 
social behaviour. | 
3. Plan to cut staff and curricu- 
lum on predetermined basis. Decide a 
what essentials are and cut inward = 
protecting those essentials. : 
4. Class size is determined by 
contract: We have recently increased 
teaching staff relative to student : 
(present contract) population. Schedul- 
ing seems to be working better with _ 
seven block day and 200 minute class _ 
time minimum. 


ge 
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(BROOKS continued) 

5. Requirements are unchanged. 
Basic geography and concepts of history 
should be stressed to improve our 
citizen product ¢" 

6. The L/S Committee needs to do 
some midterm (five-year) planning. 
There should be a forcing function to 
implement this. The Sudbury and Lincoln 
voters need to get involved in this 
process. It should not be left to 
staff personnel (alone) to accomplish. 


WILLIAM A. KING 

ist IS apracticing attorney for 
twenty-three years, I have benefited 
from the opportunity to listen to con- 
flicting viewpoints, to identify key 
issues and to develop workable com- 
promises in conflicting situations. I 
also believe that my service for ten 
years On the governing board of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club has provided 
for me experience in the management 
and direction of a complex public enter- 
prise. 

Zep ebesupport “the action--taken 
recently by the School to adopt a be- 
havior code designed to deal with such 
abuses as fires, vandalism and personal 
harassment. However, I would not want 
to see emphasis on policing these pro- 
blems escalate to the point where the 
beneficial aspects of the freedom now 
existing at the School are lost or dis- 
placed. The students at the present 
time are working hard on this; I would 
like the opportunity to work with them. 

3. The toughest problem faced with 
respect to declining enrollment is the 
inevitable loss of good teachers and 
programs. I would hope to work with 
administrators and faculty on establish- 
ing criteria that would be used to mini- 
lize the resulting damage to the quality 
of education. 

4. There are many complaints about 
course scheduling; I would like to see 
if we can find some better approaches. 

I have not yet learned enough to express 
any Opinions on class size. 


5. Judging On the basis of courses 
and extracurricular programs andy my 
initial meetings as a candidate, the 


School appears to offer superior train- 
for citizenship. Experience on the 
Committee will certainly help me to be 
better able to answer this question, 
after a few months. 

6. A major issue, which we will 
hear much about, is the disproportionate 
tax burden that falls on the Sudbury 
property owners as a result of the 
School budget. As a result, some Sud- 
bury residents bring great pressure to 
bear to cut the budget further and 
further, while Lincoln taxpayers, being 
only moderately affected, argue that 
such cuts will impair the School's quali- 
ty to the point were they would prefer 
to have their children in private 
schools. A great deal of effort has 
gone into explaining this situation to 
concerned voters, but I feel that we 
need to work very aggressively to find 
a way to correct these inequities. 


CEMETERY COMMISSIONER 

There are three Commissioners, one 
elected each year for a term of three 
years. They are responsible for the 
town's three cemeteries. 

1. What in your background quali- 
fies you for this job? 

2. Is there any issue related to 
this office which you would like to 
bring to the attention of the town? 

3. What is the life expectancy of 
the present cemetery's unused capacity? 


JAMES DE NORMANDIE 

1. I have been a Cemetery Commis- 
sioner for a number of years. 

2. It has been our aim to preserve 
the rural atmosphere of our cemeteries 
and to have them neat and clean but not 
manicured. We give special care to 
Citar Dec c. 

3. With the recent additions 
there should be adequate space for many 
years to come. 


PLANNING BOARD 

The Board has five members, one 
elected each year for a five year term. 
The Board has executive power over land 
subdivision, other functions are advi- 
sory. These include legal responsibi- 
lity for advising the town on proposed 
zoning measures, reporting on proposed 
laying out or, alternation of public 
ways, and making and presenting to the 
town careful studies of the resources, 
possibilities and needs of the town. 

1. What in your background will be 
helpful to you in the performance of 
your duties on the Planning Board? 

2. Would Lincoln benefit from the 
development of light industry in town? 
If so, should a plan be prepared by the 
town boards? 

3. Should Lincoln have a more 
active bike path building program? diye 
so, what suggestions do you have? 

4. Considering the many proposed 
changes affecting Lincoln's roads, do 
you favor a town-wide traffic analysis? 

5. Is there any issue related to 
this office which you would like to bring 
to the attention of the town? 


ROSAMOND DE LORI 

l. My family and I have lived in 
Lincoln for the past eight years. During 
this time I have come to appreciate the 
hard work involved in shaping the town's 
far-sighted land use policy. For five 
years, as a member of the Lincoln League 
of Women Voters' observer corps, I at- 
tended planning board meetings regularly. 
My involvement in land use research dur- 
ing the Neighborhood Lot Program of 1977 
was a transition for me from passive to 
active participation in Lincoln's planning 
process. In an attempt to grapple with 
the long term issues facing the town, the 
Planning Board created the Long Range 
Planning Subcommittee in 1978. As a mem- 
ber and its chairperson for six months, 
I joined with others to delineate land 
use goals and problem areas for the town. 
Finally, the past five months as select- 
men's appointee to the Planning Board 
have been invaluable as on the job train- 
ING It has given me time to become 
more familiar not only with our zoning 
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and rules and regulations, but also with | 
the type and quality of commitment re- 
quired to hold office in Lincoln. 

2. The Long Range Planning Com- 
mittee has just received the final re- 
port it commissioned from Clark Univer- 
sity on the impact of office park 
development in Eastern Mass. Although 
this is some what different from light 
industry, many of the impacts may be 
judged to be the same. The clear bene- 
fit appears to be the use of otherwise 
unproductive land to create tax revenues 
at little cost to the town. The dis- 
advantages of water pollution and storm 
water run-off related flooding, plus 
Significant traffic problems are equallv 
clear. From Clark's initial analysis, 
PERHAPS the Only way such development 
could occur for the good of Lincoln 
would be through the most active par- 
ticipation of all town boards and the 
town meeting to define the size, type 
and location of such development and 
then to scruplously monitor every ' 
phase of the project. Personally, Bo 
I am not convinced that the benefits 
of light industry or office parks out- 
weigh their disadvantages for Lincoln we 
at this time. 

3. In the best of all possible 
worlds, where money was no object, I 
would like to see well maintained road- — 
side paths along all major traffic car- 
rying roads in Lincoln. It seems essen- 
tial that there be paths in the area of 
route 2 in the very near future. With | 
the exception of the route 2 paths and 
that on 126, I would like to see ade- 
quate attention paid to the maintenance © 
of existing paths before embarking on 
any new construction. 

4. I strongly favor a town-wide 
traffic analysis, as well as a regional 
one. In the future we will be asked to ~ 
determine the impact of growth at Han- 
scom Field, not only in Lincoln, but in) 
the surrounding towns. We will un- 9% 


T 


development. Safety Gecneiaan on fostene 
2 and its potential move to a northern © 
corridor are in the planning stages. a 
traffic model would be a vital tool in — 
assessing the impact of these and other 
changes On our rural road network. 


? 
As 
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5. Lincoln is now facing new chal- 
lenges that will shape the future 
Character of the town. Many of them are 
centered in the area north of route 2. 
Possible office park development, steady 
growth at Hanscom Field, especially of 
industry in neighboring towns, and the 
renewed interest in a northern alignment 
for route 2 will necessitate some far- 
reaching decisions On our part. I hope 
that we can meet together as a town to 
become aware of the impact of the various 
avenues Open to us. We all will be 
affected by the land use policies adopted 
to deal with changes in North Lincoln. 


TRUSTEE OF BEMIS FUND 

There are three Trustees, one elected 
each year for a three year term. They 
are responsible for administering the 
Bemis Lecture Fund, which was established 
in 1890 by George F. Bemis with a gift to 
the town of $30,000 "the income of which 
shall be used to provide an annual course 
of public lectures of an instructive and 
elevating character. The Trustees se- 
lect lecture subjects and speakers from 
speakers' bureaus and agencies and sug- 
gestion of townspeople, being careful not 
to duplicate material within the special 


_ province of other town organizations. 


The lectures are presented free of charge 
three times a year. 

1. What in your background qualifies 
you for this office? 

2. Is there any issue related to the 
office which you seek that you would like 
to bring to the attention of the town? 


REBECCA B. CHASE 

1. I believe that in m my background 
I have enjoyed a broad gauged intellec- 
tual exposure. I am a graduate of 
Shady Hill School, Winsor School and 
Smith College A.B.'49 marjoring in Fine 
Arts. I have served on several boards: 
Honolulu Academy of Arts - Ladies Com- 
mitee, Boston Museum of Fine Arts- spe- 
cializing on Future Events, Film review 


at the Boston Public Library for the 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Speakers’ 
aS 


I have served on the Cor- 


poration of the Winsor School. Currently 
i am on the visiting committee for Food 
Services at Harvard. I have campaigned 
actively for my brother-in-law (Sen. 
Charles Mathias, M.D.) on his two 
Congressional runs and for his first 

two Senatorial Campaigns. 

2. The job of Bemis Trustee is a 
low visibility assignment. However, 
time and thought and contacts are neces- 
sary to continue the high standard of 
distinguished lecturers on a relatively 
small budget ($1,750 annual income). 

AS an unopposed incumbent, I will work 
diligently to secure excellent speakers 
in order to enrich future Bemis Lec- 
tures. The new Bemis Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Selectmen has proven to 
be very helpful to the Trustees, by 
assisting with Public Relations and 
acquainting the newcomers with the 
Bemis series. 


LIBRARY TRUSTEE 


1. What in your background quali- 
fies you for this office? 

2. In view of Lincoln's rapidly 
growing library budget do you think it 
is the role of the library to provide 
cultural events such as movies and non- 
kook related talks? 

3. Do you think the question of 
revising the composition of the Library 
Trustees should be brought to Town 
meeting? 

4. Do you view the role of the 
elected trustee as different from the 
rest of the Board? 

5. Is there any issue related to 
this office which you would like to 
bring to the attention of the town? 


ELEANOR FITZGERALD 

1. Serving as library trustee for 
the past eight months has been very 
useful to me for gaining an understand- 
ing of how the library is run, its role 
in the community and the scope of res- 
ponsibility of being trustee. I have 
served on several town committees and 
was eight years on the board of direc- 
tors of the League of Women Voters. 


(FITZGERALD continued) 

Other experience includes teaching 
English and serving as a volunteer at 
Hartwell School. 

2. Yes. Increasingly, more libra- 
ries are expanding the social and cul- 
tural role in the communities they 
serve. In a small town like Lincoln 
with no established social and recrea- 
tion center it seems especially appro- 
priate, as well as cost effective, for 
the library to provide such services. 
Apart from staff time involved, the 
programs offered have little addi- 
tional cost impact on the budget. Most 
films are borrowed free from the Boston 
Public Library, a few are rented. 
Certainly all of the children's pro- 
grams expand horizons, are a preferable 
alternative to television, establish 
positive attitudes towards libraries 
and often result in children heading 
home with an arm load of books. Dwind- 
ling energy supplies which limit our 
mobility, our growing senior population 
in Lincoln, and the fact that programs 
are so well attended are all factors 
that justify continuing such offerings. 

3. Although I personally feel the 
proposed change in governance would be 
more in conformity with the principles 
of democracy than the present arrange- 
ment, Opposition to the change appears 
to be sufficient to prevent its appro- 
val in the courts. The general lack of 
a real ground swell of support in Town 
for this change also contributed to the 
decision not to go forward with bring- 
ing this issue to Town Meeting. 

4. Essentially no. 

5. In the past eight months there 
have been 190 programs at the Library 
with an attendance of 4,147. Of these, 
137 were children's programs with an 
attendance of 2,837. The library has 
very limited space. Our programs some- 
times conflict with other uses of the 
library. Therefore, we are hopeful 
that other space problems in town are 
soon successfully resolved. If pro- 
posted modifications are made to the 
present Town Hall, our librarian esti- 
mates, based on current program 


JE CORDOVA MUSEUM DIRECTOR 
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participation, that the Library could 
account for a program a day at Town Hall 
with a yearly attendance at least equal 
to the population of Lincoln. Such a 
meeting place would also serve other 
groups in town such as the Grange. 


One seat - contested. 

1. What in your background will be 
helpful to you in the performace of your 
duties on the Board of Directors of 
DeCordova? 

2. What do you see as the role of 
the DeCordova in the greater Boston art 
world? 

3. Should the Board of Trustees be 
expanded to include non-Lincoln residents? 
Is there any issue related to this office 
which you would like to bring to the 
attention of the town? 


ELLEN FARAN 

1. I have, over the past twenty- 
five years, been actively involved with 
the Museum at various volunteer levels 
from the lowliest to the exalted Queen 
Elizabeth. I served as chairman of the 
celebrations committee for the twenty- 
fifth anniversary. I have served on the 
Associate Council of the Museum in vari- 
ous capacities for a total of more than 
nine years; involved with various projects 
of fund raising or public relations, ; 
including presentation of Lincoln Enter- 
tains Lincoln and two Lincoln Loves 
Lincoln events. 

2. I believe that the DeCordova 
can and should continue its role of 
bringing to the greater Boston area the 
best possible educational program and 
faculty for all the arts, serve as a dis- 
play facility for new and aspiring 
artists and craftsmen, and also display 
workmanship unique to this area, both 
past and present. 

3. The Museum has three bodies of 
governance at the present time: the 
Trustees; the Corporation; and the Board 
of Directors, with the Business Council 
and the Associate Council as advisory 
and participatory aides to the Directors. 


ee ee 
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(FARAN continued) 
Since eighty percent of the support 
for the Museum comes from outside 
Lincoln, there is a need for outside 
participation in its governing bodies, 
at some level. How and if any or all 
of these bodies can or should be 
changed is very complex, dealing not 
only with legalities, but with the 
assets and liabilities of the Museum, 
its properties both real and intangible. 
The question should be addressed, and 
I hope will be in the very near future. 
4. Like all public institutions, 
the DeCordova Museum faces problems of 
an inflationary economy, a possible 
recession, and a need to conform to 
federal guidelines to remain accredited. 
Combined with a concern for the environ- 
ment and conservation of its natural 
facilities, the Museum must address 
itself to problems of maintenance, not 
only of the physical plant but the 
esthetic qualities inherent in an 
institution of its kind. I believe 
that with imagination it may be possible 
to solve some of these problems for the 
benefit of the Museum itself and for 
the town at large. Problems of trans- 
portion, including parking, access to 
buildings, repairs and maintenance are 
real and must be faced. I, for one, 
would hate to see the last thirty years 
go down the drain, and I would as 
Director do my utmost to keep that from 
happening. A check with anyone who has 
ever had occasion to work with me would 
eontirm that, if nothing’ else,’I° try to 
do the best possible job, and I dedicate 
myself to just that. 


WALTER J. SALMON 


1. As a teacher of business admini- 


stration - with a specialty in marketing- 
I have tried during my eight years on the 


DeCordova Board to be helpful in three 
particular ways. When requested I have 
tried to assist staff members in improv- 
ing the marketing of DeCordova's various 
programs. Secondly, I have worked with 
the staff and other board members to 
improve the administration of the 
DeCordova. Finally, as Treasurer since 


being elected eight years ago, I have 
endeavored to help formulate a budget 
which reflects a balance among program 
needs, staff salary requirements, and 
fiscal prudence. As Treasurer, I have 
also had primary responsibility among 
Board members for monitoring conformance 
with the budget and liason with both our 
bank and outside auditors. 

Being a resident of Lincoln for 
twenty-two years has also helped me in 
my work at the DeCordova. It has en- 
hanced my sensitivity to community con- 
cerns when they have not been entirely 
congruent with DeCordova activities. 

For example, I have supported a summer 
concert program which hopefully, mini- 
mally intrudes on DeCordova's neighbors. 

2. DeCordova's role is to be a 
leader in contemporary art in New England 
to support other art activites unique 
to New England, and to offer a multi- 
faceted program in the fine and perform 
ing arts that includes instruction, ex- 
hibits, performances, and occasional 
festivals primarily for residents of 
Boston's western suburbs. 

3% Yes! DeCordova cannot carry 
out its role and be a museum in which 
Lincoln residents have pride unless it 
also encourages the participation and 
support of residents of other communi- 
ties. For example, the DeCordova's 
endowment and the financial support of 
Lincoln residents cover only about one- 
third of DeCordova's operating expenses. 
Expansion of the Board of Directors is 
a vital aspect of obtaining and sustain- 
ing adequate participation from non- 
Lincoln residents. In order to balance 
properly the interests of the Town and 
the Museum, however, I support a current 
proposal under which at least nine of 
a proposed fifteen member Board would 
be Lincoln residents. 

4. The coming year is likely to 
be highly important to the DeCordova. 

In order to provide a framework for the 
appointment of a new, permanent direc- 
tor, the objectives of the DeCordova 
must be re-examined. Then in conjunc- 
tion with the various Town and other 
groups which have a strong interest in 


(SALMON continued) 

the Museum, the search for a new director 
must be undertaken. In addition, an ap- 
praisal must be made of the DeCordova's 
physical plant to remedy existing defects, 
achieve conformance with new government 
regulations such as those to assure access 
for the handicapped, and determine what, 
if any, physical expansion should be pro- 
posed to Overcome problems such as short- 
ages of storage and gallery space. Last, 
but by no means least, funds will have to 
be secured to implement any renewal or 
expansion program. I believe my experi- 
ence as a director and Treasurer for the 
past eight years would help provide con- 
tinuity in making these important deci- 
sions. 


RECREATION COMMITTEE 

Two seats - two candidates. 

1. What in your background do you 
think will prove helpful in the perfor- 
mance Of your duties on the Recreation 
Committee? 

2. How do you think the closing of 
the schools at 5:00 P.M. will affect the 
Recreation Program? 

3. The sports program at Hartwell 
and Brooks Schools has been slowly decreas- 
ing over the years. Many towns offer 
sports, such as soccer and baseball for 
high school age people. Do you think it 
is time for Lincoln to institute a town 
recreation department with a paid staff 
to meet these needs? 


KENNETH LAURENCE 

1. Since elementary school I have 
been continually engaged in team sports 
and firmly believe in their educational as 
well as their fitness value. I have help- 
ed organize and have led Cub Scout athle- 
tic programs, including outdoor activities 
and gym nights. As my son enters adoles- 
cence, I am increasingly concerned about 
the availability of recreational oppor- 
tunities in our Town. At the present 
stage of my career, I am in a position to 
devote sufficient time to assisting in the 
effort to plan and provide for them. 
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2. As I understand its scope, the 
present Recreational Program would not 
be substantially affected by a closing 
of the schools at 5:00 P.M. However, 
such a decision would be most unfortu- 
nate, in my opinion, because I believe 
it would have an adverse overall impact 
upon many other programs and would cer- 
tainly foreclose imaginative evening 
recreational uses, for adults as well 
as children, which might be developed 
at little or no added expense to the 
school or Town budget. This would be 
particularly distressing at a time when 
energy problems are compelling us to 
become more self-sufficient in our lei- 
sure and recreational pursuits. | 

3. The limited sports program in 
our schools is one of the principal 
factors motivating my interest in be- 
coming involved in Town recreational 
planning. One of its consequences 
seems to have been to make the partici-§ 
pation of Lincoln children in the 
LSRHS athletic programs more difficult. 
Our high schoolers who don't "make the © 
team" or prefer less structured activity 
should be able to find some kind of 4 
team sports program in their Own Town. 
Once again, the energy crisis under- 
scores the need to look to resources 
close to home for recreation. The 
desirability of enhancing the Town 
sports program especially for high- 
school age people, does not automati- 
cally lead to the conclusion that a 
salaried recreational department is 
required to meet those needs. However, 
the tradition of volunteerism which has 
characterized our civic activities is 
not what it once was in these hard- 
pressed times, and the successful iq 
efforts of Julie Pugh as Youth Director 
clearly demonstrate the value of paid 
expertise. I foresee some degree of 
further development of paid staff as 
likely but only as the result of serious 
planning to obtain maximum benefits 
with minimum increased expenditure. As 
usual, the job of ordering priorities © 
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(LAURENCE continued) 

ranking I believe our children's 
growth and development have to be near 
the.top, of the. list. 


CONRAD H. TODD 

1. During the past eight years I 
have been a member of one of the Town's 
Mens tennis teams and a member of the 
Town's Tennis Committee. On two occa- 
sions I have assisted in the running of 
the Town's Fall Tennis Tournament. For 
three years I served as a baseball coach 
for one of the teams of the Lincoln Boys 
and Girls League. 

2. Evening recreation programs 
will no longer exist unless costs to 
keep buildings open can be assumed by 
the Town or individual groups. I sup- 
port the Warrant Article for Town 
Meeting which proposes the Town raise 
money to cover the building costs. 

3. I amin favor of expanding the 
current sports program at Hartwell and 
Brooks Schools. A recreation depart- 
ment and paid staff is an idea that 
should be explored along with any other 
means to provide a broader athletic 
program. 


TREE WARDEN 

1. What in your background quali- 
fies you for this office? 

2. Should the Town do something 
about gypsy moth larva control? If the 
systemic injection method is to be used, 
On what basis will trees be selected for 
treatment? 


RUSSELL BARNES 

1. Four years as Lincoln Tree 
Warden and a lifetime of involvement 
with trees. 

2. The extensive control of gypsy 
moth larva is not at present technically 
possible, nor is attempting control 
environmentally desirable. However, 
management of defoliation on individual 
specimen trees can be achieved and is 
less detrimental to the environment. 
Thus, the Town should not consider at 
this time extensive control of the 
gypsy moth larva population. However, 
intensive management on an individual 


tree basis should be considered. After 
considerable study, it has been con- 
cluded that the best method for the 
Town to ensure protection of individual 
trees 1S-systemicuinjection of a.barnva- 
side. This is not to say that systemic 
injection of a larvaside is the best 
inethod in all cases. Spraying, trap- 
ping, watering and fertilization all 
have merit and should be considered on 
a case by case basis. 

As Tree Warden, I feel it is the 
Town's responsibility to protect the 
visually important public shade trees 
along its roadways. The central point 
is that these public shade trees exist 
in stressed conditions by virtue of 
their proximity to the road. By con- 
trolling defoliation on these trees, 
the chances of subsequent mortality 
will be reduced. If no protection is 
provided, some of the trees will decline 
and eventually die. Others will decline, 
die back some, and continue to live in 
a degraded state. Some will be rela- 
tively unaffected. The point is that: 
mortality is not sudden, nor is it pre- 
dictable. Therefore, any tree which is 
Significant enough so that one does not 
want to take a chance on losing it 
should be protected in some ways. 

The following criteria and methods 
of tree selection should be used. 

(1) Species which are favored food of 
gypsy moth larva; (2) .Trees that are 
prominent in their surroundings; (3) 
Trees that are enjoyed by the Town in 
general; (4) Trees whose loss would 

be aesthetically undesirable; (5) Those 
trees do not necessarily have to be on 
town land but are near enough to the 
road to cast shade upon the road. 

Using the above criteria, the Tree 
Warden will make all the trees which 
he feels should be protected, with the 
marking to be completed by April 18, 
1980. From April 18 until May 2, tags 
will be available on a limited basis 
(3* per household), so that individuals 
may mark trees that the Tree Warden 
may have missed but which meet the 
criteria for selection. This two- 
step approach should insure that all 
important trees are considered for 
protection. 
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(BARNES continued) 

3. I would like to call attention 
to the Warrant article requesting funds 
for a public shade tree inventory. A 
street tree inventory can be used as a 
basis for which a community can formu- 
late a long range management plan for 
their urban trees. The management plan 
should include the following: 

(1) Location of future planting 
sites. Factors to consider: Size of 
the area, drainage, growing conditions, 
obstacles (utilities, buildings, side- 
walks, streets, etc.). 

(2) Selection of proper species 
for future plantings; choosing the 
right tree for a particular site. 
Factors to consider: Size of tree at 
maturity: Hardiness of species in rela- 
tion to growing site: Form of tree at 
maturity; Diversity of tree population; 
Desirable and undesirable characteris- 
tics: susceptibility to disease and 
insect problems; fruit and flower pro- 
duction; fall coloration; aesthetics; 
seed dissemination. 

(3) Maintenance of urban trees. 
Factors to consider: Removals - dan- 
gerous (immediate), Other reasons *by 
priority); New plantings - follow up 
care; Pruning schedule; Spraying and 
other disease and insect control mea- 
sures; Fertilizing; Watering; Inspec- 
tion - unreported breakage, disease 
and insect problems, needs for special 
attention (storm damage, utility clear- 
ance, etc.) Safety. 

The inventory would record (1) 
identity and location of each tree: (2) 
site conditions; (3) species; (4) 
diameter; (5) height; (6) cross spread; 
(7) health; (8) work required; (9) © 
potential planting site; (1) planting 
restrictions. 

A contractor would collect the 
data, process the data and produce a 
finished inventory. The inventory 
system provides for an efficient inven- 
tory process, a routine way of updating 
and all practical data needed for every 
Single tree. 


tory could be used to help solve a pro- 
blem, just imagine what kind of ques- 
tions could be answered in term of the 
gypsy moth problem. 

The inventory will cost in the : 
neighborhood of $6,000, 50% of which ; 
will be reimbursed by State Urban 
Forestry funds. 

I urge you to support this article. ‘ 


If you are wondering how an inven- 


am ve 


HOUSING COMMISSION 


1. What in your background quali- 
fies you for this office? 

2. Is there any issue related to 
the office which you seek that you would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
town? 


WILLIAM B. RUSSELL 

1. I have been actively involved 
in general finance and real estate lend- 
ing for over twenty years and am pre- 
sently managing a real estate invest- 
ment corporation. Other present activi- 
ties directly related to housing in - 
clude the Mass. Mortgage Bankers Assn. 
of which I am president, and I pre- 
sently serve on the Board of the Mass. 
Home Mortgage Finance Agency (MHMFA) . 

2. To attempt to direct the 
efforts of the Lincoln Housing Commis- 
sion to create innovative housing at 
a cost affordable to those the Town 
wishes to serve: the young family, the 
moderate income, and the elderly; and 
yet to not lose sight that the overall 
unit development must be in harmony 
with the Town's ongoing open space and 
land management program in order to 
maintain the quality of the local 
environment. 


L 


ADDITIONAL OFFICE POSITIONS ARE AS 
FOLLOWS : 


COMMISSIONER OF TRUST FUNDS: 
VIRGINIA M. NILES 
BOARD OF ASSESSORS - No candidate. 
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COMMUTERS TO CAMBRIDGE (AND BOSTON) 

Would you like to ditch your car? Would you like to save gas? 
Would you like to save money? Do you believe in public trans- 
portation? We want to see if a number of us can merge our frus- 
trations, needs, and funds to support a bus to Cambridge. Our 
guess is that there are enough who would be interested to put 
together a very pleasant Lincoln-Cambridge commuter service. To 
move ahead, we need more information from you. Please complete 
and tear out this questionnaire and mail it to: 

Nancy and Joe Bower 

B aker Bridge Road 

Lincoln, MA, 01773 


1. Are you interested in subscribing to 5. By what time must you arrive in 
a bus service? Cambridge? 
eS. ss). Hi EMS ee 
Rietat a's is 6.200 SAM tare 
; Se ORAM IS 6 
2. Would you be willing to prepay for Ts OME Gea 
SB months... . 
Sinan LilS.).+.« 6. By what time can you leave Cambridge? 
other (describe).... SOO PM ies 6 
mt SoU PM ener 
3. How much would you be willing to pay A AOREM 
iy BOS 6:30 PM.... 
oui dcte 6 
Stress « 7. %I commute twelve months of the year.... 
3. I commute only between September and 
ta ya Pe iwha aaerry eae 
4, What is your destination in Cambridge? SU ons mpor ante cicom: an 
Porter Square.... 


Not very (as in a school bus).... 
Reasonably ("T" type bus).... 
Very (Greyhound type bus).... 


Harvard Square.... 
Harvard Business School.... 
MIT-Kendall Square #... 


9. Do you have any comments or suggestions? 


i.e lO Ouswal CO ne loowork.on this“project? “YeS.ies.« NO. a. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


PHONE 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR INTEREST 
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MOUNTED EXPLORERS 


A series of horseback rides led by Phyllis 


Swift and Laurie Dewey will explore all the 


areas of Lincoln this spring. 


The first ride will be held on April 7 to 
explore the Mount Misery area and will be 
repeated on April 9. Riders should meet 
ates Ce eAnne sate: 30 ree. 


Other rides are planned as follows: 

April 14 & 16 - inner trails from school 
to Codman, crossing railroad bridge. Meet 
at school parking lot. 

April 21 & 23 - Adams Woods. Meet at 
Adams'. Junior riders on vacation that 
week are invited to the April 21 ride. 
April 28 & 30 - Preston and Harrington 
trails. Meet at Browning Field. 

May 5 & 7 - Explore nearby Weston trails, 
ride led by Barbara Stevens. Meet at her 
house on 126 just over the Wayland line. 


GO IN SEARCH 
OF THE SUN... 


We’ll show you the way. 


Lincoln Travel 


Service 


The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
(617) 259-8168 


May 12 & 14 - Adams Woods again, some 
jumping. Meet at Adams'. 

May 19 & 21 - Stow Town Forest. Trailer 
there with your friends. Meeting place 
to be announced. 

May 26 & 28 - trails by Sandy Pond (not 
all the way round). Meet at De Cordova 
psrking lot. Junior riders invited on 
the 26th (Memorial Day holiday). 


are e cc oe 2 0 0 0 oe 0 8 6 8 6 8 8 OOo Oo Oo Oo OSH EEE OE EEO EEE EH OOF O SOO © opens 


DONALD G. BELL JR. D.M.D. 


is pleased to announce the 
relocation of his Lincoln office 
to: : 
Wayside Square 
801 Main St. Concord, Mass. 
Jct. Rte. 2 and 62 


For the practice of Family Dentistry 


Whatever 


be. 
West Newton. 
Savings Bank 


West Newton/Wayland/Sudbury 
Lincoln/Sherborn 


SALE 


20% off Solid Brass 
Swing-Arm Lamps 


WALL LAMP 
reg. $82 Now $65.60 


DESK/PIANO LAMP = 


— 
reg. $55 Now $44.00 


| FLOOR LAMP 
I reg. $86 Now $68.80 


Floor and Desk modeis available 
in Antique, Satin or Polished Brass 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 walden st concord center 
369-2597 
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SPACED OUT 
by Betty Smith 


Article 14 of the town warrant asks the 
town to consider a move of the town of- 
fices and/or school administrative of- 

fices to Smith or Center School, or to 

some other place. 


Establishing a long-range plan for town 
and school offices is a chess game with 
the Space Committee, the School Com- 
mittee, the Finance Committee, and the 
Selectmen as participants. 


The Selectmen and the Space Committee are 
considering consolidation of all the town 
offices, currently housed in Center School 
and the Town Hall. The School Committee 
has stated that it will request under 
Article 14 that the town appropriate the 
necessary money to have the whole school 
administration moved to Smith School. 
Projected cost: $87,149: 


The Space Committee has engaged Lawrence 
B. Anderson as consultant, and he has pre- 
sented a plan to move all town offices to 
the south wing of Smith School, and to 
move the school administration to the 
west (science) wing of Smith School. His 
proposed plans are available for viewing 
in the Town Hall. 


Alternatives to the space plans are: 1) 
the status quo (with or without an addition 
to Town Hall); 2) move only the School Ad- 
ministration to Smith School and continue 
renting the other wing; 3) move all town 
offices to Center School, which would make 
a space problem for the Day Care Center. 


The town offices are now housed in a total 
of 4400 sq. ft.--3500 at Town Hall and 

900 at Center School. There are 7800 sq. 
ft. of space available in the south wing 
of Smith School. The school department 
has-37716 isqueft a-of ispace<ingCenter 
School. It would have 4,000 sq. ft. in 
the west wing of Smith. 


The cost of required renovations to the 
south wing of Smith would be $209,453; 
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to the west wing, $87,149. Total cost 
of the Anderson proposal is, then, $296,602. 


If town offices should all be moved to 
Smith, the Day Care Center could have 
use of an additional room in Center School, 


which they very much desire. The consul- 
tant who has evaluated the location of 
Smith and Center schools as day-care fa- 
cilities finds that Center School is pre- 
ferable because of its central location 
and the ready access to library and other 
facilities. This report will be released 
by the Selectmen shortly. 


The town must keep in mind that the Day 
Care Center has been offe1ed use of the 
south wing in Smith School. This would 
give them more room and access to the 
school library and the playgrounds; and, 
of course, the school already has a class- 
room setup. Should the Day Care Center 
and the School administrative offices 

move to Smith School, all town offices 
would fit neatly into Center School. 


Should Center School be vacated by town 
offices, it could be rented by non-profit 
organizations with compatible educational 
purposes. The Town Hall would be empty 
if all town offices moved, and it could 
then be used for library and other com- 
munity purposes. Expansion of the pre- 
sent library building might thus be 
avoided. 


The Finance Committee is taking a hard 
look at necessary renovations in Smith 
and Center Schools and the Town Hall, 
including the state-mandated facilities 
for the handicapped in public buildings. 
It could be necessary to put an elevator 
in the Town Hall or Center School to ful- 
fill the new regulations, which go into 
effect next year. Smith School doesn't 
need elevators, but heating is a problem. 
Major repairs to the heating system are 
needed regardless of who uses it. The 
Finance Committee is wondering how many 
meeting places the Town needs. There is 
now Pierce House, and the Town Hall would 
be available if it were emptied of ad- 
ministrative offices. Also, conference 


rooms are recommended in the Smith School 
renovation plans. 


There is another issue in some people's 
minds: can a Town exist without a Town 
Hall? 


MORE ON HOUSE NUMBERS 
To the Editor: 


I would rather have the police know my 
name than my number. 


Support, tor Article. 15! is difflicuitatcco 
counter because it is expressed in terms 
of safety and rescue, especially for 
citizens in the elderly bracket, and this 
concern is clearly superior to the wish 
to cling to our rural individuality 

and the now rare distinction of not be- 
ing a number. 


Still, I cherish this distinction, sand 
I trust the town's emergency personnel 
to know where my house is when I call. 
If I worried about a health problem or 
some hazard likely to make me a candi- 
date for the ambulance at any moment, I 
would make sure to be known in person. 


Trust in the readiness of firemen and 
policemen in Lincoln is partly based 

on my experience, but mostly on standard 
training. 


To cite a parallel, a security guard in 
an interior new to him is expected to 
tour the building, floor plan@in hand, 

and to learn where the different areas 

are so that when a call comes in report- 
ing an emergency in "Al Anderson's office" 
“x "the Technical Research Lab," he can 

go at once to the right place. 


In the same way a police officer or fire- 
man in an exterior new to him takes map 
in hand and tours the landscape, learn- 
ing streets, public buildings, and then 
private ones. Emergency is his business 
and he must know his territory thorough- 
ly. This includes the people in it. 


The variety of houses here is a help and 
they declare their individuality by 


pe 


y 


FREES SS REESE SESS SESS ESS SOS SSS SSeS Ses eS Se sess esses sees 


ip EASTER 


Baskets 
Cards 


Foger- Mache 
EQQ9S 
YZ IOY Bunnies 


aN ord CHICKS 


“Something “Special 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Road Lincoln, MA 
259-0544 @ Mon- Sat 9:30-5:00 


you deserve 
something pretty today 
_..we can help 


concord 
casuals 


113 Thoreau St., Concord ® 369-2818 


(Depot Area) 
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their difference. Of course in an area 
where houses are close together and 
nearly indistinguishable they must have 
some identifying symbol and numbers are 
as good as any and make sense, for in- 
stance, in Farrar Pond Village. For 
that matter, anyone who wants a number 
could presumably have one of his own -- 
one that suits his fancy or one perhaps 
taken from the post office listing. 


He will still have to give directions 

so that people who have never been there 
can find his street and his house. This 

is a problem each of us has solved as long 
ago aS we moved into our present locations. 
We can all rattle off simple directions 

to our own rooftrees. 


I don't need a number to do this. And 
if the UPS man knows all the names and 
all the houses in this town (and two 
others) I believe the police and fire 
departments know and will rescue me 
when I need it. 


Margaret B. Marsh 


Subscribe Now 


Please enter my subscription to 
the Lincoln Review for one year. 
$4.00 for ten issues. 


Lincoln Review, Inc. 

P. O. Box 45 

Lincoln Center, MA. 01773 
Name e e e ° ° es « J ° ° .° ° e° e 
Address . onats Ps a : Pit 
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COMING EVENTS 


Now thru March 31. De Cordova Museum 
exhibit; "Finnish Constructivism." 


Mon. March 17. Town Space Utilization 
discussed, Town Meeting Warrant Art. 14, 
Town Hall, 8 p.m. 


Tues. March 18. Woodworking Class for 
Beginners continues in Old Town Hall, 

9:30 a.m. to noon. Call Elizabeth Cooper, 
862-5846. 


me a Candidates Night, sponsored by the 
League of Women Voters. Brooks School 
AUGLtOriLum. 72430; pe. 


Wed. March 19. After-school film for 
grades 2 up. "Escape to Witch Mountain. 
Lincoln Library, 2:30.to-4.p.m. 


— a oe oe De Cordova Museum, docent tour of 
exhibition. Reservations required. 
Cer is 


----- Great Books Discussion Group: 
Aristotle's Politics. Lincoln Library, 
2250) P.nV. 


Lincoln Beauty Salon 


Lewis St. Lincoln 259-8361 


Se Rick Ingrasci, director of Inter- 
face in Newton, speaks on "Holistic 
Approach to Health." Stearns Room at 
White Church, 8 p.m. 


Thur. March 20. Council on Aging bus 
trip to Flower Show. Details from 
Margaret Kirkpatrick, 259-8258 


----- Warrant Discussion, Town Hall, 

Sp ata wales Lvotessional traffic srudy, 
Article 16; Pond at Codman, Article 21; 
Cover for landfill, Article 22; Inven- 
tory of town trees, Article 23. 


Fri. March 21. Free concert, Robert 
Stallman, flute, Susan Allen, harp. 
Wayland High School Little Theatre, 
S p.m. 


Mon. March 24. 
Meeting. 


LWV Town Meeting Action 
Pierce House, 7:30 p.m. 


Tues. March 25. "Death and Dying: 
Psychological Management of the Dying 
Patient." Emerson Hospital panel dis- 
cussion, First Parish Church in Concord, 
LO@1 2. a aig 


A. H.* TETREAUET, “INC: A Realtor 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
Donna G. Burt 
and 
Marilyn O'Rourke 
have joined our staff 
Jane Butler 
John W. Carman 
Alfred Maqaletta 
Paula C. Maloney Ralph Verrill 


Isabelle Norsek William Zirkel 
Arthur H. Tetreault, President 


Gail Salvini 
Gene Smith 
Claire Tetreault 


LSRHS Incoming Freshmen 
25D ene 


Wed. March 26. 
Night. Auditorium. 


Fri. March 28. Civic Orchestra and 
Chorus. Jim Ross, French horn. 
Brooks Auditorium, 8 p.m. 


----- Friday Morning Book Group: THE 
MASTERS by C. P. Snow. Lincoln Library, 
ease. Mh. 


Sat. March 29. TOWN MEETING. 


Mon. March 31. TOWN ELECTIONS. 


Easter Services 
First Parish 
Good Friday, April 4 - Ecumenical service 
at St. Anne's, 8 p.m. 
Faster, April 6 - Sunrise at Flint's field 
with Junior & Senior Pilgrim Fellowship, 
led by Mark Cushing & Bruce Stanley. 
Family service with Jr. & Sr. choirs, 
conducted by Gail Ransom, 9 a.m. 
Worship service, Reverend Bill 
Gregory, ll a.m. 


St. Anne's Episcopal Church 
Maundy Thursday, April 3 - Holy Eucharist 


and Tenebrae 


At The Depot 
SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 


KS) Lois M. Alexander and Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 


G} 259-9104 


LINCOLN 


6 AND OTHER WEST OF BOSTON TOWNS 
1G) © 
5 Barbara TIL O'brien 


REALTOR 
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Good Friday, April 4 - Ecumenical service 
atc ells 

Holy Saturday - Evening service to be 
announced. 

Easter, April 6 — Choral Eucharist at 8 
and sLOCa mM. 


Sun. April 6 (Easter). De Cordova Museum 
new exhibition opens: "Corita at the De 
Cordova." Will continue through May 25. 
Retrospective of the work of Corita de 
Kent. . ce bee 


Wed. April 2. "Beyond Sugar and Spice," 
discussion of the issues with the co- 
authors of the best-selling book, Rosalind 
Barnett and Grace Baruch. Lincoln Library, 
Doth. ths 


Wed. April 9. Wednesday Morning at the 
Library. MAKING BOOKS by Michael McCurdy. 
10° a.m. 


Thur. April 10. Library movie: "Salt of 


the Earth." Tarbell Room, 8 p.m. 


Thur. April 17. Annual Ecumenical ladies' 
Luncheon, with a slide talk "The Good Old 
Days...Or Were They?" Stone Church, 12 noon. 


5)) 


€ 


COMTMAL 


259-9152 


DISD SI DIDI Ni Dj DIDID) 
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BBnUg 


Fri. April 18. Book Group, IN PURSUIT OF 
THE ENGLISH by Doris Lessing, ANGLO- 
SAXON ATTITUDES by Angus Wilson. Lincoln 
LavGary, 1.024550 +10. 


CUISINE 
CORNER 


S- — 


Mon. April: 21l)— Apri) 25.7 SpringevVacation. 


Tues. April 22. Library movie: "Silent 
RUNNING e 7 eps i. 


Wed. April 23-27. "The Real Inspector 
Hound," by Tom Stoppard. Brandeis 
University Laurie Theater. Apr. 23-26 


— i * 
atvorpsome, Apr.'2 /*actl ye p.em. (sold out Le 
April 26). snes 

| 
Thur. April 24, Library movie: "Fantas- SOUP S ON 


Set of 4 handied bowls 


with lids $1 500 set 


Great for French Onion Soup. Free soup 
recipe book included. 


tic: Voyage.) 7. pem. 


Wed. April 30. Great Books Discussion 
Group: WEALTH OF NATIONS by Adam Smith. 
Library of =30rp.me 


Butter orSauce Warmer Setof4 $11.00 see 
Au Gratin Dishes, 8%" Setof4 $11.00 set 


All microwave safe. 
----- "You Never Can Tell" by Shaw play- 
ing to May 8. Brandeis University Spin- 4 
gold Theater. For reservations 894-4343. AY 
The China, Glass and Gift Store Est. 1860 


9 Walden Street, CONCORD e 369-3692 


. 
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1 959-8034 259-9794 
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: DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


ee eee 


LINCOLN,MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD —_ LINCOLN, MASS. 


Gen meenereseeesesseseuseusssuesesasad 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


LITTLETON * ACTON * LINCOLN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


\ / ¥ all we do, ? is just for YOU! Ne 5 
SERVICE] SAVINGS | SATISFACTION i 


GROTON,MASS. 448-5900 


LINCOLN 


LINCOLN’S VERY BEST 


# 


we 
Le 


Sf 


CMMLS EXCLUSIVE 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


Bb , ~ 1. 
Mp, y WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 369-8750 


Winter Vacation 


:S 
* 
*PHARMACY ° 


RICHARD E. SAMSON 
JAMES X. SAUNDERS 


CARMIN J. SPIRO 


In the Bahamas 


HOURS 
MOWect hic) / 30. a.m. to,o tame 


Pd Gay Ode ie LO ee iit 


SU uo a Mee lOmie One 


LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 


[259-9484 | 


¥ 
% 
¥ 
% 
¥% 
% 
¥ 
: 
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NEW LINCOLN CONDOMINIUMS 


; [ ide : hs <a 
secnticge 

24 Town House 

Condominiums 


Apples are for real. Our pick of the season is this Central Lincoln Location 


luscious apple print dress in glorious spring 

colors. With buttons down the front and a sash at Prices From $110,000 
the waist our scoop neck sundress is shaped in a 

cool blend of polyester and cotton. Sizes 4-14, 

Pink/green, red/navy from the cruise rooms at the Exclusive Agents: 


Village Belle. Pearmain Associates, INC 
Lincoln, Ma 01773 


Sh © Village i 259-8644 


Acton 263-9717 


NN ONIN NONE I SSS SSA SS SSS SSS SSCS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSTSTSSSTTS SSS eee eeee8 


The Cobbler 6& Cordwainer 


Pe Re eS 


a 


Shoe & Boot Repairs 


lewis street 
lincoln, mass. 


NearLincoln Sta. 


259-0945 
prop. David Ulan 


: 
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LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 
PAO BOxa4 > 
Lincoln Center 


Mass. 01773 
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WE BRING PEOPLE HOME 
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RELOCATING ? 


Coast-Coast 
Gallery Gets Results! 


Winter St. Lincoln, Mass. 01773 
259-8553 
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Gallery Of Homes 


37 Thoreau St Concora, Mass. 01742 
(617) 369-6175 
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OIL SPILL....... LOCAL 


By Alexandra Dane 


As a disaster, it didn't take up space in the Boston Globe, 
but the Concord Journal gave it a hundred words and a picture 
one week later. Lincoln didn't need to be told that the March 
2lst oil spill of between 500 and 2000 gallons into the marsh- 
land on the north side of Route 126 was a source of concern. 
The spill was reported to the police immediately, State and 
Federal officials were called, the Selectmen and Conservation 
Commission were informed, an oil spill cleanup firm was hired, 


and Ernie Johnson got his truck stuck checking the affected 
water courses. 


By April 16th, all there was to see was a big white truck la- 
belled "Jet-Line Services" parked over the culvert by Old Sud- 
bury Road, hard up against the guard wires, flashing its hazard 
lights at Toyotas and Pintos sprinting between St. Anne's and 
Baker Bridge. A number of men in white plastic coveralls 
peered defensively over the hood of the truck as we puttered 
past; we pulled over, curious about progress. 


Stephen was in charge of that day's operation, a black-bearded 
man in his late twenties, overseeing the removal of a straw 
plug in the culvert by his team of three youths. They made it 
look as if this were a high school senior honors project. It 
was cold, with a rainstorm obvious over Concord, heading our 
way. One of the boys glanced up and bent over to probe for 
the plug a bit harder. 


VOLUME III NUMBER 10 35 CENTS APRIL 1980 
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Spill (cont. ) 


“How's it going?" we asked. Stephen told 
us the work was 95% complete. For the 
next month Jet-Line Services would be 
back periodically to change the absorbent 
cotton batting in the booms and to check 
the water along the affected courses. It 
was under control. 


"Fill us in," we urged. We would spend 
a lot of time being filled in by various 
people. 

Mark Fagan from Weston, driving past 
Knowles Oil Co. Friday night, March 21st, 
at 8:45, driving slowly in the pelting 
rain, saw oil on the ground and reported 
it to the Lincoln police. Car 83 swung 
in to find Joseph Lowder with his assis- 
tant finishing delivery of his second 

0il load that day, 9000 gallons of heat- 
ing fuel, non-flammable. An accident, 
Joe Lowder explained. He called Mr. 
Knowles, left a message with the answer- 
ing service. It was a slight oil spill. 
Everything was under control. He had 
slipped, the heavy rains complicating 

his transfer tasks, and had gone into the 
garage to change. His assistant had gone 
with him. While they were inside, the 
underground tank had overflowed. Lowder, 
an independent trucker, had delivered 
fuel regularly to Knowles Oil Co. this 
winter, filling the three Knowles tanks. 
One tank holds 12,500 gals and two 
slightly smaller tanks hold 10,000 gals 
each. A valve shunts oil from one tank 
to the other, so the operator can put 
more than 12,500 gals in the big tank 

so long as he opens the valves to let the 
oil flow to the other two. Joe Lowder 
had made his first delivery that after- 
noon, 9000 gals, running the hose into 
the 12,500 gal tank. It was an accident, 
at 8:30 at night, in the downpour. 


At». 9:15 pmo, Cary 83 cabledytorysand 

from the Lincoln Highway Department, as 
the oil had flowed onto Route 126. Car 
83 also noted that the rains were driv- 
ing the oil into the wetlands beside 
Knowles, swamps saturated by the precipi- 
tation. The police notified Dick Carroll 
of the Highway Department, Bruce Sandy 
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Spill (cont.) 


of the Massachusetts Environmental Water 
Pollution Control, and Kevin McGonagle 

of the Federal Environmental Water Pollu- 
tion Control. Paul Anderson of the State 
Department returned the call immediately 
for a report. The report indicated to 
him that the spill was minor. Everyone 
had reacted promptly, and by 9:30 p.m. 
the procedures had been initiated to res- 
pond to the problem. 


Monday morning seemed routine to Knowles 
Oil Co. The answering service had re- 
layed the message from Joseph Lowder that 
Seslight oi] spill had occurred, but 
everything was under control. The park- 
ing lot and fueling area looked free of 
Sat. Delivery trucks filled up at the 
underground tanks and started out on 
their deliveries. Paul Anderson and 
other people arrived at mid-morning, and 
the problem was then correctly assessed; 
the oil spill was not confined to a few 
gallons over the road--a fairly substan- 
tial amount, statistically 2000 gallons 
(Paul Anderson thought 3000 gallons), had 
been washed into the wetlands by the 3% 
inches of rain Friday night. Mr. Knowles 
was advised of the required procedures 
and immediately called one of six state 
licensed pollution control firms, Jet- 
Line Services, Inc., of Stoughton. 


By 4:30 that Monday afternoon, the Select- 
men were anxious, and Larry Paxton, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Town of Lincoln, had 
called Ernie Johnson with a request to 
investigate. Ernie called Knowles, noted 
the principal facts, was assured that Jet- 
Line Services was working and would con- 
tinue work until the oil had been con- 
tained, and reported back. State inspec- 
tors had investigated and Knowles Oil Co. 
had hired a cleanup contractor who was 

on the job. 

Tuesday morning, March 25th, at 9:00 a.m., 
Ernie was at Knowles, interviewing Johnny 
and his service manager, Robert Newton. 

He then drove and walked the route of the 
oil as it seeped and dribbled from the 
swamps beside Route 126, down the streams 
behind St. Anne's, into the Mount Misery 
ponds, the wetlands and ponds in the con- 
servation area beside Route 117. Jet- 
Line had strung their rubber booms to cut 
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off the light oil floating on the sur- 
face, and had plugged the culverts with 
straw. More booms of cotton absorbent 
batting were being floated to skim the 

oil off the larger bodies of standing 
water. Suction pumps were being placed. 
In the absence of more rain, the banks 

of the streams would be hosed to wash 

off any oil residue. Jet-Line ws hope- 
ful that no substantial amount of oil 
would reach Farrar Pond, and Jet-Line 
would take periodic water quality samples, 
not only of Farrar Pond, the Mount Misery 
waters, and the swamp beside Knowles, but 
also of the ground water in the immediate 
area. Ernie Johnson then spent a consi- 
derable amount of time getting his vehicle 
back on the road; the heavy rains had com- 
plicated matters in numerous ways. 


The Conservation Commission was also con- 
cerned, and one of its members called a 
hydrogeologist. The report was that se- 
veral circumstances had probably pre- 
vented worse damage. Fuel oil is less 
harmful, hydrogeologically speaking, than 
gasoline. The ground water aquifers were 
already overflowing before Friday night. 
There are no major wells in the area. 
Therefore, there was relatively little 
danger of any ground water contamination, 
nor was there danger to the twelve houses 
with wells close to the affected wet- 
lands. The State Pollution Control was 
prepared to make water tests if necessary. 


Another Jet-Line Services truck pulled 

up beside us as we stood over the culvert, 
talking to Stephen, watching the workers 
in their laboratory outfits wading in the 
water. Five more employees got out with 
more cotton booms which they had washed 
out and prepared to place in the swamp 
again. A few raindrops fell. Time to 
finish Up. 


"What's the cost of all this?" we asked. 
Stephen didn't want to get involved with 
that one. Instead, he volunteered infor- 
mation about Jet-Line, employer of over 
100 full time, about 100 part time per- 
sonnel, employed for cleanups from Maine 
to Perth Amboy, New Jersey, in business 
since 1971, the biggest and, of course, 
some said, the best. Jet-Line handles 
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hundreds of similar pollution cleanups a 
year. They consider this spill to be a 
major one. No one really wants to get 
involved in estimating the cost of the 
cleanup. Ernie Johnson thinks it is over 
$100,000 and could go to $200,000. There 
is likelihood of more than one lawsuit, 
which pushes the ultimate cost Strib 
higher. 
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NO HAZARDOUS WASTES NEED APPLY 
by Lucile McMahon 


As a result of legislation passed last 
fall, a special commission including mem- 
bers of both houses, the administration, 
and representatives of the public is 
studying the problem of locating sites 
for the legal disposal of hazardous 
wastes. An advisory committee, of which 
Deborah Howard of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society is a member, is looking into 
alternatives to dumping this waste at all. 


The problem in a nutshell is that no mu- 
nicipality wants to have hazardous wastes 
disposed of within its borders or nearby. 
Nor will it tolerate the state's over- 
riding of its own ordinances in this res- 
pect, as has been proposed, even if the 
state assumes all financial and legal 
responsibility for any consequences. In 
the absence of legal disposal sites, il- 
legal dumping is rampant. Massachusetts's 
problem has been exacerbated recently by 
New Jersey's clamping down on illegal dis- 
posal there, which has sent its hazardous 
wastes surreptitiously to other states 
including ours. 


Alternatives to dumping include in some 
cases recycling. A large part of en- 
vironmentally harmful waste is oil, which 
could be recycled and used as fuel. Che- 
mical conversion of other wastes is a 
very complex matter, and, if even the- 
oretically possible, is bound to be ex- 
pensive. Who is to pay? Radioactive 
waste of course is the all-out stumper. 


Is it possible to demand that every cre— 
ator of hazardous wastes be compelled by 
law--nationally--to render that waste 
non-hazardous before disposing of it? 
That industrial processes be licensed 
with respect to the safety of the throw- 
away products? 


Even if this utopian dream is someday 
realized, we still have to cope with the 
stuff that is already with us and that 
which is being generated. It is to be 
hoped that both realistic and imaginative 
viewpoints be brought to bear on the pro- 
blem. We shall be looking forward to the 
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Hazardous Waste (cont.) 


conclusions of the commission and its ad- 
visory committee, which will be made 
public this summer. 


WE CAN COUNT ON IT 
by Ruth Hapgood 


We can count on the bad news, Never mind 
the length of the vacation, the headlines 
are the same when we get back, 


But there are good things to count on too, 
just outside our doors and peeping in the 
windows. When the snow melts and patches 
of bare ground appear, we don't have to 
rely on our planted spring bulbs for as- 


surance that summer is ceming. Moss shows 


vivid green in the swamps, and soon the 
purple-mottled hoods of the skunk cabbage 
begin to gleam. The tiny flowers of the 
Sspicebush will scent our fingers in the 
woods, and, like gleams of sunlight on 
the forest floor we find the spring 
beauties, hepaticas, bloodroot, even (the 
secret whisper runs) well-hidden trailing 
arbutus deliciously scented at the edge 
of the snow. 


The familiar flowers embroider the fami- 
liar haunts, hastening to bloom and set 
seed before the forest canopy claims all 
the sun. The drooping yellow-green bell- 
wort, the brilliant white mayapple, 
trillium white or purple, columbine if 
you know where to look. In the swamps, 
the sun-blaze of marsh marigold, and in 
the fields the tiny Quaker ladies, and, 
perhaps, if you are lucky, wild straw- 
berries. 


As if to mark a calendar, the green shoots 


of the Canada or Massachusetts mayflower 
have come up through the pine needles 

and forest litter to bloom today. Every- 
where you let your eye rest long enough 
is a different kind of violet. And last 
year's promise of paired velvet leaves 
under the pines are this year's lady 
slippers. Some people even know where 

to look for the rare yellow, or white, 
though the pink ones are magic enough, 


Along our green roadsides we could have 

a wildflower tapestry, like some exotic 
places we hear tell of--Devonshire, or 
Prince Edward Island. Year after year 
the cranesbill brightens the corner of 
Page Road with its burst of lavendar, and 
chicory blooms on the new banking of Bed- 
ford Road. But we tend to let poison ivy 
eradication and brush control rule our 
roadsides. Perhaps the Village Improve- 
ment Committee could enlarge its scope 
and think of flowers too. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE 
CONCORD ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
by Alexandra Dane 


It is the fifteenth of April, and I am 
repulsing the British. Caroline, my 
English god-daughter of lank proportions 
and aggressive enthusiasm has been bille- 
ted upon me by a dear friend, expatriated 
from the combat of New England life. The 
solemn cherub in long white Christening 
frock has become a decisive Amazon with 

a face like a waterlily floating in a 
summer stream of dark red hair. 


"Interested in American art, I should 

say I am," Caroline told me. "My spe- 
clialty, actually. Jim ton Christie 
starting midsummer. Sulgrave Manor is 

in my backyard, so to speak. That's how 
I became interested in your antiques. 

I've looked forward to coming for so long; 
seeing things in their original setting 
is very important, isn't it?" She eyed 
my battered artifacts. 


"I expect you'll be off to the Museum of 
Fine Arts every day," I negotiated. 


"Not I," she said cheerfully. "Your Mu- 
seum of the Concord Antiquarian Society 
is what I've really come for. Can we go 
now? I want to get started. Do we walk?" 


"I walk to the DeCordova here in Lincoln," 
I said. "Wouldn't you like to go there, 

a change of pace, very good for one. It's 
four miles to Concord." 


"We bike then," said the child briskly, 
rising on her long strong legs. "Are the 
bikes in the garage?" 


Museum (cont.) 


I was not prepared for active rebellion 
yet. We biked into Concord, crossing 
Route 2 on Bedford Road, and travelling 
along the North Great Road, 


"It looks a small building," Caroline 
Said as we stashed our bikes against the 
stone wall bordering the road. "And what 
are you constructing behind it, a barn? 

I should think you would need more space. 
You have some very complete collections. 
Everyone knows about your early American 
mirrors." 

"Do they?" 


“Onvevyes, 1. think that's right. It's 
certainly in a very accessible location, 
isn't it?" She reconnoitered under an 
apple tree. 


"Unprotected, I murmured. 


"This was the Emerson family orchard, 
wasnt it?" 


"Was it?" 


EOhayes,;olethink.thatis right. The brick 
neo-Georgian building was built in 1930; 
before that the collection of Little 
Davis's was in the Reuben Brown house. 
Which is the Reuben Brown house?" 


"T'l]1 try to show you another time." 


Now that I'm here, I do 
want to see it all. Everything helps, 
you know, in the antiques field." We ad- 
vanced upon the door, which surrendered 
at Ourseirst.«peel,of the bell. 


"Why not later? 


"Members of the Concord Antiquarian So- 
ciety are allowed two guests," the hos- 
tess reminded me. 


Pon lawish to pay,” Issaid. I had.al™ 
lowed my membership to lapse last year, 
but didn't want Caroline to realise what 
a rustic I was. 


"You join the tour in progress," the woma 
smiled approvingly at my bright-eyed com- 
panion. "You end up seeing everything, 

but you may have to see some rooms out of 


chronological order." 
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But we happened to arrive as the tour 
had reached the oldest exhibit, the 1685 
frame house which originally stood in 
Ipswich, 


"This house was moved here in 1939, gift 
of Russell Kettell of Concord," the guide 
began. 


“Pine Furniture of New England," inter- 
posed my god-daughter ruthlessly. "And 
is this the Stone family press cupboard? 


IthsenGtwaaconcordsprece .. 1Seite. 


"lexington, © 


beaming. 


corroborated the guide, 


"One of Cummings Davis's original pur- 
chases?" 


"Durchase; barterson gibt," asad the 
guide. "The man was quite an eccentric, 
you see. Perhaps he thought he was one 
of his Concord ancestors when he dressed 
up in colonial costume and showed people 
his collection. Being poor, he often 
did odd jobs for a piece he wanted. But 
the result was that all of his acquisi- 
tions have a local history, and some of 
them, like the Stone press cupboard, are 
perfectly documented. 


"So you know exactly when bits and pieces 
were added, and can date and place other 
furniture by it," Caroline proclaimed. 


"Quite right," approved the guide. "It's 
nice to have someone in the field to show 
around. We have a number of scholars who 
come out to use the collections; that's 
one of the reasons we need the new sup- 
port facility so much. We also enjoy 
showing the rooms to tourists," she said 
to me soothingly. I hoped Caroline hadn't 
heard. 


We continued on the tour, into the second 
17th century room with its wide fireplace 
and carved chest from the Hunt family. 
Caroline and the guide traded information 
briskly, past the collection of weather- 
vanes and shop signs and the pretty little 
pine-ceiled room with its sanded floor 

and treen ware on the table, until at the 
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Museum (cont. ) 


relic room, my god-child ran out of in- 
formation, and I could tell her about 
young Abner Hosmer, one of the two Minute- 
men killed at the North Bridge, whose 
powder horn flask was displayed in the 
glass case. Only momentarily triumphant, 
I lost my advantage in the green room, 
where the gate-leyged table, owned by 

the Simon Willard family, allowed Caro- 
line to deploy her knowledge of American 
clocks, and she remained in charge of 

the field all the way through the Chip- 
pendale room, with its beautiful tall 
clock by Nathaniel Mullikin of Lexington. 
There I left the young veteran, bivou- 
acked beside a Harvard senior, discussing 


Joseph Hosmer, joiner, whose cherry slant- 
topped desk shone along one wall of the 
room. Upstairs, the children's room with 
its dolls and samplers, and the tiny room 
holding Henry David Thoreau's belongings 
gave me untrammelled satisfaction. I came 
back downstairs to find Caroline and the 


Harvard senior in peaceful negotiation, 
preparing a joint campaign here at the 
museum for that very afternoon. 


I thanked my generous-hearted guide, who 
had led me so skillfully through the bar- 
rage of antiques and history, bid Caroline 
a hearty farewell for the day, and sur- 
reptitiously rejoined the Antiguarian 
Society in the gift shop. 


fdust am tame “for “the “spring “tour "to 
Winterthur," the woman in charge told me. 
As I retrieved my bicycle beside the 
stone wall, a happy vision of Caroline 
in the field further south beguiled me. 
By the time she returned, I could be 
knowledgeable about Mullikin's clocks, 
Hosmer's desks, or even needlework pat- 
terns of the eighteenth century. Emer- 
son's house winked at me across the road. 
I might stop in there before going home, 
to see more, to catch the flavor of 
Concord. The point was not to repulse 
the British; it was to know what was so 
worth fighting for. 


Picture yourself ina 
faraway Place, then 
give us a call. We'll 
help you choose the 
location, make the 
booking and even re: 
mind you to pack your 
camera! 


LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Lincoln Road @ Lincoln, Massachusetts 
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ARPET 
SALE 


SAVE 10% To 30% 


on The Names You Can Trust... 


BURLINGTON HOUSE * MONTICELLO 
SCHUMACHER ¢ GREEFF 


SAVE $2 to $5/sq. yd. on the carpet 
you have been dreaming of. 


Large selection of styles, textures and 
colors to choose from. 


Area rugs. Wall-to- wall. 
Guaranteed Installation. 


.- ° Fine Wallcoverings 
elec * Custom Draperies 
ae ¢ Custom Paints 
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NORTH LINCOLN Chestnut Hill, who expects to start char- 


Noise, ring roads, the dump, Route 2-- tering the Cosmopolitan Airlines flights 
North Lincoln's problems are reaching an between Hanscom and Newark on May 12. 
acute stage. Here's who to button-hole. 

On Moving Route 2--the selectmen. Spaulding and Slye--would-be developers 
On upgrading safety on Route 2--the of Venier land on Route 2. 

selectmen. Ara Gechijian--considering development 
On finding us an alternative to the dump-- on Brooks Road 


Henry Rugo. 

On VoTech's new driveway and other prob- 
lems--schoolboard member Ruth Wales. 
Lincoln member of the Airport Advisory 
Committee--John Haggerty 

President of the North Lincoln Associa- and the state DPW and other bodies who 
tion--Mary Menino are concerned with roads leading to the 
base and industrial developments 


to say nothing of the Concord Planning 
Board and town fathers, on the industrial 
development zone on their part of Virgi- 
nia Road nearest the airbase 


Charles Caruso of Newton, vp of Great 
American Commuter Services, Inc., of and the Air Force and Massport. 
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DOWN WITH 
NO DEPOSIT, NO RETURN! 
by Lucile McMahon 


Saturday, May 3: Clean-up Day. Mobilized 
by the Lincoln Garden Club, townspeople 
take to the streets with plastic bags and 
carry tons of roadside litter to Depart- 
ment of Public Works trucks parked at the 
Mall and Old Town Hall. 


Sunday, May 4: Bottles and cans begin to 
accumulate on the roadsides again. 


Our frustration can be channeled into re- 
newed efforts to get a Bottle Bill passed 
and signed into law. In 1980 this is a 
real possibility. 


A coalition of the League of Women Voters, 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society, the 
Massachusetts Public Interest Group, and 
Friends of the Earth, with support from 
other organizations, has activated the 
Committee for a Massachusetts Bottle Bill. 


"Five years ago," it points out, "we were 
neither sufficiently strong nor organized 
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Barbara Vl. O'Brien 


REALTOR 


At The Depot 
SOUTH LINCOLN, MASS. 


Lois M. Alexander and Stanley M. Alexander, 899-6034 


to even pry a Bottle Bill out of committee 
onto the floor of the House for a vote. 
Four years ago we came within eight- 
tenths of one per cent of winning a state- 
wide referendum. Two years ago the bill 
won approval in the House only to fall 

in a tie vote inthe Senate. Last August 
we not only won such a floor vote but did 
so by a comfortable margin. Today the 
only remaining obstacle to a Massachu- 
setts Bottle Bill is Governor King's 
opposition. With your continuing assis- 
tance and financial support we will sur- 
mount this obstacle as we have all others." 


This year's bill, H-4490, is a composite 
of four bills, one of which was filed by 
Lincoln's Representative Ann Gannett. 
Eleven out of seventeen members of the 
Energy Committee approved it and reported 
it favorably to the floor of the House. 
Lincoln's Senator Carol Amick is strongly 
in favor of the measure, so that as far 
as the legislature is concerned we in 
Lincoln have only to assure Representa- 
tive Gannett and Senator Amick that we 
stand behind them. 
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Now you can rent, buy or have your bicycle 
repaired at North Country Outfitters 


Quality packs for 
the touring 
enthusiast. 
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DAWES CYCLES 
North Couniry Oulffitters 


32 Main St. 
Concord 369-4186 
“The Bicycle Touring People” 
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Bottle Bill (cont. ) 


However, it is not too soon to begin 
letting Governor King know how important 
the bill is to us, preferably on business 
letterhead. 


Since this is election year, all signs 
point to a short legislative session. By 
the time the bill is on Governor King's 
desk, it should have become apparent that 
the "Litter Corps" financed by the bot- 
tling and beverage industry is a public 
relations gimick that will pay high sa- 
laries to some, low salaries to hundreds 
of patronage appointments, and do vir-- 
tually nothing about litter, let alone 
solid waste, energy, permanent jobs, or 
consumer prices. Says the Committee, "A 
few hundred kids in nice T-shirts picking 
up roadside litter for two months of the 
year is not the answer," 


Seven states, three of which border 


Massachusetts, have Bottle Laws in effect. 


The first test in an industrial state, 
Miehigan;, “LS_-OLty to a, strong ystant. 


The Massachusetts bill encourages inde- 
pendent collection centers which would 
receive a small profit for handling the 
empties. This would address the one pro- 
blem I observed in Maine, the incon- 
venience to small retailers of handling 
and storing the returns. In spite of 
this, a well-financed referendum to re- 
peal the Maine law was soundly defeated 
last year. 


Landscaping Construction 
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| Planning Contracting 


N.F. BRISSON CO. 


Besides writing to Governor King on your 
most impressive letterhead, stressing 
the economic benefits of a Bottle Law, 
another affirmative action would be to 
send a check to the Committee for a 
Massachusetts Bottle Bill, 120 Boylston 
Street, Room 429, Boston, MA 02116. 
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HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


GROTON, MASS. 448-5900 


UPDATE ON SPACE 
by Betty Smith 


The focal point of the May Town meeting 
will be a consolidation plan for town of- 
fices. In March the Town voted to move 
the school offices to a wing of the Smith 
School. The question now is what to do 
about town offices. There are three op- 
tions: the status quo (offices divided 
between Town Hall and Center School) or 


offices united in either a wing of Smith 
School or in the Center School building. 


The Space Committee has not met since 

the March Town Meeting. The Finance 
Committee is still studying both Smith 
and Center locations for town offices. 
They are looking at the costs involved 
particularly in the installation of 
handicap facilities. The placing of an 
elevator in Center School is a major is- 
sue. A variance to the State's handicap 
law might possibly be secured. The 
Finance Committee is also aware that, if 
funds are appropriated by bonding, a 2/3 
majority vote is required for the new 
town offices. If funds are appropriated 
by taxation, a majority vote only is ne- 
cessary. One member of the Finance Com- 
mittee said that she felt bonding was ob- 
ligatory for the Town as the use was for 
the future so why should only next year's 
tax payers feel the impact. 


The Selectmen are united in their view 
that town offices should all be located 
at Smith School and will present their 
reasons in a mailing to the Town and at 
Town Meeting. They also will make clear 
that if school population increases and 
the space in Smith School is needed for 
children, the offices will be moved, 

They feel that the Smith School wing will 
readily meet handicap regulations, as it 
is all one floor. Another reason is ef- 
ficiency in use of time, staff, clerical 
sharing, equipment sharing, and telephone 
usage, as examples. 


EG 
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D'OYLY-MOSS 
by Joan Perera 


Blow, blow ye trumpets and ye brasses 

Once more with flying colors passes 

Spring Production at the junior high 
school 

Quality is Maestro Moss' rule. 


An orchestra of strings, of winds and 
brasses 

Complemented Lincoln lads and lasses, 

Scenes of Westminster and watery dells 

Backdropped Iolanthe's fairy spells. 


Principals and lesser cast as well 

Performed with grace--sang clearly as a 
bell 

Voices smooth performed with finest die- 
tion 

And they rendered lyrics with distinction. 


Costumes fine draped fairies, peers and 
mortals 

As they sang beneath Westminster's portals. 

Sound effects, the colors and the lighting 

Contributed to audience-delighting. 


A cast of many and a crew likewise 

Produced two nights of song and loving 
sighs 

Spring Production is a town-wide treat 

With spirit D'Oyly Carte. it-is replete. 

So thanks go out to Brooks School and 
its staff 

We townsmen loved the songs and many 
laughs, 


NOTE: Readers must sing the above. 
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EVERY YEAR -- PAUL REVERE 
by Margaret B. Marsh 


Lincoln has its own share in the commemo- 
rative festivities of the Patriots' Day 
season, for, Longfellow to the contrary, 
Paul Revere was captured along the North 
Road by a British patrol, and the hurry- 
ing hoofbeats that went on to Concord 
were those of Colonel Prescott's steed. 


Every year, but a week in advance so as 
not to interfere with the celebrations 

in Concord and Lexington, the Lincoln 
Minutemen with Bob Lenington as author 
and director, produce a reenactment of 
the capture of Paul Revere in the mea- 
dow off 2A where the old North School- 
National Park Headquarters used to stand. 
All the actors are on horseback and ori- 
ginally were members of the Lincoln 4H 
Horse Club. Notable Lincoln horse-women 
Robin Culver and Jennifer Levin each 
played Paul Revere a number of times. 

In the other parts--Dawes, Prescott and 
four mounted redcoats--have been other 
local riders: Betsy Haartz, Chrissie 
Lenington, Kelly Davis, Rita Call, Leslie 
Kornfeld, Lindy Buchan, Peggy Marsh, Faye 
Harned, Carol Robinson, Maureen O'Brien, 
Becky Doty, Susan Farley, Jody Knoop. 
Tony Mrugala is the reigning Paul Revere, 
turned out in excellent colonial style 

on his big horse, and’ he 1s8“aiso~ the 
principal figure of the Lincoln alarm on 
the night’ of the” 18th. ~ startingean che 
Wheeler House now, rather than from Hart- 
well Farm, Tony, as Captain William 
Smith, gallops up Bedford Road in the 
dark. The police keep the road quiet, 
and the hoofbeats and the cry of defiance 
echo into the night as he makes his way 
to the White Church and thence to the 
Baker farm. 


Many of the houses he passes were there 
ingiw Joe 


Why reenact? Reenactments are for real. 
Glimpses of red moving through the trees, 
the swirl of a cape, the fretting horses, 
the voice in the dark, the straggling 
lines of ununiformed Sudbury men sloping 
determinedly into Concord, the fifes in 


front of the Town Hall--these provide 
the momentary authentic thrill. And to 
ride along the roads in a scarlet uni- 
form in April gives one a totally un- 
expected thrill, a thrill of sympathy 
for the Regulars. Suddenly one is a 
lobsterback. People glare; they snarl 
out of the windows of their cars, 

They say rude things. And once, at the 
scene of the capture, a large state po- 
liceman, after staring with disfavor for 
some time at the four mounted redcoats 
waiting to go on stage, said firmly, 
"You're going to lose, you know," 


EG 


NEW SUMMER DAY CAMP 


Minuteman Tech will have a Summer Day 
Camp for boys and girls ages 5 to 12, be- 
ginning July 7 and ending August l. Di- 
recting the program will be Walter Sar- 
gent, who heads the physical education 
department at Minuteman Tech and has had 
eight years experience as a camp director. 


This new offering from Minuteman Tech 
will include swimming instruction in the 
Olympic size swimming pool, taught by 

Red Cross certified Water Safety Instruc- 
bors... There will besarts and cratts, 
tennis, basketball, softball, soccer, 
flag football, track and field, Project 
Adventure, outdoor education, field 

trips and cookouts. 


The school has 65 wooded acres which will 
give scope to the camp program, which 
will also utilize the eight tennis courts, 
Playing fields, track, gym, and other fa- 
cHiaties . 

There will also be a full summer school 
program, covering academic subjects, 
dance, music, and various practical 
skills. These will also meet from July 7 
to August 1. For information call 
861-6500, extension 226. 


4 
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CHAMPION FOR AFTER-SCHOOL 
by Ruth Hapgood 


Sixth, seventh, and eighth graders who 
are signing up for the Introduction To 
Orienteering sponsored by the Lincoln 
Youth Committee will have the exceptional 
opportunity of being coached by the U. S. 
women's champion, Sharon Crawford, who 
lives on Ridge Road. Building on the 
simple base of the fun of going exploring 
in the woods, orienteering adds maps and 
a compass, good company, and the challenge 
of finding your own way to the wll-hidden 
checkpoints better than your competition. 
Only recently accepted as an Olympic 
sport, orienteering might be called the 
national sport of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and it is growing by leaps and 
boundsvin the U. S. 


Beginners may compete at a walk along 
trails and through open woods for a mile 
and a half. At Crawford's level, con- 
testants travel at a run for a couple of 
hours, covering six to eight kilometers 
through difficult terrain, and pitting 
their wits against a course designer who 
offers them a good series of challenges. 


Crawford got into orienteering some seven 
years ago, joining the newly founded New 
England Orienteering Club started by Hans 
Bengtsson from Sweden. She went to her 
first international competition in 1975, 
and has been a member of the U. S. Team 
in their last three World Championship 
competitions, in Scotland, Norway, and 
Finland. (Think of the most beautiful 
wild scenery you can imagine in those 
countries and you know one of the ele- 
ments that draws thousands of contestants 
from all over the world.) 


She has also competed three times in the 
Swedish O-Ringen, a five-day event which 
in 1979 had nearly 17,000 competitors 

on 83 courses. This is the largest num- 
ber of amateur athletes ever brought to- 
gether to do anything, not excluding the 
Olympics. 


In all, she has competed in Norway, Fin- 


land, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, France, 


England, Scotland, Czechslovakia, Canada, 
and the U. S. And she looks forward to 
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the 1981 championships in Switzerland 
and the 1983 in Hungary. 


Crawford runs every day as well as work- 
ing on strength and flexibility exercises 
and biking to work in Bedford in spite of 
the traffic. There is an orienteering 
event to attend every weekend from April 
to December, She stays so fit, she has 
also run a marathon each year for the 
last six years, including three (unoffi- 
cial) Boston Marathons, the most recent 
two weeks ago, 


For a scramble between fixed points 
through bush, through brier, up and down 
steep hills and through swamps and 
streams, Crawford carries her Silva 
orienteering compass, designed to trans- 
late your contour map quickly onto the 
ground and help you select the most pro- 
mising route to the next point. She 
wears an Adidas studded shoe, and some 
socks called "bramble bashers" since 
they are impregnated with plastic along 
the front to protect the shins. Pants 
are light but snagproof, and a long- 
sleeved T-shirt tops off to give protec- 
tion against brush, 


Her first session for the Lincoln After 
School Sports Program was conducted April 
30 in and around the school complex, 
teaching basics of map reading and play= 
ing a kind of orienteering treasure hunt 
called Score-O. In this you decide for 
yourself which control points you will 
try to reach in a given time, the easy 
ones giving you fewer points than the 
difficult ones further away. 


The second session will be held on May 10 
(after a weekend out for Crawford to at- 
tend a big meet at West Point) and will 
feature a course at Mt. Misery. On the 
llth, Crawford and students will attend 
the Boojum Rock meet in the Middlesex 
Fells in Stoneham, where students can 
tackle the beginner course. A more 
challenging round will be held at Mt. 
Misery on May 17. 


(If your youngsters have only just waked 
up to the fun of this sport, they should 
check with Mrs. Julie Pugh of the Lin- 
coln Youth Committee and they might be 
able to join in for these May sessions,) 
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PERSONALITY PLUS! In yesh Sudbury 


An older FARMHOUSE now sparkling with 'Personality Plus' -- recent 

quality restoration includes two beautiful new bathrooms upstairs with four 
family bedrooms and a "common room" (or possible 5th BR). The main level 
features a large eat-in kitchen fit for a galloping gourmet with an adjacent 
solarium room full of sunshine -- great for work or play; a fireplaced dining 
room, a paneled living room with glass sliders out to a screened porch, and 

the laundry room with lav. completes the first floor. ‘Two pretty acres offer 

“country feeling" in a neighborhood of both newer and older homes, and convenient 
to the Boston trains. Looking for something with individuality??????? 
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WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 
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Champion (cont.) REDUCING THE ARCHITECTURAL BARRIERS 


The map to be used comes from the New by Ruth Hapgood 


England Orienteering Club, for a good One of the bugaboos which keeps cropping 
map is basic. A contour’map like the up when we think about moving town offices 
familiar government geodesic survey map or repairing town roofs is the Handicapped 
is only the beginning. Orienteering Law. But this is not just one more thing 
maps have a much larger scale, and add the state has stuck us with. It is a way 
all kinds of special features such as to make our public buildings safer and 
Single boulders, fences, even trees. more convenient for all of us. The law 
Currently, the Club gets the aerial is clear about the eventual goal, but 
photographs on which our geodesic survey the intermediate steps are adjusted to 
is based, and sends the material to local practicalities: °The pointsvis#that 
Sweden to be made into maps, either with people who have difficulty in getting 
color or in black and white. Since the around (temporary or permanent) should 
Club has held an event at Mt. Misery, still be able to work for the town or 
they have the best known map of that have easy access to anything public. 
Pies” "There shall be no construction, recon- 
Crawford tells us that the weekly meets struction, alteration or remodeling of a 
are very friendly to beginners, giving a public building except in conformity with 
quick teaching session before the meet these Rules and Regulations," says the 
starts, and providing compasses for rent Tey ete 
at.50¢, 

If the alteration involves less than 53% 
Perhaps when the Lincoln kids have of the equalized assessed valuation of 
finished, she might take the old the building, we don't have to do any- 
moeKseOn.. *. ff? iL < 
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African Violets Gardenias Geraniums 
Orange Trees Hibiscus Azaleas Foliage Plants 
Fresh Flower Silk& Dried Arrangements 


Bunches of Daisies 
We can wire your Plants, Flowers, and Fruit Baskets anywhere! 


— 


adh at 
ba 259-0538 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon—Sat. 9-5 
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Barriers (cont.) 


If it involves 5% to 25%, and costs less 
than $50,000, then only the portion be- 
ing worked on has to comply with the re- 
gulations, 


If it costs above $50,000, then that por- 
tion must comply, and there must also be 
an accessible entrance to the building 
and a toilet that can be got at froma 
wheelchair. 


If the work involves more than 25%, then 
the whole building must comply. 


The Town has had all its buildings sur- 
veyed by a consulting architect-engineer- 
ing firm, Robert Lynch and Co., whose 
specialty is "Barrier-Free Design." The 
fact that Robert Lynch himself surveyed 
all the town buildings from his wheel- 
chair gave a very telling demonstration 
of the problems. 


Estimates for the present Town Hall give 
an idea of the kind of things which will 
have to be done during the 1980s. 


Town Hall Estimates: 


Site. No curb cuts needed. aah 
Walks. No changes. ——— 
Parking. One reserved space 

and handicapped sign. LOU. 
(Handicapped parking needs to be 
wider than normal so a person can 
get from car to wheelchair and 
back.) 

Ramps at front entrance. 
Entrances. Get rid of inside 
step by raising entrance floor, 
Doors. Wider doors to public 
toilets. 

Stairs. Practical changes in 
rails and shape of steps so they 
won't trip people with braces or 
crutches. 

Floors. No ramp required for 
change of level on main floor. iets 
Toilets. Remodel. $5000. 
Elevators. Basement not public. 

Second floor functions can be re- 
located @testirst, or instail 

elevator, $80,000. i 


$4500. 
$4500. 


$1000. 


$1000. 


Replace drinking fountain so it 


can be reached from wheelchair $900 
Lower one public phone $100 
Lower controls, switches, fire 
alarm $200 
Visual fire alarms, fire signs 
readable by blind. $700 
Wheelchair signs $100 
S183 100 


The chief problem found at the Library 
was reaching the four levels. The report 
pointed out that only the checkout and a 
room containing one tenth of the books 
are on a level with the entrance. But 
the proposed solution was wheelchair 
lifts along strengthened stair railings 
at a cost of $12,000, rather than ele- 
vators. 


At Center School, it would cost $26,100 
to bring the first floor up to standard, 
and then a way would have to be found to 
provide all the town government services 
on that floor--not totally convenient, 
but not impossible either, and again, 
avoiding the installation of an elevator. 


At the Fire and Police Building, the 
chief problem was the toilets, for an 
estimated $19,100. F 


Similar problems were encountered in the 
schools, even though Smith and Brooks are 
on one level, The consultants proposed 
doing the school overhaul in three stages, 
concentrating first on Brooks, Hartwell | 
A, B, and C, and at least the most neces- 
sary work in Smith. 


Subscribe Now ! 


Please enter my subscription to 
the Lincoln Review for one year. 
$4.00 for ten issues. 


Lincoln Review, Inc. 
P. O. Box'45 
Lincoln Center, MA. 01773 
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ELECTIVES AND YOU 


by Mary Ann Hales 


The Lincoln Public Schools are asking 
for your help. The continued vitality 
and new ideas for the electives program 
at Brooks School depend--at least par- 
tially--on volunteers. 


The electives program is designed to pro- 
vide a wide variety of courses for many 
purposes which range from extra help for 
students who are having trouble, to en- 
richment, and academically advanced sub- 
jects such as computer programming. Two 
or three different sports are also of= 
fered each elective period. 


The elective program is scrutinized and 
refined each year, and suggestions from 
parents and faculty are taken into con- 
sideration. One of the major benefits 

of the program is learning to make 
choices and learning to stick with those 
choices. Input from parents and teachers 
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is carefully built into the selection 


process. Seventh and eighth grade stu- 
dents attend six hours of electives per 
week. Electives run for 10 week terms. 


Volunteers bring a special quality to 
this program due to their special talents 
and interests. Ellen Raja's recent 
sheep-birthing elective last term is pro- 
bably unique in the country. 
son's creative writing students study in 
in-depth detailed fashion almost impos- 
sible in larger classes. Gail Salvini 
has enlarged students' understanding of 
the job of baby sitter, both sitters' 
rights and responsibilities in caring 

for children, Beth Sutherland has taught 
a rug-hooking elective for several years, 
Polly Hunt has given us some budding 
Latin scholars. Paula Bennett's poetry 
elective has produced many examples of 
talented work, and Adele Harvey has cre- 
ated lots of enthusiasm for the art of 
weaving on small looms. 
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Concord Clothing Co. 
On The Milldam 


Concord, Mass. 
259-9726 369-2805 


Lynn Donald- 
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Electives (cont.) 


Some subjects the school would like to 
see covered are: 


Sign Language and Black History 


Morse Code Ecology 
Coin Collecting Skin Care and Makeup 
Yoga Leatherwork 
Archaeology Solar Energy 
Elementary Horse Modern Dance 

Care 


The schools welcome suggestions for these 
or other courses of interest to junior 
high ages. Electives coordinator Ruth 
Ann Espo hopes to hear from you; 

259-0457 (school) or 235-6645 (home). 


Who knows what a well-planted seed of 
knowledge and interest might grow into? 


COMING EVENTS 


Now through May 25. “Corita at the De- 
Cordova", a retrospective of the works 
of Corita Kent at the DeCordova Museum. 


For five weeks beginning April 28, 11 a.m.- 


12 noon, Minute-man Tech, seminar on "Re- 
entering the Work Force." Free. Call 
861-6500, ext. 226. 


Apr. 30 to May 3. G. B. Shaw's You Never 
Can Tell, « 80 p.m. Also, May way, /fp.m. 

and May 7-8 at 10 a.m. Spingold Theater 

at Brandeis University. 894-4343, 


Sat. May 3. Energy Fair at the Schools. 
OS: 50gdeM. LOts. Delt. 


Sat. May 3. Clean-up Day, sponsored -by 
Lincoln Garden Club. Take roadside 
litter to trucks parked at the Mall and 
Old Town Hall. 


Sat. May 3. "Tree Pruning Workshop," 
Bob Watson of Bartlett Tree Experts. 

9 to’ “p.le (call Cathy Mate, OLumLLn 
Farm. 


Tues. May 6. first of 4 sessions, "Bird 
Behavior Watching," Don Stokes. Class 
limit 15. Call Drumlin Farm, 259-9005. 


----- 4-6 p.m., Clark Gallery at the Mall, 
reception opening exhibition of work by 
Greg Lefevre, which continues through May. 


Wed. May 7. “Allergies and Allergic Re- 
actions," Dr. Frank Twarog. Emerson Hos- 
pital Assembly Room, Level A. 79% p.m. 


Fri. May 9 and Sat. May 10. Pops Concert 
at Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 
fOr = springcning™ sO 2-6 pm Wickets: 
$2.50 ($2, students and senior citizens). 
Send checks payable to "Student Exchange 
Fund, L/S" to Mrs. Earl Cheney, 11 Barnet 
Road, Sudbury 01776 with stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Sat. May 10. "The Backyard Chicken 
Flock,” Edie Sissons. | 9730 *ctos3#p.m. 
Call Cathy Marsh, Drumlin Farm. 


ceteris "“Springthing .80".at.lincoin= 
Sudbury Regional High School. 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Food, games, sales and music. 


Proceeds benefit the L/S Scholarship Fund. 


Whatever 
you 


be. 


West Newton 
Savings Bank 


West Newton/Wayland/Sudbury 
Lincoln/Sherborn 
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"When Lilacs Last in the Door Yard Bloom'd" 
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Coming Events (cont.) Thurs. May 22. Bus trip for 60Hlus to 
Arnold Arboretum, Leave Lincoln Mall at 
8:45 a. m. Buffet lunch at Wayland House 
Sceieo. Meee return tO Mall at 2:30 p.m. 
Fee is $4.45 for luncheon. For reserva- 
tions call Clifford Bowles, 259-8196, or 
Margaret Kirkpatrick, 259-8258. 


Sun. May ll. Greater Boston Youth Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Twenty-second Anniver- 
Sary-CORCErt. « 9:30) Dom. cao Oroaiena Lie 
Boston. For ticket information call 
353-3348. 


Sun. May 11.» Lincoln Historical Society 
Annual Meeting. 12:30 p.m. The senior 
Warren Flints*. Sat. May 31. Plant Sale by Lincoln Gar- 
Gem ciub., 1.1 a.m.-l p.m? /Old Townglall: 


Mon. May 26. Memorial Day celebration. 


Tues. May 13. Program at Pierce House. 
1:30 p.m. Gerri Herrick will talk about 
"Thoreau the Individualist". Tea and 
conversation following the talk. Spon- 
sored by Council on Aging. All ages in- 
vited. 


Tues. June 3. Grange Meeting. 6:30 p.m. 
Salad Supper. 8 p.m. Meeting. Upper 
Town Hall. 


Wed. May 14. Wednesday Mornings at the 
Library. Coffee 10 a.m., program 10:30. 
Audio-visual presentation, "A Year at 
the Library." 


NEXT NEWS ISSUE 
Copy Deadline MAY 17 
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Thurs. , May ISS eiimn es Sshadowscatcher ; 


a documentary on American Indian culture. 
8 p.m. Library's Tarbell Room. 


LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 
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Sat., May 17. Trash and Treasure Sale meupepetene a ects. A CIES MNRAS 


at First Parish, starting at 10 a.m. 


Sat. May 17. Bake Sale at Lincoln Mall 
sponsored by St. Anne's Church Service 
League. 10 a.m. to noon. 


Editors and Publishers 
Margaret B. Marsh, Ruth K. Hapgood 


Advertising Manager 


Sat. May 17, and May 31. "Planning and Shelly B. Collingwood 


Planting an Herb Garden," Helen McBride. 259-0054 
Bring trowel, clippers, and work gloves. 
Associates 


Call Cathy Marsh, Drumlin Frm. eos 
Nancy Bower, Phillippa Burckett, 


Beverly Eckhardt, Eugenia Flint, 
Ann Gras, Mary Ann Hales, 
Kathleen Linnell, Lucile McMahon, 
Joan Perera, Elizabeth Smith 


Sat., May 1/7. Spring Migration=irip to 
Concord River Valley, led by Dick Walton. 
Group limit 15. For birders intermediate 
or above. 7 a.m. to 4° p.m. Call Drumlin 
Farm, 259-9005. 


Sat May 17 > Lincoln Nursery School UOCUGHOOOTOOUDODOGUOLOCOOGUTOCUCUCODUOONODOUOOUCONOUOCOUOOGRORGOUGUOUDOUGUCUONODOQUGURSNNGRG: 


Dance, «8:30°p.m. Robb Vand Harriet Todds. 
P LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes many and 


varied opinions on matters of 
public interest. These appear as 
Signed articles or letters; we 
hope readers who disagree will 
rebut. Our policy is to identify 
a writer with a special interest, 
but we do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, 
whether or not LINCOLN REVIEW 
agrees with their opinions. 


Mon. May 19. Special Town Meeting. 7:30 
p.m. Brooks Auditorium. 


Tues. May 20. Monthly Health Clinic at 
Pierce House for 60-Plus. 9-11 a.m. 


----- Grange Program on Agriculture/Con- 
servation. 8 p.m. Town Hall. 


“Something 16 SPRING 
“Special or Weopites 


MOTHER'S DAY 


BECOME: and copper 
+eacpots 

SF Me: 2. Batanic garder cannists 
cookwore and serving 


Siece=: 
3 Copco salad spinners 


4. Colecful plastie barware 


5, Brass ard crystal 
candlesticks 


o. Crystal vases 


J. Fraser Stainless 
hoiloware 


8, Sramuzzles 
9 Hand-tnrown pottery 


IO. Wicker mircors 
V1. Hand-blown art glass 


I2. Wine glasses 
a | 12, Wood and class 
salad bowlS 
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Settee: 2 chairs. table 
4 a0 ALL-WEATHER MOLDED FURNITURE 
395. Roumad toble: 4 chairs 
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More Words: Less Communication 


From a talk to the Honor Society of the Monadnock Regional 
High School. 


by Paul Brooks 


My subject this evening is words--or communication, which un- 
fortunately is not always the same thing. It is obviously 
far too broad a subject to cover in a few minutes or even in 
a few hours. It is a subject that you have been studying 
every day in school in one form or another and which you will 
be studying and practicing the rest of your life. The most 

I can possibly do is to suggest a few ideas about communica- 
tion in the hope that you will get something useful out of 
them. To quote the extemporaneous prayer of a well-meaning 
but incoherent curate: "Lord, teach us to take our hearts 
and look them in the face, however difficult it may be." 


I want to speak first of communication as a special aspect 
of the modern, so-called "scientific age;" and second of 
communication in the written and spoken word, as it always 
has been, in all ages. 


Just as the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
have been called the Industrial Age, so the time we are 
living in now has been called the Age of Communication. 
Technically, our means of communication have reached in- 
credible heights of efficiency and complexity. This has 
resulted in a strange paradox. We can communicate more in- 
formation, faster and farther, than ever before. Yet the 
advances in science that made this possible have at the same 
time put most of us who are not scientifically trained out 
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Words (cont.) 


of touch with whole areas of modern life. 
Specialization has reached a point where 
a man working in one field can be almost 
out of touch with a colleague working in 
a related field, and both of them wholly 
out of touch with the general public. 

For the layman, it is not simply a matter 
of learning a new language. It is more 
like trying to understand someone who is 
talking to you in sign language from the 
next room with the door shut. 


This very fact of specialization, however, 
makes it all the more important that we 
strengthen the bonds of understanding be- 
tween us that always have been--and I dare 
say always will be--woven by words. And 
it makes it all the more important that 

we should use words skillfully and hones- 
tly. 


The scientists themselves are well aware 
of this situation. Many of them are 
highly articulate and extremely skillful 
in putting difficult scientific concepts 
into words and images that all of us can 
understand. And in choosing students 

for advanced scientific work, they do not 
seek out men who have begun to specialize 
early in their college careers. On the 
contrary, I think I am right in saying 
that the professors in our universities, 
the executives in charge of the labora- 
tories and medical schools, are giving 
more and more preference to the person 
who has broad cultural interests, who is 
both imaginative and articulate. Of 
course there is another side to the coin. 
There is the so-called educated person 
who boasts that he doesn't know anything 
about science and doesn't want to--as if 


this fact automatically made him "lite- 
rary" or’ “artistic” or something. He’ is 
just as much a block to mutual under- 
standing as the illiterate scientist. 


So much for the scientist and the layman. 
How about the use of words today in other 
areas? Heaven knows we are using enough 
of them. If quantity were the measuring 
rod we should all understand each other 

perfectly. But I think that this may be 


another instance of what is known as 
Parkinson's Law--in this case, the more 


words the less communication. Let us now 
Plunge for a moment into the muddy waters 
of what might be called non-communication. 


Non-communication takes many strange and 
wonderful forms. Often, I .fear,+2trS"in 
the form of a speech. Perhaps the less 

I say about that the better, except to 
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point out that the world has never before 
known so many captive audiences submitting 
meekly to such a torrent of words. You 
will never get through life without lis- 
tening to speeches, but if you build up 
your resistance while you are young, you 
will probably survive. 


Other more serious forms of non-communi- 
cation seem particularly characteristic 
of our present culture; possibly they 

are another aspect of specialization in 
philosophy, in the social sciences, in 
government. For instance, the official 
government news handouts, the prepared 
statements given to the papers, are 
written in a special language known as 
"officialese." In this language, the 
statement that some conference or other 
reached "an agreement in principle" 
should be translated "they disagreed 
about everything important but didn't 
actually come to blows." The pious 
platitude also flourishes in official 
circles; it is meaningless but relatively 
harmless unless--as sometimes happens-- 
it is mistaken by its author for a policy, 
and considered a substitute for action. 


More insidious because less obvious is 
the subtly slanted news story. I once 
analyzed such a story in a so-called news 
Magazine as an experiment in teaching 

one of my children how to read critically. 
The story was about a national figure 
whom the editors of the magazine didn't 
like. Superficially, the overall impres- 
Sion that it left with the reader was 
damning. But when I took a blue pencil 
and struck out the opinions that were 
presented as facts; when I crossed.out 
the wholly subjective adjectives, the 
emotional verbs and the unsupported as- 
sertions, it all dissolved into nothing. 


A clever and unscrupulous writer can 

load his words just as effectively as a 
crooked gambler can load his dice. The 
person (or the nation) whom the writer 
dislikes will be said, on a certain oc- 
casion, to have “blustered and threatened." 
The person whom he likes, using the iden- 
tical words, will have "issued a stern 
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warning." iTake your, choice... dts a 
question of which foot the shoe is on. 
You remember the conjugation of the verb 
"to persevere": I persevere, you are 
stubborn, he is a pig-headed fool. 


Don't take everything you read at face 
value. There is an old saying: "Caveat 
emptor--let the buyer beware." I should 
like to add a second one: "Caveat lector-- 
let the reader beware." 


(Of course one can save a lot of trouble 
by not reading anything. I once knew a 
girl who claimed that the world was di- 
vided into two sorts of people: readers 
and thinkers. She told me guite seri- 
ously that she didn't read; she was a 
thinker. ) 


College professors as well as journalists 
know how to murder words, though in their 
case the results are amusing rather than 
Sinister. Recently a distinguished young 
historian started talking to me about 
"the acculturation of the children of the 
haute bourgeoisie." I finally ‘realized 
that he was talking about how children 
are brought up in the upper middle class. 
Social scientists are particularly fond 
of this sort of mumbo-jumbo. They go 

for long, mouth-filling words as a bear 
goes for honey. In their language, a 
schoolboy doesn't get along with his 
fellows; he “adjusts to his peer-group." 
A girl is not courageous; rather "her 
fear factor is minimal." When a social 
scientist finds himself in a tight spot 
(or should I say "a non-reversible situ- 
ation") he does not simply make the best 
of it; he makes "the optimal adjustment 
compatible with the postulated criteria." 
(By this time it is generally too late 

to do anything for him.) Not long ago I 
went to a dinner party in Cambridge where 
everyone was talking like this. Before 

I went to bed that night I tried my hand 
at a paragraph in this style just to get 
it out of my head. The paragraph read as 
follows: "Empirical evidence indicates 
that the combustible components of the 
single-family type dwelling unit have 
passed the point of temperature tolerance 
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into the area of non-directed anti-social LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9000 


activity." Translation: "the house is 
oneatirer “ 


Speaking of "house" reminds me of one of HEATING OILS 


the commonest examples of the corruption 
of a word--a rather important word too-- 
the word "home." Again and again it is GASOLINE 
used interchangeably with "house." We 
have ranch homes, we have split-level 
homes, and pre-fabricated homes. We 
have rest homes and funeral homes; we 

have the home of Quick-Rise Baking Pow- H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 
der, where presumably they manufacture 
home-made bread like mother used to make. 


Sometimes it seems as if there were no 


escape from the muddy waters of corrupt HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


language, at least not here below. ‘Two 
things in life are said to be certain: 

death and taxes. When the time comes 24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
for you to fill out your first income- 
tax form, you will find examples of non- 
communication that have almost a touch GROTON, MASS. 448-5900 
of genius. And as for death, a man can 
no longer die and be buried in a grave- 
yard or burying ground. When he passes 
away he is taken by a mortician to a 
funeral home and finally interred in a 
memorial park. Let us leave him there, 
hoping that he will find more honest 
words in the world to come. 


vious and commonplace seem profound and ou 
original. Take for example the writer 


Words can always be used to make the ob- 


or speaker who doesn't really have any- 
thing important to say. He starts by 
announcing that he is going to define 
the "parameters" of his subject. ‘His 


audience doesn't know what a parameter 

is (neither does he) but it sounds im- us @ | 
pressive. He will use words of Latin 

rather than Anglo-Saxon origin: "Prior 

to" and subsequent to" rather than "be- eC. 
fore" and "after;" "indicated" rather 


than "said." He will divide his subject 


into meaningful modules, which he will rest Newron 
then prioritize within the relevant con- a 

text. Above all, he will take care not Savings Bank 
tod Le 5 J c t = 

fe) be oo clear As Ohn Kenneth Gal West Newton/Wayland/Sudbury 
braith points out in reference to econo- Lincoln/Sherborn 


mists: "Only one who is decently con- 
fusing can be respected." 
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Poor communication may also be a matter try to mold it according to what he be- 
of poor grammar. Let me give you two lieves his readers or editors want to 
common examples, which happen to illus- read. His initial task is to come to 
trate two different aspects of the prob- know his subject intimately, to under- 
iemee One Ls the use of “like” as: a.con- stand its every aspect, to let it fill 
junction: "Winstons taste good like a his mind. Then at some turning point 
cigarette should." The other is the the subject takes command and the true 
failure to distinguish between "shall" act of creation begins.... The disci- 
and "will." Both are sins against good pline of the writer is to learn to be 
usage, but there is a difference. The still and listen to what his subject has 
first is merely bad manners; the second tos tell thim, 7 


actually weakens the language. Using 
"like" as a conjunction is like eating 
stew with your fingers. Other people at 
the table may find this offensive, but 

no nourishment is lost. But when you 
disregard the distinction between "shall" 
and "will" you are watering down the stew 
itself. You are losing important shades 
of meaning that are essential to clear 
communication. The more precise the word 
you use, the surer you are to put your 
meaning across. I am told--and if I am 
wrong, please don't correct me--that the 
Russian language has nine different forms 
of the verb "to kiss," depending on the 
circumstances. No wonder Russia has 
produced so many great novelists! 


Good writing--that is to say, effective 
communication--is neither the use of 
mouth-filling words nor the mere appli- 
cation of a set of rules. It is an art. 
Like any art, the art of communication 
requires both honest intent and honest 
craftsmanship. You must have something 
worthwhile to say, and you must have 
learned how to say it. A painter may 
have a fine idea for a picture, but he 
will never communicate his idea to the 
world without skill in the use of color 
and line. An architect may have taste 
and vision; but he must also know the 
principles of construction and the pro- 
perties of his building materials. It is 
the same with writing. Here beauty and 


some years ago I came across a letter function are also inseparable. The rhythm 
written by Rachel Carson, one of the of a sentence, for example, can be as 
finest writers of modern times, whose important to its meaning as the choice 
book Silent Spring did so much to launch of words. 


the environmental movement. Rachel her- 
self was never too busy to encourage 
young writers. Here is what she wrote: 


Distrust anyone who tells you that writ- 
ing is a sort of parlor trick that can 
be learned overnight and used thereafter 
to fool the public. Don't be fooled 
yourself; don't accept everything you 
qoee nen sssessnsseneasesssesessssesessesesssssebensssesssy read just because it is in print, and 
259-8034 259-9794 don't assume that it is profound just 
because it is couched in sixty-four dol- 
lar words. Reject phony writing as you 
would a three-dollar bill. 


"The writer must never attempt to impose 
himself upon his subject. He must not 


What I have tried to say is very simple. 
It all comes down, I think, to a matter 
of respect--respect for words and for the 
people who will read them, respect for 
honest communication, respect for what 
Winston Churchill called a noble thing, 
the structure of the ordinary English 
sentence. 
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sinformal country charm and enviable quiet privacy on Old Winter Street! 


Ma 


sThis Farm Cottage, built in the 1800's, is a simple and sturdy homeof 
3 bedrooms, two full baths, and added-to over the years to accommodate, 
ifamily living, properly updated and clean. This picturesque 2 acre Fl 
meadow site is a prefered location, and offers excellent gardening a 
sopportunities....and flowering trees, Spring bulbs, grape arbor, etc..! 
sand don't overlook the small animal barn to board your horse?,cow?, ' 
fland chickens?!And there is a separate oversized garage w/shop not in 


a 
| 
Ithis photo.This house is an "easy keeper''(low fuel consumption with ' 
i] 


'heat supplemented by wood stove) and enjoys low taxes....indeed a rare 

foffering.....CMMLS Exclus Lvesea% «27 S00. 00 

. i 
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TOWN MEETING 
By Margaret B. Marsh 


A spate of statements on space did not 
persuade two thirds of the citizens at 
the Special Town Meeting on May 19th 

to vote in favor of moving the town of- 
fices to the Smith School library wing. 
Most of the evening passed in whole- 
hearted discussion of the pros and cons 
-- the pros consisting of the Selectmen's 
re-presentation of their plan for admin- 
istrative allotment of the classroom 

and library areas and assurances on the 
part of others, such as the Council on 
Aging and the Library, that they would 
gladly make suitable use of the Town 
Hall, now represented as too small for 
the Town. 


The cons were most powerfully represented 
by the School Committee, which is reluc- 
tant to give up an area that might still 
be of educational service to the Town, 
possibly with the feeling that once this 
space becomes town offices it might be 
hard to get it back. There were those 
who felt town and gown should stay sep- 
arate, and those who felt proximity to 
town government would be a big benefit 
to the education of the town's children. 
There were those pleading the case of 
CASE and those quite ready to see CASE 
go elsewhere. There were some who fav- 
ored the Center School, clearly a public 
monument already, as more suitable in 
appearance (at least on the outside) and 
better placed for a Town House than 
Smith School. 


In the end the vote was 145 Yes to 177 

No and the motion under Artlcle 2 was 
lost. A large number of unabashed single 
issue voters then left the meeting. 


Why did the vote on the move go against 
the Selectmen? Some factors touched on 
at the Town Meeting may have had more 
influence than others treated at length. 
For instance, there was a feeling that 
it was too soon for another Town Meet- 
ing; that the Selectmen had developed no 
new arguments and were trying to force 
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the issue; that we did not know exactly 
how all that money would be spent and what 
was contemplated in the way of new parti- 
tions and new furniture; that most 
people are having to squeeze and cut back 
and the Town should do the same. 


There were some other issues. Under 
Article 1, the Town “voted $25,000" t6 
the Water Board for a study of the water 
system. As engineers themselves, the 
Water Commissioners should he able to 
make sure the study is really useful. 


After the vote on the Town Office ques- 
tion, the Town voted $7000 for necessary 
insurance funds, and cheerfully and unan- 
imously conveyed to the Federal Govern- 
ment for use by the Minuteman National 
Park the area known as the Bloody Angle. 
This article, on the warrant by petition 
of citizens in North Lincoln, provides 

a small but effective barrier to cut- 
across traffic to the Hanscom area and 
Will significantly aid. the! Park'seats 
tempt to have in the end a Battle Road 
which really can resemble the original. 
Superintendent of the Park, Robert Nash, 
was permitted to speak and was warmly 
applauded for his friendly and illuminat- 
ing remarks. 


Didn’t you? so 
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weed (and poison ivy) streamed in patches 
of tender color down the banks. Most of 
the oil had been trapped long since by 


LINCOLN'S OIL SPILL: THE AFTERMATH 
by Lee Dane 


Lincoln's oil-spill has changed since the upper Mr. Misery booms, and the clean- 
the first time I looked at it four days up was so effective that the pondweed is 
after it happened and exactly eight weeks a healthy green. When I smelled hand- 
ago today. Then, the swamps were stark fulls of bank duff, I wasn't sure whether 
and the trees leafless; Still jinsthe.grip the overtone was oil or Mr. Arena's trac- 
of winter. The’ air was choked with oil tor in the next field. Downstream in 
fumes, and the swamps and ponds on both the lower Mt. Misery ponds, I could find 
sides of Rte 126 curdled with yellow, not a swirl of irridescence, and the wa- 
oil-laden algae and pond weeds. Black ter of Farrar Pond, given the taste test, 
oil ringed the trees, and smears of oil was pure and sweet. That water is de- 
ran raggedly down the banks. licious! 

The cleanup had just begun. Jetline's Most of the booms are still in place. 
crews were laying booms, vacuuming and Jetline has been coming out every week 
Sweeping. Even as far downstream as the or so to take care of any remaining oil 
lower Mr. Misery ponds, oil made irrides- caught behind them, but the company ex- 
cent streaks across the water, and the pects shortly to be given the all clear 
smell, though less choking, was un- by the State. Then the booms will come 
pleasantly strong and acrid. And Farrar out, and the cleanup will officially be 
Pond tasted distinctly, though faintly, over. 


of number two fuel oil. ; 
According to Paul Anderson of the State 


Yesterday was very different. Most trees Department of Environmental Quality En- 
were in full leaf. Young ferns and jewel- 
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gineering, approximately 4,000 gallons 

of number two furnace fuel were spilled. 
Most of that was tropped in the upper Mt. 
Misery ponds into which it had flushed 
during the weekend's heavy rains. Most 
of the oil has, indeed, been cleaned up, 
and the miniscule amount remaining should 
he taken cate of an fairly short order 


by nature. Becaure the water was high, 

almost all of the oil was trappable, va- 
cuumable, moppable, The underlying peat, 
impermeable when wet, allowed little oil 
to penetrate the soil below. And number 
iO Olt is not very volatile. What re- 

mains, the swamps themselves can handle. 


There are two morals that come to mind 
Peomeciecuspi li. ihe first is that the 
time, effort, and money that Lincoln has 
spent to protect wetlands has been hand- 
somely repaid here. No habitat is as 
efficient a pollution cleanser as a 
healthy wetland. While 4,000 gallons 
would obviously have overstressed the 
cleansing capacity of those swamps and 
ponds, handling what oil remains after 
the cleanup should be well within the 
biological capacity of the wetlands, 
Farrar Pond's sweet water is evidence 
that the process is already well under 
way. 


The other moral is that there is no water 
EMpplyawnhich is not ati risky; Farrar 
Pond, and therefore the proposed Farrar 
Pond Well, have suffered an oil spill 
from the fuel station on the headwaters 
of one of its streams. The Tower Road 
Well lies below another gas station and 
the DPW salt storage shed. And even 
Sandy Pond will be at risk until such 
time as disposal of toxic waste is ade- 
quately licensed, regulated, and funded, 
Tsclatea as it is, it provides a classic 
location for hazardous waste dumping pre- 
cisely because it has been so well pro- 
tected, 


This does not mean, however, that we 
should immediately get depressed, give 
moethe ship,;eand join thecMbDCc. Fairst-of 
all, the MDC won't have us. Secondly, 
they are as vulnerable to midnight dump- 
ing as we are, with the potential for 
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far more widespread consequences. 

Thirdly, and most important, while acci- 
dents do happen, they seldom happen on 
purpose. Nor are they apt to happen to 
more than one source at a time. The very 
widespread nature of our water sources is 
in itself an important kind of protection. 
And as often as not, accidents like this 
oil spill can be cleaned up with little 
or no lasting environmental impact. 


The kinds of research, planning, and 
creative protection of our water sources, 
which we take for granted as standard 
operating procedure here in Lincoln, must 
continue. Only by taking responsibility 
for our own futures can we continue to 
control our water supply. 


LINCOLN ENERGY FAIR 
by Peter Rothstein 


On Saturday, May 3rd, 400 people came in 
out of the sun to take part in the Lincoln 
Energy Fair. They were greeted with ex- 
hibits of solar devices, energy conserva- 
tion devices, and displays and literature 
which explored many possibilities for the 
homeowner and community alike. The ex- 
hibits filled the Smith School gymnasium, 
and spilled out into the parking lot. 


The fair was sponsored by the Lincoln 
Safe Energy Group, involving Lincoln and 
other area residents. The motivating 
idea for staging the Energy Fair was to 
display some of the current devices and 
methods for conserving and producing 
energy, especially as they apply to in- 
dividual homeowners and communities. [In 
addition, the fair provided a forum for 
a discussion of community efforts which 
could aid each individual homeowner. 


The exhibits were the center of activity, 
but next door in the Brooks Auditorium 
the main course was being served. Here 
two panel discussions took place during 
the course of the day. One dealt with 
Federal and State Energy Legislation, 

and the other with Community Energy Plan- 
ning. 
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Energy Fair (cont.) 


The panel discussions highlighted efforts 
that are being made on different fronts 
to deal with the energy problem. Cong- 
ressman Robert Drinan, in what may have 
been his’ last official visit to Lincoln, 
presented the conflicting approaches the 
Federal government is using to try to 
lessen our dependence on imported oil. 
While the lip service being paid to con- 
servation and renewable energy sources 
may be substantial, the funds still go 
primarily to nuclear power and coal. 

Our dependence on imported oil is cer- 
tainly recognized as a serious problem, 
but so far the Federal bureaucracy seems 
at odds with itself in trying to devise 
a coherent long-term plan. The other 
panelists, Ann Gannett, Bailey Spencer, 
and Jeff Bernstein, outlined more of 

the current efforts at the state and 
federal levels, and demonstrated that 
there are some individuals in government 
who understand the complexities of this 
problem and are trying to make progress. 


The afternoon featured a discussion of 
what communities can do for themselves 
without waiting for government action. 
One of the points which echoed throughout 
both discussions was that there is not 
Simply one answer to the energy problem, 
but a number of partial answers on dif- 
ferent levels. Discussion of community 
energy planning and initiatives empha- 
sized the point that local planning can 
have a considerable effect in the short 
term. 


Numerous examples of communities which 
have organized to deal with energy as a 
local problem were presented. Some com- 
munities have sponsored free energy au- 
dits, or have provided assistance to low- 
income families to weatherize their homes. 
Some have instituted car-pooling, weathe- 
rized pubiic buildings, and publicized 
the tax incentives that exist for home 
energy improvements. Others have begun 
to develop, on a cooperative basis, re- 
newable energy developments such as solar, 
wind, and hydro power. 
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What stood out in the discussion was that 
energy needs, uses, and development pos- 
Sibilities differed from community to 
community. The potential for efficient 
energy use and application depended in 
the end on local initiative. With this 
point in mind, the Lincoln Safe Energy 
Group has emphasized the usefulness of 
the Energy Fair as a local activity, and 
as a beginning for community energy plan- 
ning for Lincoin: 


Following the success of the Eneray Fair, 
the LSEG is preparing a presentation to 
the Selectmen for the establishment of 
an Energy Committee as part of town go- 
vernment. While the scope and functions 
of such a committee are still being de- 
fined, it is a natural continuation of 
the Energy Fair, An Energy Committee 
would be a tool for planning and helping 
one another solve our local problems. 


The presentation to the Board of Select- 
men is currently planned for the June 17th 
meeting. Anyone who is interested in 
seeing an Energy Committee take shape, or 
in being part of it, should come and join 
in--or make your interest known to Peter 
Rothstein or other LSEG members. 


LEAGUE TO STUDY ASSESSMENT POLICIES 
by Lee Harrison and 
Ruth Ann Hendrickson 


At its -fLtty-f£ifth canndal meeting on May 22, 


the Lincoln League of Women Voters de- 
bated four suggestions for League program 
activities for 1980-81. The proposed 
items were: 1) an action review committee 
to hold informational meetings on topics 
such as population diversity and public 
recreation; 2) a study of Lincoln's open 
space and conservation land; 3) an energy 
program series; and 4) a study of Lincoln's 
assessment policies. 


Debate on the four suggestions was lively 
and concerned, concentrating mostly on, 
the relative merits of 2 and 4. It was 
determined that available woman-power was 
too limited to support two full-fledged 
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studies, so the membership had to decide 
which study would be more valuable. When 
the vote was taken, 1, 3, and 4 passed 
and 2 failed. Members felt that the sort 
of determinedly unbiased, information- 
oriented study in which the League spe- 
cializes would be most useful applied to 
assessment policies, a subject which can 
be controversial, but which does not have 
to be so. 


The proposed study would be of "the as- 
sessment policies of Lincoln in relation 
to state law, local needs and other towns." 
Assessment procedures were described as 
very complex, having grown more so in 

the last few years with the pressure for 
100% valuation and the shifting laws on 
classification. The League plans to re- 
view current assessment patterns and pro- 
cedures in Lincoln, gathering data from 
the last few years. In addition, assess- 
ment and updating techniques in nearby 
towns of similar size to Lincoln's will 

be researched. League members felt that 
it would benefit both the assessors and 
the town's residents if the complexities 
of assessment were more widely understood. 


Another major part of next year's League 
program will be a series of programs on 
energy alternatives and conservation. 

One focus will be on how Lincolnians can 
improve the energy efficiency of their 

own homes with minimal expenditures of 
effort and money. A suggestion which 

met with much enthusiasm from the member- 
ship was that the League sponsor an alter- 
native energy house tour next year. 
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MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
by Alexandra Dane 


Look, I must tell you about my love af- 
fair. No, no, nothing embarrassing, 
looking through the key hole, Razor's 
Edging through your mind. Romantic, yes, 
like falling in love with your major in 
college, or that emotional zap when you 
do original research. 


How many people are privileged to fall 
4n love with a museum? Oh, yes, I've 
had these little affaires before, but 
this is different, just different. Let 
me just tell you. 


I drove there the first time, my mind 
half on shopping in Lexington, a quarter 
on the weather, (it was raining out and 

I hadn't brought my raincoat) and a quar- 
ter determined to be receptive. I mean, 
I wasn't expecting any big deal, you 
know, nice museum, good museum, thanks 
for the lovely interlude, I'll be back, 
but no zap. I drove in, well, you know 
tie area, don't you, just the other side 
of an invisible line separating the his- 
torical district from the tidy cubic 
shuttered houses with their semi-attached 
garages. Hugh Shepley told me that the 
original plans had put the museum in the 
historical district, but the planning 
board had wanted it moved back, over the 
brow of the hill. 


I drove in, unsuspecting, and I didn't 
feel a thing. The red brick buildings 
in the rain, the richness of the landscape 
in the spring. Oh, I noticed the New 
England shed roof theme proclaiming its 
architectural heritage, I noticed that 
it was set into the topography of the 
land rather than built upon it, part 
heritage and part modern ecological 
thought, and no one can miss the fact 
that it's a big museum which seems small, 
I mean a small museum which feels big, 
oh, well, there it is--the paradox that 
is as appealing as physical charm. It's 
because I remember driving past, yards 
away, and thinking, 'Look at that brick- 
work, that's beautiful brickwork,' and 
really noticing the proportions because 
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of the copper drains running down the 
Sides delineating areas of brick and 


fusing the vertical surfaces with the 
angled roofs; it was so easy to figure 
out that the architect had played with 
the glass of the windows and the areas 

of surfaces to balance everything so that 
it floats, even as you see it rising from 
the ground. 


I trotted in, out of the rain, expecting 
sanctuary, I think; well, museums are a 
bit like churches, aren't they, hushed 
voices and the shuffle of feet on bare 
floors, but then the first thing you do 
is pay, and the guards rock back and 
forth on tender bunions, right? Wrong. 
The first thing you see at this museum 

is that it is a gift, no admission 
charged, and the central site of counters 
is information only, and beyond the smil- 
ing women working there is a library, 

lit and lively and colorful. The audi- 
torium is smack there, too, and so right 
away, you feel you're in a concourse, a 
forum, that it's an adventure, that there 
are choices and diversity. 


The exhibits that day were diverse, yes, 
but coordinated, too: comprehensive, and 
looking at the schedule, you can easily 
find the central theme. From the con- 
certs, plays, films, lectures on the 
weekends, mostly Sunday afternoons at 

3 p.m., to the exhibits and demonstra- 
tions, you are beguiled into learning 
about and from our national heritage. 


Well, that is the owners' aim; it was 
built and is maintained by members of 
the Scottish Rite Freemasonry, you know. 
You didn't know. You don't know much 
about Freemasonry and Scottish Rite? I 
don't, either, but you osmose some of 
the fundamentals as you move about the 
museum. Not specific rites, but prin- 
ciples such as the astonishing genero- 
Sity. The materials used throughout are 
direct, simple, and of the best quality. 
It's as if the Masons said, 'If we're’ 
dealing with material things, then they 
should be the finest material things 
available.' 
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Museum (cont. ) 


But as you think about the wealth that 
has gone into the museum, you are lead 
by the details of workmanship to larger 
considerations. That paradox again. 

The Masons are committed to the future. 
The qualities of individual initiative 
and moral principles which bred the 
United States are going to be available, 
are inherent in the functioning of this 
museum. 


What were the exhibits? Oh, "Linen- 
making in New England," with an enthral- 


ling demonstration, and I mean enthralling. 


We were bound to the soil, then, bound 

by those thin threads drawn from the flax 
plant by the treadle of the seasons. And 
there were mourning pictures, assembled 
in a comprehensive entity, and dolls 
evolving from rounded wood to rounded 
plastic, with one instantaneously iden- 
tifiable by someone of some age as "my 
doin 
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for the four galleries the way the ar- 
chitect has planned the buildings. First 
there is the theme, and then what he calls 
a script: research, acquisition of ob- 
jects selected for their illustrative 
connection with the theme, and their ef- 
fectiveness for the available space. He 
rearranges the space, too, because the 
galleries lend themselves to partitions, 
so that you never mill around in a form- 
less void, you are led along the theme. 


Hugh Shepley, fourth generation of Shep- 
leys in Shepley Bulfinch Richardson and 
Abbott, told me all he remembers about 
designing and building my museum. Do 
you know about Shepley Bulfinch Richard- 
son and Abbott--oh, you can't know all 
about the firm. It's fascinating and I 
could tell you, but that's another story 
for another time. I wondered if he'd 
planned to tell the world, 'This is what 
a museum should be." Well, no, he said, 
nothing so blatant as that. Ah, these 
fourth generation Bostonians. Well, had 
the Masons come with a philosophical di- 


ac Pa 
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rective to translate into form? No, he 
said, there was such a free hand, such a 
trust on the part of the owners that it 
was almost unsettling. One of the mem- 
bers of the building committee had 
doodled a masonic star but had shown it 
while hastily rejecting any desire to 
dictate. The Masons had wanted it well 
and truly built. They had wanted a gift 
to America, to future generations of 
Americans, for the Bicentennial. They 
had wanted storage space for a collection 
which had yet to be acquired, an audito- 
rium whose role had not been defined, a 
library. They owned the land in Lexing- 
ton, and wanted a museum, a gift to the 
nation, there. 


Didn't they want to be guided by a panel 
of museum experts about what sort of mu- 
seum they should build? No, they wanted 
Mr. Shepley to imagine what sort of mu- 
seum they should build, and translate 
that image into a good, true shape. They 
were simple in their integrity and trust. 
So Mr. Shepley worried about parking, 
about gallery space and traffic flow, 
about safety and flexibility, about rest- 
ing the eye with vistas of the world out- 
Side, about keeping the residential scale 
by separating the galleries, the library 
and auditorium around two courtyards, one 
open to the sky, the other vaulted over 
by translucent panels. From everyone's 
concern with details, with facts and 
facets, emerged this museum of museums, 
proclaiming by lucency of being the im- 
perishability of our national heritage. 

A meeting place for all manner of arts, 

a clearinghouse for projections of the 
future, a vessel to hold the spirit of 
the past. Do you wonder that I'm starry- 
eyed and tremble-tongued? Oh, wait un- 
til you see it, just wait--nothing em- 
barrassing, just, oh, satisfying. 


Tell you what, I'll take you there. We 
can do our shopping in Lexington, and 
pack a picnic lunch, because you want to 
fall in love with a museum, too. Don't 
you? 
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TELEPHONE NUMEROLOGY 
By Lucile McMahon 


Low-numbered automobile license plates 

are not the only status symbols in the 
numbers game. Starting with the assump- 
tion (and who will doubt it?) that long 
continuous residence in a town entitles 
one to local respect, a clue to the stand- 
ing of Lincoln residents is the telephone 
number. 


I recall with some nostalgia that our 
telephone exchange in Lexington used to 
be VOlunteer 2--as Lincoln's was CLear- 
water 9. For reasons best known to Ma 
Bell, the system was changed to use only 
numbers. The Lexington exchange must 
have filled its 862 series; some years 
ago new residents found their telephone 
numbers beginning with 861. That was a 
handy way to identify johnny-come- 
latelies. 


The Lincoln exchange seems to have a 
long way to go before using up all the 
possibilities of 259. However, for the 
four digits following the exchange, the 
8000s and the 9000s have been filled, 
and the 0000 series is well under way. 


Consider McMahon's Law: If you have a 
number with the last four digits between 
8000 and 8999, you are a Proper Lincolnian; 
between 9000 and 9999, you have lived in 
Lincoln a respectable length of time, in 
some cases thirty years; between 0001 and 
0999, you are a Rank Newcomer. 


The formula was derived from the corres- 
pondence of the number with the location 
of the residence, in older or more re- 
cently established neighborhoods. (The 
telephone company neither confirms nor 
denies this conclusion.) There are ex- 
ceptions, of course. Some residents of 
the newer condominiums (which dominate 
the OO001 series) moved there from within 
Lincoln and took their telephone numbers 
with them. 


Naturally, all three churches have 8000 
numbers, as do the Town Hall general of- 
fices, the Fire, Police, Civilian Defense, 
Water, Highway and Public Works Depart- 
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ments (the latter barely made it, at 
8999). The School Department, the Exe- 
cutive Secretary, the Treasurer and Tax 
Collector and the De Cordova Museum 
School (unlike the Museum itself) are in 
the 9000 series. The Center Post Office 
is 8819, the main Post Office in the Mall 
LS) J520' 


All but one of the fourteen honorary 
members (read past presidents) of the 
Lincoln Garden Club still PIN NG a ets Ly 
coln belong to the 8000 set. 


Of the Town Officers and Committees 
listed in the 1979 Town Report (through 
the first three pages, anyway) twenty- 
five have 8000 numbers, nineteen 9000 
numbers and only one a OOOO. The League 
of Women Voters has a better Newcomer 
representation: sixty-three 8000s, 
forty-five 9000s, and forty-eight 0000s. 


Some people read the valuation lists in 
the Town Report as a Who's Who in Lin- 
coln. I recommend the telephone book, 


NOISE CONTROL AT HANSCOM 


A public hearing on proposed noise con- 
trol rules and regulations was held in 
Lexington on May 8. About 200 people 
attended, and 28 or so rose to comment 
on the proposals. 


As outlined by the Citizens' Aviation 
Policy Association (CAPA), the principal 
proposals are as follows: 


1) Planes of 12,500 lbs. and over that 
do not meet applicable Federal noise li- 
mit criteria and are not currently using 
Hanscom Field may not henceforward ope- 
rate there regularly. Non-complying air- 
craft that used the Field ten or more 
times in 1979 may continue to do so only 
until 1985. During the interim period, 
a schedule of increasing surcharges will 
be applied. Non-complying infrequent 
users will be allowed two free landings 
and take-offs per year. 


2) Air passenger operations for planes 
having 60 seats will be prohibited. 
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3) Steep monetary surcharges will be 
levied on all users of Hanscom between 

ll p.m. and 7 a.m. Non-emergency landings 
or takeoffs will be fined $200. 


4) Operational regulations will be im- 
posed to constrain engine run-ups, night- 
time touch-and-go operations and auxi- 
liary power units. 


Most of those speaking at the hearing 
were in favor of there being some con- 
trol as proposed. However, the National 
Business Aircraft Advisory Commission 
urged moving the 100% compliance stipu- 
lation from 1985 to 1987, when the "Part 
36" rule for night-only operations will 
go into effect nationally. Also, it was 
suggested that a single heavy penalty 
for all nighttime users put a great bur- 
den on the operators of small aircraft, 
whereas corporate users could more readily 
accept the penalty imposed. 


Some pilots feel that there should be an 
East approach for instrument landings. 
Currently there is only one from the West, 
and it goes over less densely populated 
areas than would one coming in from 
Lexington. These approaches have a shal- 
low angle coming in and could prolong 
noise exposure. 


At present, helicopter flight procedures 
have not been stipulated. Some corporate 
helicopters now follow flight patterns 

of steep ascent/descent that lessen noise 
on approach and departure until very near 
the landing site. The usual practice 

for military aircraft is to come in and 
go out at treetop level, with concomitant 
noise along the flight path. 


The next step in adopting noise control 
rules and regulations will be a prelimi- 
nary hearing of the Mass Port Board of 
Directors on June 5, and a full Board 
meeting the week following, at which 
time the rules, with any amendments, will 
be voted for adoption. 


(Ed. note: the Lincoln Review is grate- 
ful for the information provided by John 
Haggerty who attended the May 8 meeting.) 
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PIERCE HOUSE UPDATE 
by Lucile McMahon 


The needed repairs and renovations to 
Pierce House authorized at the March 

Town Meeting have already begun, accord- 
ing to Ernie Johnson. All the windows, 
including the difficult curved ones, have 
been serviced and the frames and sills 
painted. They are ready for the instal- 
lation of a complete new set of storm 
windows. 


Of work yet to be done, the most diffi- 
cult will be insulation, which will have 
Co be from the exterior... In order, co 
pump insulating material (not yet speci- 
fied) into the walls, under the roof and 
underneath the floor, quite a lot of 
carpentry is required. The clapboards 
will be removed as carefully as possible, 
but since they are aged, it is probable 
that some of them will have to be re=- 
placed. Afterwards the entire exterior 
will be painted. 


The gas heating system will be remodeled 
to change from single-zone to multi-zone 
controls. This will permit the care- 
takers' apartment to be heated to a 
reasonable temperature while the rest of 
the house, when it is not being used, is 
only warra enough to keep the pipes from 
freezing. 


A modern fire alarm system including smoke 
detectors is to be tied in directly to 

the fire and police stations. A burglar 
was not considered; that is the care- 
takers' responsibility. To discourage 
unauthorized parking in the driveway, 
granite posts are being installed at the 
entrance so that it can be chained of€. 


Ernie Johnson is planning the work with 
due regard for the feelings of brides who 
plan to use Pierce House for their wedding 
receptions. Operations which will cause 
the most disruption will be done in August, 
and no social affairs will be scheduled 
then. 


Pierce House is a mere youngster in com- 
parison with many other historic struc- 
tures in Lincoln. It was built only 
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eighty years ago. However, the thirty- 
acre park which surrounds it comprises 
land owned by some of Lincoln's first 
settlers... Research,.in. old. land. title 
books traces the ownership, back to 1754 
when Lincoln became a Town, of six dif- 
ferent tracts of land which are now part 
of the park. Results of this research, 
by John C. MacLean, are in the historical 
Vault of the Lincoln, Public Library. 


Of more general interest is a booklet 
written by John Todd and published by the 
Lincoln Historical Society in 1978, to 
answer questions asked by Lincoln resi- 
dents and visitors from out-of-town. Some 
mysteries remain. 


Pierce House was built in 1900, on land 
John H. Pierce had purchased from his 
brother Samuel, plus another parcel from 
an abutter. Only seven years later, John 
wrote his will stating that on the death 
of his daughter Elsie he bequeathed his 
farm and house in Lincoln to the INHABI- 
TANTS OF LINCOLN to be used for a Hospi- 
tal and Park. 


It is Lincoln's good fortune that John H, 
Pierce built, not a Victorian monstrosity, 
but a classic Georgian structure patterned 
after the Vassal-Craigie-Longfellow House, 
erected? ing l/59-and.still..standingson 
Brattle Street in Cambridge. 


It is also fortunate that the Town re- 
jected, in 1932, an elaborate plan to 
develop the park which included an athle- 
tic complex with a running track, base- 
ball and football fields, a grandstand, 
and other athletic facilities "for girls 
and children." The architect intimated 
that the Pierce House interfered with the 
total plan and proposed that it be torn 
down. The Town did not buy that idea, 
Nor did it accept the suggestion in 1945 
that the park be the site of a new school. 


"The Park attracts visitors for such 
varied recreational activities as kite 
flying, Frisbee throwing, picknicking, 

or just sitting in the sun," says John 
Todd. "The Town has encouraged use of 

the Park for these kinds of activities, but 
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visitors who come to the Park after dusk 
are not welcome." 


The Pierce Property Committee consists of 
William A. King, chairman, Joanna Brad- 
shaw, Lynn Donaldson, Margaret Flint, 
John B. French, Margot Lindsay, Aulikki 
Olsen and William Shea. 


ASPECTS OF BARBARA STECHER 


Barbara Stecher of Lincoln brings to her 
work on the curatorial staff of the De 
Cordova Museum a contagious enthusiasm. 
Art to her is an adventure, and she com- 
municates this feeling in her lectures, 
audio-visual tapes for exhibitions, and 
her well-planned art-study excursions. 


From June 10 to 12, she will conduct an 
innovative lecture tour to five area mu- 
seums which are sponsoring a collabora- 
tive exhibition entitled "Aspects of the 
Seventies." De Cordova's show, which 
forms part of this collaborative, is: 
"Photography: Recent Directions," 
opening June l. 


The three-day program is called "An En- 
counter with Contemporary Art." It be- 
gins Tuesday, June 10, at 9:30 a.m. at 
the De Cordova Museum with a lecture, 

"An Introduction to Contemporary Art," 
and a tour of the galleries. On Tuesday, 
June ll, at 9:30 a.m., Mrs. Stecher will 
give “A Bird's Eye View of the 70s" before 
accompanying the bus excursion to the 
Brockton Art Museum to view its show, 
"Painterly Abstraction" and to the Museum 
of the National Center of Afro-American 
Artists in Roxbury. On Wednesday, June 
12, she will conduct a lecture~pur of 

the Wellesley College Art Museum's "Site- 
work" and the Rose Art Museum's "Mave- 
ricks." The De Cordova Museum invites 
registration for one, two, or three-day 
participation. 


Barbara Stecher's love for art has been 
enhanced by wide travel. Married young 

to a young naval lieutenant (who later 
became a suomarine Commander), she took 
the opportunity each time they were trans- 
ferred to broaden her involvement with 
art. When Commander Stecher was on sub- 
marine duty one summer, instead of taking 
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a house in Connecticut as most wives did, 
Barbara took her three children to Europe 
for the cost of her housing allotment. 
"My greatest educational experience began 
that summer and continues even now," she 
says. "The thing that impressed me most 
about Europe was that land is land; 
people make the difference. It's what 
people do to the landscape, the way they 
hang their haystacks and put on their 
roofs, that makes the difference." 


With all her responsibilities as mother 
and navy wife, she managed five years of 
university study, of both studio art and 
art history, completed at Old Dominion 
University in Norfolk; Virginia. Later 
she earned her Master of Arts degree at 
the American University in Washington, D.C. 


When the Stechers were transferred to 
Morristown, New Jersey, Barbara began 
lecturing, first as a volunteer museum 
guide, later as a staff member, at the 
Philadelphia Fine Arts Museum. Among 

the innovative programs she developed, 
there was a course for the 150 museum 
guides on the content and conduct of bus 
tours, showing the sculpture of the city. 
This program evolved while the museum was 
closed for renovations, but became part 
of PFA's regular offerings. Barbara also 
gave lecture series for private organiza- 
tions. "I love to arrange the subject 
matter to answer the questions of the 
audience," she says. "People often have 
lots of questions in coming to terms with 
contemporary art, for example. I question 
toogrr That’ s. the .tun ob viii, 


After moving to Lincoln, she gave two 
lecture series for the Concord Art Asso- 
ciation, which led to a five-part series 
on the Mediterranean World at the Dan- 
forth Museum. Her association with 

De Cordova began when as a volunteer she 
put its library in shape. Soon Barbara 
Stecher and De Cordova realized that they 
had a lot in common; she joined the cura- 
torial staff and took on a variety of new 
Challenges. She says of De Cordova, "It's 
a spontaneous place and an opening to a 
whole new adventure for me." 
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COMING EVENTS 


Now through Aug. 31. "Photography -- 
Recent Directions," De Cordova Museum. 


Sau. UUNe 7 ao oun. UUNGro ce LING for 


Children: "Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn” (abridged), Parade of Tall Ships 
(1975). Museum of Our National Heritage. 
B.D. It. 


Sun. wune Ss. Lincoln Historical Society 
hosts tour of Lowell Mill & Canal for 
members and their families. Leave Mall 
Ate tes 30 .recurnea cao sir 


THE CODMAN SWIMMING POOL is open 
to all residents and employees of 
Lincoln. Membership forms and 
daily swim tickets available at 
the Pool’. Hours. 


May "Si-June )O SS satesun. 12-6" P.im. 
Monee ie oO Fs Il. 
After June 19. Sat-Sun. 10 a.m. 
to dusk 
Mon-Fri. 6:30 a.m. 
to dusk 


Sun, June 8. METCO/Lincoln family 
Picnic at Pierce Park... 3:30 to+G DD. 


Sun. June 8. Lincoln Players annual 


meeting at Louise Davy's, Conant Road, 
aie ary sey ils 


Mon. June 9, June 13, June 17. "South 
Pacific" tryouts, Lincoln Players, 
Brooks School 7:30-10:30 p.m. (also 
Tues. June 10, Lincoln Town Hall, 
7:30-1030 p.m. and Sun. June 15, Town 
Hall, 6-9 p.m.) 


Mon. June 9. Poetry reading at Lincoln 
Public Library: Joan Shambaugh and 
Alice Emory.” 6 p.m: 


Mon. June 9. LSA Coffee & School Com- 
mittee discussion at Brooks School 
Eibrary,, /;30) p.ime 


Tues. June 10. 4-5th Grade Choris, Spring 


Concert at Brooks Auditorium with 
Anthony Cirella directing. 8 p.m. 


Wed. June 11. Brooks School Spring 
Concert at Brooks Auditorium under dir- 
ECCLON Ole bipeMoss. .8 p.m. 


Fri. June 13. Book Discussion, last meet- 
tingvuntaltrall. sOrwell'’s "1984" 
Picoine Publics bibrary, 10:45 a.m. 


sat. June 14. Book Sale to benefit Lin- 
coln Public Library. Smith School Library, 
bo aeml seco” pin, 


Satesuune 142° Dragon Boat Festival, on 
Charles River Esplanade at Hatch Menm- 
Orial ShelT. 1-5 p.m. Free, Rain 
date June 15. 


Tues. June 17. 60-Plus Health Clinic 
at Pierce House. 9-11 a.m. 


Sat. June 21. Codman Community Farms bus 
tour, leaves Brooks parking lot 4 p.m. 
Pool part for CCF memb ers and guests fol- 
lows tour, 5-5:30. (Bring picnic lunch, 
volleyball, etc. 


sun. June 22. Council on Aging bus trip 
co Danversport Yachticlib. es Cabot one 
Theatre. Leave Mall at 11:30 Ae Mery 

return 6:30 p.m. For reservations, call 
before June 15, Clifford Bowles, 259-8196, 
or Margaret Kirkpatrick, 259-8258. 


Fri. July 4. Independence Day festi- 
vities with fireworks. Square dance in 


evening. Rain date for other activities 
Go Lye: 
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Lincoln's own @SS&} 


OF BUERGER BAY AND THE ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN 


by Elizabeth Slayter 
nS EEE ES Se ren tt 2 (a Nh, cae ee aA Lael Leni gt TR 


Sw a ene TO 
Sail northwards! Sail along the Labrador coast, past Battle 
Harbor, Hopedale, and Windy Tickle. Continue, if the pack ice 
permits, around Resolution Island and up Frobisher's Inlet... 
and you'll come to the Bay. Gouged from Baffin Island rock, 
it's named for a long-time Lincoln resident--for a scientist 
whose distinguished career, I'd always assumed, had been pur- 
sued entirely inside the laboratory. What a surprise, then, to 
learn that one member of arctic explorer Donald MacMillan's 1937 
expedition was none other than "Martin J. Buerger, Professor of 
Geology at M.I.T."! (As for MacMillan, he was the Province- 
town native who accompanied Peary on the successful 1909 North 
Pole trip, and subsequently commanded more than a score of vo- 
yages on his own.) 


"That's a long time ago!" said Dr. Buerger when I asked about 
Baffin Island, but he agreed to reminisce, and lent me his log 
of the trip. In fact, the MacMillan expedition wasn't Buerger's 
first venture into higher latitudes. In 1928, he spent a summer 
at Buchans, on Red Indian Lake in central Newfoundland, mapping 
a section of that boggy and all-but-uninhabited area. "I swam 
across ponds, estimating distances by the number of kicks" Dr. 
Buerger claims. The following year, as leader of a "boulder 
tracing" party for the Swedish-American Prospecting Company, he 
waded along stream beds in a nearby area, searching for rusty- 
looking zinc and lead sulfide ores. 


MacMillan devoted a lifetime to exploration of the eastern arc- 
tic and, from 1930 onward, included students in most of his 
three-month summer voyages. Searching for a geologist and 
other specialists in 1937, he consulted M.I.T. and was put in 


_touch with Dr. Buerger, then Associate Professor of Mineralogy 
and Petrology. In due course, the Gertrude L. Thebaud sailed 
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Buerger Bay (cont.) 


from Gloucester. She was a 90-ton 
schooner with auxiliary power, the 37- 
member party being too numerous for Mac- 
Millan's own Bowdoin. Buerger's assign- 
ment was to "show the boys a thing or 
two"--which indeed he ‘proceeded to do 
All summer, he and the students collected 
minerals, observed raised beaches and 
other topographical curiosities, climbed 
mountains and glaciers, and encountered 
a variety of local wild life. 


Anchoring at Isle au Haut on their way 
north, they watched an estimated 25,000 
squid feed on phosphorescent micro- 
organisms. Later, they saw puffins, 
seals, a pair of captive lemmings (highly 
recommended by the zoologist as pets), a 
herd of walruses and, silhouetted atop 

an iceberg, a polar bear. Perhaps an 

even more exotic species also: one after- 
noon, Buerger and his companions struggled 
across crevasses toward the top of a 2820 
foot glacier on Frobisher Bay. Looking 
back on the way down, they watched a pair 
of black specks move along the ice hori- 
zon. "The boys who went skiing" it was 
decided . . . but the real skiers awaited 
at the glacier's foot. No Rskimos were 

in the area, and the dark spots could 
scarcely have been polar bears or even 
caribou. "Must have been the Abominable 
Snowman!" says Dr. Buerger with a twinkle. 


On the outward voyage, the travellers 
first spotted "a fisherman with strong 
mongolian features" near Hamilton Inlet. 
At Hopedale, they reached real Eskimo 
territory. Though the natives were 
highly congenial, Buerger noted that 
"smelling an Eskimo boot (raw sealskin) 
produces instant nausea. The same smell, 
diluted with air, characterizes any 
Eskimo assembly." 


Of particular interest was the discovery 
of a 'seiche' along the north Labrador 
coast. A seiche, Dr. Buerger explains, 
is a periodic fluctuation of water level 
within a pocket-like bay. He and his 
students were able to measure its regular 
rise and fall, with the aid of stakes 
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Buerger Bay (cont.) 


calibrated in terms of a human foot 
length. 


A different pastime filled days of im- 
possible weather. At intervals, nota- 
tions such as "Worked on 'X-ray Diffrac- 
tion of Reciprocal Lattice' chapter this 
afternoon" appear in the log. The future 
author of X-ray Crystallography had been 
careful to bring his typewriter on board! 
Yet that summer wasn't all geology and 
no play. The entry for July 26 reads: 
“My lecture on glaciation tonight ... 
(P.S. Didn't lecture. Entertained with 
ukelele instead.)" 


By late July, the expedition made its way 
to the frozen north, where midsummer tem- 
peratures hover close to 40° F. At Bow- 
doin Harbour (on Cape Chidley, the nor- 
thern tip of Labrador) Buerger and a 
friend boarded a small iceberg. The 

next afternoon, they watched the very 
same "growler" roll over on it side! A 
day or two later, near Resolution Island, 
sleepers were "disturbed by another big 
bang, and found the Hudson Strait pack 
ice had drifted into us." 


mieelog records ‘that Friday, July 30, 

was "a very momentous day". Late the 
previous evening, the Thebaud had anchored 
in Griffin Bay, unaware that a 60 foot 
tide "ran like a water faucet" in that 
narrow harbour. At 3:45 a.m., Buerger 

and his companions were wakened by shouts 
from the captain: "All hands on deck! 
We're aground!" 


As the tide fell further, the ship toppled 
onto her port side. Buerger helped his 
shipmates unload supplies, and then 
wandered away to collect rocks while they 
waited for the tide to right the vessel. 
"On returning" he wrote in his log, " I 
found furious activity to abandon ship, 
the rising tide having gone right over 
her rails." Water poured into the hold, 
submerging the engines. MacMillan sent 
out an SOS: "Abandoning ship; retreat- 
image i-deories: to Resoltubion Island” .. . 
until the radio, also, was drowned. No 


one heard the message. Without any clear 


prospect of rescue, the expedition faced 
the possibility of wintering in the north. 


The "momentous day" ended otherwise, how- 
ever. Just when the situation seemed 
hopeless, the Gertrude L. Thebaud stirred 
instead of sinking. Sailors sprang 
aboard to man the pumps, and students 
bailed from the hatches with 10-gallon 
milk cans. At 2 p.m., after several 
desperate hours of "gruelling work", 

they got all the water out=-just as’ the 
tide peaked. Soon the righted ship, re- 
loaded, was drifting downwind on the 
falling tides By ace evening, engines 
repaired, they were anchored in a safe 
harbour at York sound. Luckily, as Dre 
Buerger recorded, July 31 "happened to 

be a clear and sunny day, and all clothes, 
mattresses etc. are out drying. A greater 
conglomeration of junk has never been 
seen." 


Plans shifted after the near-catastrophe, 
scratching Buerger's plan to explore in- 
land Amadjuak Lake. Nevertheless, the 
expedition continued. MacMillan com- 
pleted the outward voyage with a cruise 
along Davis Strait, between Baffin Island 
and Greenland. He hoped to reach the 
Arctic Circle (66° 30'N) but the ship 

was forced to stop short at 65° 42! 
"because the captain felt ice was closing 
ingonauss: 


Three weeks later, the Thebaud docked at 
Bar Harbor, Maine, and Martin Buerger 
took the train back to Boston--and to his 
laboratory. Presently, the harbour named 
in his honor appeared on official charts 
of Frobisher Bay. He himself went on to 
publish 10 books, including Vector Space, 
Crystai. Structure Analysis, and just 
plain Elementary Crystallography, to name 
but a few. Six of these are available in 
the Lincoln library, nine are still in 
print, and an eleventh, Image Space, is 
currently in the works. The Weston Road 
resident and his co-workers have also 
published well over 200 contributions to 
learned journals, of which most are 
famous in their own right and one is no- 
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Buerger Bay (cont.) 


torious for its combination of authors: 
Buerger & Hamburger. These research 
papers spelled out atomic arrangements of 
mineral crystals--and also contributed to 
other scientific fields; as graduate stu- 
dents, my husband and I learned about 
"The Buerger Precession Camera" and its 
role in working out structures of complex 
biological molecules such as myoglobin, 
haemoglobin and DNA. 


Forty-odd years on, Dr. Buerger recalls 
Baffin Island with pleasure. How, I 
asked, had northern expeditions fitted 
into the rest of his career? "There 
were always a great many things to be 
interested in}' the geologist replied. 


VERTICAL SQUARES 
by Peggy Marsh 


In Walden's woods the fenceposts grow, 
Proliferating row on row. 

We see where scraggly grasses stood 

A monstrous regiment of wood. 


Not truly post or truly fence, 
They make some falsely natural sense, 
But ease of old neglect is fractured 
By rustic virtue manufactured. 


Untrammeled crowds and crowded banks 
Have given way to serried ranks. 

Where cars were parked by carefree hands, 
Now this preventive woodlot stands. 


Yet beckons still in woods beyond 
The shapely magic of the pond; 

Behind the barrier and the gate 

The tonic of wildness still may wait. 
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NOTES FROM CODMAN POOL 
by Betty Smith 


Congratulations are in order to the Cod- 
man Swim Team! They have been in exis- 
tence six years and now are tops in the 
Middlesex League. They won all five 
meets this past summer. A swim team for 
children was a cherished dream of the 
committee that worked hard to bring a 
pool to Lincoln and now it is fulfilled. 


Eighty-eight youngsters from ages five 
to sixteen signed up for the team and 
about forty came each day to practice, 
depending on their vacation schedules. 
Practices of over an hour in length took 
place each morning from mid-June until 
the last meet ended in the middle of 
August. The goal of each swimmer was to 
better his own time in the next meet and 
a swimmer quickly realized that practice 
was the answer, along with lots of sleep 
and the right food. One swimmer said, "I 
have to go to bed early the night before 
a meet. Then I know I will do well." 


Coaching the team for the second year 
was Sandy Andersen of Lexington. We 
are pleased to announce that she will 
be back with the team next summer. 


Currently she is in her junior year at 
Northwestern University, majoring in 


psychology,and is planning on attending 
graduate school. Sandy is an AAU swimmer 
herself and holds a national ranking in 
the backstroke. It is Sandy's positive 
attitude toward coaching that has given 
the swim team its spark. Sandy keeps up 
the enthusiasm of the swimmers through 
the summer by encouragement at practices 
and meets. Her assistant this past sum- 
mer, who also swam on the team, was Jona- 
than Keevil. He says, "Swimming is great. 
I enjoy seeing the children improve." 


Sandy is quick to say that parental en- 
thusiasm is the mainstay of the team. 
Parents are willing to drive, help at 
meets, and are proud of their children 
on the team. The Codman swim team is 
entirely self-supporting and no pool 
money is used to finance the team. The 
team raises its own money through swim- 
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a-thons and other fund-raising activities. 
It also receives donations, and this sum- 
mer at meets parents sold drinks to add 
to the fund. With the money the swim 
team raised, line markers were bought. 

One was later stolen and will be replaced 
through the pool budget. 


This year, as in the past, the pool it- 
self has been a break-even operation. 

In an effort to improve the Codman Pool 
for townspeople, it is hoped that chang- 
ing and toilet facilities will be added. 
The problem is financing. Town money 
and Codman money would be necessary for 
the facilities to be built. 


The person behind the operation of the 
Codman Pool is Lincolnite Harry Hadley. 
Harry volunteers many hours a week seeing 
that the pool is maintained and that the 
workers are happy. He has been doing 
this for the past seven years and all 
townspeople owe him thanks for the great 
job he is doing! 


FAIR SEPTEMBER 


The Codman Fair under Mary Kitses' com- 
petent direction made its annual appear- 
ance on September 13, preceded by a 
square dance in the barn the night before. 


Enid Winchell was the winner of the Ben- 
nett Memorial award for the best single 
exhibit with a magnificent arrangement of 
mixed flowers from her garden. 


A special feature this year was the barbe- 
cued lamb supervised literally per diem by 
Homer Eckhardt, Herb Haessler and Basil 
Chigas and consumed with gusto by the 300 
lucky holders of dinner tickets. The three 
chefs seasoned their work to perfection 
and created an unusual festive occasion. 


K*K* 
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ARE YOU A LONELY WOMAN? 


by Candace Saunders 


Loneliness is a feeling women often ex- 
perience, but seldom express or work 
through. .It is a feeling we all have 
from time to time--following the loss of 
someone precious to us, when we move or 
make a significant transition in our 
lives, and even when we must face our 
children growing up. 


As a wife and mother-to-be and as a cli- 
nical social worker, I have become con- 
cerned about a particular kind of lone- 
liness which women in suburban areas 
increasingly express to me. Ironically, 
it is experienced by those who feel that 
they have achieved those things they 
grew up thinking would make them ulti- 
mately happy. 


Recently I talked with a 36 year old wo- 
man who had a satisfying job, a husband 
who contributed generously to their fa- 
milly, allowing it to engage in unres- 


Hardy Mums in Full Color 
Ficus Trees 


Areca Palms _ 
Hydroponics Kits for Fresh 
Winter Vegetables 


tricted cultural and social activities, 
two bright, spunky children, and a com- 
fortable, creatively designed home. 
While she felt a successful, innovative 
creator on the one hand, she experienced 
a sense of isolation and emptiness on 
the other. Her work provided little op- 
portunity for her to build relationships 
with colleagues. Her husband's job left 
him little time to talk with her. Al- 
though she took pleasure in her children, 
their demands to be fed and chauffered 
were guite draining. And when she walked 
outside her house she could see no other 
houses and often spent an entire day 
without talking with another adult. In 
her life and, I believe, in the lives of 
many, little support or nurturance 
seemed present. 


What I find in talking with women in si- 
milar situations is that they experience 
a range of reactions, from tiredness and 
unexpected feelings of emptiness to the 
pervasive sort of insolvable loneliness 
expressed most often in solitary weeping. 
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Many women I know are able to dismiss 
these feelings as insignificant. After 
all "they have been there for a long 
time," "they are not incapacitating," 
and "if I were to share them with my 
husband or friend each would think I was 
Silly or weak." True, women have had 
little support thinking of these feelings 
as being worthy of attention. Stoical 
self-sufficiency is what others admire, 
not confessions of need. 


Whereas I strongly encourage women to 
talk about feelings with adults close to 
them, I do realize that doing so is often 
met with fear or unempathetic advice. 
What I know from my own experience, how- 
ever, is that when we try to stifle or 
contain these feelings we pay for it one 
way or another. We start losing sleep, 
not to mention our tempers, or we look 
for relief through immediate gratifica- 
tion which proves unfulfilling in the 
Pougerun. “LOOking for solutions can feel 
threatening, for those which most quickly 
come to mind often seem more pain- 
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producing than the feelings with which 
we are burdened. 


As a therapist I find that women who ini- 
tially present themselves as feeling 
fearful and hopeless have more inner re- 
sources to deal with their feelings than 
they had realized. As they talk about 
those feelings of isolation and they ex- 
perience them as being accepted by another 
person, they discover coping strengths. 
The strengths seem to enable them to 
understand the feelings more deeply, to 
feel more in control of previously anxiety 
producing situations, and to feel more 
capable of bringing about change in their 
lives. This exciting, unfolding process 
can leave a woman with the courage to 
address her loneliness and with the con- 
fidence to use her own resources to meet 
her needs better. 


(The author, Candace Saunders, with her 
partner Candace Foster, is in private 
practice at Lincoln Counselling Service.) 
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NEAR-SIGHTED ANTELOPES, TAKE NOTE 
by Ruth Hapgood 


The sign on Route 2 says "Veterinary 
Ophthalmology of New England", but on 
Brooks Road all you find is the name 
"Bachrach", surmounted by an elephant 
wearing a pair of spectacles. This leads 
you to the home and small clinic of Alan 
Bachrach, Jr., V.M.D., a leading New 
England specialist in the eye problems 

of animals. 


Any day you can see the dignified elderly 
dogs who have come to consult Dr. Bach- 
rach about their cataracts. He also 
treats horses, cats, and even timber 
wolves; occasionally he has an exotic pa- 
tient such as the owl from the Museum of 
Science in Boston or denizens of the 
Franklin Park and Stoneham zoos. 


Dr. Bachrach's practice is limited to 


ophthalmology. He has been interested 

in animal eyes since his days in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania veterinary school 
and his specialty work at Ohio State. He 
has been practicing in the New England 
area since 1970 and moved to Lincoln re- 
cently from Wakefield. 


He needed a quiet spot, accessible to 
the superhighway network, and found it 
on the corner of Brooks Road and Route 2. 
His house bears the plaque: 


HISTORIC MARKER 


This Building Is of Absolutely 


No Historical Significance 


but it is of very immediate interest to 
animal owners from all over New England. 


Picture yourself ina 
faraway Place, then 
give us acall. We'll 
help you choose the 
location, make the 
booking and even re- 
mind you to pack your 


camera! 
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Lincoln Road @ Lincoln, Massachusetts 
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THE RANGER'S ROLE 
by Mary Ann Hales 


The proper use of our conservation lands 
is the main concern of Lincoln's Conser- 
vation Rangers, Nathalie Lowe, Mary Anne 
Bargh, and Elizabeth Bickford. Nathalie 
took time from her duties to explain in 
more detail the hows and whys of a 
Ranger's job. 


The focus of the Ranger's role in the 
Management of conservation lands is at 
present in flux. Until this time, the 
emphasis at areas of high use such as 
Peirce Park and Mt. Misery had been pri- 
marily upon enforcement. The public was 
corrected and discouraged from impoper 
use of lands. Personnel hired were 
chosen primarily from this enforcement 
point of view. 


As the new approach emerges, it is hoped 
that Rangers who are hired will have a 
strong background in the natural sciences. 
This expertise, and a more educational 
philosophy, will enable them to explain 
the necessity for the rules and regula- 
tions, instead of just saying "no swim- 
ming." Nathalie explained that people 
are far more responsive when they know 
the reasons for a rule . . for example, 
that no swimming is allowed at Mt. Misery 
because the pond is dark and a swimmer 
in trouble who slipped beneath the sur- 
face could not be seen, and that there 
is dangerous broken glass at the bottom 
of the pond. These are educational con- 
cepts that people can take away with 
them, Nathalie explained, rather than 
just seeing a rule to challenge. The 
educational aspects of a Ranger's po- 
sition will gradually increase the level 
of knowledge of all users of Lincoln's 
conservation land. 


Eventually the educational role of the 
Conservation Ranger may include lectures 
and guided walks in addition to the day- 
to-day contact with users. Nathalie ex- 
plained that each of Lincoln's Rangers 
had or has developed a special area of 
interest in the natural history of Lin- 
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coln. They hope to conduct walking lec- 
tures over conservation lands in the fu- 
ture. In the meantime, many users of the 
lands ask questions about the history of 
the Town, the glacial formations, and 

the natural environment. 


Rangers have two important tools to aid 
them in their job. The first is the uni- 
form. Even though the Ranger is trained 
to approach the land user in a positive, 
open manner, the uniform clearly shows 
that a Ranger means business and has 
enforcement authority if violations occur. 
The Rangers view this uniform as perhaps 
the most important enforcement tool at 
their service. 


Nathalie feels that the uniform also 
brings responsibility with it, since its 
official appearance will cause the Ran- 
ger to be called upon in case of emer- 
gency. Several medical emergencies have 
occurred on her patrol that required the 
knowledge of first aid skills and emer- 
gency procedure. Nathalie hopes that 
such skills can be incorporated into the 
ranger program, so that a Ranger can 
handle emergencies until further help 
arrives. 


The second tool is the hand-held radio, 
for with it a Ranger is not alone. 

Thanks to the impressively rapid and co- 
operative response of the Lincoln Police, 
Nathalie said, a Ranger can get help any 
time the situation seems risky for one 
person. 


The Rangers deal with several recurring 
problems on conservation lands. At 
Pierce Park the problems are drinking 
(Usually in ignorance of the no-drinking 
Park law), parking violations, and lit- 
ter. (Removal of beer bottles and trash 
left after patrol hours is a constant 
and annoying chore.) Mt. Misery has the 
additional problems of illegal swimming, 
increased winter supervision, and trail 
maintenance. The other problem on con- 
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Rangers (cont.) 


servation lands is the use of dirt bikes, 
which damage the trails and cause noise 
pollution. 


The Ranger has the authority to give 
non-criminal tickets for failure to com- 
ply with the Town's list of regulations 
for the use of Town Conservation Lands. 
The fines are as follows: 


FINE VIOLATION 
Se UU Being present on restricted Town 
properties during posted closed 
hours. 
3.00 Illegally posting unauthorized 


Signs, distributing circulars 
or other prohibited commercial 
activities. 


10.00 Making of loud or disturbing 
noise. 


10.00 Walking or riding across farm 
fields and nursery land. 


25.00 Littering. 


es OO Operation of motor vehicles, 
motor bikes, minibikes, snow- 
mobiles in unauthorized areas. 


25.00 Possession of alcoholic beve- 
rages. 
25.00 Swimming in unauthorized areas. 


Clearly a Conservation Ranger must be a 
person with a special blend of skills to 
be able to deal with the public in seve- 
ral different ways. Most visitors to our 
conservation lands, explained Nathalie, 
are pleasant to deal with, err mostly 
through lack of knowledge, and respond 
well to a Ranger's comments and sugges- 
tions. Our Rangers must have the ability 
to deal pleasantly with the majority and 
firmly with the insensitive or defiant 
minority. An alert, informed manner, a 
neat uniformed appearance, an ability to 
communicate well with the public, and a 
genuine educated concern for the natural 
environment all go together to make a 
Lincoln Conservation Ranger. 


LINCOLN AUTHOR'S LATEST 
By Peggy Marsh 


In October 1980, Houghton Mifflin will 
publish Paul Brooks’ latzst book, Speak- 
ing for Nature. Paul Brooks has himself 
been speaking for nature for a long time 
and in this attractively designed volume, 
with its neatly appropriate chapter head- 
ings and compelling chapter titles ("Nat- 
ure Lovers and Nature Fakers", "Birds 

and Men" followed by "Birds and Women"), 
he traces a continuum of nature writers 
in the United States from 1862, the year 
of Thoreau's death, to 1962, the year of 
Silent Spring. 


It was Thoreau who legitimized writing 
about Nature, Paul Brooks says, and it 
was Thoreau who gave the nature essay its 
essential start in American culture, 
Speaking for Nature deals with those who 
came after. Starting with John Burroughs 
and John Muir, the author makes his way 
with appreciation and discernment through 
a series of authors as different invex- 
perience and approach as Sidney Lanier, 
Louis Agassiz and George Bird Grinnell. 


This large array of writers is separated 
by chapters according to dominating 
themes, since, as Mr. Brooks explains, ‘he 
wished to avoid a series of short bio- 
graphies. His arrangement provides for 
illuminating comparisons of individuals 
and allows the author to trace the devel- 
opment of ideas and attitudes about the 
natural world, reflected, for example, in 
the establishment of National Parks and 
the modern view of conservation -- a term 
brought into prominence by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


Shown against backgrounds as varied as 
the North American landscape, the nature 
writers of this study speak for them- 
selves in a finely selected assembly of 
writings and letters -- many to each 
other. We hear from Forbush, Flagg, 
William Beebe, Ernest Thompson Seton and 
Frank Chapman, to name a few. More rich- 
ly quoted are the less familiar figures 
like Mary Austin and Enos Mills. 
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_____ LINCOLN AUTHOR'S LATEST (Cont.) 
By Peggy Marsh 


Mr. Brooks says that he most rewardingly 
discovered writers new to him, and he has 
passed that reward on as part of a valu- 
able volume which embraces a century of 
developing knowledge and changing atti- 
tudes. He has, moreover, illustrated 

his work with many of his own distinctive 
drawings of plants and landscapes. These 
speak for themselves. 


"Yellow and black and pale 
BRARMEOCTAC4r SC «© Rend oie 
by Peggy Marsh 


When every leaf from off the tree 
Reflects our own mortality, 

It's not surprising nearly all 
Prefer the springtime to the fall. 


(Rebuttals will be gladly entertained 
by the Editors.) 


IN AND OUT OF THE LIBRARY 


Lincoln's head librarian, Jay Daly, is on 
a half-time schedule for this academic 
year, September through May, in order to 
teach a course in creative writing at 
Boston University. For this period he and 
assistant librarian Ellen Sisco are being 
joined by a third professional, LR's own 
Mary Ann Hales. It is indeed an accomp- 
lished staff. 


To his well-xnown qualifications as a 
librarian, Daly has added the distinction 
of being a published writer. Of his first 
book, Walls, published in April by Harper 
and Row, the New York Times Book Review in 
its September 7 issue said, "Once in a 
while a character...seems to take the bit 
in its teeth and run...Such a character is 
Frankie in Jay Daly's first novel..-.And 
Jay Daly can write up a storm." 


Walls is a contemporary novel with the 
explicitness expected in today's liter- 
ature. Because it is about a sixteen-year- 
old boy, the publishers made the marketing 
decision to promote it to young people. 
This has confused some reviewers, and 
possibly limits its availability to mature 
readers. ,1L£,youware, of the, tatter, care= 
gory, you may get on the waiting list at 
the library, wait a year for the paperback 
edition, or drop by at the nearest book- 
store for your own hard-back copy, and 
possibly avail yourself of an autograph. 


by Lucile McMahon 


Jay Daly says that the undergraduates in 
his creative writing class are highly 
motivated and enthusiastic. His assign- 
ments include fiction, poetry and crea- 
tive non-fiction. By the end of the term 
he expects each student to have a body of 
work showing growth and increased arti cus 
lateness. The involvement is also stimula- 
ting for him; he returns to his library 
work refreshed and eager to meet the chal- 
lenges of that job. 


Ellen Sisco, who has worked at the Lincoln 
library for ten years following her train- 
ing at Rutgers University and positions in 
other libraries, including being branch 
librarian at the Boston Public Library, 
agrees that the new arrangement works well. 


With the additional resource of Marjorie 
Snyder, cataloguer, the library now has 
full-time professional coverage to imple- 
ment the policies of the Trustees. Ms. 
Sisco also plans adult educational events 
at the library (see "Coming Attractions") 


For Mary Ann Hales, returning to profes- 
sional work, while still fulfilling res- 
ponsibilities for a growing family, is an 
adventure. Her pursuit of a degree from 
the Simmons Graduate School of Library 
Science was interrupted by a move to San 
Francisco with her doctor husband, and 
finished when they returned. 


She then worked at the Boston Public Lib- 
rary central branch in the Adult Services 
Department and was especially involved in 
the "Never Too Late" series for the over- 
65, a program of semi-formal education 

which included films, speakers and field 
Crips: sFor her itswas areal learning 

experience since to use the resources of 


the city she was forced to become familiar 


with them in a short time. 


"And it was invigorating," she adds, "be- 
cause of the astonishing strength of the 
people who came, many poor and untaught, 
but with remarkable will and determin- 
BcLon." 


Her next job was in the Medical Library of 


the Massachusetts General Hospital. At 
that time she was living in Newton, and 
part of her education in this and the 
former job was how to survive the MBTA. 
For the past seven years the focus of her 
volunteer work has been in school libra- 
ries. In 1976 she and her husband and 
three sons moved to Lincoln, where she 
found many more outlets for volunteer 
creativity. 


"Lincoln invites and rewards participa- 
tion," she says. She had an enjoyable 
year on the board of the Lincoln School 
Association, edited the booklet "Know 
Your Schools" sponsored by the League of 
Women Voters, and is currently serving 
on the Child Care Study Committee. 


While working on the Library Book Sale 
Committee, Ms. Hales called attention to 
the need for an on-going Friends of the 
Library structure and was asked to organ- 
ize one. Now that she is on the staff, 
that role is inappropriate, and she is 
glad that Silke Moss has indicated that 
she will work to re-establish and re- 
vitalize such a group, to work closely 
with the head librarian in order to pro- 
vide whatever community help is needed. 


Professional staff members are unanimous 
in praise for the part-time workers, who 
do their jobs efficiently and congenially 
in cramped space. Mary Ann Hales is par- 
ticularly emphatic in stressing the need 
to expand the present building to include 
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enlarged space for staff work and a public 


meeting room. 


Hedy Kent, the Children's Librarian, con- 
curs. With the increased use of the lib- 
rary by children and library-sponsored 
children's activities, space is woefully 
inadequate. Possibly a re-activated 
Friends of the Library will spread the 
word about both the accomplishments and 
the needs of Lincoln's intellectual 
powerhouse. 


259-8034 259-9794 
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PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


by Betty Smith 
Bill is particularly concerned with the 


William A. King, Lincoln resident and effect of declining enrollment on curri- 
member of the Lincoln-Sudbury School com- culum, on over-all environment of the 
mittee, has agreed to share his views and school, and on faculty, as the School Com- 
feelings on issues at the school in forth- mittee grapples with reshaping the curri- 
coming Lincoln Reviews. culum and preserving quality. Basic 


courses have to be continued and 
strengthened, and fewer separate courses 
can be offered. Bill is also looking 
for an innovative way to solve schedul- 
ing problems. A "Core Curriculum" has 


In return he welcomes the opportunity to 
hear from Lincoln students and parents, 
particularly about changes and improve- 
ments in school programs. 


Bill believes that as a member of the been proposed within each department, but 
Lincoln-Sudbury School Committee he is a Bill feels that this should be only for 
public trustee of the school. As a trus- those students who want it or need it. 
tee he feels that histdobeis to ensure Curriculum changes can lead to declining 
that our children get a quality educa- faculty morale which affects school en- 
tion with a top-rated faculty. vironment. But smaller can be better, 


and Bill and other members of the School 
Committee are looking into ways of im- 
plementing this concept. 


Recently a planning committee report has 
been written which deals with problems 
of maintaining academic excellence with 


a shrinking student population. The pro- The Lincoln Review welcomes letters from 
jected number of students in five years its readers on issues at the High School. 
is 1100 and in ten years 900 or less. Write us today! 
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TO LINCOLN WITH LOVE 
by Ann Gannett 


Moving to Lincoln in the summer of 1 Ror aT AS 
after sixteen years in Wayland, had no 
political implications for me. It was 
the right time for a widow to find a 
smaller house, now that the five children 
were grown and four had families of their 
own. 


I chose Lincoln because of its commit- 
ment to policies and attitudes which 
matter to me, a concern more sharply fo- 
cused by five terms in the Massachusetts 
legislature. 


Lincoln had preserved its environment 
and character by many years of intelli- 
gent planning, while it led the way in 
zoning for condominiums and apartments 
for low, moderate, and market incomes. 
The record is impressive and satisfies 
my expectations. 


Political implications did not take long 
to surface. Relaxing in the supposition 


Meet 


that Representative Dickson of Weston 
would continue to serve Lincoln admirably, 
I was jolted by the reality of redistrict- 
ing which took Ed Dickson away from Lin- 
coln and left Lincoln up for grabs by 
Waltham. It was obviously impossible to 
retire gracefully in 1978! 


The Massachusects House of Representa- 
tives was being reduced from 240 to 160 
districts. The Redistricting Committee 
told me flatly that if I did not seek re- 
election, Lincoln, Sudbury, and Wayland 
would each be attached to cities and lose 
their individual identities, a shocking 
prognosis: It may be just as shocking 

to know that districts are made not by 
the sense of geography or compatibility, 
but for certain incumbents; for me, it 
was to be the new Thirteenth Middlesex 
District of Lincoln, Sudbury, and Wayland. 


The rest) isthistory. f anvangaeas 


PAUL BROOKS 


Author of 
SPEAKING FOR NATURE: 


How our literary naturalists have shaped America 


at 


Tke Concord Bookshop 


INCORPORATED 
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65 Main Street Concord 
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To Lincoln (cont. ) 


elected to a sixth term, but I confess 

I was shy about Lincoln, which could have 
been outraged by the audacity of a new- 
comer moving over after ten years of re- 
presenting Sudbury and Wayland. Instead, 
my trepidations were allayed very quickly 
by the growth of Lincoln's friendship 

and support. 


Now, as I step aside, I have one regret: 
two years serving Lincoln in the legis- 
lature is not long enough to repay the 
debt of implicit confidence you placed 
in me in 1978. Perhaps I can help in 
some other way. 


Otherwise, the timing is perfect. The 
district boundaries are secure and my 
ideal of a candidate is seeking my seat. 
Her name is Lucile Hicks. 


The legislature needs new blood and 

fresh ideas to challenge the political 
hacks on Beacon Hill. All too few. quali- 
fied people are willing to put themselves 
on the line to run. Lucile, known as 
Cile, is one of the few who is willing 

to serve not out of self-interest but to 
make this government more responsive and 
responsible. She will represent the as- 
pirations and the philosophy of most 
Lincoln voters. 


Cile, husband Bill, and their two teen- 
age sons live in Wayland, where they 
moved twelve years ago when there was 
nothing available in Lincoln. After 
college and graduate work, she taught 
high school science for a while before 
she headed a 1600-member community serv- 
ice organization. 


She is moderate and progressive in her 
political philosophy with an in-depth 
knowledge of government without personal 
obligations to any politician. Coura- 
geous, honest, brilliant, and articulate, 
Cile has an excellent rapport with all 
types of people. She will be a fine re- 
presentative for Lincoln. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


Both the library and the De Cordova Museum 
have special treats for Lincoln and envi- 
rons during October and November, includ- 
ing pictures taken by the Boston Ballet 
during its recent world tour and by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on its trip to 
China. 


October is Art Month in Greater Boston; 
for nine days, October 18-26, over 500 
professional visual artists working within 
the Route 128 area will open their studios 
to the public. Because of the arbitrary 
boundary, no Lincoln studios are included; 
however, many Lincoln artists work in stu- 
dios within the area. 


De Cordova is sponsoring two bus tours, 
planned and escorted by Barbara Stecher: 
the first, on Wednesday, October 22, 
leaves at 9:15 a.m. to visit the Fort 
Point Channel Studios; the second, on 
Thursday, October 23, leaves at 6:30 p.m. 
and will visit studios in Waltham and 
Watertown. For prices and reservations, 
call 259-8355. 


The Wednesday Mornings at the Library 
series will open October 8 at 10 a.m. with 
Mary K. Timm, sculptor. Ellen Cannon and 
Ethel McKenzie are again arranging this 
series. 


The following are all scheduled for 8 p.m. 
in the Tarbell Room at the Library: 


Oct. 9 Slides of the Boston Ballet's 
world tour. Arie-Maija Schwann 
has helped to arrange this. 

16 A film on Georgia O'Keefe, with 
commentary by Barbara Stechere 

29 Slides of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra's trip to China, with 
commentary by Leonard Moss, B.S.O. 
member. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS (Cont. ) 


During October, De Cordova presents four 
Wednesday evening programs, each at gto) 
p-m. The first three are at De Cordova, 
the fourth at Brooks Auditorium. Reser- 
vations required. The first two events 

are free, the last two Aave an admission 
Charge of $3.50 (members $2.75). 


Oct. 1 "Ceramics Without a Wheel - Past 
and Present" -- Marlis Schratter 
8 "Clay Portraiture" -- Nancy 
Stapen 


15 "Buying Art - Tips and Advice 
from Gallery Owners and Directors" 


22 "Boston Art Today" -- with a panel 
of outstanding curators and museum 
directors. 


November evening events at the Library 


include: 


Nov. 3 Poetry Readings 
6 "Rare Books" -- a talk by Jim 

Visbeck of the Isaiah Thomas 
Bookstore in Worcester. Those 
attending are invited to bring 
in possibly valuable books for an 
informal appraisal. 

13 Library Film Series begins with 
Erich von Stroheim's Grand Illu- 


sion. 
Now De Cordova's current exhibition is 
to A Century of Ceramics in the 


Nov 30 United States, 1878-1978, part of 
a national tour representative of 
the most extensive collection of 


American ceramics in the country. 


The Council on Aging of Lincoln has sche- 
duled a number of coming events of in- 
terest to older townspeople. Monthly 
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60-yvlus Health Clinics will be held at 


Peirce House from 9:30 to 11:00 a.m. on 


Tuesday, October 21 and Tuesday, November 
i8. On Tuesday, October 28, Christopher 


Jane Corkery, the Brooks School Poet-in- 
Residence, will preside at an afternoon 
of poetry reading and discussion, begin- 
ning at 3 p.m. at the Lincoln Public Lib- 
rary. Older residents are encouraged to 
bring their own work that may be shared. 
Ms. Corkery is spending two months in 
Lincoln under sponsorship of the Lincoln 
School Association and the Massachusetts 
Council on the Arts and Humanities. On 
Tuesday morning, November 25, there will 
be a travel slide/talk especially for 
Older residents, arranged by new Council 
member Anne Satterfield, 


iniakero} Bai 
counseling 
service 


psychotherapy for children, 
adults, and families. 


lincoln read box 1386 lincoln, ma 01772 


(017) 259-8540 
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SEE INSIDE FOR 


"Codman Chronicle" 
by Robert L. Howie, Jr. 


Ted Tucker's new book, 
"Practical Projects for the 
Blacksmith" reviewed 


ET TU, LINCOLN? 


By Lucile McMahon 


As everybody knows, Lincoln was among the small number of muni- 
cipalities which voted against Proposition 2 1/2. Others were 
Cambridge, Newton, Brookline, Amherst, Northfield, Williamstown 
(does that grouping suggest anything?), some of the smaller towns 
in the western part of the state, and (oddly, to me) many on the 
Cape and the Islands: Brewster, Dennis, Edgartown, Falmouth, 

Gay Head, Orleans, Nantucket, Sandwich, Tisbury, Truro, West Tis- 
bury, Wellfleet, and Yarmouth. 


My original reaction was to congratulate ourselves on our recog- 
nition that it was a very muddled message, if indeed it was meant 
to be a message, that tax reform is long overdue. My offhand as- 
sumption was that it would minimally affect Lincoln, where the 
present ratio of the budget to total property evaluation is 1.8%, 
well below the 2 1/2. 


Not so. On Wednesday evening, November 12, the Selectmen called 

a meeting of representatives of each Town board and committee, 
with input from Town Council, to discuss the local effect of the 
law. It was brought out that although other communities may have 
greater and more immediate problems, ours are not small or distant. 


The most immediate effect, as the law now stands, is the decrease 
of the automobile excise tax from 66% to 25%, with an emergency 
clause to make it go into effect thirty days after passage--that 
is, December 4, 1980. Lincoln's excise tax this year amounts to 
$240,000. 
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It is not at all clear when the provi- 
sions of the tax cap on real estate will 
go into effect. If the cap is effective 
next year, given the loss of income from 
the excise tax, our allowable margin 
won't come close to keeping up with in- 
flation. Our valuation cannot be in- 
creased because we are already at 100%, 
and as our tax assessor points out, the 
law says we may not evaluate at more than 
fair market value. Somewhere in the fine 
print of the bill, new valuation based 

on growth in property values is prohibi~ 
teg.eeinis “no growth factor is possibly 
the first aspect of the bill to be called 
to the attention of the Legislature. 
Another is to demand that assessments of 
the state, county, MBTA, etc., also be 
Premed to 2 1/2 %. 


As they stand, the "override" provisions-- 
a two-thirds majority of voters in 
November in the middle of the fiscal 

year, with any possible special town 
meeting to be called only with the spe- 
cific permission of the Legislature, to- 
gether with legal timing of budget hear- 
ings and of Town Meeting itself--make 
orderly budgeting procedures impossible. 


Many other complications were touched on 
at the Wednesday meeting--and if you are 
confused, so is everybody else. Three 
responses seem indicated: 


(a) clear signals to the Legislature 
from cooperating towns as to what can be 
done in the immediate future to alleviate 
the confusion; 


(b) acceptance of the fact that we 
will have to live with problems such as 
inadequate space in the town offices, at 
least for a while; 


(c) recognition that asking each board 
and committee to scrutinize its budget 
and adopt priorities will inevitably lead 
to competition among the different ser- 
vices, since personnel is their chief 
cost. It will be a choice between a 
fireman, a ranger, a teacher--and who is 
to choose? 
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The people in that crowded room Wednesday 
were trying to come to grips with an un- 
pleasant reality. But what of the 1356 
Lincoln residents who voted for the 
measure, as opposed to only 1566 who pre- 
vailed against it? Did 1356 Lincolmgazti-= 
zens think it wouldn't affect them? 


Halfway through the meeting the tension 
was briefly released when somebody pro- 
posed this solution: "Secede from the 
state, declare war, and ask for foreign 
aide. 


NEXT NEWS ISSUE 
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THE 4TH CONGRESSIONAL, 5TH MIDDLESEX, 13TH MIDDLESEX 


Conscientious Voter might be forgiven if the encounter with his 
various and shifting election districts leaves. him thinking that 
Elbridge Gerry's ghost still walks in Massachusetts. 


Of course, since the Supreme Court ruled in Baker vs. Carr (1962) 
that Conscientious Voter may challenge any state redistricting that 
looks suspicious to him, and in Wesberry vs. Sanders and Reynolds 

vs. Sims (1964) that congressional and state districts must be as 
equal as possible, we now are assured that the possibility of carving 
them up along party lines has been much reduced. 


Elbridge Gerry -- patriot, signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
diplomat under Adams, Madison's vice president -- was born in Marble- 
head in 1744 and grew up in stirring times. Elected to the General 
Court in 1772, he joined forces with Sam Adams, and in short order 
he, his father, and his brother were running the Marblehead Commit- 
tee of Correspondence. Gerry was almost caught in the British 

Sweep to Concord and Lexington in April 1775, as the troops were 
hunting for him in his Menotomy tavern before going on to seek Adams 
and Hancock in Lexington. (Gerry had to hide in a cornfield in his 
moohtshart.\) 


Elected and re-elected to Congress, Gerry at the Federal Convention 
of 1787 was chairman of the committee that prepared the "great com- 
promise" which gave states equal votes in the Senate and votes by 
population in the House. Yet it was typical of Gerry that he dis- 
liked the compromise itself and he was described as a man who ob- 
jected to everything he did not propose. 


In 1810 he was elected governor of Massachusetts on the Republican 
ticket. He was an unpopular governor and had such a time with the 
newspapers of his day (he cited 253 newspaper libels against him) 
that he tried to get the law changed so that contempt of the governor 


FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 

Middlesex County - Newton, Waltham, Ayer, Framingham 
Lincoln, Maynard, Shirley, Stow, Sudbury, Wayland, Weston 

Norfolk County - Brookline 


Worcester County - Fitchburg, Gardner, Leominster, Bolton, 


Harvard, Lancaster, Lunenberg, Westminster 
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would be equivalent to contempt of 
COurtc. 


His name passed into the language when a 
state redistricting bill in 1812 tipped 
the senatorial count in favor of the Repub- 
licans. This was particularly obvious 
in Gerry's home county of Essex, where a 
very odd group of towns ran around the 
others’ ina semicircle. “Itewit ido “for 
a salamander," commented a Federalist 
sourly, and another promptly dubbed it a 
"gerrymander." Someone (perhaps it was 
Gilbert Stuart) sketched a head, tail, 
and wings on the map, and the Gerry- 
mander was born. 


5TH MIDDLESEX 
Bedford, Burlington, 
Carlisle, Chelmsford, 
Lincoln, Waltham 
Weston 


ROMERTOPE 


THE CLAY COOKER 
for your fall mea!s 
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| 259-8722 | 
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Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 
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TRANSITIONS 
by Julie Boyer 

October's trembling emblems start to bow to winter 
Vibrant color turns to somber, slowly falling, 
Perfumed air envelops me in autumn's smokey musk. 
Applauding rain presses yellow carpets to concrete walks 
To dry there, wafer thin and crumbling, sounding 
Under rhythmic footsteps and sudden windy flights. 
Hidden in the secret stem of these wasting stalks 
And the sealing glaze of winter's care, 
Lies the enfolded green of another promised spring. 
I breathe in a sharp edged cold and words 
Are shaped in puffs of warm grey moistness. 
Still, in the looming of November's early spell 
I can wander through all yesterdays 
Gardens full of stunning bloom. 


November 1980 


TURKEY WEEK SPECIAL 14 t 
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Ho % REDUCTIONS ON? 
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Stay Warm This Winter! 


North Country Outfitters 
has a large selection of 


down filled and : 


wool lined vests. 


North Country 
Ouifitters 


32 Main St. 
Concord 369-4186 


LINCOLN,MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


GROTON,MASS. 448-5900 


MacLeod Builders 


Additions Garages, Decks 
Roofs, Gutters, Bathrooms 


Kitchens. General Repair Work 


Custom Finish Carpentry 


Call after 6:00 P.M. 
259-8249 or 369-5187 
FREE ESTIMATES 


Be ee me es 


AN ENCHANTING EVENING 


The Lincoln Players can put away a true 
triumph in their archives with South 
Pacific. From the cheerful roaring of 
the Seabees to the pure tenor notes of 
Lt. Cable to the exuberant charm of 
Nellie's flexible soprano and Emile's 
glowing baritone, it is all straight- 
forward stage enjoyment. 


Produced by Peggy Elliott with Bill 
Elliott as Technical Director, South 
Pacific was directed by Barbara Sisson, 
whose skill and stage vision Lincoln has 
already admired in The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown and The Boy Friend. 


Pip Moss conducted with his usual com- 
prehension and flair for vocal effect, 
and the orchestra was sizeable, including 
such well known Lincoln musicians as 

Ed Rolfe, Don March, Georgina Hersch- 
bach and Jane Moss. Special bouquets 

go to Evelyn Harris, once more the tire- 
less rehearsal as well as performance 
pianist. 


The lively choreography was done by Lynn 
Donaldson and Linda McConchie. Agile 
choristers included Jim Birkett, Dave 
Donaldson, Tom Wilson, Roy Raja, Milton 
Wilson, Jim Arena, Steve White, Erik 
Schwartz, Sara Foster, Gigi Sanders, 
Ruth Neuman, Carolyn Lennington, Betty 
Mason, Mary Ann Lanier, Christine Mac- 
Donald, Jane Barnet. 


Sets were designed by Ellen Schwartz 
and skillfully stage managed by Ginny 
Niles and her large crew. The washing 
machine and the shower were especially 
ingenious, and Emile's terrace was 
colorful and bright, as were Ellen 
Schwartz's costumes, combined with Navy 
and Marine designer uniforms and some 
inspired T Shirts. 


The bulwark of the show was perhaps Sgt. 
Billis (Paul Amadio), instant in action, 
never-failingly quick on cues, always 
audible, disreputable and lovable, right 
down to his fantastic appearance in 
"Honeybun"--a tour de song and dance, 
done with professional skill and verve by 
Nellie and the sergeant. 
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David Ogden as Capt. Brackett and Glover 
Mayfield as Cmdr. Harbison maneuvered 
calmly in cramped side-of-stage quarters 
and delivered the proper leadbelly per- 
sonalities. 


The rich part of Bloody Mary was played 
with smiling gusto by Nan White. Her 
voice came across particularly well in 
the lovely intervals of "Bali Hai". The 
difficult role of her daughter Liat was 
done by Frances Colvin with long haired, 
silent grace. 


And what of Emile? We have our own Lin- 
coln musical hero in Ron Davis, and his 
rich tones rang out in "Some Enchanted 
Evening" across the crowded auditorium to 
enthusiastic applause. 


To return to Anne Kittredge as Nellie-- 
what a total attraction she is! Broad- 
way cries out for her ease, style, fresh- 
ness, for her versatile voice, stage 
sense and concentration. 


Do it again, Players: 


CORRECTION 


Lincoln Review apologizes to Talbot Love~ 
ring for failing to identify him as one 
of the chefs at the Codman Fair. We 
hereby praise him unreservedly along with 
those others already mentioned for a day 
of labor over herbs, cooking fire and 
carving knife. Those who consumed the 
results reaped a rich reward. 


@ Fine Wallcoverings 
@ Custom Draperies 
@ Custom Paints 

@ Decorating Services 
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LINCOLN 


Lovely Hemlock Circle Condominium 


Offers Privacy, 
Convenience and Water View 


Three Bedrooms Two Baths 
Numerous Luxury Features Included 
Spacious Deck 
Detached Garage 
MLS 
$165,000. 


he Hee bREA ULI INCeaRéaltor 


E : al Lincoln Road, Lincoln 
REALTOR {i 


259-9220 3 he hese i 
369-1250 <. cee 


It’s a lot less complicated 
getting around today than LINCOLN 
it used to be. 


Let us handle all the ar- TRAVEL SERVICE 


rangements and you won't 
be in for any surprises! 


Lincoln Road 


Lincoln, Massachusetts 


Phone (617) 259-8168 


Op @ 


HOUYHNHNM NOTES 


"Certainly we Massachusetts horses work 
for our oats. Just because you come from 
a Vermont farm where you pulled a buggy 
and plowed and everything, you needn't 
think we're a lazy bunch of do-nothings. 
ieorant that you'l] only work when your 
girl is out of school, but that gives us 
thie mornings. for sun-bathing and a good 
gossip over the fence. 


"You're certainly right about Massachu- 
Setts drivers -- an ignorant lot. They 
don't know the law about stopping, and 
they cut too close, and the noises! The 
trucks blow their brakes for fun -- at 
least, the bad ones do. The town guys, 
I must say, are nice and careful when 
they pass. 


"Of course, the roads are narrow and 
some have those awful berms to iD On, 
and those slippery bike paths that are 


RICHARD E. SAMSON 
JAMES X. SAUNDERS 


CARMIN J. SPIRO 


HOURS 
MOV aiOO1 > 238 /i 3c a aM ar LOS D.cit. 
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slick as ice for horseshoes. The last 
time that dog at the corner scared me 
off the road, I ended up with my tail in 
a mailbox and my nose in a bramble bush 
from tripping over the berm. 


"There are some nice trails here, though 
you do have to travel two miles of road to 
one of trail; and going to the ce bitte lor 
the Browning field you might as well 

stick to the road. What's fifty feet of 
trail here and fifty there -- just a rest 
for the feet. Of course, road travel 
makes the parents nervous, but a nervous 
parent is a helpful parent, I always say. 


"They have a tradition of horses in this 
town, among those of us who remember -- 
when the buggies took the men to the 

train, and teams hauled the kids to school. 
Those days are coming back, mark my words, 
when the gas pumps run dry again. 


"Myself, I'll be glad when people know 


Just across from 
the Concord Depot 
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Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


Open 7 days including 
Thur. & Fri. evenings 
and Sunday afternoons 


93 Thoreau Street 
Concord, Mass. 01742 
Phone 369-1535 
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more about horses. But nowadays, motor 
bikes buzz you even in the woods, and 
believe me, if you see a kid with a gun 
you'd better hightail it to the barn. See 
these scars on my side? Beebee shot. 
Yesorr. 


"There were nearly 100 of us in town at 
the last census. And last month they 
were talking about starting 4-H up 
again. Just let us get organized and 
we'll show this town a useful trick or 
two. Past time, I'd say. So long." 


|] 
Cooley's Cutlery 
from Towle 
Special Purchase 
Distinctive Stainiess steak and 
carving sets in an early American 
design reminiscent of rare 
handwrought silver. 


The best wedding gifts are from 
Cooley’s. 


9 Walden St., Concord. 
369-3692. Also Boston, 
Portiand, & Marco Polo 
in Weilesiey. 


WE DELIVER 
($15.00 minimum order) 


CASE DISCOUNTS 
(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 
Concord Center 369-2604 


Steak set 
Reg. $33, 


REBUTTAL 
Dyswucyi tr... Cole 


Dear Peggy Marsh, I fear, is getting old 
Reflects on her mortality and hates the 


cold 
She must last summer's heat have long 
forgotten 
To find in brilliant Autumn something 
rotten. 
Don't you remember being told and always 
knowing 
Next year's new life is now already 
growing? 
This is the resting, germinating time for 
trees 
Their colors in the wild west wind say 
"Please, 


Back to your work, for 
idleness is sinning 

*Every ending season brings a new 

beginning." 


Get going. 


Ce 


NEEDLEPOINT 


HAND-PAINTED CANVASES: AU VER SOIE SILK 
PATERNAYAN & MEDIC! WOOL - DMC COTTONS 
LINEN - READY TO STITCH CANVAS, LEATHER 
&- WOOD GIFTS & FASHIONS 


DESIGNER KNITTING WOOLS 


CREWEL SUPPLIES 
INSTRUCTION 


HOURS: MON. TUES. WED. SAT. 10-4-THU.IO-8-FRI. 10-1 


JUDITH FARBER PAT JENSEN 
WESTON, MA 02195 TEL 891-4402 
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REBUTTAL 
by a Reader of the REVIEW 


Though some the things of spring hold dear, 
I really like the end of the year. 

The firmament from east to west 

In bright October sun is best. 


-l Hence the Jewish New Year 
-2 Every graduation from Kinder- 
garten on, 


What fun to be given the challenge. I 
hope more than I will come to the de- 


fence of September babies. 
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WOODWORKING CLASS FOR BEGINNERS Ry 


OLD TOWN HALL =| i i 


Lincoln Road Lincoln Center 
Entrance from parking lot in rear 


Tuesday Mornings 10 a.m. to Noon 
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Ten Weeks ae 
September - December March - May 
Elizabeth Cooper 862-586 
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STONE FANTASIES 


URI] ELE PEOPLEY 
by: 
Gota of Sweden 


Swedish tale says, "To have one in yout home 
will brung you happiness and good fuck." 


Price $9.00 to $11.50 


t 


J 


12 Walden Street 
Concord-Center, Mass. 01742 
369-8751 


NOW OPEN ON_SUNDAYS 
ftom 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. 


Mond. thtu Sat 9:00 to 5:30 
Thursdays till §:30 P.M. 
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CODMAN CONNECTIONS 
PORTRAIT OF A FAMILY 
by Robert L. Howie, Jr.* 


Three hundred and fifty-two years ago, 
in the year 1637, Robert Codman came 
from Surrey, England and settled in Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts. His son later set- 
tled in Charlestown, and it was there 
that the first John Codman was born in 
L698 . 


Saddler, sea captain and merchant, John 
Codman married Parnell Foster, whose 
great grandmother was Mary Chilton, the 
first woman to step off the Mayflower. 
Among first families, one can't get more 
"first" than that, and the Codman tradi- 
tion of marrying well began. John Codman 
served as a captain in the local militia, 
held a commission under the King, and 
was an officer of the Ancient and Honor= 
able Artillery Company. He alm kept 
black servants, and therein lies a tale. 


in 1749, a fire broke out in John's 
Charlestown warehouse, and it was soon 
apparent that it had been set by some 
disgruntled slaves who chafed under Cod- 
man's rigorous discipline. Arson was 
bad enough, but that was just for 
starters. The three household slaves, 
Mark, Phillis and Phoebe, aided and 
abetted Codman's black field hands in 
setting the fire, but they reserved the 
coup de grace for themselves. From the 
Slave of a doctor Mark obtained some ar- 
senic, and Phillis and Phoebe slipped it 
at intervals into Captain John's food. 
He died on 1 July 1755, lingering fifteen 
hours after the last dose. The con- 


*From a lecture given at Codman House, 
December 2, 1979, by the Consulting Ar- 
chivist to the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities. It was 
illustrated with slides of portraits from 
the earliest days to the present, and 
readers can imagine a visual transition 
from one individual to the next. 


spirators were tried and found guilty. 
Phillis, who confessed to the crime, was 
burned at the stake in Cambridge, the 
only such burning ever recorded in Ameri- 
can annals. Mark was hanged in chains 
on a gibbet, and later displayed on the 
Common. It seems incredible, but old 
Mark hung there for more than twenty 
years. No less a personage than Paul 
Revere, describing his famous ride in 
1775, recalled after passing Charlestown 
Neck that he "got nearly opposite where 
Mark was hanging in chains..." 


Our story, however, really begins with 
the fifth generation. In the same year 
that the first John Codman was murdered, 
there was born in Charlestown the third 
John Codman. 


At an early age he was apprenticed to 
Deacon Isaac Smith of Boston with whose 
son William he formed a business in 1781 
under the name Codman and Smith. The 
firm was a great success. It was not 
long before Codman's ships were trading 
in Spain, Portugal, Holland, France,. and 
the French West Indies. Laden with cod- 
fish, Codman's ships embarked from Boston 
and Salem to the south and to Europe. In 
the south the codfish would be exchanged 
for rye, corn, wheat, and barrels which 
were in turn exchanged in Europe for 
Madeira, capers, and currants. By 1786 
he was exporting oil and Honduras log- 
wood to Amsterdam, Scandinavia, and 
Russia. His partnership with Smith 

ended in 1790, and the following year 
John Codman took his brother Richard into 
the firm. Here in Boston, John owned and 
operated ropewalks and a ship chandlery. 
Windfall profits were realized on United 
States bond purchases through the hard 
money fiscal policies of Alexander 
Hamilton in the 1790s, and this enabled 
him to invest heavily in Boston real es- 
tate, unknowingly beginning another 
Codman tradition. 


He had married in 1781 Margaret Russell, 
daughter of the Honorable James and 
Katherine Graves Russell. His marriage 
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Codman Connections (cont.) 


made him the brother-in-law of Chambers 
Russell, II, from whom he acquired, as 
executor, an estate in Lincoln. 


From 1797 to 1798 he invested more than 
$15,000 to federalize the old Russell 
mansion, alterations attributed to Charles 
Bulfinch. He also altered the landscape 
to conform with his idea of an English 
country seat. It included a large plea- 
Sure pond, and when it was done, Mrs. 
Christopher Gore, who had a hand in the 
decorations, could not restrain herself 
from calling it the "handsomest place in 
America." 


One feature John Codman had acquired with 
the house. It seems that Dr. Charles 
Russell, who owned the estate from 1766 
until the Revolution, was a good friend 
of John Singleton Copley, and Copley 
often dined with Russell in Lincoln. On 


call us now. 


Wherever you are, whatever the 
weather, your hair can look beautiful. 
The secret lies in the skilled hands of 
our styling experts and Redken’s new 
Day Into Night* permanent wave. It 
actually prevents “moisture droop.” 
For hair you can count on, 


Lincoln Beauty Salon 
Lewis St. Lincoln 


one of those occasions, Russell found 
himself without a corkscrew, and with 
great effort rode to a neighbor to ob- 
tain one. Copley, who spent the night, 
was so moved by Russell's gentility that 
he rose early the next morning to paint 
a corkscrew on the dining room door so 
that his host would never again be with- 
out one. Undoubtedly John Codman en- 
joyed Copley's trompe 1' oeil, for it was 
painted on the door which led to his wine 
cellar. 


It was his service in the Massachusetts 
House and later in the Senate which earned 
him the title "the Honorable John Codman." 


But he is chiefly remembered for the great 
merchant that he was. He left for pos- 
terity more than 5,000 documents among 
which is a 1785 "Prices Current" list 

from Jamaica. It states the current va- 
lue of Jamaican and American produce, 


We'll give you hair you 


can count on. 
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Moisture Controlling 
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Codman Connections (cont.) 


liquors, and "New Negroes as in Quality, 
from %50 to 68 per Head," as well as their 
import, export, and sales tax duties. 
Also of interest are a couple of items 

on an account settled. The first, dated 
30 April 1784, records a premium payment 
on 1,100£sterling worth of goods on the 
ship Commerce Saltonstall from Boston to 
Africa and back to Charleston, South 
Carolina. The second notes: "To prem 
(ium on) #1,900 sterling on Goods in the 
Commerce from Boston until 24 hours after 
her first arrival at her first place of 
trade (on the) Co(a)st of Africa." 


And in a manuscript letter book of the 
same date, we find a reference to the 
ship Minerva, which had been given an 
overhauling, the bottom sheathed, a new 
upper deck laid at great expense, and 
"She is now completely sound in every 
part and is exceedingly well calculated 
for the African Trade or any other where 
dispatch and fast sailing is requisite." 


Richard Codman was more interested in 
fast living than fast sailing, at least 
that's what John would have you believe 
about his younger brother. A member of 
the Harvard class of 1782, “Bad Richard," 
as he is affectionately know in the 
Codman family, spent much of his life in 
France, where he represented the firm of 
John and Richard Codman. Richard's re- 
presentations, however, were not quite 
what brother John had in mind. He owned 
several chateaux in and around Paris, and 
his extravagances in decorating and main- 
taining them drained virtually all of 

the firm's foreign assets. Richard also 
had quite a way with women, which is not 
difficult to imagine judging from the 
portrait Copley painted of him in 1794. 
His indiscretions in France causa John 
Codman nothing but anguish, and he was 
forced to go to France in order to 
straighten out these affairs of Richard's 
high living at his expense. John wrote 
to his wife from Paris about Richard's 
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renown there for entertaining the ladies, 
but cautioned that "it was too serious to 
me who am paying the fidler to enjoy the 
sport." The contrast between the two 
brothers is nowhere better illustrated 
than in their social politics: while 
John was signing a petition to Congress 
for legislation against Sunday mail de- 
livery, Richard was signing one favoring 
a theatre in downtown Boston, an oppro- 
brious act in 1791. 


But there was one inheritance from Richard 
which has been of considerable value: 

the Codman collection of pictures. Ri- 
chard made the most of the opportunities 
which arose after the French Revolution 

to pick up bargains in Old Masters with 
skill and discrimination. Some of these 
descended through John and Richard's bro- 
ther Stephen to Stephen's great grand- 
daughter, Martha Codman Karolik. 


Charles Russell Codman was only 19 when 
his father, the Honorable John Codman, 

III, died in 1803 and left him the Lin- 
coln estate. In 1807 he sold the house 
and the several hundred acres attached. 


This financed his extensive traveling in 
Europe. He married in 1825 Anne McMaster 
of Nova Scotia, and they eventually set~ 
tled in France. Socializing seems to 
have been their chief occupation, and 
their circle included such luminaries as 
Sir Walter Scott and General Lafayette. 


(To be continued in a later issue.) 
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LINCOLN CENTER 


- just listed- 


A NOBLE COLONIAL of 43 year vintage, architect-designed for a gra- 
cious lifestyle, and all impeccably restored within the last 4 years. 
There are 12 rooms; a formal living room with fireplace and doors lead- 
ing to a grand lawn terrace, a large dining room with lovely screened 
porch adjacent, a spacious and stunning new kitchen with breakfast 
area, pantries and all of the amenities, a fireplaced library/study pan- 
elled in "pumpkin pine", and an acoustical music room 24' x 28'. Up- 
stairs, the splendid master's suite consists of a sleeping area with fire- 
place, a dressing room and bath. And, in addition, there are four twin- 
sized bedrooms and two family baths. The third floor offers two finish- 
ed rooms suitable for bedrooms or studio space with a bath. And the 
basement has ample storage space, a wine cellar and a 3-car heated ga- 
rage. The 2+ acres features marvelous privacy in one of Lincoln's very 
desirable neighborhoods in the center. BEAUTIFUL! 

CMMLS Exclusive ae 6 SEN) OO). 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


aly J, WALDEN STREET 
; CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 369-8750 
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FROM THE LINCOLN -- NOT WAYLAND -- 
SMITH 


Reviewed by Margaret Marsh 


Ted Tucker, the Lincoln smith, is the 


author of a new book, Practical Projects 
for the Blacksmith, (Rodale Press). 


Designed to introduce the beginner to 

the blacksmith's art, the book is written 
with clarity and care and in an unassun- 
ing, cheerful style which makes the 
reader feel that with such a guidebook 

he might well venture into the forge. 


Ted begins with a modest account of his 
experience in teaching blacksmithing as 
an elective in the Brooks School program. 
Seventh and 8th grade boys, and especial- 
ly girls, sharing safely the resources of 
Ted's home forge, were able to learn the 
discreet art of fashioning iron. This 
experience led Ted into a successful ex- 
periment in adult education, and he con- 
tinues to be enthusiastic about the 
satisfactions of teaching. 


The book is copiously illustrated with 
Ted's own fine line drawings and with 
Photographs, and forms a compendium of 
knowledge for the blacksmith, discus- 
sing equipment and tools and providing 
directions for the manufacture of dozens 
of iron items from hooks to harpoons. It 
also outlines the development of imme- 
morial tools like the axe, which comes 
down in history in many forms for dif- 
ferent purposes, yet remains in essence 
the Viking variety. 


Many of these manufactures may be seen 
in Ted's own house, "The Forgery." 

His latches and hooks and those of his 
pupils are in many other houses as well. 
He also made the hinges and latches for 
the new addition to the Museum of the 
Concord Antiquarian Society, completing 
them in record time before the recent 
opening. 


Another moment when he came to the res- 
cue in record fashion was on the occasion 
of Queen Elizabeth II's bicentennial 
visit to Boston. Admiral Snyder, Com- 
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mandant of the First Naval District had 
conceived a lively original idea for a 
gift to the Queen -- a reproduction of 
a sea chest of the Revolutionary period 
made of oak taken from the hull of the 


Constitution at a time when she was 


under repair. The job was consigned to 
a ship's carpenter whose view of Revo- 
lutionary design was strangely modified. 


For iron strapping he substituted light 


galvanized ware painted black to look 


Old and applied with roofing nails. The 


inside he lined with Woolworth rabbit fur 


dved green. 


The Admiral, desperately seeking a rem- 
edy, was referred to Ted Tucker by 
Schwann's Mill in Arlington. In the few 
days before the Queen's arrival, Ted 
made the iron strapping and hinges and 
refinished the chest in suitable style. 
He and his family were on hand for the 
successful presentation and attended 

the Naval District festivities in honor 
of the Queen. 


Not every smith will have such an ex- 


perience, but Ted makes it clear that 


blacksmithing is a practical task and an 
artistic satisfaction, not settled in the 
antique past but available to those in 


modern life who will trouble to builda 


forge and earn the name of Smith. 


(Editor's Note: Ted Tucker is also known 
as an engineer, aS a painter and sculptor, 
and as a designer and builder of octagonal 
barns and houses.) 


259-8034 259-9794 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Bate NOV. cn, e 1. Ms 

SUI. pe NOV a 2s aa satiCl Ott, hie 
Noye's Fludde, a dramatic account of 
the great flood and Noah's ark. A 
Lincoln cast. At First Parish Stone 
church. 


Now to Nov. 30. 
De Cordova Museum exhibits: A Cen- 
tury of Ceramics in the U.S., 1878- 
1978. Part of a national tour repre- 
senting the most extensive collection 
of American ceramics in this country. 


Thursday, Nov. 27 


Thanksgiving. Ecumenical service at 
the First Parish in Lincoln, 10 a.m. 
Choirs of First Parish and St.-Anne's- 
in-the-Fields. 


Monday, Dec. l. 
Poetry reading by Candy Forgea at 
Lincoln Public Library, 8 p.m. 


Wednesday, Dec. 3. 
Hanukkah. 


December 3-13. 
"Showboat," classical musical of Kern 
and Hammerstein at the Spingold Thea- 
tre of Brandeis University. All 
seats $5.50. iCall bos office 
894-4343. 


Thursday, Dec. 4. 
Film "Blithe Spirit," Lincoln Pub- 
sic hibrary. 


Saturday, Dec. 6. 
Ceramic Sale at DeCordova Museum. 
i2.noon.to..4p. Ms lee .-LLiIms..on 
pottery and refreshments. Benefit 
of DeCordova Museum School. 


sunday, Dec. 
"Top of the Hill" party. All 65- 
plus townspeople are invited. Spon- 
sored by Joe Hurd/CommunityStore. 


Tuesday, Dec. 9. 
Surprise movie classic at Lincoln 
Library, 10 a.m. Sponsored by Coun- 
Gil .on Aging.. Coffee/tea. 


Tuesday, Dec. 16. 
60-Plus Health Clinic at Pierce 
House, 9:30 — ll a.m. 


Whatever 
you 


be. 


West Newton 
Savings Bank 


West Newton/Wayland/Sudbury 
Lincoln/Sherborn 


Table & Floor Lamps 
Lampshades 
Lamp Parts 

Track Lighting 
Lamp Repairs 
Antique Restorations 
Custom Lamp Design 
Custom Lampshades 
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CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 walden st concord center 
369-2597 


The Cobbler & Cordwainer 


Shoe & Boot Repairs 


lewis street 
lincoln, mass. 


Near Lincoln Sta. 


259-0945 
prop. David Ulan 


P.S. Stop by and see our sheepskin products: 
Rugs, mittens, stuffed animals, all made on 
the premises. Your ideas can become a 

Ccustom—made vest, hat, quilt,etc. 
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Ketel Heer 
Conant A, 


Lincoln, Mass. 01773 
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WE BRING PEOPLE HOME 


chee 
selling... 
relocating? eeeae 

Coast-Coast Standish Rowe Realty, Inc. 


Gallery Gets Resuits! 
Gallery Of Homes 


Winter St. Lincoln, Mass. 01773 37 Thoreau St Concord, Mass. 01742 REALTOR® 
259-8553 (617) 369-6175 MLS 
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INSIDE: 


ENERGY 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


THIS IS THE WALL 
THIS IS THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL, .. 


Your LINCOLN REVIEW needs a new start, perhaps in a new form, 
and without it this is’ your last) issue. 


The REVIEW began, at least partly, in response to local dis- 
satisfaction with coverage by the Concord Journal. The Jour- 
nal made instant improvement, and its recent metamorphosis 
has been an even greater improvement. 


Meanwhile, the REVIEW has had from the start a strong literary 
flavor as well as strong local reference, We have become more 
literary as four years have gone by. It has been our great 
pleasure to publish articles like Elizabeth Slayter's on 
"Eels," as well as articles of pressing interest like Lucile 
McMahon's on "Proposition 2 1/2" in the last issue. Possibly 
we have lost some readers as we exhibited more variety. Cer- 
tainly, we have become less necessary. 


Given new staff and new impetus, we could become an all-town 
weekly of record, or a quarterly with more emphasis on litera- 
ture than current affairs. Present writers would gladly con- 
tinue to write. 


We need a head with at least half-time to spare--a circulation 
manager--an assistant advertising manager. We have not aggres- 
Sively sought subscriptions in the last year, and more are 
needed. 


The sky's the limit. Have you been waiting to be asked? 
Call Ruth Hapgood--8485 

Nancy Bower--9524 

Peggy Marsh--9744 


Failing that, this is your last issue, folks. 
It's been fun, and it has already lasted much longer than we 
thought it would. 


If you want a refund on the balance of your subscription, send 
a stamped self-addressed envelope to treasurer Nancy Bower, 
Baker Bridge Road. 


VOLUME IV NUMBER 4 40 CENTS DECEMBER 1980 
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Happy Holidays To All 


from 


Dick, Jim,Carmen 


THREE S PHARMACY 
Open all day Dec. 24th 


LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETES 


(259-9484 | 


LOCATED AT THE TRAIN STATION 


| 259-8722 | 


REGULAR DAILY TAXI SERVICE 


LINCOLN 
TOWN 
CAB 


LOGAN AIRPORT SERVICE 
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Radio Dispatched 24 Hour Answering Service 


259-8034 — 259-9794 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD _LINCOLN, MASS. 
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NEXT NEWS ISSUE 
Copy deadline Monday, Dec. 1 


LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 
Poet wae bOXe a 5 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 


Editors and Publishers 
Margaret B. Marsh, Ruth K. Hapgood 


Advertising 

Shelly Collingwood, Palmer Collins 
259-0054 259-0760 
Associates 


Nancy Bower, Phillippa Burckett, 
Beverly Eckhardt, Eugenia Flint, 
Ann Gras, Mary Ann Hales, 
Kathleen Linnell, Lucile McMahon, 
Joan Perera, Elizabeth Smith 


LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes many and 
varied opinions on matters of 
public interest. These appear as 
Signed articles or letters; we 
hope readers who disagree will 
rebut. Our policy is to identify 
a writer with a special interest, 
but we do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, 
whether or not LINCOLN REVIEW 
agrees with their opinions. 
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ENERGY CONSERVATION AROUND TOWN 
by Beverly Eckhardt 


When I first moved to Lincoln in 1968, 

my husband pointed out the prevalence of 
small cars parked in local dooryards. 
People in Lincoln seemed to appreciate 
the merits of fuel economy before tight 
Oil supplies and high prices made the 
need to conserve quite obvious. It was 
to be expected that the town of Lincoln 
would react vigorously to cut fuel and 
electric consumption in its public build- 
mage arter the first fuel crisis. Having 
shivered at board meetings at Center 
School, I was certain that some serious 
measures had been taken. To translate 
the shivers into quantities of #2 fuel 
oil, I talked with the maintenance super- 
visors at the school's administrative 
offices and at the Town Hall to get in- 
formation on the town's energy consump- 
tion. 


THE SCHOOLS 


Bob Budds is the person responsible for 
energy conservation throughout the Lin- 
coln school complex, including Center 
school, ‘Brooks, Hartwell, and Smith, In 
the period from 1973 to 1979, he oversaw 
annual savings of about 32,000 gallons of 
Oil and 226,000 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity. These savings came about through 
the application of insulation and weather 
stripping, installation, repair and regu- 
lation of thermostats, lowered hot water 
temperature, replacement of ventilator 
filters, repairing and replacing defective 
heating traps, replacing incandescent 
lighting fixtures with more efficient 
fluorescent units, and making sure lights 
were turned off and heat turned down when 
areas were not in use. 


Budds estimates that in 1979-80 his fur- 
ther conservation measures have saved an 
additional 31,000 gallons of oil and 
92,000 kilowatt hours of electricity. 
According to these figures, the Lincoln 
schools have cut energy consumption by 
nearly 40% since 1973. 
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The Smith science wing was remodelled 
during the summer of 1980 to accommodate 
the offices of the Superintendent of 
Schools and other school administration 
operations that were previously housed 

in Center School. Smith School had ob- 
viously been constructed at a time when 
energy conservation was of no concern to 
designer or user. It had "cathedral" 
ceilings, no insulation, and lots of win- 
dows. Fortunately, the move was voted 

at a time when funds could be invested 

to put in conserving features during the 
remodelling process. There are now 

9 inches of insulation between the dropped 
ceiling and the roof, window glass has 
been cut by one third with no apparent 
loss of room brightness, and the remain- 
ing panes are insulating. In addition, 
there are carpets on the floors and ther- 
mostats where they will do the most good. 


TOWN BUILDINGS 


Ernie Johnson, besides being Building 
Inspector for the town, and official ap- 
prover of woodburning stoves, is cogni- 
zant of energy conservation improvements 
on all non-school property. He commented 
that probably the first step in cutting 
the town's energy use was psychological. 
Town employees, like the rest of us, had 
to become sensitive to energy consump- 
tion. Early measures were to lower the 
daytime thermostat settings and to drop 
them further at night. Town offices are 
set between 65-68 degrees in the day, and 
to 60 degrees at the close of the work 
day. Lower nighttime settings have not 
been used because it takes too long to 
get the offices up to the desired daytime 
level. 


Application of energy conserving features 
is being undertaken building by building. 
This past summer Pierce House underwent 
Significant remodelling to reduce the 
amount of fuel consumed there. The struc- 
ture has been insulated, storm windows 
installed, and zoned heating put in so 
that the second-floor living quarters and 
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Around Town (cont.) 


The Schools (cont.) 
office areas can be heated independently 
of the downstairs function rooms. 


Johnson feels that the most obvious pub- 
lic conservation measures have been taken. 
He points out the paradox that in build- 
ings such as Center School, any remodell- 
ing that would lead to substantial long- 
range savings would require capital out- 
lays that are now blocked by Proposition 

2 1/2. For the time being, anyway, the 
Town cannot svend money to save money. 


ENERGY COMMITTEE 


A six-member Energy Committee was formed 
during the summer to help the town create 
an energy management plan, and to pro- 
vide information to individual residents. 
Peter Rothstein is the chairperson of 
this committee, with Doug Adams, Basil 
Chigas, Margaret Hubbard, Pam Reiser, 

and Judy Spear as contributing members. 


Early in November, the Committee sent a 
questionnaire to the town which touched 
On various aspects of residential energy 
use and business travel. To date, be- 
tween 300 and 400 responses have been re- 
turned and are being analyzed. One ob- 
jective of the survey is to establish a 
pool of neighbor-consultants who can draw 
from their experience to provide informal 
advice on such matters as solar hot water 
heating. In the course of its work, the 
Committee has learned of 50 or so solar 
installations in Lincoln. 


FOR BUTTON-HOLING PURPOSES 
The Energy Committee 


Peter Rothstein, Bedford Road 0362 
Douglas Adams, Codman Road 99070 
Basil Chigas, Old Bedford Road 0916 
Margaret Hubbard, Winter Street 8087 
Pam Reiser, Bedford Road 0405 
Judy Spear 267-9300, ext; 1439 
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CHRISTMAS ORNAMENTS BY PRINCETON GIFTS 7!" 
Quietly-elegant collectors’ items, carefully crafted 
from transparent, unbreakable acrylic. Ideal as gifts 


... or for your own collection. Exquisite 3-dimensional 
““Madrigals,”’ shimmering ‘Holiday Halos.” 


Limited Editions also available. 


$3.50 to $7.50 


Set vour holiday season aglow 
with this enchanting solid brass 
angel candle holder with copper 
wings. Available in three sizes. 


$8.25 to $33.00 


This solid brass Christmas Tree trivet 
will surely add a touch of elegance to 
your festive holiday dining. 


$8.25 


‘Kenned 5 5 Coneord 
YS of 


39 Thoreau St. 369-0005 
Concord, MA Parking in Rear 
Master Charge & Visa Welcome 
Open Thursday Eve. Til 8 P.M. 


Around Town (cont.) 
Energy Committee 


With regard to transportation, committee 
member Chigas comments that items were 
included in yuestionnaire to geta 
feeling about attitudes toward group 
commuting. 


Whereas Terry Brown's efforts to form a 
"carpool bank" drew practically no res- 
ponse, the energy questionnaire has 
shown that a large number of residents 
would like to carpool, particularly to 
Cambridge and Boston. This information 
may be particularly valuable if severe 
reductions are made in MBTA service. 


Besides devising the questionnaire, the 
Committee has examined the Town's 
Petit y bills for the past three fiscal 
years to get an overview of sources of 
consumption of heat and power. 


Season’s Greetings 


from 


all of your friends at 


DONELANS| 
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Rothstein and Budds have completed a 
course in the conduct of energy audits. 
The next step will be to audit the 

Town Hall, Library, Fire and Police 
Station, DPW, and Center School. These 
audits will be done on a volunteer basis, 
with no cost to the taxpayer. The 
results are expected to be available 
for budgetary planning for the next 
fiscal year. With trained energy 
auditors on tap, the Town is in a posi- 
tion to prepare a proposal to develop 
an alternative energy source for some 
of its buildings through a state and/or 
federal source of funds. 


Starting in January, the Committee 
plans to begin energy workshops shaped 
to the needs expressed in the responses 
to the questionnaire. 


MacLeod Builders 


Additions Garages, Decks 
Roofs, Gutters Bathrooms 


Kitchens, General Repair Work 


Custom Finish Carpentry 


Call after 6:00 P.M. 
259-8249 or 369-5187 
FREE ESTIMATES 


eT | 
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OF COMPUTERS, WIND MILLS, STORM 
WINDOWS, AND PEOPLE AT THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


by Betty Smith 


Our high school has recently had a fe- 
derally mandated energy audit done by 
Richard D. Kimball Company of Reading. 

It praised Richard Santella, Director of 
Building and Grounds, and his crew at the 
school for their energy awareness. The 
high school is a°diificuiteplace: to 
tighten up as it has lots of glass and 
wood and is really spread out. Even 
though the enrollment is down, the place 
is crowded--more and more offices to fill 
out more and more government forms! 


Santella is very excited about a computer 
for his department. It would make it 


Enlightened 

Ideas for 

Holiday Gift: 
., > Giving 


— 


| 


I 


| 


Ley 


fine lamps and lampshades | 


custom design 


parts, repairs 
and restorations 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 walden st concord center 
369-2597 


possible for him to monitor pump, lights, 
ventilation, etc. Right now the computer 
is out for bids and is budgeted in the 
current school budget. 


One Ssave-energy measure, dimming the cor- 
ridors, turned out to be faulty economy 
as it decreased morale and increased van- 
dalism. Dark areas seem to lead to prob- 
lems. Electrical switches were destroyed 
and have now been removed--so corridors 
are lit again. 


Another problem that the high school has 
to déal with is. the usecof its. faezmities 
by the townsfolk after hours. Although 
the temperature is 65 degrees during the 
day, the night-time reading is 50 degrees, 
and that is the way it is when the public 
is therey The school is currently burn- 


Cooley’s Great Gifts 


Marsh Soup Tureen, $25.95. Linden Clocks, $24.50 and up. 
Schmid crystal mugs, $6.50 each. Virginia Metaicrafters Trivet, 
$18.50. Narcissus Paperwhite Cift Set, $8.50. Colony Salad bow! 

& servers, $18 on sale. Lots more! 


Shop by phone! We ship coast to coast. The best holiday gifts 
are from Cooley’s. 

9 Walden St., Concord. 369-3692. Also Boston, Portiand & Marco 
Poto in Wellesiey. 


China, Glass & Gifts Since 1860 


ing #4 oil at 75¢ a gallon. 


As for a windmill, there is indeed a sug- 
gestion on the energy audit for Lhiss 
Santella is awaiting the results of the 
one at Minuteman. Solar energy is not 
possible at the high school, but there 

is lots of wind sweeping through the 
fields: 


As for storm windows, the glassea areas 
are being reduced and when that is done, 
thermal pane will be considered for all 
windows. 


Santella says his biggest problem is 
people--students and faculty alike. They 
have to start thinking about conservation 
mevenergy. it's just Like home: close 
the doors, turn off the lights, and above 
all dress warmly: 


MORE AROUND TOWN 

by Ruth Hapgood 
Just how do you save energy in town 
buildings where the big doors fly open 
and out rush the needed fire trucks or 
sanders (along with the heat that kept 
them from freezing)? Or save fuel in 
cruisers and snowplows at the same time 


you increase the town's 56 miles of roads, 


the numbers of houses, and the need to 
keep burglars at bay? 


In practical New England fashion, you 
pinch the pennies, put on storm windows, 
and spend money to save money if you 
have to. 


One of the biggest savings, it is hoped, 
will be the new heating system at the 
Town Barn, which went into operation at 
the end of November. Natural gas heat 
in five zones replaces the old oil fur- 
nace--the apparatus will stay above 
freezing, the maintenance area where 
work on the town vehicles is done will 
be warm enough to work in, and sitting- 
down areas will be warm enough for that 
when needed, without wasting heat on the 
great outdoors every time the big doors 
go up. And the big doors themselves are 
new and insulated. In all, Building In- 
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spector Ernie Johnson can say, "It should 
be a tremendous saving." (Perhaps as 
much as 30%.) 


It may not be exactly the citizens' 
image of their Police Chief James Arena, 
but he's a demon on turning out the 
Ligntes. 


The Fire and Police Building got storm 
windows winter before last, and its "ap- 
paratus floor" has been isolated from 
the wings of the building where people 
are working. The wings are heated by 
radiant heat in the floors, which un- 
fortunately is very uneven, and will de- 
finitely need improvement in the future. 


All the town buildings (including schools) 
share in a joint oil buying scheme. 


As for the vehicles, for Fire and Police 
and Public Works, economies have been in- 
stituted year by year recently in res- 
ponse to the rise in gas prices. The 
town's cruisers are compact Volare's, 

the newest Public Works truck is a diesel 
which seems to be delivering hoped-for 
economies. The Town can buy gas around 
$1.10 a gallon,.and gets its tires at a 
statewide price. 


Next steps for both the Fire and Police 
Building and the Town Barn are Energy 
Audits which will be done soon by Peter 
Rothstein (see story on the Energy Com- 
mittee). 


Some relevant figures: 
Spent Budgeted 
1979~80 1980-81 


Fire & Police Building 


Fuel S "3, 006.872 .0emuU 

Rlectrucity 4,829 4,900 
Public Works Building 

Fuel 6,eas5 5,000 

Electricity a OLU ZpeouU 
Gas and Oil 

Cruisers BE, 30 13,000 

Fire a,Od 2 OK 

Ambulance 230 850 


Public Works Vehicles 10,757 Loa 
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ON READING THE LINCOLN TOWN REPORT 
LeO98=39 
by Suzanne Newton 


These are the men--no doubt of it-- 

Who serve the town, 

They have agreed to meet together, plan, 
worry, speak their minds. 

They are on the record. 


Behind each name, 
A private web of being-- 
the house, the barn, the stone wall, 
The road, lined with young trees 
that change with the seasons, 
Rtaing ¥tonchurch, cone can, by -tircing the 
eyes, encompass a field, approve an 
apple orchard. 


Closed for remodelling 
Dec. 24 through Jan.2 
Reopen Sat, Jan. 3 


Parrar, lasker, Chapin, Hart, 
Names still bold, declaratory. 
But time that bonded them to life withdrew. 


Copyright © 1980 by Suzanne Newton 


Happy holiday ene | 


CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 
By Peggy Marsh 


Surprising houses should be no surprise 
in bancoln, but of sthnose to rise in 
recent years, none has provoked more 
curiosity and comment than the rooftree 
of Misty Meadow Farm on Trapelo Road. 


LD 


An unabashed mystery, turreted, siloed, 
high rise, helmeted and swirled, it 
challenges the eye of the passer by, 
and its early stages were variously as- 
sumed to promise a windmill, a grain 
elevator or an apartment house. 


Actually the building is an original 
Helios design being built by its owner, 
Leik Norwald Myrabo. Nautilus shaped, 
it faces south with sun concentrated 

the length of its vertical windows. 

On its many curved surfaces plywood 
panels are rounded off by board and bat- 
ten siding which accentuates the house's 
height and chateau character. The 


(> 


Chambered Nautilus (cont.) 


gothic shape of doors and windows 
saves them from being lost in the ex- 
panse, and a little stained glass adds 
a fanciful touch. Some of the win- 
dows are just right for crossbow fire, 


Indeed, as anticipated, a circular 
staircase rises from a spacious base- 
ment, then branches into a multi- 
leveled arrangement of rooms dominated 
by a huge shallow fireplace with na- 
tive stone chimney, with brick back- 
ing and an enormous lintel. Ingeni- 
ous storage spaces are suggested in 
the unfinished interior, and charming 
curves provide attractive, problema- 
tical wall spaces. 


All extension is upward, adding to the 
mounting mystery of this fairy-tale 
structure. The top suggests a cu- 
pola, its frowning overhang gazing 
into the woods like a watchful Low 
Countries sentinel. His helmet is 
surmounted by a trotting horseewith= 
sulky weathervane, symbolizing in 

some way, perhaps, the paradox of 
rural remains and wooden gothic. 


AT HOME WITH A RANGE 
OF ENERGY OPTIONS 
by Lucile McMahon 


That new construction in Lincoln features 
not only adequate insulation but also 
solar power is hardly surprising, A mem- 
ber of the Planning Board observes that 
the designs of all new subdivisions and 
condominiums brought before the board 
this year have either passive or active 
solar systems. Individual residences 
under construction, including those of 
Will Guy on Round Hill Road and of Don 
and Joan MacInnes on Tabor Hill Road, 
likewise made use of solar heating. 


Drumlin Farm hopes--given the success of 

its appeal for emergency funds to rebuild 
the facilities destroyed by the November 

12 fire=--to' incorporate“the use of solar 

energy in accommodations for both the 
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farm animals and its educational programs 
for school children. This would provide 
an even more practical example than its 
original demonstration project using ac- 
tive solar heat. 


It is perhaps more newsworthy that the 


Older houses in Lincoln are being adapted 
to take advantage of alternate energy 
sources. Some Lincoln people have been 
using these sources for years. The Gras 
home in Brown's Wood (see Lincoln Review 
Vol. 1, #3, May 1977) has been providing 
solar-heated air which meets at least 
50% of the family's heating needs since 
1959, and the system has long since paid 
for itself. There will be more quanti- 
tative data about current use of alter- 
nate energy sources when results of the 
survey by the Energy Committee are col- 
lated. 


Meanwhile, the League of Women Voters of 
Lincoln has scheduled an Alternate Energy 
House Tour for next May. Already the 
committee planning that tour, comprising 
Wendy Kameny, Rosamond Delori, Janet 
Maloney, and Ann Young, has come up with 
more examples than could possibly be in- 
cluded. (For various reasons, not all 
the owners of these houses care to parti- 
cipate by opening their residences to the 
LOuUL.) 


Wood burning stoves, they find, are com- 
mon enough; wood-burning furnaces are 
less so. The Samuel B. Mygatts of Old 
Concord Road and Dr. and Mrs. Winthrop 
Harrington are among those who use wood- 
burning furnaces to supplement solar 
action. Solar greenhouses are featured 
in some of the passive systems. 


Warren Flint, Jr., is one of those using 
a heat pump, which works on the principle 
which cools refrigerators but in the op- 
posite direction. Instead of pumping 
heat from a refrigerator out into a room, 
it pumps heat into a house from a warmer 
source outside, in this case from a deep 
well, by means of a heat exchanger. 


The house of Basil and Dia Chigas is an 
outstanding example of the use of multiple 
heat sources. In the new part of the 
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Home With a Range (cont.) 


house, south-oriented windows, a solar 
greenhouse with heat stored in rocks in 
the basement, plus a wood-burning stove 
add up to little call on their natural 
gas back-up. In the older part of the 
house, not so easily adaptable, they are 
cooperating with a firm in Waltham to 
test a new design of solar panels, moni- 
tored by a computer print-out. The sys- 
tem is designed to provide space heat by 
forced hot air, and solar-heated domestic 
hot water. Although they have not been 
through a winter with this system, by May 
there should be enough data for a cost- 
effectiveness evaluation. 


Another experiment which may be part of 
the League tour is a demonstration at 
the Draper Laboratories in Lincoln of 
generating electricity by photoelectric 
cells. When the Lincoln LWV did an ex- 
haustive study of energy options in 
1966-67, as part of one by the national 
LWV, photoelectric cells were seen as 
promising in the long run but prohibi- 
tively expensive for a decade. It now 
appears that new processes for manu- 
facturing pure silicon wafers, poten- 
tially the most abundant of several 
possible semi-conducting materials, may 
bring the cost of photoelectric cells 
down sooner than was expected at that 
time. These cells could be mounted on 
individual residences; the electricity 
generated would bé stored in batteries. 
Probably they would not eliminate the 
need for back-up electricity from power 
plants, but they could certainly take a 
load off those power plants at peak pe- 
riods, especially in summer when air- 
conditioning makes great demands on the 
system. This could reduce the need for 
new generating capacity, nuclear or coal- 
fired. 


There is no easy way to determine how 
much we are saving in fuel costs through 
the simplest means: turning down the 
thermostat and shutting off unnecessary 


lights. However, one would be ill-advised 


to show up at a social gathering ina 
Lincoln home without at least one sweater. 
And possibly a flashlight. 


Just across from 
the Concord Depot 
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Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


Open 7 days including 
Thur. & Fri. evenings | 
and Sunday afternoons 


93 Thoreau Street 
Concord, Mass. 01742 
Phone 369-1535 
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LEAS A ty Sea) 


Stocking 
Stuffers 


THE MALL AT LINCOLNI STAMON 
LINCOLN RD- LINCOLN -Y“A 


259 -O544 
MON - SAT 9:30-5:00 


OPEN SUNDAYS 
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“Elint's/or Sandy Pond, in tincoin, 
our greatest lake and inland sea . 


If Farmer Flint Had Let Him Do 
Just What H. Thoreau Wanted To, 
That Work Of Which The World Is Fond 
Would Be Entitled Sandy Pond.* 


The Island Where Now Dwell The Geese 
Would Have Supported Beans And Peas, 
And Henry 'Mid The Waters Placid 


On Agriculture Proved Less Acid. 


Beneath The Shagbark And The Pine 
Would Lie An International Shrine. 
But Bright With Universal Fame, 

The Town Would Scarcely Be The Same, 


For Travellers From Throughout The Land 
Would Come To Dig In Silver Sand, 

And Regulation Of The Shore 

Would Bear Upon Us More And More. 


LINCOLN,MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


WALDEN, 


"The Ponds?“ 


With Fishing Rods And Toys For Tots 
And Barriers And Parking Lots, 

What Days And Nights Of Hard Decisions 
Would Face Committees And Commissions. 


The Fish Would Jump, The Skaters Shout, 
The Naturalists Would Prowl About, 

The Tourists Paddle To The Land 

To Henry's Happy Hot Dog Stand. 


So Though We No Lyceum Boast, 

Nor Visitors From Coast To Coast, 
Perhaps 'Tis Better For The Town 
That Farmer Flint Turned Henry Down. 


by Peggy Marsh 


*Or perhaps Forest Pond, as that name is 
older in Lincoln annals than Sandy Pond. 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 
WRAP 
STOCKING STUFFERS 


At 


THE STATIONERS 


194 Sudbury Rd. 
Concord, MA 91742 


369-1692 
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Season’s Greetings 


Tie ) HARDWARE 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 


Bird Feeders & Seeds Housewares 


Black & Decker Power Tools Appliances 
Ice Melters Tools 
Christmas lights and Bulbs 


4\: diel 


LR 
Open ‘till 6:00 every night ‘till Christmas 259-0652 
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THE UNICORN 
by Julie Boyer 


White spectre, quicker than passion's scheme of capture, 
Fleeting vision of grace in the tangle of a wood, 

I, the resurrected unicorn twist my way. 

You, the shriven virgin, wander in unknowing, 

Lost in this same deep, dark sanctuary that holds 

Unwitting victim and wild unbridled saviour. 

I'll seek no gentle embrace for my unveiling 

Such tricks rouse brief cure; then permanence undone. 

So I guard in time's arc my potent horn of salvation 

Birds, hares, blossoms, wildmen still conceal my thorny lair, 


My white flesh unpierced by any ordinary hunter. 


Through my horn I keen for lost sisters and brothers, 
Land-blistered rhino, beach-stranded narwhal 

Their unanswering songs now shrouded in death. 

But I will dance for you near the sunlit edge of shadows 
From a distance you may feel my alluring possibility, 
Mythic bearer of your time-bound aspirations, 

I will work miracles while you sleep, | 

Draw night's black poison out of deep welling pools 


Set free the streaming spark each day, again for you. 


Search well for me in guileless spirit 

But never dare to come too close 

Nor destroy my living dream; for then no sounding cry 
Can ever hope to shape itself 


In the deepest hollow of my silent tears, 


January 1980 


Copyright © 1980 by Julie Boyer 
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Me 


259-8644 


pearmain 


associates inc., Realtors 


Hope your Holidays 
are pear—fect! 
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North Country Outfitters 
has alarge selection of 
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wool lined vests. 


North Country 
Oulffitters 


32 Main St. 
Open Thursday Eves Concord 369-4186 
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A MODEST PROPOSAL FOR 
RAISING A FLAG 
by Lucile McMahon 


What happened to the flagpole which had 
to be taken down for safety reasons and 
which, cleaned and wrapped in plastic, 
graced the library lawn last summer? It 
disappeared just before Hallowe'en. 
People are wondering what became of it 
and whether it can be remounted or re- 
placed--and if so, where will it be 
erected? 


Ernie Johnson says the whole matter is 

on the back burner because of more press- 
ing concerns. Possible sale of the mag- 
nificent old timber to shipbuilders on 
Martha's Vineyard or in Mystic, Connecti- 
cut, is in abeyance, at least for the 
present. Aware that its presence on the 
library lawn vosed a temptation to Hal- 
lowe’en pranksters, Ernie had it hauled 
away and stored in a less conspicuous 
place. 


Painting and resetting the old pole in 
concrete, or alternatively selling it 
and using the money to help pay for a 
new aluminum one, were tabled for finan- 
cial reasons even before Proposition 
21/2 put a guietus on all non-vital ex- 
penditures. In addition, there were so 
many different opinions about where the 
Town flag should be located that it 
threatened to be as controversial as was 
the siting of the original one in 1900, 
which split the town apart and actually 
led to a confrontation. 


Lest Lincoln be flagless for the rest of 
the century, here is a proposal for fund- 
ing either the repair of the old or the 
purchase of a new pole, when it becomes 
apparent which choice is more feasible. 


Lincoln residents will be invited to vote 
with their dollars on where the flag is 
to be raised. Take a ball-park figure 

of $2000, just as an example. 200 con- 
tributions of $10 each--tax-deductibie, 
of course!--would raise that sum. Each 
contributor will be allowed one vote for 
each $10 donated. To prevent the voters 
from coming up with 200 different loca- 


tions, the choices will be limited to 
sites already suggested, such as Pierce 
Park, in front. of Old Town Fall, son tue 
Lincoln Mall, etc., so that the flag will 
have maximum public visibility. 


One imaginative location has been sug- 
gested by Henry Hoover: an island in 
Hobbs Brook Reservoir. The flag would 
alert all comers from the direction of 
Boston that they were approaching Lin- 
coln, the home of the brave and the land 
of the free. The ceremony of raising 
the flag at sunrise and lowering it at 
sunset would be a media event, involving 
a rowboat in summer and ice skates in 
winter. Of course there would be a great 
flap with the Cambridge Water Department, 
and eventually we would have to borrow a 
helicopter from Hanscom--but think of 
the gaiety that would generate: Think 
how it would take our minds off the 
energy problem! 


This proposal is put forward in the pub- 
lic interest, and is available to the 
Town of Lincoln without charge. 


THREE WISE CHILDREN 
by Gina White 


"Now that you children are grown," 

I said, "and grown, this year, so wise, 
let us have a contemporary tree 

with lights like fallen stars 

on every branch, and snowflakes blown 
from the clearest glass, 

and nothing else." 


But on Christmas morning, 
there sits our dove, askew 
on the usual bough, her wings 
the shade of Dead Sea Scrolls 


while satellites of balls and colored bulbs 


enshrine the accustomed air. 

Old sheep graze unperturbed 

near the creche on its sheet of snow. 
And the angel 

looks down from above, 

each coil of her tinfoil skirt in place, 
to behold the scene 

with her one good eye. 


Copyright (.) 1980 by Gina White 
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Montague's 


12 Walden Street 
(Just behind the TOY SHOP) 
Concord-Cenier 
369-875] 
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One of Concord's most interesting shops. 


Houts: 
9:00 A.M. to 8:30 P.M. Monday thru Sat. 
SUNDAY 1:00 to 5:00 
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CODMAN CONNECTIONS 
PORTRAIT OF A FAMILY 
by Robert L. Howie, Jr. 


ieantinued Lrom, Vol. Lv, #3, Laks) 


After his wife Anne's death in 1831 
Charles Russell Codman returned to Bos- 
ton, and in 1836 married Sarah Ogden of 
Ogdensburg, New York. She was the oldest 
daughter of Judge David A. Ogden and Re- 
becca Cornell Edwards. Although Sarah 
Ogden lived in a St. Lawrence mansion, 
she spent enough time further south to 
become a belle of New York Citys 
fashionable society. 


She was considered one of the most mar- 
riageable young ladies of the time. In 
1835-36 she spent the winter with her 
Boston cousins, Daniel and Caroline Web- 
ster. There she met the prominent Boston 
widower Charles Russell Codman whom she 
married in the spring. She gave birth 
to four children, among them Frances 
Anne, Ogden, and Richard. Frances was 
to marry Boston architect John Hubbard 
Sturgis, of which more later. Richard 
went to Harvard, class of 1864, and left 
us a journal describing the tensions 
there between southerners and northeners. 
His honeymoon in 1865 produced something 
of a record, even by Codman standards: 

it was two and one half years long. 


But it is to Ogden Codman, eldest son of 
Charles Russell Codman and Sarah Ogden 
Codman, that the main thread of our story 
weaves. Born in 1839 in the same Bul- 
finch house on Chestnut Street as was his 
younger brother Richard, Ogden attended 
Harvard but departed "for a good sea 
voyage" to the East Indies without com- 
pleting his degree. He eventually re- 
turned to study law, but judging from 

the doodles covering his notes and the 
Sketches of his professors which he left 
us, the Harvard Law School was a real 
bore, and he dropped out of the program. 


Ogden found India more to his ivking, 
where he journeyed in 1858 in search of 
some excitement. He had come to love 
travel as much as his father and mother, 


who spent many years in Europe. While 
abroad Ogden collected an unusual array 
of photographs, and no album better il- 
lustrates the quality and variety of 
this collection than the India album. 


Ogden met many people with the same taste 
for high living as his own, and high tea 
with fellow Brahmins was a memorable oc- 
casion. Not so pleasant, but equally 
memorable, was Ogden's walking tour of 
the streets of Calcutta. There are many 
photographs and, interspersed with pic- 
tures of cricket games and tea parties, 
they provide a fascinating if cruel por- 
trait of colonial India at mid-nineteenth 
Century. 


Returning from his travels in 1861, Ogden 
married Sarah Fletcher Bradlee, a woman 
every bit his social equal. Together 
they had six children. The couple moved 
into 34 Beacon Street, the home of her 
father James Bowdoin Bradlee. In 1862 
Ogden repurchased the Lincoln estate 
which had been owned by his father and 
grandfather before him, and named it 

"The Grange." At Lincoln Ogden settled 
down to life, in his own words, "as a 
sort of farmer," supervising his vast 
estate. His wife preferred the excite- 
ment of urban living to that of "The 
Grange," and she spent a good deal of 
time in town during the week. Before her 
marriage to Ogden Codman she had been a 
gay personality, but realities of life 
with Ogden in time caused her to become 
domineering and possessive in order to 
Survive. Sarah and Ogden lived for many 
years in Dinard, where there was a thriv- 
ing ex-patriate American community. 


Along with many other wealthy women, 
Sarah was very involved in aiding French 
soldiers and patients during World War I 
but curiously, not during our own Civil 
War. This may be explained, at least in 
part, by the close economic ties Boston 
merchants had with the South during the 
1860s. 


’ 


James Bowdoin Bradlee, born in 1813, ap- 
prenticed at an early age in his father's 
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China trade business. He spent the year 
1836 in Europe, later in Russia, and not 
long afterwards returned to Boston and 
had his portrait painted by George P. 
Healy. He was a shrewd investor. One 
source of his wealth, which was con- 
Siderable, came from speculation in gold 


stocks. He married Mary Perrin May in 
1837, and she bore him seven children, 
two sons and five daughters. In 1848 
he purchased no. 34 Beacon Street, a 
house which had been designed and built 
by architect Cornelius Coolidge and in 
which the Hubbard and Russell families 
had lived. We know the house today as 
the editorial offices of Little, Brown, 
beside the Francis Parkman house. 


James Bowdoin Bradlee spent a small for- 
tune on an extensive remodelling of 34 
Beacon Street, installing central heat- 
ing and indoor plumbing. Beacon Street, 
proclaimed Bradlee, was the only suitable 
address in Boston. The "new lands" of 
the Back Bay were anathema to him and 
were to be shunned at all costs. He ac- 
cused his son-in-law Benjamin W. Crownin- 
shield of being a wanton spendthrift for 
building a house on newfangled Marlboro 
Street, so new that it didn't even have 
numbers on its houses. No. 34 Beacon 
was a great meeting place for the clan, 
both Bradlees and Codmans, and James en- 
joyed planting flowers there and tending 
to his garden which, judging from the 
bills, must have been extensive. He had 
no use for his neighbor Cabot Lodge. In 
1864 he wrote to one of his daughters 
about his dog: "Poor Tug has suffered 
lately from an attack of a very savage 
dog owned by Cabot Lodge, and at last I 
was so mad I sallied out one day when I 
Saw Cabot approaching and informed him 
that if my dog was injured by his dog 

I should have his dog killed at once and 
in addition that as I said his name was 
Lodge I would give him a sound thrashing. 


It has apparently had a very good effect." 


Bradlee was a devoted father. His pater- 
nal interests were never more evident 


We all come home, or ought to come home for the holidays.—Charles Dickens 


Happy holidays from West Newton Savings Bank. 
Offices in West Newton, Sudbury, Wayland, Lincoln, and Sherborn. 
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Codman Connections (cont.) 


than in 1870. His oldest daughter Mary 
had married a colonel in the French army. 
When the Franco-Prussian War broke out 

he wrote to her: "If Louis is taken from 
you forever remember my dear child that 
as long as I have a home I shall want to 
share it with you, your child and his 
children, and I will do my best to take 
the place of their father." 


James' relationship with his wife Mary 
Perrin May was considerably less cordial. 
But then, it was to be expected. Mary 
had a natural distaste for people. She 
had carefully picked her friends early 

in life, and that sacred circle was never 
broken. Born in 1815, she was the daugh- 
ter of Perrin May and Abigail Fellowes. 
Bradlee's considerable wealth was greatly 
enhanced by his marriage to Mary Perrin 
May. But there was a price to be paid. 
James wrote to his daughter: "I can't 
conceive of your mother's (ever) being 
contented and if she is not, no one in 
the same household can have a pleasant 
time of it." If James Bowdoin Bradlee 


Country Squire 


Luncheonette 
CS % | 
Next To Doherty’s Garage 
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was warm and affectionate with his daugh- 
ters, Mary Perrin May Bradlee was cold, 
calculating and enjoyed a difficult re- 
lationship at best with her husband and 
daughters. She and James visited their 
daughter Sarah and her husband Ogden Cod- 
man in Lincoln often, but never together, 
and it seems certain that Sarah Bradlee 
Codman inherited not a few of her mother's 
characteristics, 


Mary did take delight in her dogs, Her 

favorite one she had embalmed. One good 
thing we can say of her. It is princi- 

pally through her that 'so many valuable 

May and Bradlee family pieces ended up 

at the Codman House in Lincoln. 


(To be continued if the Review continues) 
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WE DELIVER 
($15.00 minimum order) 


CASE DISCOUNTS 
(mixed or matched ) 


See us about opening a 
PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 
Concord Center 369-2604 


LINCOLN CENTER 


- just listed- 


Complete privacy reigns at this Lincoln Center Colonial within walking 
distance to "everything"-pretty wintertime views of the church spires, 
a small duck pond,2 parcels of land. This house reflects the quality 
construction of the 1930's with many"extras' such as a serving pantry 
with sink off the kitchen,a clock room,a pine panelled study,and cost 
efficient gas heat. 

This is a 10+room house. On the main level is a 25'living room with 
fireplace,a gracious dining room with built-ins, a family kitchen, a 
study,a screened porch,one bedroom with bath,and a powder room. ,.Upstairs 
the master bedroom has a bath and antique delft tiled fireplace, family 
bathroom, and 3 family bedrooms.The third floor offers one large 'rough- 
finished"room of multi-use potential.The full basement is dry,and has 
4-5 rooms including a panelled recreation room with fireplace and a 
lavatory.There is a separate 2-car garage,and over two very private 


acres of land. CMMLS Exclusive...$250,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE CHURCHES STATUE. TO VISIT ST...JOSEPH'S CHURCH 


St. Joseph's Church in Lincoln will be 
especially honored this Advent by the 


! ~ 
Sst. Joseph's Church visit of the International Statue of Our 


Sun., Dec. 21--Special devotions Lady of Fatima, on tour in this country 
honoring Our Lady of Fatima. from Portugal for a period of two months. 
Masses at 7:30 a.m., 10:15 a.m., The original statue commemorates the ap- 

sae pearance of the Blessed Virgin to three 


young children of Fatima in 1917, 
Wed., Dec, 24--Christmas Eve 


Confessions--4-5 p.m. The statue will be on display at St. Jo- 
Midnight Mass--12 p.m. seph's on Sunday, December 21, from 7:30 
a.m. to 2 p,m. A talk concerning Fatima 

Thurs., Dec. 25--Christmas Day will be given at the 10:15 a.m. service, 


Barly Masses--7:30 a.m., 10:15 a.m. and at its departure in the afternoon 


Mass WEL special music—11:30 a.m. there will be a Benediction of the Blessed 
Directed by Robert D. Wright Sacrament. 


Organist, Rita Foley 
The visit is sponsored by St. Joseph's 
Legion of Mary, whose members include Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen Dougherty, Miss Mary 
First Parish in Lincoln--White Church Kjellander, Mrs, James Finnerty, and 


Fri., Dec. 19--Candlelight Service samy pre e eiees ee: 


se a Deal = 
Sun., Dec. 21--Worship Service, 9:30 a.m. 
Family Service & Christmas Pageant, 


1 oe ae 
Wed., Dec. 24--Christmas Eve Service, CURGENT SEO ae ee 
11 p.m. John A. Abbott, POEMS ABOUT LINCOLN. 
Thurs., Dec. 25--Christmas Day Service, B. Po'smiith, 41976, 
tO a.m : ; 
Ramelle Adams, EYES OF SONG; Paintings 
and Poetry. Meriden Gravure Co., 1979. 
John M. Barnaby, GROUND STROKES IN MATCH 
St. Anne's Church PLAY. Doubleday, 1978. 
Dec. 14--Third Sunday of Advent Paul Brooks, SPFAKING FOR NATURE. 
Holy Eucharist, 8 a.m. Houghton Mifflin, 1980. ROADLESS AREA, 
Morning Prayer & Sermon, 10 a.m. Ballantyne, 1978. VIEW FROM LINCOLN 


DEAS, al ht Mit Elis too. 
Dec. 21--Fourth Sunday of Advent 2 oughton 1 ’ 


Holy Eucharist, 8 a.m. R. W. Harris, HOW TO KEEP ON SMOKING AND 
Service of Lessons & Carols, 10 a.m. LIVE. Sti Marta, 1073. 

Dec. 24--Christmas Eve Dan and Carol Hart, NATURAL BASKETRY,. 
Children's Christmas Pageant & Watson Guptill, 1976. 


Family Eucharist, 5 p.m. 


: Charles P. Kindleberger, MANIAS, PANICS 
Christmas Choral Eucharist, 10:30 p.m. mea ; 


AND CRASHES. Basic Books, 1978. 
Dec. 25--Christmas Day 


; é Robert A. Lemire, CREATIVE LAND DEVELOP= 
Holy Eucharist with hymns, 9:30 a.m. ‘ 


MENT. Houghton Mifflin, 1979. 


Nancy Lin, IN QUEST; Poems of Chou En-lai. 
Cheng and’ Tsui Co,, 1979. 
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Betty Levin, THE BEAST ON THE BRINK. 
Avon Books, 1980. THE LANDFALL. Atheneum, 
1979. 


Jane Langton, ACTS OF LIGHT. The New 
YOUN GlaphilcyoOCLe LY ;s LOG, 9 (inls LS san 
appreciation of Emily Dickinson with 80 
poems, and paintings and drawings by 
Nancy E. Burkert. Ed.) THE FLEDGLING. 
Harper-Row, 1980. THE MEMORIAL HALL MUR- 
DER. Harper-Row, 1978. PAPER CHAINS. 
Harper Row, 1977. 


William M, Rand, JUST FISHIN’ AND HUNTIN'. 
Vantage, 1978. 


William Ryan and Guinness Desmond, THE 
WHITE HOUSE. McGraw-Hill, 1980. 


Jeanne Sillay Roberts and Jane Cooper 
Williams, THE POT STIRRED 'ROUND THE 
WORLD. The authors, 1976. 


Ted Tucker, PRACTICAL PROJECTS "FOR THE 
BLACKSMITH. Rodale Press, Emmans, Pa., 
193802 


David Webster, SCIENCE PROJECTS WITH EGGS. 
Franklin Watts, 1976. 


David Webster and Robert Gardner, SHADOW 
SCIENCE. Doubleday & Co., 1976. 


PENMAEN PRESS BOOKS 


Christopher Childs, ed., CLEAR SKY, 
PURE «LIGHT. 19.79% 


Lawrence Ferlinghetti, THE LOVE NUT. 
19797 


Pardee Lowe, Jr., translator, KING 
HARALD AND THE ICELANDERS. 1979. 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 


"Warm, woolen mittens and crisp apple" 
goodies are a few of the favorite things 
at the Lincoln Old Town Hall Exchange, 
Residing in Lincoln's 132-year-old former 
Town Hall, the Exchange is open from Sep- 
tember to June selling a wide array of 
hand-made items. The Exchange is staffed 
entirely by volunteers who not only give 


their time but who also contribute to 
the cheery atmosphere within the shop. 


Monday mornings are always interesting. 

A very refined version of the open-air 
market exists as consignees arrive laden 
with colorful quilts, pillows and knitted 
items, or as a local craftsman struggles 
through the door bearing his latest doll 
house. Suddenly the sweet smell of warm 
bread puffs into the store trailing a 
line of instantly hungry shoppers. 


And the artistry lies not only in the 
myriad hand-crafted items for sale but 
in the arrangement and display of these 
itens. Bright woolen caps and gloves 
festoon the ceiling, stuffed dolls and 
animals in ginghams and velvets peek 
down from shelves high above the wooden 
floor of yesteryear. Carousels of cards, 
tables of decorations and shelves of 
china and pottery all contribute to a 
browser's paradise. The gourmet is not 
forgotten because the Exchange keeps a 
freezer full of baked goods, There is 
also an antique section in the upper re- 
gions, 


The Exchange is open weekdays until 5:00 
and Saturdays until noon. All profits go 
for the activities of the Old Town Hall 
Corporation, which specifies by charter 
that such activities must benefit the 
town of Lincoln and/or its inhabitants. 
Specifically gifts have been made in re- 
cent years to town beautification pro- 
jects, youth programs, and the Lincoln 
Scholarship Fund. The Corporation con- 
tributed largely to the Lincoln Library's 
fireproof historical vault, and it pur- 
chased an acre of land next to the Old 
Town Hall, thus preserving the northerly 
open field. 


We recommend a visit to the Old Town 
Hall Exchange. It is a most rewarding 
experience, and indirectly one that be- 
nefits the town of Lincoln. 
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Fjord Crysta/ Vases Herb Gardens 


Jingle Bell Tulips Glass Flowers | 
Alfalfa Sprouters Corona Cutting Shears | 
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Powserrias Curistras Catrus 
HocioAy FLowER FRRANGEENTS WREATHS 


Wire Service Anywhere In The World 
: 259-0538 
The Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln Road Mon—Sat. 9—5 
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RELOCATING? eS SSS SSS 
Coast-Coast Standish Rowe Realty, Inc. 


Gallery Gets Results! 
Gallery Of Homes 


inter St. Lincoln, Mass. 01773 « $7 Thoreau St Concord, Mass.01742 — reattor® 
758. 8583 gt ~ (617)369-6 75 MLS 
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